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A DVE  RTISE  M E NT. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
during  the  melancholy  and  critical  fituation  of  public 
affairs,  occafioned  by  the  unhappy  malady  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  the  Debates  on  a Regency  for  fupplying 
the  deficiency  in  the  executive  branch  of  government, 
having  been  highly  interefting,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  very  able  and  remarkable  fpeeches  delivered  on 

i 

the  occafion,  but  as  alfo  forming  an  epocha  in  the 

hiftory  of  the  politics  of  this  country,  equally  fingu- 

# 

lar  and  important,  from  which  pofferity  may  know 

how  to  aft  under  fimilar  circumftances.  The  pub- 

% 

lifher  has  prefumed  to  offer  an  early  publication  of 
the  whole,  together  with  the  Debates  in  the  Irifh 
Parliament,  in  one  volume,  in  order  that  the  country 
at  large,  and  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  Britifh 
Empire,  may  have  the  mofl  regular  and  authentic 
information  on  fo  momentous  a lubjeft , and  for  the 

purpofe  of  rendering  it  as  compleat  as  poffible,  the 

% 

Publifher  has  collefted  together,  in  two  volumes,  the 
feveral  Trafts  on  the  propofed  Regency,  containing 
a number  of  valuable  precedents,  as  well  as  much 
ufeful  knowledge  to  the  Statefman  and  Politician, 

/ f 

which  may  be  had  either  with  or  without  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 

' / 

10th  of  March , 1789. 
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Thur/day,  November  20,  1788* 

* 

' - . V \ 

r I ' H E Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  taken  his  feat  on 
A the  Treafury  Bench,  the  Speaker  rofe  at  the  table,  and TheSpeak«t 
faid,  that' he  believed  there  was  not  any  new  commiflion  iffued  for 
the  farther  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  begged  to 
know,  if  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  Houfe  that  he  Ihould  take  the 
Chair?  The  call  of  “ Chair  ! Chair  !”  being  general,  he  took  his 
feat  in  the  Chair,  and  proceeded  to  date  to  the  Boufe,  that  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  dire&ions  of  an  A&  palfed  in  the  24th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  &c.  authoring  him  to  iflue  his  war- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  writs  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  &c.  during  the  recefs,  he 
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had  iffued  his  warrants  for  the  election  of  new  Representatives 
for  Clackmannanlhire  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Cathcart,  deceafed, 
for  the  Borough  of  Eaft  Grinllead  in  the  room  of  General  James 
Cunninghame,  deceafed,  for  the  Borough  of  Chriff  Church  in 
Hampfhire,  in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Harris,  who  had  received 
the  honour  of  Peerage,  and  for  other  representatives  for  other 
Boroughs  vacated  by  death.  The  Attorney,  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, Mr.  Bearcroft,  Lord  John  Townfhend,  Pennifton  Powney, 
Efq.  Gerard  Edwards,  Efq.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.  Matthew 
Bloxam,  Efq.  then  proceeded  to  take  the  ufual  oaths  at  the 

Table.  . ' • J 

As  foon  as  the  New  Members  had  been  all  feverally  fvvorn,  the 
lVlr,  Pitt.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  role  in  his  place,  and  laid,  it  became 
his  duty  to  inform  them  that  their  having  been  alfembled  together 
without  the  ufual  fummons  and  notice,  that  they  were  to  meet  for 
the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  upon  the  CommiHion  for  the  laid  pioroga- 
tion  of  Parliament  expiring,  was  owing  to  the  contingency  of  the 
unfortunate  illnefs  with  which  his  Majefty  had  been  feverely 
afflicted,  and  which  had  prevented  his  fewants  from  receiving  his 
commands.  That  the  few  authorities  that  exifted,  which  were  at 
all  Similar,  in  their  application  to  the  prefent  fmgular  Situation  of 
affairs,  had  been  consulted ; but  as  they  did  not  point  out  the  pof- 
fibility  of  iffuing  a new  Commiffion  for  the  farther  prorogation  cf 
Parliament,  nor  enable  them  to  open  the  Sdiions  in  the  ufual 
form,  nor  indeed  in  any  way  at  all  regular,  he  trufted  that  every 
Gentleman  would  agree  with  him,  that  under  the  prefent  circum- 
ilances  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  the  Houfe  to  proceed  to 
the  difcuffion  of  any  public  bufinefs  whatever,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  neceffary  for  them  to  adjourn.  He  meant,  therefore, 
before  he  fat  down,  to  Submit  to  their  confederation  a motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  Houfe  at  its  rifing  to  that  day  fortnight. 
One  more  point,  and  one  more  point  only,  he  faid,  he  had  to  Sub- 
mit to  them  before  he  offered  the  Motion  of  Adjournment,  which 
was  that  if  his  Majeldy’s  illnefs  lhould  unfortunately  continue, 
contrary  to  the  wifhes  and  prayers  of  his  people,  longer  than  the 
propofed  period  of  a fortnight’s  adjournment,  as  it  would  be  in- 
difpenfibly  neccffary  for  that  Houfe  to  take  into  their  immediate 

consideration  what  meafure*  were  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  order, 
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as  far  as  they  were  competent,  to  endeavour  to  guard  againft  the 
dangers  that  might  arife  from  the  not  being  able  to  open  the 
Seflion  in  the  ufual  form,  To  it  would  be  equally  incumbent  on 
them  to  enfure  as  full  an  attendance  as  he  then  faw,  in  order  to 
o-ive  the  proceeding,  whatever  it  might  be,  all  the  weight  and 
folemnity  in  their  power,  to  contribute  towards  fupplying  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  Royal  Proclamation  ; he,  therefore,  fubmitted  to 
the  confideration  of  the  Houfe  the  propriety  of  a Motion,  which, 
with  their  confent,  he  fhould  offer  for  a Call  of  the  Houfe  on  that 
day  fortnight,  and  that  the  Call  might  be  rendered  as  effeflual  as 
poffible,  he  faid,  he  fiiould  accompany  it  with  another  Motion, 
direfling  the  Speaker  to  write  circular  letters  in  the  moll  ferious 
and  folemn  manner,  requiring  the  attendance  of  every  Member  on 
that  day  fortnight. 

The  Houfe  fignifying  their  approbation  by  their  filence,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 

I.  “ That  the  Houfe  at  its  rifing  adjourn  to  that  day  fortnight.” 

II.  “ That  the  Houfe  be  called  over  on  Thurfday  the  4th  of  De- 
cember next.  „ 

III.  “ That  the  Speaker  be  directed  to  fend  circular  letters  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  every  Member  on  that  day.  And 

IV.  That  the  Houfe  do  now  adjourn. 

The  Houfe  agreed  to  the  three  firfl-ftated  motions  nemine  contra - 
dicentef  and  upon  the  Quellion  being  put,  adjourned  to  that  day 
fortnight. 


Ehurfdayy  December  4. 

As  foon  as  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  Chair,  The  Chancellor  of  Mr.  Pitt.' 
the  Exchequer  rofe  and  after  prefacing  his  prefenting  a Copy  of  the 
Minute  of  the  examinations  of  Dr.  Warren,  Sir  George  Baker, 

Sir  L ucas  Pepys,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Addington,  on  Oath  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Privy  Council,  relative  to  the  State  of  the 
King’s  health,  the  probability  of  his  recovery,  aud  the  duration 
of  his  Indifpofition,  with  a Speech  fimilar  in  fubftance  to  that  of 
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the  Lord  Prefident  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  was  ordered  to  lay  the 
Minute  on  the  Table, 

The  fame  was  read  by  Mr.  Hatfell,  and  upon  Motion  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved,  te  That  the  faid 
Minute  be  taken  into  confideration  on  Monday  next.” 

Mr.  Vyner.  Mr.  Vyner  felt  himfelf  unwilling  to  fay  a word  on  the  fubjeft, 
but  declared,  he  could  not  help  confeffing  that  he  entertained 
fome  doubt,  whether  a Minute  of  an  examination  before  the  Board 
of  Privy  Council,  though  taken  on  oath,  was  a fufficient  ground 
for  a Parliamentary  proceeding. 

IClr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  difcufs  any  fuch  doubt  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  agreed  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  was  glad  the  Hon.  Member  had  mentioned 
his  doubt,  as  a fimilar  doubt  had  occurred  to  him  ; in  fa£t,  before 
he  came  down  to  the  Houfe  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  upon 
the  fubjeft,  although  he  was  free  to  confefs,  that  the  Minute  that 
had  been  read,  appeared  to  him  to  be  fufficiently  fatisfa&ory. 

The  Quellion  being  put,  it  was  agreed  to  nemine  contradicente . 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  moved,  that  the  Call  of 
the  Houfe,  which  hood  as  the  Order  of  the  Day,  he  adjourned  td 
that  day  fe’nnight,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned  to  Monday  next* 


Monday,  December  8. 


Mr.  PUt. 


/ 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entered  the  Houfe  about  four 
o’clock,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  feat,  rofe  to  fubrnit  a few 
words  to  the  confideration  of  the  Houfe  previous  to  their  entering 
upon  the  difeuflion  of  the  Order  of  the  Day.  On  Thurfday  lad, 
when  the  Motion  had  been  made,  “ that  the  Minute  of  the  Exa- 
mination of  the  Phyficians  who  had  attended  his  Majefty  during 
his  illnefs,  (as  delivered  upon  oath  before  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil) be  that  day  fallen  into  confideration,”  it  had  been  intimated 
that  fome  Gentlemen  entertained  doubts,  whether  that  would  be 
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the  proper  way  to  found  a Parliamentary  Proceeding?  and  he  had 
at  the  time  hinted  an  idea,  that  the  Examination  having  been 
taken  on  oath  would  be  fufficient,  but  as  he  had  fpoken  on 
the  impulfe  of  the  Moment,  and  was  exceedingly  defirous  that  the 
mode  of  proceeding  Ihould  be  perfe&ly  fatisfaclory  to  the  Houfe 
in  general,  he  wilhed  to  know  if  it  was  the  fenfe  of  any  number 
of  Gentlemen,  that  a particular  enquiry  before  a Committee  of 
their  own  Houfe  would  be  a more  regular  way  of  proceeding,  and 
whether  the  communication  already  made  from  the  Privy  Council 
of  their  Minutes,  was  not  deemed  fully  fufficient.  He  had  far- 
ther to  Hate  to  the  Houfe,  that  ftr.ce  their  laft  Meeting,  two  more 
Phyiicians  had  been  called  in  to  attend  his  Majelty,  one  of  whom 
was  peculiarly  /killed  in  the  treatment  of  Cafes,  fimilar  to  that 
under  which  his  Majelly  unfortunately  laboured.  Thefe  addi- 
tional Phyficians  had  alfo  been  examined  before  the  Privy  Council, 
but  poffibly  their  having  been  called  in,  might  by  fome  Gentlemen 
be  confidered  as  another,  and  a cogent  reafon  for  appointing  a 
Committee  of  the  Houfe  to  examine  the  Phyiicians  ; he  had, 
therefore,  thought  it  his  duty  to  throw  out  thefe  fuggeltions,  that 
the  Houfe  might  fignify  their  fenfe  upon  them  ; and  alfo,  if  any 
Gentleman,  or  any  number  of  Gentlemen,  fhould  be  of  opinion  * 
that  it  would  be  more  fatisfaclory  to  appoint  a Committee,  whether 
by  an  Inftruction  to  the  faid  Committee,  they  might  not  be  em- 
powered to  fearch  for  Precedents,  as  well  as  to  examine  the  Phy- 
ficians, ffnce  on  fueh  occalions  as  the  p^efent,  it  would  certainly  be 
expedient  to  proceed  with  all  the  difpatch  necelT.iry,  that  could  be 
confident  with  the  ferioufnefs  and  folemnity  of  the  fubjeCt  under 
their  confideration.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concluded 
with  moving,  “ That  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read.” 

This  having  been  complied  with, 

Mr.  tjnerfdid,  what  had  fallen  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- Mr.  Vyncr# 
man  llruck  him  as  rather, extraordinary.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man talked  of  collecting  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe,  he  wifhed  to  be 
informed  how  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  collect  the  fenfe 
of  the  Houfe  without  fome  motion  for  the  purpofe  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  juft, lied  his  former  fuggeltions,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  faid  he  had  merely  thrown  them  out  for  the  confideration  of 
ihe  Houfe,  and,  therefore,  did  not  think  it  at  all  extraordinary  to 
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Mr.  Pitt. 


do  it  in  the  mode  that  he  had  adopted.  He  perfectly  well  knew, 
that  there  was  not  any  way  of  colle&ing  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe 
fully  and  formally,  but  by  a Motion  ; but  what  he  endeavoured  to 
find  out  was  merely,  whether  it  was  the  general  opinion,  or  the 
opinion  of  any  number  of  Gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  defireable 
to  have  an  examination  of  the  Phyficians,  who  had  attended  his 
Majefiy,  before  a Committee;  from  the  filenee,  he  had  colletted 
that  it  would  be  more  fatisfa&ory  to  proceed  in  that  way;  and, 
indeed,  the  circumfhnce  of  two  more  Phyficians  having  been  called 
in,  appeared  to  him  to  amount  to  a firong  reafon  for  proceeding 
in  that  way.  Unlefs,  therefore,  he  heard  fome  objection  to  that 
idea,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  moving,  “ That  a Committee 
“ be  appointed  to  examine  the  Phyficians  who  have  attended  his 
tf  Majefly,  touching  the  date  of  his  health,  and  report  fuch  ex- 
“ animation  to  the  Houfe.” 

Mr.  Powys  ("aid,  the  appointment  of  fuch  a Committee  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  the  Houfe  could  obtain  proper 
intelligence  for  them  to  proceed  upon,  and  he  was  glad  that  it 
came  recommended  by  fuch  high  authority;  but  he  entertained 
his  doubts,  whether  the  Houfe  could  go  farther  on  that  day,  than 
agreeing  to  the  appointment  of  a Committee.  He  explained  him- 
felf  to  mean,  that  it  had  better  be  a joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houfes,  not  only  to  make  the  proceeding  the  conjoint  a&  of  both, 
but  as  he  had  found  from  the  examination  of  precedents  of  former 
proceedings  of  an  analogous  nature,  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
evidence  given  before  a Committee  of  that  Houfe  fingly  (who  could 
not  adminifier  an  oath)  was  cured  by  the  witneffes  to  be  examined 
before  a joint  Committee,  being  all  fworn  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe 

of  Lords. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  believed  the  mode  of 
proceeding  fuggefied  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  been  adopted, 
but  that  it  had  been  for  a long  time  abandoned,  and  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  advifeable  in  the  prefent  infiance  to  avoid 
recurrin?  to  it,  as  it  might  poifibly  caufe  either  much  difficulty  or 
delay,  each  of  which  he  conceived  every  gentleman  mull  vvifii 
fhould  not  be  incurred.  He  would  proceed  to  ftate  why  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  fuggefted  by  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  lead  to  difficulty  or  delay  : he  knew  the  jnftance  the 
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Hon.  Gentleman  referred  to,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  were 
four  inliances  on  the  journals ; and  the  mode  of  conftituting  a Joint 
Committee,  as  thole  inltances  proved,  had  been  to  appoint  double 
the  number  of  Members  of  that  Houfe,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber gf  Peers  appointed  Members  of  the  Committee  by  the  Houfe 
of  Lords ; he  much  doubted  whether  the  Houfe  of  Lords  would 
confent  to  the  appointment  of  a Committee  fo  conftituted,  and 
therefore  as  it  mult  be  extremely  defireable  that  no  difference  fhould 
arife  between  the  two  Houfes,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  ap- 
point a Committee  of  their  own,  and  ad  upon  their  Report. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  rofe  not  to  controvert  anyone  point  in  the  Mr.  Burk$J. 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  argument,  nor  even  to  excite  a doubt 
upon  any  thing  he  had  faid,  but  merely  to  enter  his  proteft,  which 
he  mull  ever  do,  on  any  cccafion,  again  ft  what  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  ftated  on  a former  day,  and  juft  hinted  at  that  day, 
though  indeed  he  had  not  much  refted  on  it,  viz.  The  inefficacy 
of  an  Examination  before  that  Houfe,  becaufe  they  had  not  the 
power  to  adminifter  an  Oath  to  Witneffes.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he 
never  would  fuffer  that  to  be  made  an  argument  againft  the  Houfc’s 
proceeding  in  its  inquifttorial  capacity,  without  refilling  fo  dan- 
gerous a dodrine.  Maimed  and  imperfed,  cramped  and  limited 
as  the  Houle  might  be  in  fome  particulars,  he  conjured  them  to 
preferve  all  their  capacities,  and  molt  efpecially  was  it  neceftary 
lor  them  to  hold  their  capacities  facred,  and  maintain  them  with 
nrmnefs,  in  fituations  of  extreme  delicacy  and  importance,  and 
fuch  he  conftdered  the  preftnt  to  be.  He  reminded  them  that  in 
queftions  of  the  highell  judicial  importance,  affeding  conftdera- 
tions  of  the  frit  magnitude,  the  Houfe  had  never  fatished  itfelf  but 
on  the  examination  of  witneffes  at  their  own  Bar,  or,  what  he 
conbdered  as  the  Erne  thing,  before  a Committee  of  their  own 
Members,  appointed  by  the  Houfe,  and  ading  as  their  reprefen- 
tative.  He  ftated  the  cafe  of  a Divorce  Bill,  which,  as  they  well 
knew,  always  originated  in  the  Spiritual  Court  in  Dodors  Com- 
mons, where  all  the  proceedings  wore  upon  oath;  it  next  travelled 
to  Weftminller  Hall,  where  the  witneffes  alio  delivered  their  evi- 
dence upon  oath,  and  they  were  afterwards  heard  at  the  Bar  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon  oath  likewife  ; and  after  that  triple  knot 
of  evidence  legally  given,  it  was  cuftomary,  when  the  Bill  came 
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down  to  that  Houfe,  for  the  Houfe  to  difregard  all  that  had  palled, 
and  to  ground  their  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  Bill  on  the 
evidence  of  the  witnefies  examined  at  their  own  Bar,  according 
to  their  own  forms.  The  more  arduous,  delicate  and  difficult  the 
bufinefs  that  came  before  the  Houfe  was,  the  more  tenacious  they 
ought  to  be  of  their  privileges  and  capacities ; and  in  order  to 
enforce  that  it  was  that  he  had  rifen,  not  to  object  to  any  of  the 
principles  or  inferences  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  but  merely 
to  queftion  one  of  his  premifes,  which  in  his  mind  called  for  ob- 
fervation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  Queftion,  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed,  and  that  the  Committee  coniift  of  21 
Members. 

This  being  agreed  to,  he  next  proceeded  to  name  the  Committee. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Members  appointed  of  the 

Committee. 

1 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


Rord  North, 

Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Grenville,, 
Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox, 

The  Mafter  of  the  Rolls, 
Right  Hon.  F.  Montague, 
Attorney  General, 

Robert  Vyner,  Efq; 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas, 
Thomas  Powys,  Efq; 

Solicitor  General, 


R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq; 
William  Huft'ey,  Efcj; 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
Marquis  of  Graham, 

Lord  Belgrave, 

Sir  Grey  Cooper, 

William  'Wilberforce,  Efq; 
Right  Hon.  W.  Wyndham, 
Philip  Yorke,  Efq; 

Earl  Gower. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequor  fubmitted  it  to  the  Houfe  whether 
it  was  nece/Fary  to  appoint  a feparate  Committee  to  fearch  for, 
examine,  and  report  precedents,  and  fo  have  two  Committees;  or 
whether  it  might  not  be  moved  as  an  Inftruttion  to  the  Committee 
of  twenty-one,  to  fearch  for,  examine,  and  report  precedents? 

Mr.  Frederick  Mo?itague  faid,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  objeft,  he  ffiould  think  it  more  regular  to  appoint  a feparate 
Committee  to  fearch  for  precedents,  but  to  wait  before  the  Houfe 
took  that  ftep  for  the  Report  of  the  firft  Committee.  To  proceed 
in  that  way  could  caufe  but  very  little  delay,  and  to  appoint  the 
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Committee  to  fearch  for  precedents  previous  to  the  receiving  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  his  Majefty’s 
Phyficians,  would  look  like  proceeding  to  the  fecond  ftep  before 
the  hrft  was  completed. 

Upon  this  fuggehion  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  waved  his 
hrft  propofition. 

The  ufual  Orders  were  then  made,  viz. 

“ That  the  Committee  have  power  to  fend  for  Phyficians. 

“ That  the  Committee  do  meet,  notwithftanding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Houle. 

“ That  five  or  more  be  a quorum. 

That  no  Member,  except  thofe  of  the  Committee,  be  prefent. 

“ That  the  Committee  do  nt  immediately  in  the  Speaker’s 
Chamber.” 


W ednefday , Dec.  10. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appearing  at  the  Bar  with  the  Mr.  Pitt. 
Report  of  the  Committee,  “ appointed  to  examine  the  Phyficians 
who  have  attended  his  Majeily,  touching  the  date  of  his  health, 
and  report  fuch  Examination  to  the  Houle,”  was  ordered  to  bring 
it  up,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  accordingly. 

The  Report  was  read,  and  confided  of  the  feveral  Examinations 
of  Dr.  Warren,  Sir  George  Baker,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  Dr.  Gif- 
borne,  Dr.  Addington,  oir  Lucas  Pepys,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  who 
refpedtively  declare  the  King  at  prefent  incapable  of  meeting  his 
Parliament,  or  attending  to  public  bufinefs,  but  exprefs  their 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  ground  their  opinion  of  its  probability 
on  their  experience,  which  has  taught  them  that  the  majority  of 
patients  aiflidted  with  the  fame  diforder  have  recovered,  although 
they  cannot  pronounce  when  the  precile  point  of  time  will  arrive 
at  which  his  Majefty  will  be  well. 

As  foon  as  the  Examinations  had  been  gone  through,  they  were 
upon  motion  ordered  to  lie  on  the  taole. 

Mr.  Rolle  then  laid,  he  hoped  the  Examinations  that  had  been  pv0uct 
juft  read  might  be  printed;  that  che  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were 
fixed  on  their  proceedings,  and  anxious  to  know  the  true,ftate  of 
his  Majefty’s  health  ; that  if  the  authentic  Report  of  the  Committee 
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appointed  to  examine  'the  Phyficians  was  not  printed,  impeded 
and  mutilated  accounts  might  be  circulated,  that  might  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  public;  whereas  there  were  opinions  contained  in 
the  Report  which  held  out  hopes  that  could  not  fail,  if  given  truly 
to  the  public,  to  difpel  the  gloom  which  had  hung  over  the  nation 
> for  fome  weeks  part.  ^ 

Upon  a cry  of  Move!  Move! 

Mr. Rolle.  Mr.  Rolle  rofe  again  and  moved, 

“ That  a fufficient  number  of  copies  be  printed  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Me  mbers.” 

Mr.  Powys.  Mr.  Poivys  faid,  if  the  Report  was  to  be  printed,  he  conceived 
tune  would  be  allowed  for  it  to  be  circulated  round  the  country, 
before  the  Hcufe  pioceeded  to  take  any  one  Hep  grounded  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  Examinations  of  his  Majeily’s 
Phyficians. 

Mir.  P.tt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  effential  as  the  printing  of 
the  Report  would  be  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  public,  and  un- 
willing as  he  was  to  deny  them  that  fatisfadion,  he  mulf,  how- 
ever reludantly,  objed  even  to  the  Motion  for  printing  it,  if  the 
palling  of  fuch  a vote  was  to  be  made  the  ground  of  argument  for 
any  further  delay  of  a Motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  lait 
Monday,  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  to  examine  and 
l’earch  for  Precedents,  a Motion  which  a due  regard  to  the  public 
interefts  rendered  nccelfary  to  be  come  to  with  all  poffble  dif- 
patch,  and  which,  as  foon  as  the  prelent  queltion  was  difp  -fed  of, 
he  fhould  lubmit  to  the  Houfe. 

The  Speaker  then  put  the  quellion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe  again,  and  oblerved,  that 
the  paper  from  the  Privy  Council,  before  laid  upon  the  table,  a3 
well  as  the  more  regular  examinations  that  had  been  that  dav  read,  i 
gave  the  Houfe  fufficient  information,  both  with  regard  to  the 
melancholy  fubjed  which  had  occafioned  them  to  aifemble,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Phyficians,  that  afforded  them  reafonable 
ground  to  hope  that  a happitw  moment  would  arrive  than  the  pre- 
fent,  though  they  had  not  been  able  to  declare  the  prccifc  point 
of  time  of  its  arrival  : gratified,  however,  as  they  might  be  in 
that  hope  and  expedation,  yet  the  uncertainty  with  which  their 
completion  might  be  protraded,  rendered  it  their  indifpenfible 
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uty  to  proceed,  notwithftanding  their  regret  for  the  occafion, 
ith  every  degree  of  difpatch,  and  in  the  moil  relpeftful  manner 
d take  thofe  intermediate  Heps,  which  the  unfortunate  exigency 
f the  moment  required,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  prefent  ferious 
tuation  of  affairs,  with  a view  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people 
rom  danger,  and  fecure  the  fafety  of  the  country  ; that  his  Ma- 
:lty  might  have  the  gratification  of  knowing,  when  the  happy 
ooment  of  his  recovery  fhould  arrive,  that  the  people  whom  he 
ad  loved  and  protected,  had  fuffered  as  little  as  poiiible  by  his 
lnefs.  The  point  to  be  agitated  on  this  occafion,  Mr.  Pitt  ob- 
•rved,  involved  in  it  whatever  was  dear  to  the  Intereiis  of  the 
.'ountry ; it  involved  in  it  whatever  was  valuable  to  the  People, 
hatever  was  important  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  free 
onftitution.  i he  Iteps  to  be  taken  as  preliminaries,  therefore, 

> the  difcuffion  of  this  truly  interefting  fubjeft,  were  fuch  as  he 
Duld  not  conceive  could  create  any  difference  of  opinion.  That 
ie  Hou(e  Ihould  have  the  advantage  of  the  wifdom  of  their  an- 
eifors  to  guide  their  proceedings,  and  aft  upon  the  fulleff  infor- 
lation,  he  ihould  move  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  to  ex- 
mine into,  fearch  for,  and  report  Precedents;  from  which  Report 
hey  would  be  enabled  to  fee  w-hat  had  been  the  Heps  taken  in 
:)rmer  moments  of  difficulty  and  danger,  whence  they  might  pro- 
eed  with  the  greater  fecurity  in  providing  for  the  prefent  unfor- 
unate  and  melancholy  circumftances  of  the  country.  After  de- 

|:anting  to  fome  extent  upon  the  neceffity  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ig,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  would  not  detain 
llhe  Houfe  by  enlarging  upon  it  any  longer;  but  as,  on  the  one 
U and,  it  would  ferve  to  throw  all  the  light  upon  the  fubjeft  that 
q recedent  and  hiitory  could  afford  ; fo,  on  the  other,  as  he  con- 
leived  the  Report  of  fuch  a Committee  as  he  had  mentioned  might 
i e made  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  week,  it  could  very  little 
I ontribute  to  retard  the  difpatch  that  was  fo  delireable,  and  muff 
vi  rove  of  no  material  inconvenience.  With  a view,  therefore,  to 
I ive  their  proceedings  every  neceffary  folemnity,  and  regulate  them 
I y every  poffible  degree  of  caution,  he  Ihould  take  the  liberty  of 
I moving, 

“ That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  Pre- 
‘ cedents  of  fuch  proceedings  as  may  have  been  had,  in  cafe  of 
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the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  being  prevented  or 
“ interrupted  by  infancy,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  othervvife,  with 
*'  a view  to  provide  for  the  fame.” 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  in  molt  part  of  his  fpeech  ; undoubtedly  it  was 
their  duty  to  lofe  no  time  in  proceeding  to  provide  fome  meafure 
for  the  exigency  of  the  prefent  moment,  but  that  exigency  was  fo 
preffing  in  point  of  time,  that  he  for  one,  would  willingly  difpenfe 
with  the  motion  then  made.  If  the  motion  were  carried,  it  mull 
be  coniidered,  that  it  was  Iofs  of  time;  what  were  they  going  to 
fearch  for  ? Not  Precedents  upon  their  Journals,  not  Parliamentary 
Precedents,  but  Precedents  in  theddidory  of  England.  He  would 
be  bold  to  fay,  nay  they  all  knew,  that  the  doing  fo  would  be  a 
Iofs  of  time,  for  that  there  exided  no  precedent  whatever,  that  could 
bear  upon  the  prefent  cafe.  The  circumilance  to  be  provided  for, 
did  not  depend  upon  their  dcdiberations  as  a Houfe  of  Parliament, 
it  reded  elfewhere.  There  was  then  a perfon  in  the  kingdom  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  perfon  that  any  exifting  Precedents  could  re- 
fer to.  An  HEIR  APPARENT  of  full  age  and  capacity  to 
exercife  the  royal po<wer.  It  behoved  them  therefore  to  wade  not  a 
moment  unneceffarily,  but  to  proceed  with  all  becoming  fpeed  and 
all  becoming  diligence  to  redore  the  Sovereign  power  and  the  exer- 
cife of  the  Royal  Authority.  When  the  unfortunate  fituation  of 
his  Majedy  was  fird  made  known  to  that  Houfe,  by  a prefentaiion 
of  the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  fome  Gentlemen  had  exprelfed 
a doubt  whether  the  Houfe  could  make  fuch  a paper  a ground  of 
Parliamentary  proceeding.  Mr.  Fox  reminded  the  Houfe  that  he 
had  gone  farther,  and  declared,  that  he  thought  the  Report  of  the 

Privy  Council  was  not  an  authentic  document,  nor  fuch  as  that 

* 

Houfe  could  make  the  ground  of  its  proceedings.  That  defefl  had 
now  been  remedied,  and  the  Houfe  was,  in  confequence  of  the 
regular  examination  his  Majedy’s  phyficians  had  undergone  before 
a Committee  of  their  own,  in  podedion  of  the  true  date  of  the 
King’s  health.  That  being  known  to  the  Houle,  and  through  them 
to  the  nation  at  large,  he  contended  that  it  was  then  and  then  only 
the  precife  point  of  time  for  the  Houfe  to  decide,  and  that  a mo- 
ment ought  not  to  be  lod.  In  his  iirm  opinion.  His  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  W A l ES  bad  as  clear , as  exprefs  a right  to  affunu 
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be  reins  of  government , and  exercife  the  power  of fovereignty , during 
be  continuance  of  the  illnefs  and  incapacity , with  which  it  had  pleajed 
rod  to  afflia  his  Majefy , as  in  the  cafe  of  his  Majefly's  having  under - 
i 'one  a natural  and perfeft  demife.  Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  thought  it  can- 
lid,  entertaining  this  opinion,  to  come  forward  fairly,  and  avow  it 
it  that  inftant.  With  this  opinion,  as  fhort  a time  as  poflible  ought 
‘to  intervene  between  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  affuming  the  Sovereignty 
land  theprefent  moment.  He  j unified  the  Prince’s  not  making  this 
his  undoubted  claim  himfelf,  to  his  having  been  bred  in  thofe 
principles  which  had  placed  his  illuftrious  Houfe  on  the  Throne, 
and  to  his  known  reverence  and  regard  for  thofe  principles  as  the 
true  fundamentals  of  our  glorious  Conftitution,  in  the  maintenance 
of  which  his  family  had  flourifhed  with  fo  much  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs  as  Sovereigns  of  the  Britifh  empire.  Hence  it  was,  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  chofe  rather  to  wait  the  decifion  of  Parliament, 
with  a patient  and  due  deference  to  the  Conftitution,  than  urge  a 
claim  that,  he  trufted,  a majority  of  that  Houfe  and  of  the  people 
at  large  admitted,  and  which  he  was  perfuaded,  could  not  be  rea- 
fohably  difputed.  But  ought  he  to  wait  unneceftarily  ? Ought  his 
Royal  Highnefs  to  wait  while  Precedents  were  fearched  for,  when 
it  was  known  that  none  that  bore  upon  the  cafe,  which  fo  nearly 
concerned  him,  exifted  ? Take  it  for  granted,  the  Houfe  agreed  to 
the  Motion,  and  proceeded  by  their  Committee  to  fearch  for  Pre^ 
cedents.  What  Precedents  did  the  wording  of  the  Motion  point 
to?  It  fpoke  in  general  and  indefinite  language.  Poflibly  it  might 
mean  Parliamentary  Precedents,  referring  to  fuch  contingencies  as 
theprefent.  If  that  were  its  meaning,  fuch  words  as  “ Parlia- 
mentary Precedents,”  ought  to  have  been  exprelfed  in  it.  After 
urging  thefe  remarks  clofely,  Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  fhould  not  oppofe 
the  Motion,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  fay,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  Houfe  to  lofe  no  time  in  reftoring  the  third  Eftate. 
His  Royal  Highnefs,  he  was  convinced,  mull  exercife  the  Royal 
Prerogative  during,  and  only  during,  his  Majefty’s  illnefs. — With 
regard  to  the  examination  of  the  Phyficians,  he  would  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Houfe  with  commenting  on  the  particular  anfwers 
and  opinions  of  each.  However  the  Phyficians  might  have  delivered 
opinions  that  might  in  the  minds  of  fome  men  imprefs  one  turn  of 
ide?,  and  in  the  minds  of  others  a very  different  turn  of  ideas, 
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three  points  were,  he  thought,  undeniable  inferences  from  the 
whole  of  their  examinations,  in  which  he  had  affiled  above  flairs. 
Thefe  three  points  formed  the  refult,  and  mull  be  the  fubflratum 
on  which  that  Houfe  mull  neceffarily  raife  the  fuperllrudlure,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  that  they  Ihould  deem  it  expedient  to  eredt.  He 
took  the  three  points  to  be  thefe:  1 

1.  That  his  Majelly  was  incapable  of  meeting  his  Parliament  or 
proceeding  to  buiinefs. 

2.  That  there  was  a great  profpedt  and  a flrong  probability  of 
his  recovery. 

3.  But  that  with  refpedt  to  the  point  of  time,  when  that  re- 
covery would  take  place,  they  were  left  in  abfolute  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  hoped  the  Members  of  that  Houfe 'would  agree 
with  him,  that  thefe  three  points  formed  the  true,  fair,  uncoloured 
refult  of  the  examination  of  his  Majelty’s  Phyficians.  He  recapi- 
tulated the  general  Heads  of  his  Speech  in  his  ufual  manner,  and 
after  repeating  his  willingnefs  to  accede  to  every  propofition  that 
was  confident  with  the  due  folemnity  of  their  proceeding  upon  fo 
ferious  an  occafion,  and  declaring  that  he  did  not  impute  any  de- 
fire to  create  delay,  or  unneceffarily  avoid  difpatch,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke  laft,  Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  certainly  would 
not  refill  the  Motion,  although  he  had  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  fubjedl  freely  and  unrefervedly. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  that  he  would  not  then  en- 
ter into  debate,  when  the  Motion  before  the  Houfe  had  not  been 
objedled  to,  but  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  thrown  out 
an  idea  which,  whatever  he  might  have  generally  thought  of  him,  1 
as  to  his  penetration  and  difeernment,  as  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Laws  and  general  Hillory  of  the  Country,  and  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  Theory  of  the  Conllitution  (however  he  might 
repeatedly  have  found  occafion  to  differ  with  him  in  refpedt  to  his 
meafures  and  opinions  in  his  Practice  under  ic)  he  defied  all  his  in- 
genuity to  lupport  upon  any  analogy  of  ConRitutional  Precedent, 
or  to  reconcile  to  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  the  Conllitution  itfelf. 
The  dodfrine  advanced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  itfelf, 
if  any  additional  reafon  were  neceffary,  the  llrongell  and  moll  un- 
anfwerabie  for  appointing  the  Committee  he  had  moved  for,  that 
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could  pofiibly  be  given. — If  a claim  of  right  was  intimated  (even 
though  not  formally)  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  vVales,  toailume 
the  Government,  it  became  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  afcertain 
from  Precedent  and  Hiftory,  whether  this  claim  were  founded, 
which  if  it  was,  precluded  the  Houfe  from  the  poffibility  of  all  de- 
liberation on  the  fubjett.  In  the  mean  time,  he  maintained,  that 
it  would  appear  from  every  Precedent  and  from  every  page  of  our 
Hi llory,  that  to  alTert  fuch  a right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any 
one  elfe,  independent  of  the  dccifon  of  the  Two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
was  little  lefs  than  T REASON  to  the  Confitution  of  the  Country . 
He  faid,  he  did  not  mean  then  to  enter  into  the  difcufiion  of  that 
great  and  important  point,  a fit  occafion  for  difcufiing  it  would 
foon  afford  both  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and  himfelf  an  ample 
opportunity  of  Hating  their  fentiments  upon  it.  In  the  mean  time 
he  pledged  himfelf  to  this  aflertion,  that  in  the  cafe  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  without 
any  previous  lawful  provifion  having  been  made  for  carrying  on 
the  Government,  it  belonged  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large  (the  body  they  reprefen  ted) 
to  provide  according  to  their  difcretion  for  the  temporary  exercife 
of  the  Royal  Authority,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  So- 
vereign, in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhould  think  requifite ; and  that, 
unlefs  by  their  decidon,  the  Prince  of  VVales  had  no  right  ({peak- 
ing of  fcricl  right)  to  all u me  the  Government,  more  than  any  other 
individual  fubject  of  the  country.  What  Parliament  ought  to  de- 
termine on  that  fubjeft  was  a quefiion  of  difcretion.  However 
ftrong  the  arguments  might  be  on  that  ground,  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (which  he  would  not  enter  into  at  prefent)  it  did 
not  affebt  the  Quellion  of  Right,  neither  the  whole  nor  any  part  of 
the  Royal  Authority  could  belong  to  hirn  in  the  prefent  circum- 
flances,  unlefs  conferred  by  the  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  notice  of  Mr.  Fox's  re- 
peated enforcement  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  claim,  and  admitted 
that  it  was  a claim  entitled  to  molt  ferious  confideration  ; and 
thence  argued,  that  it  was  the  more  neceffary  to  learn  how  the 
Houfe  had  abted  in  cafes  of  fimilar  exigency,  and  what  had  been 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  Parliament  on  fuch  occafions.  Pie  would 
notallow  that  no  precedent  analogous  to  an  interruption  of  the 
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perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  could  be  found,  although 
there  might  pofiibly  not  exift  a Precedent  of  an  Heir  Apparent  in 
a Hate  of  majority,  during  luch  an  occurrence,  and  in  that  cafe  he 
contended,  that  it  devolved  on  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Le- 
giflature,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England,  to  exercife  their 
difcretion  in  providing  a fubftitute.  From  the  mode  in  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  treated  the  fubjeCt,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  obferved,  that  a new  queftion  prefented  itfelf,  and 
that  of  greater  magnitude  even  than  the  queftion  which  was  origi- 
nally before  them,  as  matter  of  neceflary  deliberation.  The  quef- 
tion  now  was  the  queftion  of  their  own  rights,  and  it  was  become 
a doubt,  according  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  opinion, 
whether  that  Houfe  had,  on  this  important  occafion,  a delibera- 
tive power.  He  wiftied,  for  the  prefent,  to  wave  the  difcuflion  of 
that  momentous  confideration  ; but  he  declared  that  he  would,  at  a 
ft  opportunity,  date  his  reafons  for  advifing  what  Hep  Parliament 
ought  to  take  in  the  prefent  critical  fituation  of  the  country,  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  giving  his  contradiction  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman’s  bold  affertion,  and  pledging  himfelf  to  maintain  the 
oppofite  of  a dodtiine  fo  irreconcileable  to  the  fpirit  and  genius  of 
the  Conftitution.  If  the  Report  of  the  Committee  had  not  proved 
the  neceflity  of  the  Motion  he  had  made,  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  furnifhed  the  Houfe  with  fo  ftrong  an  argument  for  en- 
quiry, that  if  any  doubt  had  exifled,  that  doubt  mull  vanifh.  Let 
it  not  then  be  imputed  to  him  that  he  offered  the  Motion  with  a 
view  to  create  delay  ; indeed  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
made  any  fuch  imputation.  In  faCl,  no  imputation  of  that  fort 
could  be  fupported,  fince  no  longer  time  had  been  fpent  after  the 
day  of  their  firft  meeting,  than  was  absolutely  neceflary  to  enfure 
as  full  ah  attendance  as  the  Solemnity  and  feriouinefs  of  the  occa- 
sion required  ; fince  that  time  every  day  had  been  fpent  in  ascer- 
taining the  Hate  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  and  now  the  neceflity  of 
the  cafe  was  proved,  it  behoved  them  to  meet  it  on  the  fureft 
grounds.  Let  them  proceed  therefore  to  learn  and  to  afeertain 
their  own  rights  ; let  every  man  in  that  Houfe,  and  every  man  in 
the  nation,  who  might  hear  any  report  of  what  had  palled  in  the 
Houfe  that  day,  confider,  that  on  their  future  proceedings  de- 
pended their  own  interefts,  and  the  interefl  and  honour  of  a So- 
vereign 
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vereign,  defervedly  the  idol  of  his  people.  Let  the  Houfe  not, 
therefore,  rafhly  annihilate  and  annul  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
in  which  the  exiftence  of  the  Conftitution  vvas  fo  intimately  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Fox  rofe  to  explain.  He  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  Mr.  Fox. 
had  ufed  what  was  with  him  an  equivocal  word,  on  the  meaning 
:*  and  application  of  which  depended  the  whole  force  of  his  argu- 
ment. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  the  Parliament . 

If  he  meant  a Parliament,  conliiting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
, mons,  he  was  very  ready  to  admit,  that  a Parliament  of  that  Con- 
ftitution being  full  and  complete,  had  it  in  its  option  and  power 
to  alter  the  fucceflion  to  the  Throne,  or  in  any  other  way  change 
the  exiting  laws  and  conftitution.  He  was  the  laft  man  to  Hand 
up  in  that  Houfe  the  advocate  of  indefeafible  right,  right  jure 
divina,  or  to  maintain  any  do&rine  of  fo  abfurd  and  monftrous  a 
nature ; but  fpeaking  of  the  two  Houfes  alone,  and  without  the 
King,  it  was  not  treafon  to  fay,  that  the  two  Houfes  could  not 
make  law,  nay,  it  was  exprefsly  declared  high  treafon  by  the  fta- 
tutes  of  the  realm  for  them  lo  attempt  it.  Were  he  therefore 
either  to  deny  that  a Parliament  conftituted  of  the  three  eftates, 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  could  make  laws,  or  to  affert 
that  the  two  Houfes  without  the  King,  could  of  themfelves  make 
laws,  his  Majefty’s  Attorney  General  would  warrantably  profecute 
him  for  treafon,  and  he  ftiould  incur  all  the  dangers  of  a premu- 
nire.  But  he  would  fay  again  boldly,  and  without  treafon,  that 
the  two  Houfes  could  not  aftume  the  functions  of  a Parliament. 

If  that  were  treafonable  language,  he  mull  repeat  and  would  abide 
by  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  Parliament,  he 
(Mr.  Fox)  knew  not  of  any  that  there  were  then.  The  two 
Houfe*  had  formed  themfelves  on  fuitable  occaficns,  as  they  well 
knew,  into  Conventions , and  thofe  Conventions  had  a&ed  ufefully, 
and  glorioufly  for  the  country,  but  they  had  not  dared  to  call 
themfelves  a Parliament ; thofe  who  fat  in  them, ' knew  the  Con- 
ftitution better,  and  had  too  fincere  a wilh  for  its  being  preferved 
in  all  its  purity.  He  declared  he  held  it  to  be  a clear  point,  that 
they  were  not  at  that  time  a perfect  Parliament.  Whether  there 
might  be  fome  in  that  Houfe,  who  had  a wifti  to  nominate,  ap- 
point, and,  perhaps,  to  limit  a Regent  in  the  exercife  of  the  So- 
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vereign  Authority,  he  could  not  fay ; perhaps  they  might  be 
driven  by  a declaration  of  that  Houfe,  to  the  neceftity  of  an  elec- 
tion of  a perfon  to  exercife  the  Royal  Prerogative  ; he  had  ever 
heard  that  the  Crown  was  hereditary  and  not  elefti-ve,  and  that  be* 
caufe  it  was  thought  belt  for  the  happinefs  and  fre  'dom  o!  the  Peo- 
ple. He  had  heard  indeed  of  fome  old  bigotted  perfons,  who 
formerly  contended  for  indcfealable  right,  and  right  divine,  which 
no  earthly  power  could  annul,  but  all  that  abominable  and  per- 
nicious dodtrine  had  long  lince  been  reprobated  and  exploded. 
The  Crown  was  declared  hereditary  by  known  laws,  grounded  on 
other  and  on  wifer  principles ; and  did  not  thofe  laws  that  made 
the  Crown  hereditary,  make  the  executive  government  of  the 
country  hereditary  likewife  ? He  would  maintain  the  treafonabl« 
words  he  had  been  charged  with,  that  during  his  Majefty’s  illnefs, 
and  only  during  his  incapacity  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  his  Majefty  was  invclled  with,  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Autho- 
rity in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Royal  bather.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  two  Iloufes  to  rellore  the  Royal  Authority,  and 
that  immediately  ; and  he  denied  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
acute  as  he  was,  to  contradidl  that  affiertion  ; but,  if  the  two 
Houles  oi  Parliament  took  advantage  of  the  prefent  calamitous 
ftate  of  the  country,  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  a power  to  which 
they  had  no  right,  they  acted  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Con- 
IHtution,  and  would  be  guilty  of  Treafon. 

Mr.  l'itt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid,  he  did  not  rife  to  reply, 
nor  to  ufe  any  equivocal  language.  He  defired  to  be  underflood, 
that  it  might  be  known  what  the  point  was,  upon  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  and  he  were  at  iffue.  He  ailerted  that  to  make 
a provifion  for  the  exercife  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, during  an  interruption  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority,  by  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  otherwife,  did  reft  with  the 
remaining  exifting  branches  of  the  Legiftature.  It  was  a matter 
entirely  in  their  difcreiion  ; what  that  difcretion  was,  he  fliould 
not  then  difcufs,  but  fhould  only  fay,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man’s dodtrine  was  what  he  underftood  it  to  be,  namely,  that  the 
two  Houfes  had  no  fuch  difcretion,  but  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
had  a claim  to  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Power,  which  fuper- 
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ceded  the  right  of  either  Houfe  to  deliberate  on  the  fubjeft,  there 
was  an  effential  difference  between  their  refpe&ive  arguments,  and 
that  difference  conftituted  the  point  upon  which  they  were  at 
iffue. 

Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  the  fly le  and  manner  in  which  the  Mr-  Burke, 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  debated  the  queftion,  had  perfettly 
aftonifhed  him  ; if  ever  there  was  a queftion  that  peculiarly  called 
for  temper  and  moderation  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  its  being 
debated,  it  was  that  to  which  the  prefent  argument  referred;  not 
an  affliftion  of  bodily  infirmity,  not  an  illnefs  affecting  the  meanefl 
and  moft  perifhable  part  of  the  human  frame,  but  when  the  molt 
low  and  humiliating  of  all  human  calamities  had  fallen  upon  the 
higheft  fituation.  In  that  moment,  when  it  peculiarly  behoved 
every  one  of  them  to  keep  himfelf  cool,  and  preferve  the  little 
fhare  of  reafon  with  which  God  had  blefted  him,  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  burft  into  a flame  ; he  had  fallen  out  into  a fury, 
and,  with  a degree  of  unpardonable  violence,  accufed  others  of 
treafon,  becaufe  they  had  ventured  to  mention  the  rights  of  any 
part  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  fuch 
a cafe,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  muft  not  only  have  been  oblivious  of  what 
the  people  expe&ed  at  his  hands,  but  of  what  he  owed  to  the 
importance  and  delicacy  of  the  fnbjedl,  and  to  his  own  high  fitua- 
tion and  character.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  expreffed 
his  hopes  for  a Regency  in  a fubjeft,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
accufing  them  of  Treafon.  When  he  could  not  convince  any  one 
by  his  arguments,  he  had  endeavoured  to  intimidate  all  who  had. 
dared  to  mention  only  the  Rights  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  had 
threatened  them  with  the  lafh  of  the  Law.  Where  was  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  where  was  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  if  the 
rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  be  fpoken  of  in  that  Houfe, 
without  their  being  liable  to  be  charged  with  Treafon  by  one  of 
the  Prince’s  COMPETITORS  1 ! ! [Here  a loud  cry  of  Order 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe.]  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  would  re- 
peat and  juftify  his  words.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to 
claim  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Power,  than  any  other  indivi- 
dual fubjeft ; he  was  warranted  therefore  in  ftating.the  Rirh: 

Hon.  Gentleman  as  having  defcribed  himfelf  as  one  of  the  Prince’* 
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competitors.  For  his  part,  Mr.  Burke  Fa i cl , he  was  too  humble 
in  fituation  to  make  fuch  a renunciation  of  right  to  the  Ciown 
himfelf,  but  he  would  venture  to  fay,  that  none  belonging  to  the 
proudeft  and  moft  exalted  families,  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  higheft 
dignities,  and  were  loaded  with  the  moft  fplendid  tides  and  ho- 
nours, would  dare  to  hope  for  a chance  of  the  Regency,  or  to  ftate 
themfelves  as  having  an  equal  right  to  claim  it  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  then  ironically  faid,  he  muft  own  he  trembled  when 
he  confidered  that  he  flood  before  that  Prince  who  ifeld  the  lalh  of 
vinai&ive  law  over  the  heads  of  thofe  who  dared  to  queftion  the 
fubjeft.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  the  difcretion 
of  that  and  the  other  Houle  of  Parliament  j let  him  remember, 
that  the  firft  ftep  of  difcretion  was  coolnefs  of  temper,  and  let  him 
fhew  his  own  difcretion  before  he  recommended  it  to  others.  Be- 

4k 

fore  he  gave  his  elettive  vote,  for  he  might  poftibly  be  made  an 
Elector  againft  his  will,  the  Prince  oppofite  to  him,  Mr.  Burke  faid, 
ought  not  to  meafure  people  of  low  and  timid  difpofitions  by  his 
own  afpiring  greatnefs  of  foul.  He  had  read  in  fome  old  law 
book,  that  nothing  was  fo  dreadful  as  when  a fubjecl  was  conr 
vi&ed  of  Treafon,  without  knowing  what  he  had  done  that  was 
treafonable.  Let  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  recoiled!  the  25th  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  not  be  fo  eager  to  hurl  his  conftrudUve 
Treafons  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  differed  from  him  reipedling 
the  Regency.  He  had  ever  underftood,  Mr.  Burke  faid , that  our 
Conftitution  was  framed  with  fo  much  circumfpedlion  and  fore- 
thought, that  it  wifely  provided  for  every  poftible  exigency,  and 
that  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  executive  Power  could  never  be 
vacant.  He  put  the  cafe,  that  if  he  fuppofed  that  there  might  be 
a right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  (in  vvhofe  patent  of  creation,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  declared  and  confidered  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  with  the  King)  to  fucceed  his  father  in  the  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  and  fhould  proceed  upon  that  fuppofition  to 
urge  a fuit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  other  Court,  fhould 
be  liable  to  be  convidled  of  an  high  crime  and  mifdemeanour  for 
faying  fo.  In  that  cafe,  he  conceived  the  charge  of  trealon  would 
not  be  made  of  a fudden  ; but,  if  urged  at  all,  it  would  be  urged 
without  any  attempt  at  intimidation,  any  look  of  fury,  or  any 
voice  of  harfhnefs.  But  perhaps  the  charge  was  thrown  out  mere- 
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ly  to  advife  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no 
more  right  than  any  other  perfon  ; and  all  his  hitherto  conceived 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  a loud  and  moll  vehement  tone  of  voice, 
was  poflibly  wrong  ; it  meant  nothing  more  than  to  make  the  ex- 
preffion  it  accompanied  clearly  underftood.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
if  he  were  to  give  an  elective  Vote,  it  fhould  be  in  favour  of  that 
Prince,  whofe  amiable  difpolition  was  one  of  his  many  recom- 
mendations,  and  not  in  favour  of  a Prince,  who  charged  the 
aflertors  of  the  right  and  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  con- 
ilrudtive  Treafon. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  if  the  Hon.  Gentleman  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  condefcended  to  be  hiinfelf  the  advocate  and  the  fpecimen 
of  moderation,  had  found  any  warmth  in  his  manner  of  fpeaking 
before,  that  led  him  to  think  he  had  not  confidered  what  he  faid, 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  it  with  all  pofiible  coolnefs,  and  knew  not 
one  word  that  he  would  retract.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
then  calmly  re-worded  the  main  point  of  his  former  argument,  and 
maintained,  that  it  was  little  lefs  than  Treafon  to  the  Conftitution 
to  aftert,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a claim  to  the  exercife  of 
the  Sovereign  Power  during  the  interruption  of  the  perfonal  au«* 
thority  of  his  Majeity  by  infirmity,  and  in  his  life-time ; a claim 
that  fuperceded  the  deliberative  power  and  difcretion  of  the  two 
exifling  branches  of  the  Legiflature.  And,  when  he  had  faid  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  urge  fuch  a claim  than  any 
other  individual  fubjeft,  he  appealed  to  the  Houfe  upon  the  inde- 
cency with  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  charged  him 
with  placing  himfelf  as  the  competitor  of  his  Royal  Highnefs, 

At  that  period  of  our  hiftory  when  the  Conftitution  was  fettled  on 
that  foundation  on  which  it  now  exifted,  when  Mr.  Somers  and 
other  great  men  declared,  that  no  perfon  had  a right  to  the  Crown 
independent  of  the  confent  of  the  two  Houfes,  would  it  have  been 
thought  either  fair  or  decent  for  any  Member  of  either  Houfe  to 
have  pronounced  Mr.  Somers  a perfonal  competitor  of  William 
the  Third  ? 

The  Queflion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 
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following  Members  were  named  and  moved  as  a Com- 
mittee, viz. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Welbore  Ellis,  Efq;  Lord  Adv.  of  Scotland, 

Marquis  of  Graham, 

Lord  Belgrave, 

Sir  Grey  Cooper, 

Wm.  Wilberforce,  Efq; 

Right  Hon.  Wm.  Wyndham, 
Philip  Yorke,  Efq; 

Earl  Gower, 

Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Grenville, 
Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 


The  Maker  of  the  Rolls, 
Right  Hon.  F.  Montague, 
Attorney  General, 

Robert  Vyner,  Efq; 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas, 
Thomas  Powys,  Efq; 
Solicitor  General, 

R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq; 
William  Hu  fey,  Efq; 


The  other  ufual  orders  were  made,  viz. 

ic  1 he  Committee  to  lit,  notwithllanding  the  adjournment  of 
the  Houfe.” 

**  To  adjourn  from  place  to  place,  &c.” 

I he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved, 

“ 1 hat  the  Call  of  the  Houfe,  which  kanas  for  to-morrow,  be 
put  ok'  to  this  day  fe’nnight.” 

The  Houfe  was  upon  Motion  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


Friday , December  12. 

Soon  after  four  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair,  when  Welbore 
Ellis,  Efq.  appearing  at  the  Bar,  with  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  “ to  examine,  fearch  for,  and  report  Precedents  of 
fuch  proceedings,  as  may  have  been  had  in  cafe  of  the  perfonalj 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  being  prevented  or  interrupted,  by 
infancy,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  otherwife,  with  a view  to  provide 

for  the  fame,”  he  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  Report,  the  title  of 
which  being  read. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  “ That  the  faid  Report 
do  lie  on  the  I able.”  I his  having  been  agreed  to. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Report  be  printed. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  apprehended  it  would  ^ 
be  necefiary  to  allow  a convenient  time  for  the  Houfe  to  confider 
the  contents  of  the  Report,  and  examine  and  weigh  their  applica- 
tion, and  force,  before  they  came  to  any  proceeding  upon  it;  that 
as  it  was  his  earned:  widi  to  ufe  every  poifible  difpatch  confident 
with  the  due  folemnity  and  acknowledged  exigency  of  the  cafe,  he 
fliould  move  that  the  Houfe  would,  on  an  early  day  in  the  courfe 
of  next  week,  refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee,  “ to  take  into 
confideration  the  prefent  State  of  the  Nation, ” to  which  Commit- 
tee he  fhould  likewife  refer  the  Report,  that  had  been  juft  prefent- 
ed,  and  that  containing  the  examination  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyfi- 
cians.  He  had  entertained  hopes,  that  in  confequence  of  the  pre- 
paration that  had  been  made  with  a view  to  expedite  the  printing, 
that  the  copies  might  be  ready  for  delivery  next  day,  but  he  had 
juft  heard,  that  it  would  *be  impracticable,  and  that  the  copies 
could  not  be  got  ready  for  delivery  before  Monday.  Tuefday 
therefore,  he  hoped,  would  be  a day  agreeable  to  the  Houfe  for 
the  Committee  he  had  named  to  fit,  and  with  a view  the  better  to 
enable  Gentlemen  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  contents  of 
the  Report,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  informing  the  Houfe,  that 
all  the  Precedents  contained  in  the  Report  were  either  taken  from 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  the  Statute  Books  of  the  Realm,  or  their 
own  Journals.  A Schedule  of  the  whole,  with  references,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Report,  which,  at  leaft,  he  hoped,  might  be  ready 
for  feparate  delivery  fo  early  as  the  next  morning,  and  fuch  Gen- 
tlemen as  had  the  books  in  their  pofteflion,  might  thereby  be  en- 
abled to  refer  to  them  immediately,  and  proceed  to  an  enquiry  into 
the  dodlrines  contained  in  that  Report,  without  waiting  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  Printed  Copy.  Hoping  that  what  he  had  faid,  would 
prove  fatisfa&ory  to  the  Houfe  in  general,  he  weuld  take  the  li- 
berty of  moving, 

“ That  this  Houfe  will,  on  Tuefday  next,  refolve  itfelfintoa 
“ Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  to  take  into  confideration  the 
“ State  of  the  Nation.” 

The  Queftion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  did  not  mean  to  oppofe  the  Motion,  nor  to 
argue  for  a later  day.  He  rofe  for  two  purpofes,  which  he  felt  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  lofe  no  time  in  laying  before  the  Houfe,  and 
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the  more  efpecially,  as  they  had  reference  to  what  had  paifed  upon 
the  fubjed  that  did  then  engage,  and  had  for  fome  days  paft  en- 
gaged their  mod  ferious  attention.  The  fir  ft  purpofe  was  what  he 
never  rofe  for  before,  fince  he  had  been  a Member  of  that  Houfe. 
No  Member  was  more  indifferent  to  newfpaper  paragraphs,  reports 
and  reprefentations  than  he  was ; he  never  fcarcely  looked  into  any 
of  their  accounts  of  what  he  faid  in  that  Houfe  without  finding 
fome  part  pf  his  fpeech  mifreprefented-,  but  he  had  thought  it  be^ 
neath  him  to  take  any  notice  of  it  himfelf,  trufling,  that  if  he  had 
exprefied  himfelf  clearly,  the  candour  of  that  Houfe,  and  the  re- 
collection of  thoie  who  heard  him,  would  do  him  juftice.  What 
he  rofe  then  to  complain  of,  was  a very  different  matter.  There 
had,  he  faid,  been  reprefentations  or  rather  ////-reprefentations, 
not  in  newfpapers,  not  in  pamphlets,  not  in  Coffee-houfes,  but 
there  had  been  mifreprefentations  of  what  he  had  faid  in  that 
Huufe  on  Wednefday  lalt,  publicly  made  before  a public  and  au- 
gufl  affembly,  by  a grave  perfon,  in  high  authority,  and  of  digni- 
fied r^nk.  He  deiired  mankind  to  judge  him  and  his  opinions 
from  the  fenfe  of  thofe  opinions,  and  his  meaning  as  explained  at 
the  time.  There  were,  he  faid,  different  forts  of  mifreprefenta-r 
tions  ; there  might  be  feme  wilful  and  intentional  mifreprefenta- 
tions, others  ariiing  rather  from  levity,  caprice,  and  wantonnefs, 
than  mifehievous  defign,  and  again  another  description  of  mifre- 
pmentadons  arifing  from  the  mifconception  of  honeft  minds,  made 
by  perfons  who  were  themfelves  mifiaken,  and  aCled  upon  that 
miftake.  Under  which  of  thefe  deferiptions  of  mifreprefentation 
he  had  fallen,  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  determine;  poflibly 
he  might  not  have  exprefifed  his  meaning  clearly,  though  he  thought 
he  had  lpoken  in  a manner  fo  explicit,  that  no  man  could  mifun- 
dciiland  him;  he  was  lure  it  arofe  not  from  any  contempt  of 
his  auditors,  that  he  had  not  rendered  himfelf  more  intelligible, 
but  merely  from  the  want  of  power  and  capacity  to  convey  to  their 
minds  wUt  fo  forcibly  imprefied  his  own  ; be  that  as  it  might, 
however,  what  had  been  underflood  to  be  his  meaning,  or  what 
had  been  mifreprefented  to  have  been  his  expreffion  and  fentiment, 
vnen,  fpca.king  as  a Member  of  Parliament,  ought  not  to  have 
been  treated  as  it  had  been  ; as  if  public  proceedings,  of  a grave 

ana  folemn  nature,  ought  to  be  grounded  on  fo  unfubftantial  a 
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foundation.  After  much  introdu&ory  remark  of  this  tendency, 
Mr.  Fox  faid,  the  firft  thing  he  muH  clear  himfelf  from,  was  the 
fuppofition  of  having  fpoken  from  the  authority  of  any  perfon 
whatever,  much  lefs  from  the  authority  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  fpoken  merely  of  himfelf,  and  delivered 
his  opinion  as  an  individual  Member  of  Parliament.  la  that  pri- 
* vate  capacity,  and  without  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  authority,  he  had 
freely  delivered  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  he  had  Hated  and 
meant  to  Hate  was,  that  from  the  moment  that  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  declared  the  King  unable  to  exercife  the  Royal  Sove- 
reignty, from  that  moment  a right  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority 
attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  he  mult  Hate  what  that  right 
was,  that  lo  attached  ; and  he  would  truit  to  the  recollection  of 
Gentlemen,  whether  lie  had  not  fo  explained  it,  when  he  had  lail 
occafion  to  fpeak  upon  the  fubjeCt.  A new  term  had  been  put  into 
his  mouth  in  another  place,  which  he  had  not  ufed  ; it  had  been 
faid,  that  he  had  declared  “ the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a right  to 
ASSUME  the  Royal  Authority  upon  the  interruption  of  its  per- 
fonal  exercife  in  conference  of  the  King’s  illnefs  and  incapacity.’9 
What  he  meant  was  this  : He  conceived  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority  to  be  the  right,  under  fuch  circumHances,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales ; but  he  had  fpoken  of  it  as  a right  and  not  the  pojfejjion „ 
Before  the  Prince  could  exercife  that  right,  he  muH  appeal  to  the 
Court  competent  to  decide  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  or 
muft  wait  till  that  Court  on  the  part  of  itfelf,  made  fuch  declara- 
tion. That  Court  was  compofed.  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
while  they  were  fitting ; the  Prince  had  the  right,  but  the  adjudi- 
cation of  that  right,  belonged  to  the  two  Houfes.  The  more  clearly 
to  underfland  this,  it  was  necelfary  to  explain  the  precife  meaning 
of  the  word  elediony  and  to  contraH  it  with  the  term  adjudication . 
That  Houfe  could  legifate  and  provide  fuch  meafures  as  it  deemed 
advifeable  for  the  public  intereH  ; when  they  individually  gave  their 
votes  for  fuch  perfons  whom  they  thought  mofl  lit  to  reprefent 
them  in  Parliament,  they  made  their  Eleftian  of  their  Reprefenta- 
tive  ; but  when  they  fat  in  a Committee  above  Hairs  to  try  whether 
A.  or  B.  was  entitled  to  a feat  as  Reprefentative  of  fuch  or  fuch  a 
Borough,  they  fat  as  Judges,  and  their  report  was  an  adjudication 
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of  the  right  of  A.  or  B.  If  Gentlemen  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  recoiled;  his  manner  of  treating  this  fubjeft  on  the  preceding  day, 
they  would  he  hoped  do  him  the  juftice  to  admit,  that  the  meaning 
that  he  had  now  explained,  was  precifely  that  which  his  words  on  a 
former  occafion  had  then  been  calculated  to  convey,  and  that  he 
neither  talked  of  the  usurpation  of  the  two  Houfes,  nor  fuggefted  a 
fingle  idea  to  warrant  the  imputing  to  him  any  intention  of  that 
lort  or  any  thing  like  it.  Letit  be  recolleded  where  he  was  fpeak- 

ing,  and  to  whom  he  was  addreffmg  himfelf ; to  the  Houfe  of 

Commons,  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  very  Court  that  was 
to  make  the  adjudication  of  the  Prince’s  right.  Let  it  be  recolleded 
likewife,  whether  the  relt  of  his  argument,  both  in  fpeech  and  his 
reply,  did  not  go  exprefsly  to  the  nature  of  the  Prince’s  right, -as  he 
had  now  defined  it.  He  had,  in  terms  the  molt  explicit  and  unequi- 
vocal, averted  it  as  his  opinion,  that  when  that  and  the  other  Houfe 
of  Parliament  declared  his  Majefty  incapable  of  exercifing  the  Royal 
Authority,  that  was  the  precife  period  of  time  when  the  Prince’s 
right  attached,  and  when  that  Houfe  ought  not  to  delay  in  re- 
ftoring  the  Royal  Authority.  Had  he  not  faid,  that  the  fame 
principles  that  made  the  Crown  hereditary,  made  the  executive 
power,  and  the  government  of  the  country,  hereditary  likewife  ? 
Upon  that  ground  it  was,  that  he  had  argued  as  he  had  done,  and 
that  he  conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  right. 
Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  clearly  explained  his  meaning,  he  was 
free  to  acknowledge,  that  more  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  re- 
fpe£ting  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exercife  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, under  the  circumftances  fo  often  ftated,  than  he  could 
have  expefted,  but  much  of  that  difference  of  opinion,  he  found, 
arofe  from  fome  nice,  logical,  and  legal  diftinclion,  taken  between 
the  term  right  and  claim , diftin&ions  more  equivocal  in  his  mind 
than  folid  and  fubftantial,  and  which  were  relied  on  arguments  and 
principles,  that  he  confeffed  his  underftanding  was  too  dull  to 
comprehend.  One  idea  he  had  learnt  was,  that  it  was  allowed  by 
fome,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  an  irrefiftible  claim,  which  the 
Parliament  could  not  rejeft  or  refufe,  whenever  it  was  made,  with- 
out forfeiting  their  duty  to  the  Conftitution.  To  that  idea,  he,  for 
one,  had  no  objection  ; becaufe  he  knew  no  difference  between  an 
irrefiftible  claim,  and  an  inherent  right.  In  another  place,  the 
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right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  gone  into  deeply,  and  that 
by  perfons  every  way  qualified  to  difcufs  it,  who  all  gave  their  fanc- 
tion  and  authority  to  his  opinion.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  have  afked  his  advice  how  to  proceed,  helhould 
have  told  him,  as  Parliament  was  fitting,  that  he  thought  his 
Royal  Highnefs  might  have  fent  a mclfage  to  either  Houfe,  or  to 
I*  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  Hating  his  claim,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  decide  upon  it.  But  as  he  had  faid  on  a former  day,  his 
Royal  Highnefs’s  forbearance  was  fuch,  that  he  would  fend  his 
claim  to  neither  Houfe  of  Parliament ; but  would  wait  patiently, 
and  with  due  deference,  being  confcious,  that  the  two  Houfes 
ought  to  find  that  claim,  and  reftore  the  Royal  Authority.  Mr.  Fox 
faid,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  conduct  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs  deferved  the  commendation  he  had  bellowed  on  it,  and 
was  entitled  to  univerfal  applaufe. 

Having  thus  cleared  his  ground  of  the  firfl  purpofe,  for  which 
he  profeifed  to  have  rifen,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  had  entertained 
fanguine  hopes  that  in  the  adjuftment  of  a bufinefs  of  fo  very  de- 
licate and  important  a nature,  men  of  every  defcription  would  have 
concurred  in  one  leading  and  effential  circumftance,  viz.  that  let 
there  exift  what  doubt  there  might,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  right 
to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority  under  the  prefent  circumltances  of 
the  country,  there  could  be  none  of  the  propriety  of  inveiling  him 
with  the  foie  Adminiilration  of  the  Government,  and  with  the 
unlimited  exercife  of  all  the  Regal  Fundlions,  Powers,  and  Pre- 
rogatives. He  had  not  yet  abandoned  thefe  hopes  altogether. 
Refcuing  himfelf  from  the  effeft  of  mifreprefentation,  in  a parti- 
cular, refpe&ing  which  he  fhould  have  been  extremely  forry  to  have 
been  mifunderllood,  had  been  one  of  the  purpofes  for  which  he 
had  rifen  to  trouble  the  Houfe  that  day  \ a delire,  if  polfible,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay  to  render  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  lefs 
difficult  than  they  otherwife  might  be,  was  the  other.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  he  obferved,  had  named  an  early  day,  for  the 
Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  to 
take  into  confideration  the  State  of  the  Nation  ; he  did  not  mean 
by  an  early  day,  a day  too  early.  He  had  before  declared,  that 
after  the  authentication  of  the  King’s  incapacity,  the  Houfe  ought 
cot  to  lofe  any  time  in  rellorirg  the  Royal  Authority,  but  it  was 
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not  undeiireable  that  the  Houfe  fhould  be  enabled  to  know  what 
fort  of  proportion  it  was  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  meant 
to  come  forward  with  on  Tuefday,  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn  it  in 
their  minds,  and  come  prepared  to  difcufs  it  with  fome  degree  of 
knowledge  of  its  propriety  and  expediency.  He  wifhed  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  not  to  regard  him  as  hollile  on  the  prefent  occa- 
sion. He  knew  it  was  fo  ufual  for  the  Houfe  to  fee  theRffiht  Hon. 

O 

Gentleman  and  himfelf  afting  in  an  hollile  point  of  view  towards 
eacn  other,  tnat  it  was  difficult  to  confider  them  in  any  other  light  ; 
but  wnat  he  now  luggelled,  he  fuggefted  on  grounds  of  general 
, convenience,  devoid  of  any  party  confideration  whatever.  If  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  did  not  feel  the  proportion  that  he  had 
made  as  he  did,  he  could  only  lament  that  he  did  not.  He  ffiould 
hope,  however,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  might  not  think 
it  unfit  to  give  the  Houle  fome  general  outline  of  what  he  meant  to 
Hate  to  the  Committee  on  Tuefday  next,  that  Gentlemen  may  not 
then  be  puzzled  with  the  novelty  of  the  propofition,  and  embarraffed 
how  to  vote.  He  was  inclined  to  hope,  Mr.  Fox  faid,  that,  as  to 
effiential  points,  the  difference  between  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
and  himfelf  was  extremely  minute  ; an  advantage  therefore  would 
refult  from  a communication  of  the  intended  proportion  ; the 
opinions  of  weighty  men  upon  it  might  be  afeertained,  and  thence 
it  might  be  feen  whether  arrangements  might  not  be  made  to  recon- 
cile difference  on  fmall  points,  in  order  that  the  Queflion,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  might  not  be  carried  by  a divifion  or  majority  of 
the  Houle,  but  that  it  might  be  carried  with  perfect  unanimity, 
^ hat  fome  conceived  a Right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  others  might 
deem  at  the  difpofal  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament;  but  that 
was  a difference  of  opinion  of  no  material  import  to  the  main  con- 
iideration  of  the  aft  they  were  to  do,  and  which  they  muff  proceed 
to  in  fome  fhape  or  other.  When  the  thing  itfelf  was  decided,  it 
wouid  remain  to  determine  by  what  mode  to  notify  it.  He  con- 
ceived, there  could  be  but  two  regular  methods;  one  by  a decla- 
ration, the  other  by  an  addrefs,  or  perhaps  both  conjointly  by  the 
two  Houfes.  He  knew  not  whether  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  willing  to  communicate  the  outline  of  what  he  meant  to 
Hate  to  the  Committee  on  Tuefday;  but  he  had  no  difficulty  to 
declare  unreiervedly  what  his  opinion  was  upon  the  fubjeft,  if  the 
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opinion  of  fo  infignificant  an  individual  as  he  was  were  worth 
attending  to.  His  opinion  was,  to  declare  bis  Royal  Highnefs 
REGENT,  for  the  purpofes  of  exercifing  all  the  Regal  Powers,  in 
the  fame  manner , and  to  the  fame  extent , as  they  might  have  been  ex - 
ercifed  by  his  MAJESTY,  had  his  health  been  fuch  as  to  render  him 
capable  of  continuing  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority . That  was  his 
opinion,  and  the  Houfe  would  fee  it  was  a plain,  fimple,  intelli- 
gible propofition.  If  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  proportion 
came  near  his,  fomething  ought  to  be  facrificed  to  unanimity,  and 
he  fliould  be  ready  to  give  up  on  his  part,  in  proportion  as  the 
“ Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  exprefs  the  fame  willingnefs  to  ac- 
commodate. Though  it  was  abundantly  more  defireable  to  carry 
a quedion  of  fuch  infinite  magnitude  by  the  univerfal  and  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  Houfe,  than  by  a majority,  yet  if  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  opinion  differed  widely  from  his,  fo  widely, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  reconciling  the  one  to  the  other,  he 
ffiould  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  dividing,  and  feeing  which 
gained  the  majority.  He  declared,  he  fnould  be  willing  to  facri- 
fice  much  for  the  purpofe  of  making  unanimity,  becaufehe  thought 
it  above  all  things  defireable.  In  the  great  point  there  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  They  mull  all  agree,  that  it  was  in  the 
fird  indance  their  bufinefs  to  fet  up  fomething  for  the  regal  power; 
and  who  would  they  fet  up  but  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  certainly 
had  the  firft  intereft  in  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  his  Majedy  alone 
excepted  ? He  urged  the  Right  of  the  Prfnce  as  an  abdrad  point, 
and  as  fuch,  the  dating  it  was,  in  his/jpinion,  a powerful  argument. 
But  what  fignified  differences  upon  abdrad  points,  where  the  fub- 
dance  was  indifputable  ? The  field  was  a wide  one,  and  his  objed 
then,  as  it  had  been  in  the  debate  of  Wednefday,  was  to  lead  the 
mind  to  what  point  Gentlemen  ought  to  look.  De  qua  re  agitur 
was  the  matter  he  wilhed  to  afcertain,  and  with  that  view  he  had 
called  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  date  the  outline  of  the 
propofition  he  meant  to  come  forward  with  next  Tuefday.  Perhaps, 
as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  in  full  poffeffion  of  what  ought 
to  be  done,  in  his  (Mr.  Fox’s)  opinion,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man might  feel  the  lefs  objedion  and  difficulty  in  dating  his  own 
opinion.  All  he  wifhed  was,  that  the  Houfe  might  know  what 
they  were  to  exped  in  that  particular,  and  not  come  altogether 
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unprepared  to  meet  it,  when  the  proportion  Ihould  be  regularly 
made.  In  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
explain  a matter,  refipeifting  which  he  had  been  mifreprefented  in 
another  place.  He  hoped  he  had  done  it  fatisfa&orily  ; but  if  any 
Gentleman  entertained  a doubt  upon  any  part  of  what  he  had  faid, 
he  ihould  be  happy  to  rife  again  to  anfvver  any  queftion  on  that 
fubjeft,  and  to  give  the  fulled  explanation. 

Sir.  Pitt.  1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  did  not  rife  to  debate  at 
large  on  the  topics  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  They  had  juft  received  a voluminous 
Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  fearch  for  Precedents,  in 
order  that  the  Houfe  might  have  every  information  before  them  to 
guide  their  proceedings  under  the  prefent  arduous  and  fingular 
fituation  of  the  country,  that  the  wifdom  of  their  anceftors,  the 
ltatutes  of  the  realm,  and  the  records  of  Parliament  could  afford; 
and  he  had  moved  to  refer  that  Report,  together  with  the  exami- 
nation of  his  Majefty  s Phyftcians  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
Houfe,  who  were  to  take  the  date  of  the  nation  into  their  conff- 
deration  next  I ucfday.  In  that  Committee  the  topics  touched  on 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  neceffarily  undergo  an  ample 
difcuffion.  In  the  laft  debate  on  the  fubjeift,  there  appeared  to  be 
a point  at  iff ue  between  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and  himfelf; 
and  from  all  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  then  faid,  it 
ftill  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  at  ift'ue  than  before.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  explained,  as  he  thought  proper,  the  meaning  of 
a very  eftential  part  of  his  fpeech  on  Wednefday  laft.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  faid,  that  he  Ihould  be  forry  to  fix  on  any 
Gentleman  a meaning,  which  he  afterwards  declared  not  to  have 
been  his  meaning.  In  whatever  way,  therefore,  he  had  before 
underftood  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  words  relative  to  the 
Prince  s forbearing  to  affert  his  claim , &c.  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  matter  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  prefent  explanation, 
and  to  meet  it  upon  thofe  grounds,  upon  which  he  had  then,  after 
maturer  deliberation,  placed  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
now  afferted,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a Right  to  exercife  the 
Ro)  al  Authoiity  under  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  country  ; 
but  that  it  was  as  a right  not  in  pofteftion,  until  the  Prince  could 
excieile  it  on,  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  called,  the  adju - 
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dication  of  Parliament.  He  on  his  part  denied  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  any  right  whatever,  and  upon  that  point  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  and  he  were  hill  at  iftue ; an  iftue,  that  in  his  opinion 
mull  be  decided  before  they  proceeded  one  ftep  farther,  in  mined, 
the  great  and  important  confiderations  to  be  difcufted  and  deter- 
One  part  of  the  Right  Hon*  Gentleman’s  Speech,  Mr.  Pitt 
faid,  he  mutt  take  notice  of,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  ideas 
in  that  point  had  not  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite  accurate  and 
diftind.  He  feemed  to  have  intended  to  have  renounced  all  idea 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  right  to  ajfiume  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority  under  the  prefent  or  ftmilar  circumftances  without  the 
previous  adjudication  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  two  Houfes;  but 
if  he  underftood  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  corre&ly,  he  had 
ufed  the  word  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament ; the  plain  inference 
from  which  expreffion  was,  that  if  Parliament  were  not  fitting , the 
Prince  of  Wales  could  ASSUME  the  exercife  of  the  regal 
authority.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  that  he 
thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  could,  in  no  one  cafie , have  power  to 
ajfume  the  right . If  there  were  no  Parliament  in  exigence,  he 
granted  that  the  Heir  Apparent,  atting  in  concert  with  other 
perfons  in  great  filiations,  might,  under  fuch  circumftances  as  the 
prefent,  have  iftued  writs,  and  convened  the  two  Houfes,  for  the 
purpofe  of  providing  for  the  exigency.  Such  a proceeding  would 
be  j unified  by  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  with  a view  to  the 
fafety  of  the  nation,  which  fuperceded  all  forms ; but  that  it 
would  be  a legal  and  formal  fummons  of  the  Parliament,  or  that  a 
Parliament  could  be  called  together  without  legal  authority,  he 
muft  abfolutely  deny.  Such  a Meeting  would  be  a Convention, 
like  to  that  aftembled  at  the  time  of  the  Abdication  of.  James  the 
Second,  and  in  other  periods  of  difficulty ; but  it  could  not  be  a 
legal  and  formal  calling  together  of  a Parliament.  With  regard  to 
the  queftion  of  the  Prince  of  W’ales’s  right  of  ajfiitming  the  power 
during  the  intermiffion  of  Parliament,  and  his  right  not  in  poffief- 
fion  (as  it  was  called)  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament,  he  need  not 
reft  much  upon  the  diftin&ion,  denying,  as  he  did,  that  any  right 
to  ajfumeihc  Regal  Authority  under  any  circumftances,  independent 
°f  the  confent  and  approbation  of  Parliament,  exifted  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  But  fuppo/ing  the  right  of  aft'umption  of 
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Royalty  given  up  altogether,  and  that  the  Prince  muft  have  the 
right  adjudged  by  Parliament,  he  denied  that  they  were  canvaffing 
a right  and  atting  as  Judges,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
declared  they  were.  It  was  fubverfive  of  the  principles  of  the 
Conftitution  to  admit,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  feat  him- 
felf  on  the  Throne,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  and  the 
intimation  of  the  exigence  of  fuch  a right,  (as  he  had  remarked 
on  a former  occafion)  prefented  a queition  of  greater  magnitude 
and  importance  even  than  the  prefent  exigency  and  the  provifion 
that  it  neceffarily  required  ; a queftion  that  involved  in  it  the 
principles  of  the  Conftitution,  the  protection  and  fecurity  of  our 
liberties,  and  the  fafety  of  the  State  ! Whatever,  therefore,  might 
be  the  order  of  their  proceeding,  he  hoped  there  would  be  an 
unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  let 
the  Queftion  of  Right,  that  had  been  ftarted,  be  difmifted,  with- 
out its  being  fully  difcuffed  and  decided ; it  was  a queftion  that 
fliook  the  foundation  of  the  Conftitution,  and  upon  the  decifton 
of  which  all  that  was  dear  to  us  as  Britons  depended.  In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  it  was  their  firft:  duty  to  decide,  whether  there 
were  any  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  claim  the  exercife  of  the 
Regal  Power,  under  any  circumftances  of  the  country,  indepen- 
dent of  the  adlual  demife  of  the  Crown.  In  the  difcuflion  of  the 
powers  with  which  a Regent  was  to  be  invefted,  there  might  ba 
differences  of  opinion,  whether  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Prero- 
gatives fhould  be  delegated  on  the  grounds  of  expediency;'  there 
might  be  differences  of  opinion  whether  a portion  only  of  the  Royal 
Authority  fhould  be  delegated,  and  a part  referved  on  the  grounds 
of  prudence  and  difcretion.  Thefe  were  important  topicks, 
which  they  could  not  difcufs,  unlefs  they  firft  knew,  whether  they  ’[ 
were  fitting  as  Judges,  or  as  a Houfe  of  Parliament  poffefting  a 
power  of  deliberation,  and  capable  of  exercifing  a conftitutional 
difcretion.  T hey  muft  firft  afcertain,  whether  that  which  fhould 
be  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  matter  of 
adjudication  on  their  part,  of  right  in  his  Royal  Highnefs,  or  as  a 
truji  in  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  his  Majefty ; and  therefore  he 
fhould  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  the  queftion  of  Right  as 
a Preliminary  queftion.  If  that  queftion  fhould  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  there  would  be  no  need  of  fpecific  meafures  ; if  on 
the  contrary,  the  way  would  be  cleared,  and  the  Houfe  would 
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know  how  to  proceed.  He  had,  he  faid,  mentioned  the  alterna- 
tive, hut  God  forbid  that  the  fatal  alternative  (hould  be  decided 
( in  favour  of  the  intimated  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ! Having 
thus  gone  through  thofe  parts  of  Mr.  Fox’s  fpeech,  that  referred 
to  what  had  been  faid  of  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  notice  of  the  call  which  Mr. 

C,  Fox  had  made  upon  him,  relative  to  the  future  propofitions  to  be 
brought  forward  by  him  in  the  Committee  that  had  been  moved 
j for,  to  take  into  condderation  the  State  of  the  Nation.  He  faid, 
if  the  queftion  of  Right  fhould  be  decided,  as  he  thought  it  mud 
be,  upon  conditutional  principles,  he  fhould  in  that  cafe  Certainly 
proceed  to  propofe  meafures  for  providing  for  the  interruption  of 
the  Royal  Authority,  occafioned  by  his  Majefty’s  preient  incapa* 
i city  to  exercife  it ; and  as  he  was  always  happy,  when  he  could 
; concur  with  the  requifition  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he 
would  date  the  outline,  without  feeling  any  prejudice  to  the  per- 
fon  who  had  called  for  it ; but  he  begged  to  have  it  underdood, 
that  what  he  was  about  to  date  was  not  to  be  a matter  of  Debate 
at  that  moment,  nor  were  any  arguments  then  to  be  raifed  upon 
it.  He  proceeded  to  declare. 

That  however  decided  he  might  he  in  his  opinion  againji  the  *txholi 
or  any  part  of  the  Regal  Pc~  ter  being  vefted  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 9 
i as  a matter  of  right  {in  any  way  in  which  that  right  had  been  ex* 
i plained ,J  he  was  equally  ready  to  fay , that  as  a matter  of  diferetion, 
and  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  it  was,  in  bis  opinion,  highly 
defrablc , that  whatever  part  of  the  Regal  Power  it  was  necejfary 
fheuld  be  exercifed  at  all , during  this  unhappy  interval , flsould  be 
vefled  in  a Tingle perfon , and  that  perfon  the  PRINCE  of  WALES* 

I hat  he  alfo  thought  it  mofl  confjlent  with  true  ccnfitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  mojl  for  the  public  convenience,  that  his  Royal  Highnefi 
foould  exercife  that  portion  of  authority  ( whatever  it  might  be)  un- 
fettered by  any  permanent  council,  and  with  the  free  choice  of  his 
political  fervants.  With  regard  to  the  portion  of  Royal  Authority 
which  ought  to  be  given,  or  that  which  ought  to  be  withheld,  it  would 
be  premature  in  this  fctge  to  enter  into  the  particular  difcujfon  of  it ; 
but  he  had  no  objection,  even  novo,  to  declare  in  general,  that  whatever 
authority  was  necejfary  for  carrying  on  the  public  bufinefs  with  viyou* 
and  dif patch,  and  for  providing  during  this  interval  for  the  fafety 
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end  interefts  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  given  ; l tit  on  the  other 
hand , any  authority  not  necejfary  for  thefe  purpofes , and  capable  of 
being  by  pojjibility  employed  in  any  way  which  might  tend  to  embarrafs 
the  exercife  of  the  King's  lawful  authority , when  he  Jhould  be  enabled 
to  refume  it  into  his  own  hands , ought  to  be  withheld  ; becaufe,from 
its  being  given,  more  inconvenience  might  arife  to  the  future  interefis 
both  of  the  People  and  of  the  Crown,  than  any  which  could  arife  in 
the  mean  time_from  its  temporary  fufpenfon . 

The  principles  of  this  explicit  declaration  of  his  intention  he 
juftified  on  the  ground,  that  whatever  was  given  to  the  Regent, 
or  with-held,  ought  to  be  given  with  a view  to  the  moment  when 

0 _ 

his  Majefty  fhould  be  capable  of  refuming  his  rightful  preroga- 
tives, a circumftance  to  which  it  peculiarly  became  him  to  look, 
in  thefituation  in  which  he  Hood,  honoured  with  the  confidence  of 
a Sovereign  to  whom  he  was  bound,  and  flrongly  attached  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  duty— but  of  that  he  would  fay  no  more. 
Whatever  judgment  might  be  formed  of  what  he  had  faid,  he  was 
confcious  of  having  given  a free  and  an  honeft  opinion,  and  was 
fatisfied  with  that  confcioufnefs.  He  conceived  it  could  not  be 
thought  neceflary  for  him  to  go  any  farther  into  the  fubjeil,  as  the 
adj  ailment  of  the  whole  proceeding  mull  reft  with  the  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  where  it  would  be  neceffary  to  come 
forward  with  the  different  propofitions  feparately,  and  to  proceed 
ftep  by  ftep  to  mark  and  define  by  diftinit  refolutions,  what  parts 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative  fhould  be  given  to  the  Regent,  and  what 
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with- held. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  in  his  opinion 
pretty  nearly  Hated  every  thing  that  he  had  defired,  and  indeed 
full  as  much  as  he  either  did,  or  had  any  right  to  expeitfrom  him, 
and  that  with  extreme  candour.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  a diftindlion  between  the  right  cf  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while 
Parliament  was  ftting , and  his  right  while  Parliament  was  not  fit - 
.tiro,  and  had  afked  what  would  have  been  the  Prince’s  conduit 
under  the  latter  circumftance?  In  that  cafe,  Mr.  Fox  faid,  he»fup- 
pofed  the  Prince' would  have  done  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  Hated  might  have  been  done;  he  would  have  convened  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  referred  to  that  Convention,  the 
ccnftdtration  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  expeiled  when. they 
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declared  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  that  they  would  have  alfo  de- 
clared his  Right  to  the  Regency.  Some  words,  he  obferved,  had 
flipped  into  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  fpeech  which  feemed  to 
infinuate,  that  he  had  put  the  Regency  in  a point  of  view  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  placed  it.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  faid,  that  Houfe  was  to  decide  whether  it  was  a 
Right  or  a Truft.  When  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  dated  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  a Right  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority,  he  mod  un- 
doubtedly meant  to  exercife  it  as  a trud  from  the  people,  which 
h Parliament  might  refume,  alter  and  modify,  jud  as  Parliament 
thought  proper.  If  that  trud  were  abufed  eflentiaily,  the  people 
of  England  might  refume  it  without  the  Parliament,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  cafe  of  the  Revolution.  The  Regency  was  a trud,  on 
behalf  of  the  People,  for  which  the  Prince  was  refponfible,  in  like 
manner  as  his  Majefty,  and  every  Monarch  that  ever  fat  upon  the 
Throne,  were  refponfible  for  the  due  execution  of  their  high  of- 
fice ; Sovereignty  was  a trud  depending  on  the  natural  liberties  of 
mankind.  But  his  notions  on  Revolution  doctrines  had  been  fo 
often  dated,  and  were,  he  conceived,  fo  well  known  in  that  Houfe, 
that  he  fcarcely  fuppofed  it  would  "be  imputed  to  him,  that  he 
meant  to  deny  that  the  Regency  was  a truft  ; fo  far  from  it,  he  had 
upon  that  ground  urged  the  Prince’s  right  to  be  hereditary , con- 
ceiving an  hereditary  fuccefiion  the  bed  fecurity  to  the  people  for 
the  due  difeharge  and  faithful  execution  cf  the  important  trud  ved- 
cd  by  them  in  their  Governors.  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  ab- 
draft  quedion  of  Right,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  de- 
clared he  would  bring  forward  in  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation,  and  faid  till  he  faw  the  words  of  the  propofition,  it 
was  impoffible  for  him  to  fpeak  to  it.  It  might  be  a propofition 
which  the  Committee  might  affirm ; it  might  be  a propofition 
which  the  Committee  might  deny;  or  it  might  be  a propofition 
which  the  Committee  might  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  wave  the 
coniideration  of.  With  regard  to  the  deps  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  fra  he  would  take  in  the  Committee,  there  might 
be  objections  offered  to  his  intended  mode  of  proceeding,  and  he 
would  date  what  thofe  objections  were,  without  arguing  upon  any 
of  them.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  to  whom  the 
powers  of  the  Royal  Authority  fliould  be  entruded;  and  after  re- 
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folvitig  that,  he  had  declared  that  only  a portion  of  thofe  powers 
fhould  be  given.  A queHion  might  arife  between  thofe  two  Heps, 
viz.  a Debate  whetheh  there  Ihould  be  a portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
Royal  Authority  veiled  in  the  Regent  ? Mr.  Fox  considered  this  in 
the  two  different  points  of  view,  as  a queltion  of  right,  and  as  a 
quellion  of  expediency.  He  doubted  whether  the  plan  of  proceed- 
ing fiep  by  Hep  could  legally  be  purfued  ; and  whether,  allowing 
for  the  moment,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  rights  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  could  propofe  an  Aft  of  LegiHation.  He 
doubted  alfo,  whether  they  muH  not  neceffarily,  in  the  firfl  in- 
nance,  fet  up  fomething  for  a King,  to  give  his  confent  to  the  pro- 
pofed  defalcation  of  Royal  Authority,  whatever  it  might  be.  Re- 
Horing  the  Royal  Authority,  feemed  to  him  to  be  clearly  the  firff 
Hep  that  mull  be  taken,  and  that  the  two  Houfes  could  not  bargain 
tvith  the  Regent  before  hand  for  the  diminution  of  the  regal 
power.  He  profeffed,  he  faw  no  fort  of  neceffity  for  coming  to  a 
divifion  on  an  abHraft  propofition,  when  they  had  meafurcs  of  fo 
much  folidity  and  fubHance  to  take  ; where  the  portion  of  power 
that  muH  be  given  would  be  fo  much,  and  that  which  muH  be  with- 
held fo  little,  that  Hating  an  abHraft  proposition  was,  in  his  mind, 
ufelefs  ; he  thought  it  therefore  much  better  to  wave  it,  and  for 
both  Houfes  to  convince  men  by  their  afts,  and  not  by  abllraft  re- 
folutions.  ft  he  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  intentions,  he  obferved, 
were  plain  and  manifeH  ; and  he  had,  on  his  part,  exprefsly  Hated 
his  opinion  on  the  fubjeft,  viz.  to  invefl  his  Royal  Highnefs  with 
the  whole , not  a portion  of  the  Royal  Powers ; both  fides  of  the 
Houfe  were  therefore  fufficiently  underHood,  and  the  queflion  con- 
fequently  would  be,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  Prince 
of  Wales  a Regent,  cr  a Parliamentary  Regent,  and  thus  give  a 
fituation  and  create  a power,  hitherto  unknown  to  our  Conllitu- 
tion,  by  placing  a perfon  in  the  fituation  of  the  King,  without  re- 
gal powers. 

Mr.  Sheri-  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  did  not  rife  to  debate  the  mode  of  pro- 
dsn'  ceeding  Hated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ; his  Right  Hon. 

Friend  had  fully  fpoken  his  mind  upon  the  fubjeft  ; he  rofe  merely 
to  prevent  any  conclulion  being  drawn  irom  their  lilence  that  they 
concurred  in  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  putting  the  abHraft 
Propofition  on  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  argued 
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a^ainft  the  difcuffion  of  any  fuch  Propofition,  maintaining  that  it 
was  neither  likely  to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  or  the  peace 
of  the  Public.  It  could  not  conciliate,  it  might  create  diffienfions 
and  animofities,  and  therefore,  he  contended,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely un  wife,  as  it  was  obvioufly  unnecelfary  to  agitate  it  or  prefs 
the  Houfe  to  come  to  any  vote  upon  it.  He  reminded  the  Right 
I*  Hon.  Gentleman  of  the  danger  of  provoking  that  claim  to  be  af- 
ferted  [aloud  cry  of  Hear!  Hear!]  which  he  obferved  had  not  yet 
been  preferred.  [Another  cry  of  Hear!  Hear!]  He  repeated  his 
( words,  and  afked,  would  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  chufe  to  have 
his  own  Propofition  put  upon  the  Journals,  viz.  That  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  ?nore  Right  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority  during 
the  incapacity  of  the  King,  than  any  other  individual  fubjedt?  If  he 
would  not,  why  would  he  prefs  an  abftraCl  Propofition  that  mull 
throw  the  nation  into  anarchy  and  confufion  ? Mr.  Sheridan  faid, 
he  was  fq  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  difcuffion  of  the  Queition 
was  mifchievous,  that  he  was  fure  no  man,  who  was  not  a&uated 
by  a fpirit  of  diffenfion,  would  propofe  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  rofe  Mr.  Pitt, 
together,  but  the  former  obtained  the  hearing.  After  apologizing 
to  his  Lordfhip  for  taking  the  liberty  of  obliging  him  to  defer  the 
communication  of  what  he  meant  to  have  faid,  Mr.  Pitt  declared, 
he  rofe  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
chofen  to  treat  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  compliance  with  the 
requeft  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppoliteto  him.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  chofen  rather  indifcreetly,  and  with  a degree  of 
warmth  altogether  uncalled  for,  to  enter  into  a difcuffion  of  the 
propriety  of  bringing  forward  a Propofition  not  then  before  the 
Houfe,  but  which  would  come  under  difcuffion  in  a regular  way, 
on  a future  day.  It  was  evident,  he  faid,  that  there  were  but  two 
opinions  on  the  queition  that  had  been  hitherto  agitated,  touching 
the  prefent  exigency,  in  confequence  of  his  Majeily’s  incapacity  to 
exercife  the  Royal  Authority;  the  one,  that  they  were  to  delibe- 
rate on  one  of  the  molt  interefting  points  that  ever  came  before  a 
Houfe  of  Parliament ; the  other,  that  they  were  to  proceed  to  an 
adjudication  of  one  of  the  moll  important  rights  that  ever  was 
claimed.  In  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  opinions,  the  Houfe,  he  truft- 
cd,  would  do  their  duty  in  fpite  of  any  threat  that  might  be  thrown 
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out ; men  who  felt  their  native  freedom  would  not  fubmit  to  a 
threat,  however  high  the  authority  from  which  it  might  come. 

Lord  Frede-  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  faid,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  thrown 
tel],  * out  imputations  which  had  hurt  his  feelings  exceedingly.  He  did 
not  underhand  that  any  Member  had  a right  to  impute  bad  inten- 
tions to  another.  With  regard  to  the  queition  of  Right,  the  quef- 
tion  mull  neceflarily  be  difcuffed  before  any  other.  He  had  the 
other  day  heard  it  doubted,  whether  they  were  a Parliament  or  a 
Convention  ; it  had  even  been  afked,  whether  the  Speaker  had  a 
right  to  iffue  writs,  and  other  offenfive  expreffions  had  been  ufed 
which  he  did  not  recoiled.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  he  had 

v 

a right  to  debate  ; and  there  was  no  other  way  of  putting  it  out 
of  doubt  whether  they  were  a Parliament  or  not,  but  by  coming 
to  a decihon  cf  the  queftion  of  Right.  His  Lordfhip  wifhed  not 
that  bad  motives  fhould  be  imputed  to  any  man  j his  own  motives, 
he  declared,  were  pure  and  honourable. 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  in  reply  faid,  it  was  a pity  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
recoiled  what  he  had  complained  of  as  cftenfive  expreffions.  .With 
regard  to  the  doubt  whether  the  Speaker  could  blue  his  writ,  the 
Speaker  would  recoiled  it  originated  with  himfelf  and  not  with 
him.  As  to  the  noble  Lord’s  declaration  that  his  motives  were 
pure,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  pure  and  honourable, 
as  they  ought  to  be.  He  had  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 

the  noble  Lord  with  him  when  he  was  in  office,  but  never  had  that 

♦ 

good  fortune  when  out  of  his  Majeity’s  iervice.  He  recolleded 
thatjhis  Lordfhip  had  fupported  him  in  oppofing  a diffolution  of 
Parliament,  but  that  he  was  with  the  Miniiter  when  the  new  Par- 
liament affembled.  A proof  that  warm  and  zealous  as  the  part  the 
noble  Lord  had  taken  again  It  the  diffiolution  had  been,  the  noble 
Lord’s  opinion  had  changed  much  ‘fooner  than  his  own  had  done. 
Lord  Frede-  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  faid  he  had  not  replied  at  all  to  what 
rick  Camp-  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  faid,  but  to  words  fpoken  by  the  Hon. 

Gentleman  near  him.  With  regard  to  his  want  of  recollection  of 
what  pad  palled  on  a former  day,  the  fad  was,  he  did  recoiled 
the  expreffions  to  which  he  alluded,  but  that  lie  did  not  choofe  to 
repeat  grievances.  He  recolleded  the  word  recognition , which  had 
given  him  pain,  not  but  that  he  Wifhed  his  Royal  Highnefs  as  well 
as  the  Gentlemen  on  the  ether  fide  did  : nobody  could  with  him 
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better  when  he  had  a proper  power,  nor  was  more  willing  to  Tub- 
mit  to  him  when  he  fliould  be  Manager  of  the  Government  of  the 

country. 

Mr.  Sheridan  denied  that  he  had  ufed  any  threat,  as  imputed  to  Mr.  Shcri- 
him  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  faid,  he  had  only  ^ 
lpoken  of  the  danger  that  might  arife,  if  the  Prince  (houlu  be  pro- 
voked to  prefer  a claim,  which  he  certainly  had  not  yet  preferred, 
and  the  difcuflion  of  which  he  mult  continue  to  think  as  mif- 
chievous  in  its  tendency,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  unneceilary  ; he 
muft  therefore  repeat,  that  whoever  preffed  forward  fu~h  a dii- 
cullion,  was  actuated  by  a mifehievous  intention. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid  he  was  glad  to  hear  an  ex- Mr.  Pitt, 
planation.  Had  the  Hon.  Gentleman  been  equally  guarded  be- 
fore, he  fhould  not  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  have  taken  notice 
of  what  he  could  not  conceive  but  to  be  a threat.  The  phrafe 
which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  made  ufe  of,  was  the  aflertion  and 
not  the  preference  ; but  when  that  threat  came  from  io  high  an 
authority  he  could  not  fuffer  it  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  complained  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mr.  Sheri- 
put  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  did  not  fpeak. 

A few  more  words  of  explanation  took  place  between  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 

The  Queflion  was  then  put«and  agreed  to. 

It  was  then  moved, 

“ That  the  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
his  Majeily’s  Phyficians.  Alfo 

“ The  Report  of  the  Members  of  his  Majefty’s  molt  Honour- 
able Privy  Council.  And  alfo 

“ The  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  fearch  for  Pre- 
cedents, be  referred  to  the  faid  Committee.” 

The  Ho  aft  Fofe  immediately,  having  adjourned  to  Tuefday  next. 


¥ uef day,  December  \6. 

As  foon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  taken  his  feat,  he  Mr.  Pitt, 
moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  “ the  Houle  to  relblvc  Lt- 
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felf  into  a Committee  on  the  Conlideration  of  the  State  of  the  Na* 
lion,”  be  read,  which  being  done  accordingly,  together  with  the 
Order  for  referring  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
take  and  report  the  examinations  of  the  King’s  Phyficians,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  fearch  for,  examine 
and  report  Precedents,  &c.  to  the  laid  Committee,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  moved,  “ that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,”  which  having  been  on  the  Queftion  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Brook  Watfon,  Efq.  took  the  Chair  at  the  Table. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  began  his  fpeech  with  declaring, 

that  the  Houfe  were  then  in  a Committee  to  take  into  confidera- 
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tion  the  State  of  the  Nation,  under  circumftances  the  mod  cala- 
mitous and  important  that  had  ever  befallen  the  country  at  almoft 
any  period.  It  was  then  a century  ago  fmce  any  thing  of  equal 
importance  had  engaged  the  attention  of  that  Houfe.  The  cir- 
cumdance  that  had  then  occurred  was  the  Revolution,  between 
which,  however,  and  the  prefent  circumdance,  there  was  a great 
and  elfential  difference.  At  that  time  the  two  Houfes  had  to  pro- 
vide for  the  filing  up  of  a Throne  that  was  vacant  hy  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  the  Second  ; at  prefent  they  had  to  provide  for 
the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  when  his  Majefty’s  political 
capacity  was  whole  and  entire,  and  the  Throne  confequently  full, 
although  in  faftall  the  functions  of  the  executive  government  were 
iufpended,  but  which  iufpennon  they  had  every  reafon  to  expeCt 
would  be  but  temporary.  There  could  not,  he  faid,  be  but  one 
fentiment  upon  that  head,  which  was,  that  the  mod  fanguine  of 
his  Msjefty’s  Phyficians  could  not  effeft  a cure  more  fpeedily,  than 
it  was  the  anxious  wifh  of  every  man  in  that  Houfe,  and  every 
defeription  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds,  that  his  cure  might  be  effect- 
ed, and  that  he  might  thence  be  enabled  again  to  relume  the 
exercife  cl  his  own  authority.  During  the  temporary  continuance, 
however,  of  his  Majefty’s  malady,  it  was  their  indifpenfible  duty 
to  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Legiftature,  in  order  that  a due 
regard  might  be  had  to  the  fafety  of  the  Crown,  and  the  interefts 
of  the  People.  The  firft  Report  before  the  Committee  eftabliftied 
the  melancholy  fad,  that  had  rendered  their  deliberations  neceffary  ; 
the  fecond  contained  a colle&ion  of  fuch  Precedents,  feledcd  from 
the  hiftory  of  former  times,  as  were  iii  any  degree  analogous  to 
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the  prefent  unfortunate  fituation  of  the  country  ; although  he, would 
not  undertake  to  fay  that  dill  more  Precedents  miglrt  not  have  been 
; found,  yet  fuch  as  the  Report  contained,  would  lerve  to  throw  a 
confiderable  degree  of  light  on  the  fubjedl,  and  point  out  to  the 
Houfe  the  mode  of  proceeding  moil  proper  to  be  adopted.  N otwith- 
danding  the  magnitude  of  the  quedion,  what  provifion  ought  to  be 
* made  for  fupplying  the  deficiency,  there  was  a queltion  of  a greater, 
and  ilill  more  important  nature,  which  mult  be  difcufTed  and  decided 
firlt,  as  a preliminary  to  their  future  tranfadtions,  with  a view  to 
the  prefent  exigency.  The  queltion  to  which  he  alluded,  was. 
Whether  any  perfon  had  a right,  either  to  alfume  or  to  claim  the 
exercife  of  the*  Royal  Authority,  during  the  incapacity  and  infir- 
mity of  the  Sovereign  ; or,  whether  it  was  the  right  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Le- 
gidature  refulting  from  fuch  incapacity?  On  a former  day,  he 
had  dated,  that  in  confequence  of  an  aflertion  having  been  made 
in  that  Houfe,  that  a Right  attached  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Au- 
thority, as  foon  as  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  declared  his  Ma- 
jefty,  from  illnefs  and  indifpofition,  incapable  of  exercifing  his 
Royal  Fundiions;  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  abfolutely  and  indif- 
penfably  necefiary,  that  the  queltion  of  Right  ought  to  be  fil'd 
decided  by  the  Committee,  before  they  took  a fingle  fiep  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficiency  of  the  third  Eilate  of  the  Realm.  By  the 
afiertion  of  the  exigence  of  fuch  aright,  no  matter  whether  a right 
that  could  be  afiumed  in  the  firlt  inltance,  or  as  a right  which  at- 
tached after  the  declaration  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  that  his 
Majefty  was  incapable,  a doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  the  exig- 
ence of  what  he  had  ever  confidered  as  the  mod  facred  and  impor- 
tant rights  of  the  two  Houfes,  and  it  became  abfolutely  neceffiary 
for  them  to  decide  that  doubt,  and  by  fuch  decifion  afcertain  whe- 
ther they  had  a right  to  deliberate,  or  whether  their  proceedings 
mud  be  exceedingly  fnort,  and  they  fhould  have  only  to  adjudge, 
that  fuch  a Right  as  had  been  mentioned  was  legally  veiled  in  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

He  mentioned  the  difficulty  and  embarradinent  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  their  proceedings  by  the  aflertion,  that  fuch  a claim 
exided  ; and  although  he  was  free  to  <?onfefs,  that,  the  aflertiqn 
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had  not  been  made  from  any  authority,  and  that  they  had  iince 
heard,  though  not  in  that  Houfe,  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  claim  fhould  be  made,  yet  having  been  once  Hated,  by  a very 
refpedlable  Member  of  that  Houfe  as  his  opinion,  it  was  an  opinion 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  paiTed  by;  he  defired  it  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  he  had  not  fhrred  the  Queftion  of  Right 
originally  ; if,  therefore,  any  ferious  danger  were  actually  to  be 
dreaded  by  its  being  difcuffed  and  decided,  that  danger  and  its 
confequences  were  fclely  imputable  to  the  firfl  ilirrer  of  the  Quef- 
tion,  and  not  to  him.  Had  the  doubt  never  been  raifed,  an  ex- 
prefs  declaration  on  the  fubjedt  had  not  been  necetTary  ; but,  as 
the  matter  flood,  fuch  a declaration  mufi  be  made  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  begged,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  imputed  to 
him,  that  he  was  defirous  of  wafting  time  in  bringing  forward 
any  abflratt,  or  fpeculative,  or  theoretical  QueftiGn.  An  abftradl 
Quefticn,  in  his  conception  of  it,  was  a Queftion'  wholly  unne- 
cellary,  the  difcuffton  of  which  could  anfwer  no  end,  nor  could 
its  decifion  afford  any  light  to  guide  and  afSft  them  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. Of  a very  different  nature  was  the  Queftion  of  Right ; 
it  was  a Queftion  that  flood  in  the  way  of  all  fubfequent  proceed- 
ing, the  refolving  of  which  mull  neceffariiy  decide  upon  the  whole 
of  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  prefent  important  bufinefs  ; 
they  were  not  free  to  deliberate  and  determine  while  the  doubt  of 
an  exifting  right  or  claim  hung  over  their  heads,  they  could  not 
fpeak  intelligibly  or  to  any  purpofe  until  they  knew  their  proper 
characters,  and  whether  they  were  exerciling  their  own  rights  for 
the  fafety  of  the  Crown  and  the  interefts  of  the  people,  or  whether 
they  were  ufurping  that  which  had  never  belonged  to  them.  On 
that  ground  it  was,  that  he  had  declared  the  Queftion  of  Right 
not  to  be  an  abflradl  Queftion,  a fpeculative  Queftion,  or  a theore- 
tical Queftion.  The  firfl  information  the  papers  that  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  afforded,  was  that  which  he  ftiould 
make  the  firfl  refolution,  viz.  a refolution  of  fadt,  as  the  ground 
of  thofe  that  were  deftgned  by  him  to  follow  it ; a refolution 
Hating,  that  which  the  language  of  all  his  Majcfty’s  Phyficians 
afforded  fufficient  proof  of,  that  his  Majefty  was  incapable  from 
illnefs  of  coming  to  his  Parliament,  or  attending  to  any  public 
bufinefs,  whence  arofe  the  interruption  of  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
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Authority.  To  that  refolution  of  faft,  he  conceived  there  could 

not  be  any  obje&ion.  His  next  refolution  would  be  the  refolution 

i of  Ri  .:ht,  couched  in  partin  the  words  of  the  bill  of  Rights,  and 

i Rating,  “ That  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 

‘ and  Temporal,  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  the  rightful 

| Representatives  of  all  the  eflates  of  the  people  of  England,  to  pro- 

j.vide  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Legiflature,  by  the  interruption  of 

the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  in  confequence  of  his  Majefty’s 

i incapacity  through  indifpofition. ” He  renewed  his  arguments  in 

fupport  of  the  claim  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  declaring 

that  under  the  prefent  circurnflances  of  the  country,  it  was  his  firm 

and  unalterable  opinion,  that  it  was  the  abfolute  and  undeniable 

Right  of  the  two  Houfes  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  provide  for 

the  revival  of  the  third  eftate.  He  declared  he  would  Rate  the 

point  at  jffue  between  him  and  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppofite 

to  him  fairly.  He  vvifhed  not  to  take  advantage  of  any  fnades  of 

difference  between  them,  but  to  argue  upon  the  foljd  and  fubftan- 

tial  difference  of  their  opinions.  If  he  had  conceived  the  Right 

Hon.  Gentleman  properly,  he  had  afferted  that,  in  his  opinion, 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  upon  the  incapacity  of 

the  Sovereign  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority  being  declared, 

had  as  clear,  as  perfect,  and  as  indifputable  a Right  to  take  upon 

himfelf  the  full  exercife  of  all  the  authorities  and  prerogatives  of 

his  father,  as  if  his  Majefty  had  undergone  an  actual  demife.”  if 

it  could  be  proved  to  exiff  by  any  precedents,  drawn  from  hiflory 

or  founded  in  law,  or  by  the  analogy  of  the  Confiitution,  he7wifii- 

ed  to  have  been  told  what  thofe  precedents  were,  becaufe  in  that 

cafe  the  ground  would  be  narrowed,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 

Committee  rendered  ihort  and  fimple,  as  they  would  have  no  power 

nor  occafion  to  delibe'ate;  the  only  ffep  they  could  take  would  be 

0 # '> 

to  recognize  the  claim  of  Right.  That  claim  of  Right,  however, 

he  flatly  denied  to  have  any  existence,  capable  of  being  fuftained 

by  fuch  proof  as  he  had  mentioned  ; the  right  cf  providing  for  the 

deficiency  of  the  Royal  Authority,  he  contended,  refted  with  the 

two  remaining  branches  of  the  Legiflature.  He  profefled  himfelf 

exceedingly  happy  to  hear  that  a declaration  had  been  made  in 

; another  place  from  high  authority,  that  the  Right  Hated  by  the 

I Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  that  Houfe  to  have  cxiftence,  was  not 

meant 
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meant  to  be  urged  by  a great  perfonage.  He  faid,  he  came  that 
day  confirmed  in  every  opinion,  that  he  had  before  ttated,  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion  that  no  fuch  Right  or  Claim  vetted  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  to  exercife  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity during  the  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign  could  be  proved,  neither 
from  precedents  drawn  from  hittory,  nor  from  the  law,  nor  from 
the  fpirit  of  the  Conttitution. 

He  reminded  the  Committee,  that  when  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman firft  mentioned  the  Right  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  declared  he  was  willing  to 
wave  the  Motion  fora  Committee  to  fearch  for  precedents,  becaufe 
that  he  was  perfuaded,  and  the  Houfe  mutt  allow,  that  no  prece- 
dent could  be  found  that  bore  upon  the  particular  cafe  of  a Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown,  being  of  fuli  age,  and 
capable  of  taking  on  himfelf  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority, 
under  fuch  circumttances  as  the  prefent.  There  certainly  was  no 
cafe  precisely  in  point  undoubtedly,  but  though  their  Committee 
above  ttairs  could  not  find  a cafe  precifely  in  point,  they  had  fur- 
nifned  the  Houfe  with  many  precedents  from  which  analogies  might 
be  drawn.  He  called  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppofite  to 
him  to  point  out  a fingle  cafe  analogous  to  the  infancy,  infirmity, 
or  illnefs  of  a Sovereign,  in  which  the  full  powers  of  fovereignty 
were  exerciled  by  any  one  perfon  whatever.  If  the  Right  attached 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  under  the  prefent  circumttances,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  on  the  demife  of  his  Father,  an  Heir  Preemptive  would 
fucceed  as  perfe&ly  as  an  Heir  Apparent ; and  agreeable  to  that 
doflrine,  thofe  Precedents  that  would  attach  in  the  one  cafe,  would 
attach  in  the  other.  For  Precedents  that  were  analogous,  he  would 
refer  the  Committee  to  the  Report  on  the  table,  the  Precedents  in 
which,  though  they  might  not  throw  all  the  light  on  the  fubjett 
that  could  be  wifhed,  certainly  tended  to  elucidate  it  confiderably. 
He  faid,  he  would  refer  to  fome  of  thde  precedents,  and  convince 
Gentlemen  that  their  refult  formed  clear,  undeniable  proof,  that 
no  fuch  Right  exitted  as  had  been  pretended.  The  firtt  Precedent 
was  taken  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  no  Heir 
Apparent  had  claimed  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority.  The 
Parliament  of  thofe  days,  (whether  wifely  or  not  was  no  quettion 
before  the  Committee)  provided  a Council  about  the  King’s  perfon 

to 
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to  ad  for  him,  a clear  proof  that  they  conceived  the  power  exifled 
with  them  to  provide  for  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority.  The 
next  Precedent  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  when 
Counfellors  were  all®  appointed  to  exercife  the  regal  Power.  The 
third  Precedent  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ; at 
that  time  the  Parliament  were  called  together  by  the  young  King’s 
fecond  uncle,  the  firft  being  ftill  living,  but  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Ad  was  ratified  by  Parliament,  they  not  confidering  it  fuffi- 
cient  that  it  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Duke.  In  that  in- 
flance,  again,  it  was  clear  that  the  Regency  was  carried  on  by  the 
1 Parliament.  Thefe  three  inllances  were  the  principal  of  thole 
hated  in  the  Report  of  their  Committee;  fubfequent  Precedents 
would  prove  that  no  one  intlance  could  be  found  of  any  per- 
Ton’s  having  exercifed  the  Royal  Authority  during  the  infancy  of 
a King,  but  by  the  grant  of  the  two  Houles  of  Parliament,  except- 
ing only  where  a previous  provifion  had  been  made. 

Having  thus  far  mentioned  the  power  of  Parliament  during  the- 
infancy  of  a King,  he  faid  he  would  next  hate  their  power  during 
the  King’s  abfence  ; and  if  in  that  cafe  it  fhould  be  averted,  that 
the  Heir  Apparent  had  a Right  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority, 
let  the  Committee  confider  how  that  affertion  would  Hand.  It  had 
been  faid,  that  in  the  majority  of  fuch  cafes,  the  power  had  been 
given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  fuch  cafes  could  be  adduced, 
they  would*  he  owned,  be  cafes  in  point ; but  then  to  prove  what? 
To  prove,  that  fuch  Heirs  Apparent  po defied  no  inherent  right. 
If  a right  exilled  to  reprefent  the  King,  it  mult  be  a perfect  and 
an  entire  right,  a right  admitting  of  no  modification  whatever, 
becaufe  if  any  thing  fhort  of  the  whole  power  were  given,  it  would 
be  lefs  than  by  Right  could  be  claimed,  and  confequently  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  no  fuch  Right  exifled.  Eut  could  any  fuch 
cafes.be  pointed  out?  By  a reference  to  the  Ancient  Records,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  Cujlodes  Regni,  or  Lieut etiant  for  the  King, 
had  never  been  inverted  with  the  whole  Rights  of  the  King  him- 
felf.  The  powers  given  to  the  Cujlodes  Regni  had  been  different 
under  different  circumrtances  ; a plain  and  manifert  inference  thence 
arofe,  that  the  Cujlodes  Regni  did  not  hold  their  fituation  as  a Right, 
but  by  appointment.  The  powers  of  bellowing  benefices,  and 
doing  other  ads  of  Sovereignty,  had  been  occafionally  given  to  the 
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Cbftodes  Regni,  which  fhewed  that  their  powers  had  always  been 
iubjed  to  home  limitation  or  other.  After  dwelling  upon  thefe 
proofs,  that  no  Right  to  reprefent  the  Sovereign  in  his  life-time 
had  ever  exided,  as  far  as  our  Records  could  teftify,  he  obferved, 
that  in  modern  times  Lords  J uftices  had  been  frequently  appointed 
. to  the  exercife  of  fovereign  authority,  during  the  refidence  of  a 
Prince  of  age  in  the  country. 

Another  indance  that  occurred  to  him  was,  where  the  exercife 
of  Royalty  had  been  interrupted  by  fevere  illnefs,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  more  a cafe  in  point  than  any  other  to  the 
prefent  melancholy  moment ; this  was  the  Precedent  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  where  the  Heir  Apparent  was  not  of  full  age; 
it  would  then,  to  fupply  the  defect  of  that  Precedent,  be  necefTary 
to  have  rccourfe  to  the  principles  of  the  Conditution,  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  ; it  would  be  found,  that  though  the  Parliament 
of  that  day  provided  for  the  moment,  that  they  were  not  content 
with  fuch  provifion,  but  that  they  looked  forward  to* the  time  when 
the  Heir  Apparent  fhould  attain  full  age,  granting  him  a rever- 
fionnry  patent,  the  fame  precifely  with  the  Regent’s,  to  take  place 
when  he  fhould  come  of  age.  Thus,  though  they  provided  for 
allowing  him  at  that  period  more  conliderable  powers  than  they  had 
fuffered  him  before  to  pofiefs,  they  had  dill  not  granted  him  the  full 
powers  of  Sovereignty,  but  had  made  fuch  limitations  that  proved 
their  mod  pofitive  denial  ofnny  Right  exiding.  That  indance,  tho* 
4 fingle  one,  and  where  the  Heir  Apparent  was  not  of  full  age,  was 
fufficicnt  to  fhew  the  fenfe  of  Parliament  ii\  thofe  days,  as  much  a$ 
if  the  Heir  Apparent  had  been  of  full  age.  If  no  precedent  con- 
trary to  thofe  he  had  dated  to  the  Committee  could  be  advanced, 
he  fhould  prefume  that  it  would  be  evident  to  the  Committee,  that 
no  Right  exided  with  an  Heir  Apparent,  or  an  Heir  Prefumptive, 
to  allume  the  junctions  of  Royalty  on  the  temporary  incapacity  of 
the  Sovereign,  nor  any  Rights  but  thofe  delegated  by  the  two 
remaining  branches  of  the  Legiflature.  He  fcrupled  not  therefore 
to  declare,  that  no  pofitive  law,  nor  no  analogy  from  any  law, 
could  be  adduced  to  fupport  the  dodrine  of  Right.  A record  had 
indeed  been  quoted  elfevvhere  (alluding  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords)  to 
prove  that  the  King  and  the  Heir  Apparent  was  one  and  the  fame 
perfon,  and  that  it  followed  of  courfe,  that  on  the  incapacity  of 
2 the 
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the  King,  the  Heir  Apparent  had  a legal  and  clear  Right  imme- 
diately to  excrcife  the  fame  powers  that  the  King  had  poffeffed  ; 
but  there  was  a different  opinion  held  of  that  record,  by  perfons  of 
great  eminence  and  authority  in  the  law,  and,  by  their  opinion,  a 
far  different  conclufion  was  drawn  from  the  fame  record,  the  me- 
taphorical expreffion  of  which  was  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

I Another  opinion  which  had  been  ftarted  was,  that  if  Parliament 
had  not  been  fitting,  that  then  the  Prince  would  have  had  a right 
to  affume  the  Royai  Authority,  and  fummon  Parliament;  that  he 
I alfo  exprelsly  denied.  Thole,  he  faid,  who  were  like  him  ftand- 

[ing  up  for  the  Rights  of  Parliament,  and  through  Parliament  for 
the  Rights  ol  the  people,  were  peculiarly  fortunate  in  one  parti- 
cular : they  were  as  fortunate  as  molt  of  thofe,  who  had  truth  and 
juflice  on  their  fide,  generally  were  ; for  little  was  left  them  to  dof 
but  to  controvert  and  overcome  their  antagonifts , by  Jiating  to  them , 
and  comparing  their  oivn  arguments  and  affert  ions , made  at  different 
times , and  as  the  occajion  Juited* . It  had  been  faid  elfewhere  by  ^ 

learned  Magiftratc,  (who  had  chofen  to  force  his  own  conftru&ion 

.* 

on  their  filence,)  that  our  ancellors,  if  they  had  entertained  any 
doubt  of  the  Right  of  an  Heir  Apparent,  would,  in  their  wifdom, 
have  provided  for  fo  poffble  a cafe  as  the  prefen t.  So  far  from 
leaving  it  to  that  learned  Lord’s  wifdom  to  interpret,  it  mull,  he 
faid,  be  beiieved  by  the  Committee,  that  they  would  have  pro- 
vided for  it  in  plain,  dilKnft,  clear,  and  exprefs  words,  and  would 
not  have  left  it  liable  to  be  differently  underllood,  as  different  men 
chofe,  for  different  reafons,  to  fay  it  ought  to  be  underllood  ; the 
wifdom  of  our  ancellors,  however,  he  conceived,  was  better  proved 
by  their  having  faid  nothing  upon  it,  but  left  fuch  a quellion  to  be 
decided  where  it  ought  to  be  decided,  whenever  the  occalion  rew 
quired  it,  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  That  the  Committee 
might  affert  the  fame,  he  meant,  in  the  Refolution  he  ffiould  offer, 
to  quote  that  doftrine  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  affert  that  it 
refted  with  the  Lords  and  Commons  as  the  rightful  Reprefentatives 
I of  the  people.  If  the  contrary  doftrine  was  fo  evident  that  it  mull 
be  true,  if  the  Heir  Apparent,  or  Heir  Preemptive,  had  a clear 
nght  to  affume  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  on  the  interruption  of  thofe 

* Seca  pamphlet  juft  publilhed  by  Stockdale,  intituled,  “Political  Blos- 
soms of  the  Right  Hon • Charles  'James  Foxd' 
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powers,  he  faid,  he  delired  to  alk  every  Gentleman  in  the  Com-" 
mittee,  whether  they  would  wifh  to  adopt  {uch  a doftrine  as  a 
doftrine  applicable  to  the  fafety  of  the  Crown,  which  had  been 
long  glorioufly  worn  by  his  Majefty,  and  which  it  was  the  ardent, 
the  fincere  wifh  of  his  people,  he  might  long  continue  to  wear, 
until  it  fhould,  in  due  time,  and  in  a natural  manner,  defcend  to 
his  legal  and  his  illullrious  SuccefTor.  He  depreca^d  the  idea  of 
avoiding  the  difcuffion  of  what  limitations  might  be  neceflary  for 
enfuring  the  fafety  of  the  Crown  on  the  head  of  its  prefent  Pof- 
feffor,  on  account  of  the  many  virtuous  qualifications  of  the  Prince, 
or  out  of  refpeft  to  any  other  motive  whatever.  It  would  not  have 
been  wifdom  in  our  anceftors,  had  they  faid,  that  the  care  of  the 
perfon  of  the  Sovereign  ought  to  be  veiled  in  the  Heir  Apparent, 
He  hoped  in  this  declaration  not  to  be  mifunderllood,  for  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  greatell  and  bed  qualities  in  the  prefent 
Heir  Apparent;  but  he  would  rather  prefer  what  he  faid  to  be 
mifreprefented  in  any  manner,  and  any  where,  than  facrifice  the 
duty  he  owed  to  the  fafety  of  his  Sovereign,  and  to  the  interells 
of  the  people.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppofite  him  had 
faid,  on  a former  day,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  as  clear  a right 
to  the  excrcife  of  Sovereign  Authority,  as  he  would  have  had  in 
cafe  of  the  natural  demife  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  he  conceived 
the  prefent  to  be  a civil  death.  Could  the  Committee  confider 
his  Majefty’s  indifpofition,  which  was  not  an  uncommon  cafe^ 
and  generally  but  temporary, — could  they  conceive  that  his  Ma-< 
jelly  had  undergone  a civil  death  ? He  was  lure  they  would  notv 
Jf  fuch  a thing  exilled  at  the  prefent  moment,  as  a civil  death , his 
Royal  Highnefs  would  immediately  afeend  the  Throne,  with  the 
full  exercife  of  Royal  Prerogative,  and  not  as  a Regent ; fora 
civil  death , like  a natural  death,  was  permanent.  He  Hated,  from 
Mr.  Jullice  Blackllone,  that  there  were  but  two  cafes  in  which  a 
man  could  undergo  a civil  death  ; the  firft  of  which  was,  his  being 
banilhed  from  the  realm  by  procefs  of  common  law,  or  by  his 
having  entered  into  religion,  and  become  a monk  profefied,  thereby 
taking  bimfelf  for  ever  away  from  all  fecular  concerns.  The  firll 
was  an  aft  which  cut  off  a crimioal  from  all  foeicty  within  the 
realm,  and  the  other  was  the  voluntary  aft  of  retiring  from  the 
world.  Would  any  man  pretend,  that  either  of  thole  cafes  was 
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analogous  to  the  prefent  unfortunate  incapacity  of  his  Majefty  ? 
Would  any  perl'on  fay,  that  his  Majefty  had  by  procefs  of  law  been 
difabled,  or  by  his  own  voluntary  aft,  rendered  incapable  of  wear- 
ing the  Crown  ? Would  they  aftert,  that  afts  of  perpetual  difability 
were  analogous  to  the  vifitation  of  God,  a ftroke  inftifted  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  which  might,  and  probably  would,  be  but 
temporary?  Could  it  be  pretended,  that  they  ought  to  be  adduced, 
as  afts  to  prevent  his  Majefty  from  in  future  exerciftng  thofe  powers 
which  he  had  never  forfeited,  which  he  had  never  renounced  ? — 
After  having  advanced  fo  much  in  contradiftion  to  the  Claim  of 
. Right,  he  believed  no  one  would  think  of  afterting  it.  The  only 
queftion  then  was,  and  to  which  what  had  pafied  before  was  but 
preliminary.  Where  did  the  right  exill?  If  no  provifion  in  prece- 
dent, in  hiftory,  or  in  law,  was  to  be  found  for  the  exercife  of  fuch 
authority  on  the  difability  of  the  Sovereign,  where  was  it  to  be 
found  ? It  was  to  be  found  in  the  voice,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  people: 
with  them  it  refted ; and  although  in  extraordinary  cafes,  in  moft 
, countries,  fuch  an  event  as  the  calamity  they  all  deplored  would 
have  gone  near  to  diflolve  the  Conftitution  itfelf,  yet  in  thi«  mOr£ 
happily  tempered  form  of  government,  equally  participating  the 
advantages,  and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  the  evils  of  a Demo- 
cracy, an  Oligarchy,  or  an  Ariftocracy,  it  would  have  no  fuch 
effeft ; for  though  the  third  eftate  of  the  Legiftature  might  be  de- 
ficient, yet  the  organs  of  fpeech  of  the  People  remained  entire  in 
their  Reprefentatives,  by  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  the  Commons, 
through  which  the  fenfe  of  the  people  might  be  taken.  The  Lords 
and  the  Commons  reprefented  the  whole  eftates  of  the  people,  and 
with  them  it  refted  as  a Right,  a conftitutional  and  legal  Right,  to 
provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Legiftature, 
whenever  a deficiency  arofe  : they  were  the  legal  organs  of  fpeech 
for  the  people,  and  fuch  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  doftrine  of  the 
Conftitution.  He  faid,  he  would  not  merely  ftate  thefe  as  his  own 
opinions,  but  he  would  ftate  them  to  be  the  opinions  of  thofe  who 
had  framed  the  Revolution ; who  had  not,  like  the  Committee,  to 
provide  for  the  interruption  of  regal  powers  while  the  throne  was 
full,  but  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Le- 
giflature,  which  was  wholly  vacant.  Whenever  the  third  branch, 
however,  of  the  Legiftature  was  wholly  gone,  or  but  fuffered  a fuf- 
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pennon,  it  was  equally  neceiTary  to  refort  to  the  organs  of  the 
people  s fpeech.  Agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  the  records 
of  Parliament,  to  precedent,  and  to  the  conditution,  the  political 
capacity  of  the  King,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  forfeiture  of  the 
Crown,  was  always  confidered  as  legally  entire;  and  during  that 
political  capacity,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Conditution,  if 
any  natural  incapacity  fhould  caufe  a fufpenfion  of  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, it  then  reded  with  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Legida- 
ture  to  fupply  fiich  defeat.  In  every  proceeding  of  the  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  they  had  a&ed  upon  fuch  power, 
and  declared  who,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Royal  Authority  was 
to  be  exercifed,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  King.  In  that  reign, 
the  Duke  of  Glouceder  claimed  the  Regency,  and  applied  to  Par- 
liament for  the  fame  as  his  right;  but  the  anfwer  of  Parliament 
to  fuch  claim  was,  that  he  neither  had  by  birth,  nor  by  the  will  of 
his  brother,  any  right  whatever  to  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Autho* 
xitv.  They,  however,  appointed  him  Regent,  and  intruded  him 
with  the  care  of  the  young  King.  Here  was  an  indance  of  the 
Viaiiu  _Rieht  having  been  aftually  made ; and  an  indance  like- 
wife  that  it  had  been  tunj  ^pci^ed  upon  by  the  then  Parliament, 
that  neither  from  the  law  of  the  land,  dCf  Kom  precedent,  any 
fuch  right  exided.  The  Rights  of  Parliament  were,  itt  con- 
genial with  the  Conditution.  He  referred  the  Committee  to  every 
analogy  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  principles  of  the  Conditution, 
and  the  only  Right,  he  faid,  it  was  clear,  would  be  found  to  exid 
in  Parliament, — a Right  capable  of  fo  effectually  providing  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Legidature,  as  to  enable  them 
to  appoint  a power  to  give  fanCtion  to  their  proceedings,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  the  King  was  prefent.  As  the  power  of  filling 
the  Throne  reded  with  the  people  at  the  Revolution,  fo  at  the 
prefent  moment,  on  the  fame  principles  of  liberty,  on  the  fame 
Rights  of  Parliament,  did  the  providing  for  the  deficiency  red  with 
the  people.  He  declared,  he  felt  himfe/f  inadequate  to  the  great 
talk  of  dating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Conditution,  and  of 
Parliament;  but  he  had  made  it  appear,  as  plainly  as  he  could, 
that  no  Right  exided  any  where,  to  exercife  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  during  the  indifpodtion  of  the  Sove- 
reign. He  had  alfo  proved,  that,  from  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe, 
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it  refted  with  that  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  to  provide 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  Legillature.  He  fuppofed,  that  doubts 
might  be  dated,  as  to  the  propriety  of  coming  to  any  decifion  on 
the  quedion,  and  that  he  might  be  charged  with  having  dirred 
notions  dangerous  to  the  date;  but  fuch  quedions,  he  begged  it  to 
be  remembered,  ^had  not  dirred.  When  quedions  concerning  the 
Rights  of  the  People,  the  Rights  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  intered 
of  the  nation,  were  darted,  it  was  necefiary,  if  the  Houfe  had  a right 
on  the  fubjeft,  to  exercife  that  right ; it  was  their  duty,  it  was  a mat- 
ter that  could  by  no  means  be  lightly  given  up.  If  it  was  their  duty, 
in  the  prefent  calamitous  date  of  the  nation,  to  grant  power,  they 
ought  to  knowhow  they  granted  fuch  power:  they  mud  decide  either 
in  the  manner  of  a choice,  or  as  aiding  judicially  to  recognize  a Claim 
of  Right ; and  if  they  recognized  fuch  claim,  it  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  had  no  power  to  deliberate  on  the  fubjett. 
If  they  did  not  come  to  fome  deciiion,  they  would  confound  their 
own  proceedings,  and  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  poderity  in 
point  of  precedent ; they  were  not,  therefore,  to  confult  their  own 
convenience.  He  remarked,  that  originally  the  Claim  of  Right 
had  been  aderted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  drong  and  lofty 
terms,  but  that  the  tone  had  been  dnce  fomewhat  lowered.  He 
noticed  a declaration  that  had  been  made  elfewhere,  of  no  intention 
of  a/Tcrting  a Right ; but  it  had  been  made  in  words,  and  there 
was  no  parliamentary  ground  to  go  upon,  that  a Right  would  not 
be,  at  fome  future  period  in  our  hidory,  attempted  to  be  either 
aflumed,  or  aflerted.  He  declared,  he  could  fee  no  pofiibility  of 
the  Committee  proceeding  a fingle  dep  further,  without  knowing 
on  what  kind  of  ground  they  proceeded,  and  therefore  it  became 
indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  have  the  Quedion  of  Right  decided.  The 
danger  of  the  quedion  originated  in  its  having  been  dirred,  not  in 
its  having  been  decided.  The  danger  of  the  dirring  would  be  done 
away  by  the  decifion  ; but  the  leaving  it  undecided,  and  equivocal^ 
would  be  highly  dangerous.  The  decifion  of  both  Houfes  could  be 
attended  with  no  diffenfion  ; but  if  the  Right  of  Parliament  was  not 
confirmed,  the  meafures  of  both  Houfes  would  be  imputed,  he  feared, 
rather  to  motives  of  perfonal  intered  and  convenience,  than  to  a due 
regard  for  the  intered  of  the  country.  The  meafures  he  meant  to  pro- 
pofe,  were  di&ated  from  no  other  motives  than  an  anxious  defire. 
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in  conformity  to  his  duty,  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  King, 
the  Rights  of  Parliament,  and  the  interefts  of  the  People. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech  took 
notice  of  the  opinions  Hated  by  a noble  Lord  in  another  place,  in 
contradiction  to  his  affertion,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more 
right  to  affume  the  Regency  than  any  other  individual fubjed.  He  faid, 
he  underltood  that  in  arguing  that  matter,  feme  very  extraordinary 
inodes  of  reafoning  had  been  reforted  to.  Among  other  proofs, 
that  the  Rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  different  from  thofe 
of  other  fubjeCts,  it  had  been  faid,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was, 
in  an  old  Record  quoted  by  Lord  Coke,  pronounced  one  and  the 
fame  with  the  King.  The  faCt  certainly  was  fo,  but  to  draw  from 
fuch  a circumflance,  an  argument,  that  the  Prince  had  a Right  to 
exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority  under  the  prefent  circumftances 
of  his  Majelly’s  unfortunate  incapacity,  was  an  inference  fo  mon- 
ftrous,  that  he  fliould  think  he  deferved  cenfure  for  fporting  with 
the  gravity  of  the  Houfe,  if  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  treat  it  with  any 
thing  like  ferioufnefs.  In  truth,  a very  different  conclufion  might 
be  drawn  from  the  whole  of  that  Record,  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage of  which  was  not  to  be  taken  in  a literal  fenfe,  in  that  or 
any  other  point  of  fo  much  importance.  Another  pofition  laid 
down  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place,  was,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  and  being  of  full  age,  could  aifume 
the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Authority,  if  his  Majefty’s  infirmity 
had  occurred  when  Parliament  was  not  fitting , but  that  doCtrine 
had  been  fo  exprefsly  contradicted  in  that  Houfe  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  oppofite  to  him,  when  the  fubjeCt  was  laid  agi- 
tated, that  it  was  needlefs  for  him  to  fay  a fyllable  more  upon  it. 
A third  argument  urged  in  fupport  of  the  Prince’s  rights  was,  that 
a Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  came  to  the  Crown,  could  fue  out  an 
execution  as  King  in  a caufe  in  which  he  had  obtained  a judgment  as 
Prince  of  \\  ales.  But  what  was  there  in  that  ? The  reafon  why  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  this  advantage  over  other  fubje&s  was  obvious. 
If  the  fon  of  a Peer,  who  had  maintained  a fuit  in  the  Courts  in 
Wefhninfler  Hall,  and  obtained  a judgment,  fucceeded  to  his  fa- 
ther’s honours  before  he  had  fued  out  an  execution,  he  could  not 
fue  out  an  execution  without  previoufly  identifying  himfelf,  and 
convincing  the  Court  that  he  was  the  fame  perfon  who  had  pro- 
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fee  u ted  the  fuit,  and  obtained  the  judgement.  And  why  was  not 
the  Prince  of  Wales  obliged  to  do  the  fame?  for  this  plain  reafon, 
the  Courts  of  Wellminiler  Hall  are  held  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
and,  therefore,  in  his  own  Courts,  it  muft  be  a matter  of  notoriety, 
that  on  the  demife  of  the  Crown,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  it,  and  become  King:  But  were  thefe  arguments  mul- 
tiplied ten  times  over,  what  did  they  prove  ? Merely  that  the 
Prince  had  rights  of  fome  fort  or  other,  peculiar  to  himfelf ; but 
did  they  prove,  that  he  had  a right  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Au- 
thority on  his  Father’s  incapacity,  without  the  confent  and  declared 
approbation  of  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  Legiflature  ? 

No  more  than  a proof  that  a man  had  an  eftate  in  Middlefex,  was 
a proof  that  he  had  another  in  Cornwall,  and  a third  in  Yorkfhire. 

Jn  fatt,  all  thefe  arguments  put  together,  regarded  and  confidered 
with  a reference  to  the  point  in  difpute,  viz.  Whether  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  had  a right  to  exercife  the  Sovereign 
Authority,  during  the  Incapacity  of  his  Majefty,  were  fo  irrele- 
vant, fo  foreign  to  the  Quellion,  and  fo  perfe&ly  abfurd,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  relied  on  as  Law,  even  if  they  came  from  the  tnoutb 
of  a fudge. 

In  a fubfequent  part  of  his  Speech,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, talking  of  the  ftrong  and  lofty  affertion  that  had  been  at 
firft  made  of  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent, 
to  affume  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereignty  faid,  that  dodtrine  had 
been  retracted , — he  begged  to  retradt  the  word,  not  retraced,  but 
difavowed.  This  reminded  him  of  the  Precedent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  during  which  the  Duke  of  Glouccfter  quarrelled 
with  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  which  difagreement  rofe  fo  high, 
and  was  carried  fo  far,  that  at  length  the  Duke  brought  a criminal 
charge  againll  the  Bifhop,  accufing  him  of  having,  in  a former 
reign  advifed  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  the  Fifth)  to 
affume  the  Sovereign  Authority  in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 

Henry  the  Fourth.  Though  this  charge,  if  proved,  would  have 
been  High  Treafon,  the  Bifhop  defired  that  it  might  go  to  the 
Judges,  and  the  validity  of  it  be  enquired  into.  The  quarrel, 
however,  was  compromifed  on  grounds  of  perfonal  convenience, 
and  the  charge  never  came  to  a legal  decifion.  Towards  the  con* 
clufion  of  his  fpeech,  after  having  eflablifhed  the  right  of  the  two 
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Houfes  of  Parliament  to  provide  the  means  for  fupplying  the 
defeat  in  the  cafe  of  the  King’s  incapacity  to  exercife  the  Sovereign 
Authority,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  care  to  imprefs 
the  Houfe  with  a conviction,  that  if  they  had  a right  they  had 
alfo  a duty,  and  that  a duty,  which  neither  their  allegiance  nor 
their  attention  to  their  Sovereign  would  allow  them  to  difpenfe 
with.  It  was  tncir  duty  at  this  time  not  only  unequivocally  to 
declare  their  Right,  fo  that  it  might  remain  afcertained,  and  be- 
yond the  pofii bility  of  all  queftion  hereafter,  and  be  fecured  to 
poherity,  but  to  proceed  without  delay  to  exercife  their  Right, 
and  provide  the  means  of  fupplying  the  defed  of  the  perfonal 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  arifing  from  his  Majefty’s  Indif- 
pofition.  He  reafoned  again!!  the  probability  of  their  decifion 
either  caufing  a diflention  between  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament* 
or  producing  any  mifchievous  confequences  of  any  kind.  On  the 

contrary,  if  the  Right  was  not  declared  as  well  as  decided,  it 
would  appear  that  the  two  Houfes  had  made  a compromife  unbe* 
coming  themfelves,  and  had  aded  upon  perfonal  motives  rather 
than  a due  regard  to  the  true  interefls  of  their  Country. 

ri  he  Chance /lor  of  the  Exchequer  here  read  his  tyvo  Refolutions, 
as  follow  ; and  ..her  he  had  read  the  two,  he  moved  the  firft,  which 
was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

I.  I hit  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

I liai  his  Majeify  is  prevented,  by  his  prefent  indifpofition, 
from  coming  to  his  Parliament,  and  from  attending  to  public  bu- 
finefs,  and  that  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  is 
thereby  for  the  prefent  interrupted.” 

II.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

**  ^ kat  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
iempoial  and  Commons  of  Great-Britain  now  aflembled,  and 
lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  reprefenting  all  the  efhtes  of  the  people 
of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  fupplying  the  defed  of  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  ariling  from  his  Ma- 

J*e%  s indifpofition,  in  fuch  mapner  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe 
may  appear  to  require.” 

Refolved, 

That  for  this  purpofe,  and  for  maintaining  entire  the  Confli- 
tutional  Authority  of  the  King,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  faid  Lords  ' 
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Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  of  Grcat-Britain,  lhould 
determine  on  the  means  whereby  the  Royal  AlTent  may  be  given 
in  Parliament  to  fuch  Bill  as  may  be  palled  by  tjie  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  refpedting  the  exercife  of  the  powers  and  authorities 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  prefent  indifpofition.” 

The  Majier  of  the  Rolls  followed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  Sir  R.  Pc 
quer,  and  began  upon  the  legal  view  of  the  queftion  with  declar- 
ing, that  till  within  the  laft  ten  days,  he  never  had  heard  of  there 
exifting  any  right  in  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
either  to  alfume  (as  it  had  been  firft  hated)  or  that  attached  (as  it 
had  been  lince  explained)  upon  the  declaration  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  of  the  temporary  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign  to 
exercife  the  Royal  Authority  during  fuch  incapacity.  Sir  Richard 
quoted  a great  variety  of  legal  authorities  to  prove  the  reverfe  to 
be  the  faff.  He  called  upon  the  learned  Gentlemen  of  his  own 
profeffion  to  point  out  the  ftatute  that  contained  any  recognition  or 
declaration  of  fuch  a right’s  exiftence,  or  any  law-book  whatever, 
and  he  referred  to  feveral  ftatutes  and  law-books  that  were  likely  to 
have  noticed  it,  if  any  fuch  right  had  exifted,  but  which  were  all 
of  them  completely  filent  on  the  fubjedt.  Sir  Richard  alfo  obferved 
upon  what  had  fallen  from  a Noble  and  Learned  Lord  in  another 
place,  laft  Thurfday,  refpedling  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Ma- 
jefty  being  deemed  one  and  the  fame  perfon  in  a particular  record. 

He  laid  he  hack  read  the  Record,  and  he  explained  to  the  Houfe 
what  its  fubjedt  was,  by  quoting  an  extradt  from  it.  After  a great 
deal  of  legal  difcuflion.  Sir  Richard  confidered  the  precedent  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  reafoned  upon  it,  laying  great  ftrefs 
upon  its  pointed  analogous  reference  to  the  prefent  cafe.  Before 
he  fat  down,  he  declared,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  it 
was  the  Conftitutional  Right  of  both  Houfes  to  provide  for  the 
interruption  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Majefty’s  illnefs.  Sir  'Richard  fpoke  very  refpedtfully  of  the 
Prince  in  the  courle  of  his  argument,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  beft  way  to  teftify  a proper  refpedt  for  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
would  be  by  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Rights  of  Parliament,  on 

the  prefervation  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  Crown,  aad  the 
• / 

intereits  of  the  people,  fo  eftentially  depended. 
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Mr.  Love-  Mr.  Loveden  profelled  himfelf  a ftrong  friend  to  unanimity, 
thinking  it  a molt  delireable  object  to  be  attained  in  the  conduct 
of  the  prefent  truly  important  proceedings.  Mr.  Loveden  beg- 
-ged  to  be  permitted  to  alk  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  two  queltions ; one,  whether  by  the  Refolutions  that 
had  been  juft  read,  he  meant  to  preclude  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  being  Regent  and  foie  Regent;  the  other, 
whether  by  the  words  towards  the  end  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle* 
man’s  fpeech,  relative  to  motives  of  private  interell  or  convenience, 
the  Committee  were  to  underftand,  that  fuch  Gentlemen  as  would 
not  fubmit  to  vote  for  the  Refolution,  would  have  their  votes 
imputed  to  private  interell;  and  private  convenience. 

Mr.  Pitt,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  Ihould  be  exceedingly 
happy  to  give  any  Gentleman  the  fulleft  fatisfacVion,  if  he  ap- 
peared to  have  milunderftood  any  part  of  what  he  had  faid. 
With  regard  to  the  firft  of  the  two  queftions,  viz.  Whether  he 
meant  by  the  Refolutions  to  preclude  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  being  Regent,  and  foie  Regent?  he  believ- 
ed Gentlemen  knew,  that  he  had  on  Friday  laft  very  fully  inti- 
mated his  individual  fentiments  on  the  fubjedt,  and  had  declared, 
in  expreis  terms,  that  it  was,  in  bis  opinion,  highly  deferable , that 
•whatever  part  of  the  regal  power  it  was  necefe'ary  Jhould  be  exercifed 
at  all , during  this  unhappy  interval , Jhould  be  vefeed  in  a fingle  per- 
fon,  and  that  per  Jon  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  PRINCE  of  WALES* 
The  prefent  Refolution  was  only  calculated  to  declare  the  right  of 
the  Houfe,  in  concurrence  with  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  appoint  a 
Regent,  and  to  leave  it  open  for  them  to  determine  in  a fubfe- 
quent,ftage  who  the  Regent  fhouid  be.  With  regard  to  the  Hon. 
Gentleman’s  conceiving  that  he  had  faid,  thofe  who  would  not 
fubmit  to  vote  for  the  Refolutions,  would  have  their  votes  imputed 
to  motives  of  private  interell  and  convenience,  he  Ihould  be 
heartily  alhamed  if  he  could  have  been  indecent  enough  to  have 
been  guilty  of  fo  much  rudenefs  to  that  Committee,  or  any  indi- 
vidual members.  In  mentioning  the  conftruttion  the  world  might 
poffibly  put  upon  their  conduct  at  that  moment,  and  under  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  he  had  faid,  that  if  when  the 
elfential  conftitutional  rights  of  the  two  Houfes  were  queftioned 
and  doubted,  they  refufed  to  vote  Refolutions  that  would  decide 
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Vpon  them,  and  infure  them  to  their  pollerity,  they  would  render 
themlelves  liable  to  have  their  conduct  imputed  rather  to  motives 
of  perlbnal  intereftand  perfonal  convenience,  than  to  a due  regard 
of  their  duty,  and  that  attention  tp  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the 
Crown,  as  well  as  to  the  prefervation  of  their  own  clear  and 
invaluable  Conltitutional  Rights  which  they  owed  to  the  country 
and  to  themfelves, 

Mr.  Baftard  faid,  he  had  no  view  in  riling,  but  merely  a wilh  Mr,  Baftard 
to  promote  the  public  good  ; he  rofe,  therefore,  without  looking 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  equally  indifferent  to  both  parties, 

* earneftly  to  intreat  Minifters  before  they  prelfed  the  Committee  to 
come  to  a vote  on  the  Quellion,  to  confider  the  confequences  it 
might  poUiblv  produce.  He  profeffed  himfelf  anxioufly  defirous 
( that  there  lhould  be  unanimity  in  the  progrefs  of  fo  important  a 
buiinefs ; and  by  unanimity  he  did  not  merely  mean  unanimity 
within  thofe  walls,  but  unanimity  between  the  two  Houles  of  Par- 
liament. Should  the  Houfe  of  Lords  decide  differently  from  that, 
fuch  confequences  might  arife,  as  he  could  not  reflect  on  without 
horror.  He  alked  what  poffible  advantage  could  refult  from  pref-  , 
fing  the  Refolution  in  its  prefent  form?  He  had  heard  a declara- 
tion made  in  another  place,  from  the  higheft  authority,  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  never  had  made  any  Claim 
of  Right  whatever  on  his  part,  and  that  he  felt  too  much  fincere 
regard  for  thofe  facred  Principles  which  had  feated  the  Brunfwick 
family  on  the  Throne  of  thefe  Realms,  ever  to  affume  or  exercife 
any  power,  be  his  claim  <ivbat  it  might , not  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people,  expreffed  by  their  Houle  of  Lords  and  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  in  Parliament  affembled.  Why  then  lhould  a 
Refolution  be  preffed,  where  no  claim  had  been  made,  and  an 
ad u ranee  had  been  given,  that  no  claim  would  be  made?  Mr. 

Baftard  advifed  the  leaving  out  the  word  right , and  confining  the 
Refolution  to  the  words,  “ that  it  was  their  duty  to  provide,” 
which,  he  faid,  would,  in  effeft,  anfwer  the  fame  end,  and  at  the 
fame  time  avoid  the  rifque  of  provoking  a difagreement  between 
that  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament.  He  faid,  at  prefent  he 
believed  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer, 
flood  higher  in  the  elleem  of  the  people  than  the  Right  Hon! 

Gentleman  on  the  fide  of  the  Houfe  on  which  he  then  fpoke ; he 
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hoped  to  God,  therefore,  a regard  to  his  own  credit  and  the  fa- 
vour in  which  he  ilood  with  the  public,  would  induce  him  to  alter 
his  Motion,  and  prevent  the  poftibility  of  provoking  that  danger 
which  he  had  defenbed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  fpeech  : he  faid, 
he  urged  this  the  more  earnestly  as  he  faw  not  the  fmallefl  pofhble 
advantage  that  could  refult  from  prefling  the  Quellion,  worded  as 
it  was,  on  the  Committee. 

• Lord  North  begged  leave  to  rife  thus  early  in  the  evening,  be- 
caufe  he  found  the  difeuflion  would  keep  the  Committee  fitting 
late,  and,  he  was  afraid  that  his  infirm  flate  of  health  would  not 
permit  him  to  flay  much  longer.  He  rofe  not,  however,  to  an- 
fwer  the  Quellion  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  jull  fat  down, 
and  who  had  afked  what  pofhble  advantage  could  be  expected  from 
prefling  the  Queftion  on  the  Committee  ? For  one,  his  Lordfhip 
faid,  he  knew  not  what  anfvver  could  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman’s queftion,  becaufe  he  faw  no  pofhble  advantage  that  could 
refult  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  agreed  with  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman, tfciat  deciding  the  quellion,  might  lead  to  confequences, 
which  it  ought  to  be  their  fludy  to  avoid  incurring  ; it  appeared 
to  be  a dangerous  and  pernicious  quellion.  Having  dehred  to 
have  the  quellion  read,  his  Lordlhip  faid  he  felt  moll  objection  to 
the  fecond  part  of  this  quellion,  though  he  likewife  felt  much 
objedlion  to  the  hrfl  part  as  well  as  to  the  fecond.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  he  was  afraid,  unlefs  the  Committee 
decided  on  that  quellion,  and  that  in  the  way  that  he  thought 
right,  that  the  country  would  conceive  they  had  been  adluated  by 
perfonal  motives,  inflead  of  impartial  motives.  It  did  not  flrike 
him,  that  by  agreeing  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  voting  that 
quellion,  they  would  appear  to  have  adled  with  greater  impar- 
tiality, or  that  the  public  would  be  convinced  that  they  had  been 
adluated  by  motives  lefs  perfonal  than  if  they  did  not  vote  it. 
His  Lordfhip  faid,  their  much  beloved  Sovereign  was  at  prefent  in 
a,  melancholy  flate  of  health,  and  they  all  hoped,  by  the  Blefling 
of  God,  that  he  would  recover;  but  after  the  fadt  was  eflablifhed 
of  the  incapacity  of  their  Sovereign  to  exercife  his  Royal  Autho- 
rity, they  ought  immediately  to  proceed  to  reflore  the  third  branch 
of  the  Legiflature,  and  the  fooner  they  did  that  neceflary  adt  of 
duty,  the  lefs,  his  Lordfhip  Laid,  would  their  proceedings  be 
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liable  to  the  imputation  of  their  having  a&ed  from  perfonal 
motives.  He  agreed,  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, ^ that  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  were  the  true  and  lawful  reprefentatives 
of  all  the  eftates  of  the  people.  But  he  begged  the  Committee  to 
confider,  that  in  confeque.nce  of  that  melancholy  misfortune  which 
they  all  deplored,  and  which  every  man  of  feeling  muft  deplore, 
they  were  fitting,  not  indeed  in  the  form  of  a convention  (becaufe 
it  happened  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  had  been  regularly 
called  together,)  but  with  not  a whit  more  authority  than  a con- 
vention pofieffed,  to  do  that  duty  which  the  calamity  of  the  mo- 
* ment  called  upon  them  to  perform.  Under  fuch  circumfiances* 
fitting  there  in  a maimed  and  imperfect  Legiflature,  they  ought  to 
confine  themlelves  firittly  to  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  fmce  every 
ftep  they  proceeded  beyond  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  was  a Rep  in. 
error,  and  a ltep  they  ought  not  to  take.  Every  fiep  they  had 
hitherto  taken  had  been  firi&ly  jufiified  by  the  necefiity  of  the 
cafe.  Without  the  third  branch  of  the  Legifiature,  they  had  no 
power,  they  ought,  therefore,  immediately  to  proceed  »o  fill  the 
vacancy  that  unfortunately  exified,  and  not  enter  into  a difcufiion 
of  abftraft  and  fpeculative  quefiions,  which  tended  only  to  difien- 
tion  and  mifchief.  What  good  could  arife  from  deciding  the  pre~ 
fent  quefiion  ? And  if  no  good  was  likely  to  re  fuff,  from  it,  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  go  along  with  him  in  preventing  the 
jnifchief,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  bufinefs,  the  only  bufi- 
nefs  before  them,  the  filling  up  the  third  branch  of  the  Legifia- 
ture. He  fa:d,  he  would  give  his  vote  for  filling  up  the  deficiency 
without  faying  what  the  rights  of  the  two  Houfes  were,  or  what 
they  were  not.  An  exprefs  declaration  had  been  made  elfewhere,, 
that  it  never  W'as  the  intention  to  urge  the  Claim  : Where  then 
exified  the  danger  to  the  Rights  of  Parliament  when  no  plea  was 
offered  in  bar?  He  fuppofed,  however,  the  quefiion  was  only 
introduced  to  be  over-ruled,  and  that,  as  they  agreed  as  to  the 
two  great  effential  points,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  deter- 
mined they  fhould  not  proceed  from  the  firfi,  to  that  which  ou^ht 
truly  to  be  the  fecond,  without  fome  altercation  by  the  way.  If 
there  had  been  any  quefiion,  as  to  who  ought  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  Regency  ? The  Quefiion  of  Right  might  have  been  with  fome 
plauubility  brought  forward.  They  were  unanimous  upon  the 
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principle  ; why  fhould  they  fall  out  about  the  forms  ? They  ought 
to  go  ftrait  to  their  objeft,  about  which  they  were  all  agreed. 
Another  objection  his  Lordfhip  made,  was  this  ; the  Motion,  he 
obferved,  called  upon  him  to  declare  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.  What  right  had  that  Houfe  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  other  Houfe  ? In  the 
fecond  part  of  the  queflion  he  faw  a projeft  for  palling  a Bill,  a 
project  direftly  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ConlU- 
tution,  and  which  for  that  reafon  he  could  not  agree  to.  What 
right  had  that  Houfe  to  make  laws  ? To  pafs  a Bill,  was  to  do  an 
aft  of  Legiflation,  and  to  alfume  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Houfes 
powers  that  did  not  belong  to  them  ; powers  that  the  Conftitution 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Par- 
liament affembled,  and  in  their  hands  only.  The  plain  road  of 
proceeding  was  eafy  and  lhort  ; proceed  direftly  to  nominate  a 
Regent,  and  then  when  the  third  branch  was  reflored,  and  the 
Legiflature  was  compleat,  they  would  become  a Parliament  per- 
fect in  afPits  conftitulional  forms,  and  they  might  legally  pafs  any 
laws  either  of  limitation,  reftriftion,  or  of  any  other  kind.  But 
to  attempt  to  proceed  otherwife  was  to  intrench  on  the  Prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  while  they  lay  at  their  mercy.  His  Lordfhip  faid, 
however  refpeftable  his  Right  Hon.  Friend’s  opinions  w.ere,  it  was 
making  him  of  more  importance  than  he  would  wifh  to  have  an- 
nexed to  him,  to  ground  a public  proceeding  of  that  Houfe  on  any 
opinion  of  his.  His  Lordfhip  added  a variety  of  other  forcible  and 
appofite  remarks,  and  then  moved  that  the  Chairman  <c  Report 
progrefs  and  leave  the  Chair.” 

Mr.  Powys  feconded  the  Motion  of  Amendment,  and  afferting 
that  in  fo  critical  a moment  as  the  prefent,  every  Gentleman  ought 
to  avow  his  opinion,  proceeded  fhortly  to  date,  that  he  was  ad- 
verfe  to  a declaration  of  the  Rights  of  that  Houfe,  when  no  claim 
had  been  made,  that  rendered  fuch  a declaration  neceffary.  Mr. 
Powys,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  noticed  the  rafhnefs  of  avert- 
ing, that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  Right  to  the  Regency, 
than  any  other  individual  fubjeft,  and  made  fevcral  obfervations 
on  the  danger  of  broaching  fuch  doftrines,  declaring  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  did  not  mean  any  thing  invidious  or  perfonal  in  the 
references  to  fuch  an  aifertion,  but  merely  to  exprefs  his  opinion, 

that 
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*hat  any  man  who  made  an  aflertion  of  that  fort,  did  not  adopt  a 
line  of  conduct  likely  to  preferve  the  temper  and  moderation  that 
ought  to  mark  their  proceedings  on  fo  folemn  an  occafion. 

Mr.  Rolle  rofe,  in  compliance*with  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Powys  j Mr.  Roller 
that  every  man  ought  to  avow  his  opinion  in  fuch  a critical  mo- 
ment, and  declared,  the  Queftion  of  Right  was  indifpenfibly  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  difcufled  and  decided,  after  what  had  pafled  in  that 
Houfe  and  elfewhere  ; upon  which  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the 
Prince,  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and  the  Liberties  of  the 
People  depended.  It  was  not  merely  the  declaration  of  an  inflgni- 
' iicant  individual,  thrown  out  on  fpeculation,  but  it  was  made  in  a 
very  peremptory  and  di&atorial  manner,  in  the  Senate  of  the  Na- 
tion, by  a perfon  believed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  his  Prince, 
furrounded  by  others  his  mod  confidential  friends,  not  attempted 
to  be  contradicted  or  explained  away  by  any,  but  even  fupported 
by  one  (Mr.  Sheridan)  until  they  had  confulted  their  pillows,  and 
met  in  Convention  at  an  appointed  place.  The  mere  effeCt  of 
words  were  afterwards  endeavoured  to  be  done  awav,  btit  the  fub- 
fiance  and  principle  remained  as  much  at  iflue  as  ever  it  was.  A 
decifion  either  way  Mr.  Rolle  thought  lefs  likely  to  inflame,  than 
to  permit  the  Queftion  to  float  in  fufpence.  Mr.  Rolle  faid,  he 
always  aCted  from  the  dictates  of  confidence,  and  delivered  his 
fentiments  with  the  fame  indifference  to  parties  as  his  worthy  col- 
league had  declared  he  did.  He  had  no  doubt,  whatever  diffe- 
rence there  might  be  in  their  means  of  attaining  the  end,  their  ob- 
ject was  the  fame,  the  real  intereft  and  happinefs  of  their  Country, 
the  Prefiervation  of  the  Conftitution,  and  the  juft  Rights  and  Pri- 
vileges of  the  King,  the  Prince,  the  two  Houfes,  and  the  Public. 

He  had  not  the  fame  dread  of  a difpute  between  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  nor  with  another  Kingdom  ; fuch  imaginary  fears 
ought  not  to  make  this  Houfie  fhrink  from  its  duty  and  confe- 
quence.  His  worthy  colleague  was  prefent  when  Mr.  Rolle  told 
his  conftituents  (in  unifon  with  whofe  fentiments  he  ever  wifhed  to 
adt)  that  it  was  meafiures  and  not  men  he  would  ever  look  to  for 
his  public  guide ; and  that  fo  long  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  Head  of  the  Treafury  appeared  to  him  to  be  actuated  by 
principles  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  of  zeal  and  regard  to  the 
intereft  of  the  Nation  and  the  conftitutional  Rights  of  the  Subject, 
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lie  Ihould  have  his  fupport,  and  no  longer.  He  agreed  with  his 
colleague,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  conduct  hitherto  had 
been  fueh  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  and  applaufe  of  his 
country,  which  had  gained  him  a preference  in  the  public  opinion 
and  wilhes  to  his  opponent  (Mr.  Foot).  He  had  redored  our  com- 
merce, and  exalted  the  national  chara&er,  both  of  which  were  in 
a date  of  ruin  and  degradation  when  he  was  placed  by  his  Sove- 
reign, with  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  to  condudt  the  mod 
important  trufts  of  the  country.  On  the  prefent  occafion  he  ap- 
peared to  be  actuated  by  an  anxious  and  ardent  wifh  to  prefer ve 
the  Rights  of  the  Crown  fafe  and  entire,  in  a moment  of  fingular 
calamity  and  misfortune,  therefore  his  honed  endeavours  Ihould 
have  his  mod  zealous  and  fincere  fupport.  ' Mr.  Rolle  profefled 
the  highed  refpeft  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  declaring  no  perfon 
wifhed  more  fervently  for  his  real  intered  and  happinefs  than  he 
did ; notwithdanding  he  would  never  allow  him  the  inherent 
Right  independent  of  the  two  Houfes,  yet  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  a Prince  of  Wales,  of  full  age  and  capacity,  was  the  propered 
perfon  to  be  appointed  the  Regent,  provided  he  had  not  by  any 
illegal  or  unconftitutional  a&  forfeited  fuch  pretenfions.  However 
brilliant  might  b*  his  virtues,  or  illudrious  his  chara£ter,  it  Ihould 
never  fo  far  dazzle  his  eyes  as  to  make  him  Iofe  light  of  the  duty 
he  owed  to  a lawful  and  much  beloved  Sovereign,  and  to  the 
People  of  England.  If  the  Prince  Ihould  be  the  Regent,  Mr. 
Rolle  faid,  he  Ihould  ever  find  him  firmly  attached  to  his  true  in- 
tereds,  and  ever  loyal  and  dutiful  to  himfelf  and  family.  When 
the  great  Queftion  comes,  he  would  endeavour  to  difeharge  the 
great  trud  delegated  to  him  by  his  condituents,  to  the  bed  of  his 

judgment,  faithfully  and  confcientioully,  without  fear  or  partiality 
either  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

The  Attorney  General  then  rofe  and  faid,  that  as  his  duty  required 
of  him,  he  had  ufed  fome  indudry  in  looking  into  the  fubjeft  of 
the  prefent  debate,  and  had  adverted  to  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  Lord,  with  the  refpedl  due  to  his  ability  and  experience ; but 
he  mud  at  the  fame  time  fay,  that  the  noble  Lord’s  acute  difeern- 
ment  never  appeared  to  him  to  have  failed  fo  much  as  on  the  pre- 
fent occafion.  The  obje&s  which  the  noble  Lord  was  anxious  to 
attain,  were  the  very  obje&s  of  the  prefent  motion— Expedition 
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and  conftitutional  certainty.  No  lofs  of  time  could  be  incurred  by 
determining  that  it  was  the  right  a, id  duty  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
to  provide  for  the  prefent  exigency  ; on  the  contrary,  that  fuch  a 
Relolution  was  a necedary  foundation  for  all  their  future  proceed- 
i ings,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  whole  community* 
He  delired  that  the  dillindion  between  the  politic  or  official  capa- 
city of  the  Crown,  and  the  natural  and  human  capacity  of  the 
! pcri'on  of  the  King,  might  ever  be  kept  feparate,  for  upon  that 
dillindion  the  whole  reditude  of  their  proceedings  depended. 
The  politic  capacity  was  invulnerable,  the  natural  capacity  not  Jo. 

. Ihe  former  required  no  fupply,  the  latter  only  unfortunately  did. 
The  mode  in  which  the  latter  was  in  ancient  times  fupplied,  lay 
in  fome  obfeurity.  Whether  in  tender  infancy  the  expreffion  of 
the  King’s  will  by  his  Great  Seal  was  directed  by  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil, his  great  Council  of  Peers,  or  his  dill  greater  Council  of  Par- 
liament, was  a matter  of  fome  obfeurity,  but  that  it  was  fo  ma- 
nifeiled  is  certain,  and  that  manifellation  by  the  Great  Seal  is 
proved  by  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  uniformly  to  have  been  deem- 
ed necelfary.  In  what  ffiape  it  was  to  be  manifeded  in  the  pre- 
fent indance  would  be  the  fubjed  of  future  conlideration.  He  ad- 
mitted with  the  noble  Lord,  that  to  ad,  and  not  to  determine  ab- 
ftract  queliions,  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  ; but  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  condder  the  explaining  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Committee  aded  to  the  Community  at  large,  as  an  abdrad  queK 
tion,  or  fo  to  confider  it,  with  a view  to  condud  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  Community,  they  were  bound  to  obferve.  He 
; begged  leave  to  advert  to  the  fituation  in  which  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament, met  in  obedience  to  the  King’s  Writ  of  Summons,  were 
:then  placed.  They  were  the  only  pcffible  Counfellors  ta  advife 
the  King’s  politic  capacity  as  to  ihe  mode  in  which  the  exercife  of 
:the  natural  capacity  might  be  fupplied,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
uffairs,  and  dwelt  for  fome  time  upon  the  dillindion  between  the 
natural  and  politic  capacity  of  the  King,  which  conllitu  ted  the  dif- 
erence  between  an  abfolute  vacancy  of  the  Throne,  (wilich  exifted 
at  the  Revolution)  and  a temporary  fupply  of  fome  of  its  natural 
runftions.  He  then  obferved,  that  the  quehion  had.  been  greatly 
narrowed  by  the  noble  Lord’s  propofing  in  eifea,  that  the  prefent 
^bate  Ihould  be  put  an  end  to,  upon  the  fur.polijdon  that  its  con- 
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tirtuation  mull  be  attended  with  public  difquietude,  and  that  the 
Heir  Apparent  having  tendered  no  formal  claim,  rendered  it  un- 
neceflary.  He  adverted  to  the  perfon  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  Claim  had  been  introduced  ; not  by  a Member  of  the  Houfe 
cafually,  and  as  it  were  by  conjecture,  but  by  a great  flatefman, 
anxioufly,  ftudioufly,  and  upon  full  conflderation,  defiring  to  be 
underllood  to  do  it  in  limine  of  the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  very 
moment  of  prefenting  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  enquiring 
into  the  hate  of  the  King’s  health.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  a de- 
gree of  acclamation  had  attended  that  propofition,  and  protefted, 
with  fome  warmth,  that  fo  long  as  any  one  Member  in  that  Com- 
mittee profefTed  himfelf  to  adhere  to  that  propofition,  he  fhould 
himfelf  take  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  upon  the  prefent  queftion. 
That  their  anceftors,  and  predeceffors  in  that  Houfe,  had  fumifh- 
ed  them  with  two  clear  and  perfect  examples,  nearly  fimilar,  at 
two  different  periods,  at  the  diilance  of  thirty-two  years,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  founded,  as  the  Parliamentary  Records 
declare,  on  a fearch  of  former  precedents.  From  that  time  no 
precedent  could  be  expe&ed,  as  no  occafion  called  for  any  fuch 
provifion  till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  when  Regency  Ads 
began,  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  renewed.  It  would, 
therefore,  he  obferved,  be  leaving  their  anceftors  in  the  lurch,  if 
the  Committee  deviated  from  thofe  examples  founded  on  all  pre- 
ceding praftice,  which  proved  a Regent  to  be  unknown  to  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  and  a mere  creature  of  Parliament.  Ide 
enforced  this  by  adverting  to  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  which 
proved,  that  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  made  Regent  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  a patent 
was  direCted  to  be  fealed  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he 
fhould  come  of  age,  which  demonftrated,  as  he  contended,  that 
without  a patent,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  of  age,  could  not 
claim  as  ef  right , mud  lefs  affume,  the  Regency  of  this  realm. 
With  refpeCl  to  difquietude  of  the  minds  of  the  fubje&s  of  Great 
Britain,  he  infilled  that  this  great  queilion  having  been  anxioully 
introduced  by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  it  mult  now  be  fettled 
for  all  pofterity.  If  the  embers  of  that  queilion  were  fulfered  to 
remain  fmothering,  they  might  hereafter  burll  out  in  a conflagra- 
tion, very,  very  difficult  to  extinguilh;  but  it  had  been  faid,  that 
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the  prefent  question  was  entirely  new,  and  he  would  for  the  fake 
of  argument  take  it  to  be  fo,  at  the  fame  time  denying  that  it  was 
fo.  If  new,,  this  principle  mull:  be  adverted  to,  which  was  the 
foundation  flone  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  that  Britifh  fubjedts 
enjoy  : That  although  the  neceihty  of  fome  government  amongft 
human  beings  is  as  apparent  as  that  of  food  or  cloathing,  yet  that 
the  powers  of  Government  muft  be  derived  from  the  Community 
at  large,  and  that  it  mull  be  clearly  and  diflindlly  fhewn,  that  they 
have  parted  with  any  fpecific  power  claimed  even  bv  the  Crown, 
much  more  by  its  fubflitute.  The  evidence  of  this  could  only  be 
by  ufage  or  written  law  ; and  he  challenged  the  Gentlemen  of  his 
own  profeffion  to  maintain,  whether  there  exifled  one  fingle  docu- 
ment, difium,  or'  fy liable,  which  maintained  the  prefent  do&rine, 
and  whether  there  did  not  exifl  the  moll  profound  authorities  to 
the  contrary. 

He  then  enlarged  upon  the  feveral  fpecies  of  property,  in  order 
to  fliew  that  nothing  could  be  derived  from  analogy  to  them,  whe- 
ther it  coniifled  of  perfonal  or  real  property,  of  offices,  or  digni- 
ties, which  could  fupport  the  argument  againfl  the  prefent  quef- 
tion.  He  then  conjured  the  Houfe  not  to  Jkulk  from  the  real  and 
fubflantial  queflion  of  their  Rights,  under  the  fhelter  of  a fort  of 
previous  queflion,  but  manfully  to  recolledl  that  they  were  them- 
felves  adling,  not  for  themfelves  personally,  but  for  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  for  the  fubjedls  of  the  empire,  from  the  higRefl 
to  the  loweil.  The  Attorney  General  obferved,  that  the  dead 
filence  of  the  whole  law  upon  this  common  law  right  of  a Regent, 
was  a llrong  proof  that  it  was  unknown.  If  there  were  fucli  a 
common  law  officer,  he  afked  how  our  anceflors,  when  framing 
the  Coronation  Oath,  the  counterpart  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
had  not  dire&ed  that  it  fhould  be  adminiflered  to  Regents  as  well  as 
to  Kings;  whereas,  according  to  the  do&rine  of  the  day,  a Re- 
gent was  to  flep  into  the  I hrone  without  fuch  pledge  given  to  the 
people  of  the  land  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  civil  and  re- 
ligious. This  dead  filence  as  to  common  law  right  was  however 
interrupted  by  the  powerful  language  of  Parliament,  when  it 
granted  a reverfionary  patent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  a 
minor,  when  he  fhould  come  of  age.  It  feemed  as  if  this  had 
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been  done  to  preclude  any  Claim  of  Right  for  ever,  and  hoped  we 
Ihould  profit  by  that  Iefion  this  day. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  after  what  had  pafied,  it  was  impolfible  for  him 
to  fit  lilent,  although  it  had  npt  been  his  intention  to  have  troubled 
the  Committee  with  much  that  day  ; and  indeed  if  he  had  thought 
it  neceffary,  after  what  the  Houfe  had  before  heard  from  him  on 
the  fubje£t,  to  enter  into  any  farther  j unification  of  his  opinion, 
which  he  did  not,  he  was  not  from  perfonal  indifpofition  capable 
of  doing  that  j uflice  to  its  defence  which  he  was  fure  it  deferved. 
Not  thinking  it  neceffary  to  make  fuch  a defence,  he  fhould  treat 
the  quedion  only  in  a collateral  way,  and  therefore  fhould  not 
have  occalion  to  detain  the  Committee  very  long,  nor  was  there 
danger  of  his  injuring  that  caufe  which  he  had  engaged  in,  by 
any  deficiency  of  reafoning  refulting  from  his  prefent  bad  Hate  of 
health.  After  an  exordium  to  this  edeft,  Mr.  Fox  faid,  any  man 
would  imagine  that  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  arguments  advanced 
on  the  other  fide,  thofe  who  had  ufed  thofe  arguments  wifhed  to 
provoke  him  to  debate  the  Right  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority,  during  the  incapa- 
city of  the  Sovereign.  From  the  extreme  futility  of  their  reafon- 
ing,  from  the  glaring  abfurdity  of  their  inferences,  the  falfe  pre- 
mifes  that  they  had  laid  down,  and  the  irrelevant  and  inapplicable 
precedents  which  they  pretended  to  rely  on,  they  perhaps  thought 
that  they  held  out  a temptation  fo  ftrong,  that  JieJh  and  blood  could 
not  with]} and  it.  Could  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
friends  fuppofe  that  the  Committee  would  think  them  ferious  in 
lupporting  the  fydem  they  meant  to  proceed  upon  in  the  prefent 
exigency,  by  producing  the  fort  of  precedents  to  which  they  had 
referred  \ What  a miferable  fydem  mud  that  be,  the  prominent 
features  of  which  were  fo  difgraceful  ? Was  the  pra&ice  of  the 
prefent  timps,  times  fo  enlightened,  and  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Conditution  were  fo  well  underdood,  to  be  grounded  on 
precedents  drawn  from  fo  dark  and  barbarous  a period  of  our  Hif- 
tory  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ? and  were  the  Rights  of  that 
Houfe  of  Commons  and  its  proceedings,  in  one  of  the  mod  difficult 
moments  that  had  ever  occurred,  to  be  maintained  and  vindicated 
by  the  example  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  at  a time  that  the  Rights 
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of  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament  were  fo  ill  underflood,  or  fo 
weakly  fufiained,  that  its  Speaker  was  actually  in  prifony  on  com- 
mitment of  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  in  prifon  upon  a judgment  in 
favour  of  that  Duke  of  York,  whole  meafures  Adminiflration  had 
avowed  it  to  be  their  intention  to  imitate.  Let  the  Committee 
refled  a moment  on  the  period,  the  infamous  tranfadions  of  which 
were  chofen  to  be  made  the  model  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  ; 
that  period  which  led  immediately  to  the  wars  between  the  Houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  was  that  melancholy  tera  at  which  all 
the  difmal  fcene  of  anarchy,  confufion,  civil  warfare  and  blood- 
Ihed,  that  fo  long  defolated  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  it  to  a Hate 
of  unparalleled  difgrace  and  diltrefs,  commenced  ? Were  the  Com- 
mittee to  feled  their  Precedents  from  fuch  times,  and  to  govern 
their  condud  by  fuch  examples?  From  a time,  too,  when  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  was  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
when  the  third  Eftate  had  loll  all  energy  and  vigour,  and  when  all 
the  power  lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Barons  ? Precedents 
drawn  from  fuch  times  could  not  be  reforted  to  with  fafety,  be- 
caufe  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  Conflitution  then,  and 
the  Conflitution  as  eflablifhed  at  the  Revolution,  and  fince  prac- 
tifed.  All  Precedents  taken  from  periods  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, mult  be  Precedents  that  bore  no  analogy  to  the  prefen t cafe ; 
becaufe  at  no  one  period  before  the  Revolution  was  civil  liberty 
clearly  defined  and  underflood,  the  rights  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Legiflature  afcertained,  and  the  free  fpirit  of  our  Conflitu- 
tion felt  and  acknowledged*.  The  earlier  periods  of  our  Hif- 
tory  were  fuch  as  only  fhewed  the  changes  of  hands  into  which 
power  ihifted,  as  the  circumflances  of  the  times  ordained.  In  on«e 
reign  the  power  would  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  King,  and 
then  he  was  an  abfolute  tyrant ; in  others  the  Barons  poiTeffed  it, 
and  held  both  King  and  Commons  in  the  mofl  flavifh  fubje&ion  ; 
fometimes  the  democracy  prevailed,  and  all  the  oppreflions  of  a 
democratical  government  were  pra&ifed  in  their  fulleft  enormity. 
No  frecedent,  therefore,  drawn  from  times  fo  variable,  where 
right  and  wrong  were  fo  often  confounded,  and  where  popular 
freedom  had  neither  an  exiflence  nor  a name,  ought  to  be  relied 
on*  Amidft  all  the  Precedents,  he  defired  to  know  if  they  had 
found  one  of  a Prince  of  Wales,  of  full  age  and  full  capacity,  who 
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had  been  denied  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereignty  during  the  known 
and  declared  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign?  One  of  the  Precedents 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned  leant  rather  that  way  ; 
he  meant  the  Precedent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  where 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  a minor,  was  declared  Regent  in  the 
abfence  of  his  father.  With  regard  to  what  the  Right  Hen.  Gen- 
tleman had  ftated  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Cardinal  de  Beaufort 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  was  that  at  all  in  point  to  the  cafe  to 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  fo  invidioufly  applied  it? 
What  was  that  charge  ? — A charge  that  Cardinal  de  Beaufort  had, 
in  the  reign  and  during  the  life-time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  adviled 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  the  Fifth)  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Authority.  Was  there  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  analogy  between  the  illnefs  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  the  known  caufe  of  the  incapacity  of  our  prefent  Sovereign  ? 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  affiitted  with  a languor,  the  natural  conco- 
mitant of  age,  and,  in  his  cafe,  the  confequence  of  a fever,  and 
long  ficknefs ; but  was  Henry  the  Fourth  therefore  incapacitated 
from  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Authority  ? By  no  means ; he 
might  not  be  able  to  meet  his  Parliament,  but  moll:  undoubtedly  he 
was  not  difabled  from  executing  public  bunnefs  of  any  other  kind. 
He  was  in  full  polfelfion  of  his  mental  faculties,  coula  iffue  his  or- 
ders, and  inftruft  his  Minifters,  juft  as  well  as  he  could  do  either 
in  the  fulleft  vigour  of  his  youth.  To  advife  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
therefore,  under  fuch  circumflances,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  ex- 
ercife of  the  Sovereign  Authority,  was  to  advife  him  to  be  guilty 
of  Hieh  Treafon,  and  had  the  Prince  of  Wales  been  fo  advifed, 
and  followed  the  advice,  he  had  no  fcruple  to  fay,  the  Prince 
would  have  been  guilty  of  High  Treafon,  and  have  fubjefted  his 
life  to  forfeiture.  Jt -was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Cardinal  de 
Beaufort,  feeling  the  weight  of  fuch  an  accufation,  as  that  urged 
againft  him  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  knowing  the  ferious  t 
confequences  it  led  to,  fhould  fuch  a charge  be  proved  againft  him,  1 
a&ed  wifely  in  avowing  his  innocence,  ftanding  upon  his  defence, 
and  defiring  that  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  the  Judges, 
that  he  might  be  purged  of  the  guilt  imputable  to  fo  foul  an 
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On  the  prefent  occafion  there  had  been,  he  obferved,  two  affer- 
tions  of  poiitive  Right  on  both  Tides  the  Houfe ; on  his  fide,  the 
affertion  of  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  Heir  Apparent, 
and  of  full  age  and  capacity  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  'Authority 
during  his  Majefty’s  infirmity;  on  that,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  affertion,  that  the  Prince  had  no  more  Right  to  exercife 
the  Sovereign  Authority  under  fuch  circumftances,  than  any  other 
individual  fubjedt.  He  did  not  underhand  the  invidious  dignity 
he  had  been  exalted  to  on  this  occafion,  nor,  could  he  admit  what 
the  Hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  fpoke  laft,  had  been  pleafed 
to  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  upon,  that  any  opinion  delivered  in  that  Houfe 
*jy  fo  humble  and  infigniheant  an  individual  as  himfelf,  or  by  any 
Member  of  what  rank  and  degree  foever,  ought  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  a proceeding  of  the  Houfe.  But  fince  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  was  determined  to  make  a perfonal  Queftion  between 
them,  fince  he  condefcended  to  confider  himfelf  his  Rival,  and 
chol'e  to  have  recourfe  to  his  majority,  why  would  he  not  try  his 
opinion,  and  let  the  Queftion  be,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being 
Heir  Apparent,  and  of  full  age  and  capacity,  has  no  more  Right  to 
exercife  the  Royal  Authority , during  his  Maje fly's  Incapacity , than  any 
other  individual fubjett 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  well  knew,  he  dared  not  venture 
to  fubjefr  fuch  a queftion  to  debate.  He  well  knew,  that  with  all 
his  Majorities,  he  could  not  rifque  it : he  well  knew,  that  if  he 
could  have  fo  far  loft  fight  of  prudence  as  to  have  hazarded  fuch  a 
queftion,  notwithftanding  his  high  chara&er,  and  his  known  in- 
fluence within  thofe  walls,  there  wou  Id  not  have  been  twenty  Mem- 
bers, who  would  have  fupported  him  in  it.  In  fa&,  he  well  knew, 
that  the  moment  he  let  fuch  an  opinion  efcape  his  lips,  it  was  exe- 
crated by  all  who  heard  it,  and  that  it  had  been  fince  execrated, 
by  all  who  had  heard  of  it,  out  of  doors.  What  had  been  the 
confequence  of  this  ? confcious  of  his  error,  and  confcious  that  fo 
monftrous  a dodrine  as  he  had  fuffered  himfelf,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
deliver,  had  revolted  the  public  mind,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  feized  on  the  ftrft  moment  that  offered,  to  qualify  what 
he  had  faid,  by  unneceffarily  coming  forward  with  a declaration 
that,  though  he  would  not  admit  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Right  to 
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exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority,  during  the  incapacity  of  his  fa- 
ther, yet  he  confeSTed  that  on  grounds  of  expediency,  and  as  a 
matter  of  difcretion,  the  perfon  to  hold  the  Regency  ought  to  be 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  no  other.  This  mode  ot  argument,  Mr. 
Fox  faid,  reminded  him  of  what  had  pa/Ted  in  that  Houfe  about 
13  years  ago,  between  an  eminent  Crown  Lawyer,  now  the  firft 
Law  Character  in  the  kingdom  [the  Lord  Chancellor]  and  himfelf. 
At  the  time  to  which  he  referred,  the  argument  had  been  the  Right 
of  this  Country  to  tax  America,  when  he  had  contended,  “ that 
Great  Britain  had  an  undoubted  Right  to  tax  her  American  colo- 
nies, but  that  the  exercife  of  that  Right  would  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  unjultifiable  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. ” In  anlwer  to 
this,  the  great  Lawyer,  with  a quaintnefs  peculiar/ to  himfelf,  had 
faid,  “ I fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  that  Right  is,  which,  when 
attempted  to  be  exercifed,  becomes  a Wrong."  In  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  afled  upon  the  converfe  of  the  great 
Lawyer’s  maxim,  he  had  pronounced  the  Right  a Wrong , and  hav- 
ing done  fo,  he  had  immediately  proceeded  to  exercife  it  in  the 
moll  cffe&ual  manner.  Jn  one  point  of  view,  and  in  one  point  of 
view  only,  could  he  imagine  the  exigence  of  a Right,  which,  when 
exercifed,  might  become  a Wrong,  and  that  was  this  : The  three 
Branches  of  the  Legiflature,  confilHng  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, had  a Right  to  authorize  and  aft  a moral  evil.  ri  hey  might 
fet  afide  the  fuccefiion,  and  deprive  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  his 
Hereditary  Right  to  fucceed  his  prefent  M<  jelly,  but  this  enormity 
could  not  of  Right  be  praftifed  by  the  two  Houles  of  Parliament, 
independent  of  the  cenfent  of  the  Sovereign,  any  more  than  the 
Minifter  could  fet  himfelf  up  in  competition  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  contefl  with  him  as  a claimant  for  the  Regency.  He 
repeated  his  opinion,  that  a Right  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  Heir  Apparent,  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority,  upon  the 
King’s  incapacity  being  declared  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament; 
the  Prince’s  Right,  however,  being  all  along  confidered  as  fubjefl 
to  the  adjudication  of  both  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons.  This 
opinion  he  had  not  changed,  nor  did  he  feel  the  fmalleft  difpofition 
to  change  it;  and  indeed  the  Hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  w'ho 
fpoke  la  If,  feemed  to  be  fo  much  of  his  opinion,  that  he  had,  if  he 
underwood  him  rightly,  exprefsly  declared,  that  in  cafe  of  the  de- 
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mile  of  the  Crown,  nothing  ffiort  of  an  Ad  of  Exclufion  could 
prevent  the  Prince  from  fucceeding  to  the  Throne,  and  that  even 
nothing  fhort  of  fuch  condud  as  would  defervedly  warrant  an  Ad 
of  Exclufion,  ought  to  fet  a Prince  of  Wales,  of  full  age,  and  full 
capacity,  afide  from  the  Regency.  The  counter  opinion  to  his 
was  fraught  with  fo  many,  and  fuch  enormous  evils,  that  he  was 
perfuaded,  no  moderate  man,  who  confidered  the  fubjed  with  the 
degree  of  attention  that  it  moft  undoubtedly  merited,  would  for  a 
moment  maintain  it,  either  on  the  ground  of  right,  of  difcretion, 
or  of  expediency.  Whatever  his  opinion  was,  why  ffiould  that 
right  be  difcufled,  which  had  been  neither  claimedy  nor  was  in* 
tended  to  be  claimed  ? That  this  was  the  precife  Hate  of  the  fad, 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  fince  the  declaration  that  had  been  fo  gra- 
cioully  communicated  from  the  highefl  authority  in  another  place. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  that  communication  had  been  made,  and 
the  commendation  that  was  due  to  the  exalted  perfonage  who  made 
it,  he  would  not  fay  one  word,  becaufe  he  would  not  run  the  rifque 
of  having  what  was  due  to  merit,  millaken  for  fulfome  adulation, 
anc  fervile  flattery.  But  the  claim  thus  difavowed,  how  muff  the 
preamble  of  a Bill  run,  truly  to  defcribe  the  cafe  as  it  flood  at 
preferit,  “ Whereas  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
“ never  having  claimed  a Right  to  the  Regency,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  for  the  Com- 
mons of  England  to  declare,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  no 
“ right,  and  we  therefore  do  hereby  declare  his  Royal  Highnefs 
Sole  Regent  or  thefe  kingdoms. ” Mr.  Fox  reafoned  on  the 
ablurdity  of  a Bill  fo  worded,  and  contended,  that  it  muft  be  fo 
worded,  unlefs  they  falfified  the  fad,  and  made  a courfe  of  law  a 
ground  work  of  the  Bill.  He  obferved,  that  all  this  difficulty  and 
embarraffiment  was  created,  when  there  was  not  the  fmallefl  occa* 
fion  for  it,  fince  it  was  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ffiould  be  the  Regent;  why  then  would  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  thus  agitate  the  matter,  unlefs  it  were  for 
the  little  purpofe  of  perfonal  triumph?  He  condemned  the  boafting 
language  that  had  been  held  on  this  occaflon  of  gratitude  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  ftrong  aflertions  that  had  been  made,  that  fuch 
gratitude  ffiould  be  exemplified  by  the  condud  of  thofe,  who  con- 
ned themfelves  under  perfonal  obligations  to  the  Sovereign. 
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Perfonal  attachment,  he  contended,  was  no  fit  ground  for  public 
condudt,  and  thofe  who  had  declared  they  would  take  care  of  the 
rights  of  the  Sovereign,  becaufe  they  had  received  favours  at  his 
hands,  betrajed  a little  mind,  and  warranted  a conclufion,  that 
if  they  had  not  received  thofe  favours,  they  would  have  been  lefs 
mindful  of  their  duty,  and  have  adted  with  lefs  zeal  for  his  inte- 
reft,  than  if  they  had  not  been  indebted  to  him  for  any  favours. 
He  owned  himfelf  indebted  to  the  Heir  Apparent  for  having  been 
for  feveral  years  favoured  with  his  confidence,  but  neither  that 
flattering  mark  of  diilindticn  had  not  been  made  the  fubjedt  of  his 
fpeeches  in  that  Houfe,  nor  had  he  ever  confidered  it  as  a proper 
motive  for  his  public  conduct.  Neither  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
nor  at  any  time,  if  he  thought  the  objects  of  his  Roval  Highnefs 
incompatible  with  the  public  interefts,  lhould  he  think  he  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  Prince,  any  more  than  he  fhould  think  he  adted 
confidently  with  what  was  due  to  his  own  character,  in  buffering 
the  confidcration  of  the  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  to  bias  him  in  the  fmallelt  degree,  or  induce  him  to  aft 

contrary  to  what  he,  in  his  ccnfcience,  thought  iroft  likely  to  pro- 
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mote  the  welfare  of  the  public.  Whereas  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  adt  upon  a very  oppofite  principle,  and  repeat- 
edly introduced  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  though  feldom  for  any 
other  purpofe,  than  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  the  confidence  re- 
pofed  in  himfelf. 

To  the  Idoufe  of  Brunfwick  this  country  flood  in  an  eminent 
degree  indebted  ; indeed,  few  Princes  ever  deferved  the  love  of 
their  fubjecls  more  than  the  Princes  of  that  Houfe.  Since  their 
acqeffion  to  the  Throne,  their  Government  had  been  fuch  as  to 
render  it  highly  improbable  that  there  fhould  ever  be  ground  for 
an  Adi  of  Exclufion  to  pafs  to  fet  abide  one  of  their  Heirs  from  the 
fucceffion,  or  that  fuch  a circumllance  fhould  ever  become  a ne- 
ceffarv  fuhjedl  of  contemplation.  If  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  1 
Brunfwick  had  at  any  time  differed  with  their  fubjedts,  it  had  been 
onlv  on  collateral  points,  which  had  been  eafily  adjufted  in  Par- 
liament. No  one  of  the  Princes  of  that  Houfe  had  ever  made  any 
attempt  againfl  the  conftitution  of  the  country,  although  had  fuch 
a mifehievous  aefign  been  meditated,  there  had  at  moll  times  been 
a party  exiiling  that  would  have  been  ready  to  abet  them  in  any 
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fcheme  the  blacked:  and  moll  fatal  that  ever  tyrant  devifed  againft 
the  liberties  or  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedts.  The  love,  therefore, 
of  the  people  was  due  to  the  ill uflrious  family  on  the  Throne,  in 
fo  peculiar  and  eminent  a degree,  that  every  thing  that  looked  as 
if  it  could  at  any  diftance  endanger  the  hereditary  Right  of  the 
Houle  of  Brunfvvick  to  the  fuccelfion,  ought  to  be  guarded  againft 
with  peculiar  jealoufy  and  peculiar  caution.  Exclufive  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  public  voice,  not  only  the  fpirit  of  the  confti- 
tution  pointed  out  the  Heir  Apparent  as  the  fitted:  perfon  to  be 
Regent,  but  the  Adi  of  Settlement  might  be  defeated  if  his  Royal 
Highnels  were  palled  by,  and  the  dodlrine  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  carried  into  effedl.  In  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
the  Adi  of  Settlement,  there  could  be  no  ill;  if,  as  the  Hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  faid,  there  Ihould  be  a Prince  of  Wales, 
whofe  political  principles  were  fo  depraved,  that  in  oppofition  to 
his  own  natural  interefts,  he  fhould  have  followed  the  example  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  James  the  Second,  either  in  the  one  in- 
ftance  indicating  a determination  to  become  a Tyrant,  and  deftroy 
the  liberties  of  his  fubjedls,  by  fubverting  the  Conftit'ution,  or  in 
the  other  fhould  fo  connedt  himfelf  with  France,  and  the  political 
enemies  of  his  country,  that  every  thing  fatal  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  his  Government,  futh  a Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Regency,  in  like  manner  as  he  undoubtedly  would 
be  excluded  from  the  Throne,  on  the  natural  demife  of  his  father, 
or  predeceffor.  But  then  the  Bill  of  Exclufion  topafs  in  fuch  cafe, 
muft  be  the  work  of  the  Legillature  complete,  and  not  the  Adi  of 
two  branches  of  the  Legillature  only.  Let  the  Committee  con- 
fider  the  danger  of  making  any  other  perfon  Regent  belides  the 
Prince  of  Wales ! If  the  two  Houfes  could  chcofe  a Regent,  they 
might  choofe  whom  they  pleafed  ; they  might  choofe  a Foreigner, 
a Catholic,  (for  the  law  defines  not  the  Regent)  who,  while  he 
held  the  power  of  the  Third  Eftate,  might  prevail  oh  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Legillature  to  concur  with  him,  alter  or  fet  afide 
the  fuccelfion,  ana  turn  away  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and  put 
them  in  the  fituation  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart.  He  law  this  dodlrine 
was  deemed  extravagant,  but  he  meant  to  put  an  extravagant  cafe ; 
he  had  not,  however,  put  an  impolfible  one ; let  them  turn  to  the 
favourite  period  of  our  hiftory,  favourite  at  leaft  with  the  other 
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iide  of  the  Houfe  that  day,  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  they  would, 
fnd  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  took  advantage  of  his  power  as 
Protestor  of  the  kingdom,  a&ually  difinherited  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  whole  line  of  La  acader,  though  they  were  more  nearly 
allied,  and  had  much  better  pretenfions  to  the  Crown  than  the 
Houle  of  York.  The  fame  difmal  fcene  that  had  difgraced  our 
annals'at  that  period  might  be  acled  over  again,  if  the  twoHoufes 
of  Parliament  ever  concurred  to  fubvert  the  Conltitution,  by  af- 
fuming  to  themfelves  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  and 
arrogating  the  right  to  legislate  and  make  law  in  the  teeth  of  the 
ilatute  of  the  13th  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  he  had  on  a for- 
mer day  had  occafion  to  mention,  and  which  not  only  declared, 
that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  could  not  make  laws  without 
the  conlent  and  concurrence  of  the  King,  but  alfo  declared,  that 
whoever  fhould  prefume  to  affirm  the  contrary,  ffiould  be  guilty  of 
High  Treafon,  and  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a fretnunire . 
To  make  a law  for  the  appointment  of  a Regent,  he  confidered, 
io  far  as  it  went,  as  a converfion  of  the  fucceffion  to  the  Monarchy 
from  hereditary  to  elective,  and  what  fort  of  a Cor.fiitution  that 
was,  which  had  an  eledive  Monarchy,  Poland,  and  the  miferable 
condition  of  its  fubjeds,  fufficiently  evinced.  The  right  to  make 
Laws,  reded  only  in  the  Legillature  compleat,  and  not  in  the 
concurrence  of  any  two  Branches  of  it.  Upon  that  very  principle 
was  our  Conilitution  built,  and  on  the  prefervation  of  it,  did  its 
exigence  depend.  Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  the  Conilitution  might 
be  ealily  deilreyed,  becaufe  if  the  two  Branches  could  affume  the 
power  to  make  Law,  they  might,  in  that  Law,  change  the  genius 
of  the  third  Ellate.  The  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  had,  he  faid, 
been  compared  to  the  Revolution,  but,  in  fad,  it  was  no  ways 
limilar.  The  Throne  had  then  been  declared  vacant,  and  the  red 
of  the  Conihtution  remained  ; now  the  Throne  was  declared  full, 
but  its  authority  was  fufpended.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  1 
me  Convention  that  was  then  affembled,  confcious  that  they  could  1 
not  make  any  change  in  the  genius  of  the  Monarchy  until  they  had 
a head,  fird  redored  the  third  Ll'late,  and  then  defined  its  power. 
Whereas  the  Committee  were  called  on  to  proceed  in  a different 
way,  fird  to  new-cad  the  Office,  and  then  to  declare  the  Officer. 
He  afkcd  what  mud  be  the  fituation.  of  a Regent  ele&ed  by  that 
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Houfe  ? He  mult  be  a pageant,  a puppet,  a creature  of  their  own, 
Jlne  pcndere  corpus,  an  infult  and  a mockery-infult  on  every  maxim 
of  Government!  He  defined  the  nature  and  character  of  the  three 
Eltates.  The  Conftitution  fuppofed  each  of  its  three  branches  to 
be  independent  of  the  other  two,  and  adually  hollile,  and  if  that 
principle  was  once  given  up,  there  was  an  end  to  our  political 
freedom.  Suppole  that  the  Crown  and  Houfe  of  Lords  could 
make  laws  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
or  the  Crown  and  the  Commons  independent  of  the  Lords,  or  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  without  the  Crown  ; in  either  cafe,  the 
Conllitution  was  gone.  The  fafety  of  the  whole  depended  on  the 
jeaioufy  of  each  of  the  other;  not  on  the  patriotifm  of  anyone 
branch  of  the  Legiflature,  but  rather  on  the  feparate  in  ter  ells  of 
the  ffirce,  concurring  through  different  views  to  one  general  good, 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  A principle  congenial  to  human 
nature,  prone  to  the  extenfion  of  power,  and  to  the  deprcffion  of 
a rival.  All  thefe  principles  and  arrangements  would  be  dellroyed 
by  the  prefent  projed,  which  would  radically  alter  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  confequence  overturn  the  Conllitution.  He  ex- 
plained the  particular  powers  of  the  Crown  to  defend  itfelf  againrt 
any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  or  to  refill  ?n y 
fadion  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  In  the  one  cafe,  by  a Diffolution, 
the  King  might  repel  the  attempt  on  his  prerogative,  and  by  an 
encreafe  of  the  Peerage,  he  might  quell  the  other. 

He  argued  alfo  on  the  power  of  giving  either  an  ajfent  or  dijfent 
from  any  Bill,  a power  which  operated  equally  againll  the  fingle 
defign  of  one,  or  the  confederate  union  of  both  Houfes,  to  trench 
on  the  conllitutional  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  pointed  out  the 
diladvantage  of  fubjeding  the  Sovereign  to  fuch  difficulties  as  it 
would  be  liable  to  encounter,  were  the  power  of  diffolution,  en- 
creafe of  Peerage,  and  right  of  giving  the  affent  or  diffent  to  Bills 
taken  away.  If  there  was  to  be  a Monarch,  he  concluded  that  the 
Monarchical  Power  ought  to  be  entire,  declaring  that  the  name  and 
rank  of  a King,  without  the  poffeflion  of  regal  powers,  was  a 
being  that  did  not  come  within  the  reach  of  his  conception.  If  it 
appeared  to  the  Houfe  that  the  Royal  Prerogative  ought  to  be  cir- 
cumfcribed,  let  them  invert  a proper  perfon  with  it,  and  then 
openly  and  manfully  contend  for  the  circumfcription  or  diminution 
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of  its  powers  ; but  to  aim  at  an  adverfary  incapable  of  re- 
finance, was  neither  brave  nor  noble.  He  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger of  making  the  Regency  elective,  and  of  the  two  Houfes 
fitting  afide  the  hereditary  right  to  it;  infilling,  that  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  executive  authority,  mull,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  governed  by  the  fame  principles.  In 
order  to  illullrate  this,  he  put  the  cafe  of  a Polander  aficing  an 
Englifhman  whether  the  monarchy  of  Great-Britain  was  hereditary 
or  eleSli've ? Any  man  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  Conftitution 
would  naturally  think,  that  the  ready  anfvver  would  be,  that  it 
was  hereditary.  But  if  the  doCtrine  of  that  day  prevailed,  the 
anfwer  mull  be,  “ I cannot  tell  ; ajk  his  Majefty's  Phyficians . 
When  the  King  of  England  is  in  good  health,  the  monarchy  is 
hereditary  ; but  when  he  is  ill,  and  incapable  of  exercifing  the 
Sovereign  Authority,  it  is  elettive.”  The  afiertion  that  the 
Bri.ifii  monarchy  was  eleflive,  was,  however,  fo  palpably  hofiile  to 
the  principles  of  the  Conflitution,  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a moment.  How  then  was  the  difficulty  to  be  furmounted  ? 

A fubtile  and  politic  lawyer  might  be  found,  who  would  plaufibly 
advance,  that  though  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  Monarchy  was 
hereditary,  the  Executive  Power  might  be  elective.  Thus  the 
Crown  and  its  functions  might  be  feparated,  as  if  they  were  in 
their  nature  diftinCt,  whereas  the  one  was  the  efience,  and  the 
other  the  name.  He  purfued  .his  argument  in  an  hypothetical 
dialogue  between  the  Englilhman  and  the  Pole,  with  the  occa- 
fional  aid  of  the  politic  Lawyer,  to  reconcile  contradictions,  and 
explain  apparent  impoffibilities,  very  forcibly  holding  up  to  ridi- 
cule the  argument  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  that  the 
political,  as  well  as  the  natural  capacity  of  the  King,  remained 
whole  and  entire,  although  he  was  declared  incapable  of  exer- 
cifing his  regal  functions.  If  the  Crown  was  to  have  no  functions, 
why  there  fhould  be  a King,  was  beyond  his  imagination  to  dif-T 
cover.  The  legal  metaphyfics  which  diftinguifhed  between  the 4 
Crown  and  its  functions,  were  to  him  unintelligible  ; they  fhould 
be  Schoolmen  and  not  State/meny  fitter  for  Colleges  of  Deputation, 
than  a Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  a Queltion  that  fo  deeply 
involved  the  exiitence  of  the  Conflitution  was  to  be  thus  difeufied. 
He  alked,  where  was  that  famous  dittum  to  be  found,  that  declared 
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the  Crown  to  be  guarded  by  fuch  fan&ity,  and  left  its  powers  at 
the  mercy  of  every  aflailant. 

After  expofing  what  he  termed  the  abfurdity  of  legal  metaphy- 
fics,  and  calling  upon  the  Gownfmen  to  (hew  him  the  dittum  that 
fupported  the  oppolite  aflertion,  viz.  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  no  more  right  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority,  during 
his  Majedy’s  incapacity,  than  any  other  individual  fubjeft,  Mr. 
Fox  proceeded  to  notice  that  part  of  the  argument  advanced  againH 
him,  that  he  had  deferted  the  caufe  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
luppofed  to  claim  the  peculiar  merit  of  Handing  forth  on  all  occa- 
flons  to  defend,  viz.  the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
againH  the  encroachments  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
He  faid,  his  own  refinance  of  the  latter,  when  it  had  been  thought 
encreafing  unconditionally,  were  well  known  ; the  influence  of 
the  crown  had  been  more  than  once  checked  in  that  Houfe,  and  he 
really  believed  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  Whenever  the 
executive  authority  was  urged  beyond  its  reafonable  extent,  it 
ought  to  be  refilled,  and  he  carried  his  ideas  on  that  head  fo  far, 
that  he  had  not  fcrupled  to  declare,  that  the  fupplies  ought  to  be 
Hopped,  if  the  Royal  Afient  were  refufed  to  a conHitutional  cur- 
tailment of  any  obnoxious  and  dangerous  prerogative.  Moderate 
men,  he  was  aware,  thought  this  a violent  do£lrine  ; but  he  had 
unirorm. y maintained  it,  and  the  public  had  derived  advantage 
from  its  having  been  carried  into  effeft.  He  defired  to  alk,  how'- 
ever,  if  this  were  an  occafion  for  exercifing  the  conHitutional 
power  of  refilling  the  prerogative  or  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in 
that  Houfe?  He  had  ever  made  it  his  pride  to  combat  with  the 
Crown  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and  the  fullnefs  of  its  autho- 
rity ; he  wifned  not  to  trample  on  its  rights,  while  it  lay  extended 
at  their  feet,  deprived  of  its  functions  and  incapable  of  refiflance. 
Let  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  pride  himfelf  on  a vidlory  ob- 
tained againll  a defencelefs  foe,  let  him  boafl  of  a triumph  where 
no  battle  had  been  fought,  where  no  glory  could  be  obtained. 
Let  him  take  advantage  of  the  calamities  of  human  nature,  let 
him,  like  an  unfeeling  Lord  of  the  Manor,  riot  in  the  riches  to  be 
acquired  by  plundering  Ihipwrecks,  by  rigoroufly  averting  a .right 
to  the  waifs,  eflrays,  deodands,  and  all  the  accumulated  produce 
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cf  the  various  accidents  that  misfortune  could,  throw  into  his 
power.  Let  it  not  be  his  boaft  to  have  gained  fuch  victories, 
obtained  fuch  triumphs,  or  advantaged  himfelf  of  wealth  fo  ac- 
quired. 

After  putting  this,  Mr.  Fox  recurred  to  the  main  argument, 
and  declared,  that  all  the  labour  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
fearch  for  Precedents  had  been  fruitlefs,  for  that  not  one  of  the 
Precedents  applied.  If  they  tended  to  prove  any  thing,  it  was  to 
eltablifh  the  Prince’s  Right,  fince  in  all  of  them  the  nearelt  rela- 
tive to  the  Crown,  if  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  appointed  the 
Regent,  efpecially  a Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  his  fon,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  was  de- 
clared Regent  at  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  during  the  invafion  of 
France  by  his  father;  and  afterwards,  during  the  abfence  of  Ed- 
ward and  the  Prince,  his  brother,  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
appointed.  The  Regencies  in  the  reign  of  Llenry  the  Sixth, 
proved  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  more  fully,  becaufe 
in  that  reign  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  recognized, 
(although  he  was  not  a year  old)  in  the  very  Patent  that  appointed 
the  Duke  of  York  Protedor. 

Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  remark  made  by  an  Hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  fpeech,  (Mr.  Ballard,)  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man oppofite  him  flood  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  at 
prefent,  than  he  did.  He  faid,  before  any  Gentleman  took 
upon  himfelf  to  pronounce  on  fuch  topics,  he  ought  to  be 
fure  he  was  right  in  his  alfertion.  He  had  every  reafon  to 
believe  the  Hon.  Gentleman  was  miflaken  in  what  he  had 
faid,  having  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  conlli- 
tuents,  and  having  then  received  the  moll  unequivocal  and  flat- 
tering proofs  of  their  confidence  and  kindnefs.  He  agreed,  how- 
ever, moll  cordially  with  that  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  every  obferva- 
tion  that  he  had  made  of  the  probable  effeds  of  the  prefent  mo- , 
tion,  if  perlilled  in,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  the  creation  of  a>‘ 
difference  between  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  With  refped 
to  Ireland,  he  faid,  if  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Britilh.  Parliament  I 
named  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent  of  Right,  moll  probably 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  would  do  the  fame ; if  they  {peculated,  a 
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the  Irifh  Parliament  would  (peculate.  Decide  wifely,  and  their 
decilion  would  be  held  an  example.  Set  the  Queftion  of  Right 
adoat,  and  it  was  impoifible  to  fay  to  what  extent  it  might  be 
can ied.  He  once  more  qucftioned  the  uccefhty  for  the  prefent 
proceeding,  and  urged  the  fallacy  of  pretending  that  the  opinion 
h*>  a private  Member  of  that  Houfe,  had  delivered,  and  the 
opinion  a noble  and  learned  friend  of  his  had  delivered  elfe- 
wh^re,  made  it  neceffary.  Ide  reprobated  the  indecency  of  felefi- 
ing  the  arguments  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  and  falfely 
applying  them,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  placing  them  in  a ridi- 
.culcus  poini.  of  view.  1 he  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  mult  have 
known  that  the  arguments  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  were 
arguments  merely  advanced  to  prove  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  Prince  of  Wales  and  Heir  Apparent,  had  Rights  peculiar  and 
diftinfl  from  thofe  of  ordinary' fubjefts,  and  not  with  a view  to 
prove  his  Right  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority.  The  man- 
ner, therefore,  in  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  anfwered 
thofe  arguments,  betrayed  a narrownefs  of  mind  that  he  had  not 
imagined  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  have  condefcended  to 
have  acknowledged.  Having  difmifted  this  part  of  the  fubjeft, 
Mr.  Fox  deured  to  know  the  ufe  of  bringing  forward  a Queftion 
of  Right,  when  the  expediency  of  conftituting  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Regent  was  on  all  hands  agreed  on.  He  charged  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  a determination  to  iegiilate,  without 
the  power  to  do  lo  effectually,  which  would  alter  the  genius  of  the 
Third  Eftate,  without  any  crime  alledged  againft  either  the  Sove- 
reign, declared  for  the  prefent  incapable  to  exercife  the  Royal 
Authority,  or  the  intended  Regent.  He  faid,  if  they  could  make 
whom  they  pleafed  Regent,  they  could  appoint  the  Regent  for  a 
day,  a month,  or  a year,  turning  the  monarchy  into  a republic, 
as  had  been  the  cafe  with  Rome.  And  while  the  Right  Hon! 
Gentleman  denied  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  any  more  right 
^an  he  had,  he  confeffed  it  would  be  a breach  of  duty  to  think  of 
any  other  Regent,  and  all  this  for  the  paltry  triumph  of  a vote 
©ver  him,  and  to  in fult  a Prince,  vvhofe  favour  he  was  confcious 
h' had  not  deferred.  Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
tnat  lhe  RiSht  Hon*  Gentleman’s  adminiftration  had  been  in  fome 
Ped$  Cnlitled  t0  Praife  * he  was  ready  to  % what  were  the  parts 
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that  moll:  deferved  commendation,  and  as  willing  to  give  them  his 
applaufe  as  any  man  could  be.  What  he  alluded  to,  were  the 
meafures  adopted  to  detach  Holland  from  its  connexion  with 
France.  The  whole  conduit  of  that  tranfadion,  as  well  as  its 
ilfue,  was  wife  and  vigorous,  laudable  and  effectual,  and  he  was 
happy  to  take  that  opportunity  of  delivering  his  fentiinents  upon 
it.  Of  other  meafures  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  he  certainly 
entertained  a very  different  opinion.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, however,  appeared  to  have  been  fo  long  in  the  poffeffion  of 
power,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  part  with  it;  he  had  expe- 
rienced the  full  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
exerting  all  its  prerogatives,  and  finding  the  operation  of  the 
whole  not  too  much  for  the  fuccefsful  carrying  on  of  the  Govern-  | 
ment,  he  had  determined  to  cripple  his  fucceffors,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  fame  advantages  that  he  had  enjoyed,  and  thus  cir- 
cumfcribe  their  power  to  lerve  their  country,  as  if  he  dreaded 
that  they  would  lhade  his  fame.  Let  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  | 
for  a moment  fuppole,  that  the  buhnefs  of  detaching  Holland 
from  France,  or  any  contingency  of  equal  importance,  remained 
to  be  executed  ; he  muft  know  there  would  be  no  power  in  the 
country  to  fcize  the  advantage,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  s a 
principles  were  right.  Mr.  Fox  called  upon  every  honed  Mem-  :j| 
ber  of  that  Houle,  not  to  vote  vvitnout  peifedly  undcrlHnding 
what  the  Queftion  went  to,  as  well  as  the  other  Refolutions. 
With  regard  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  motives,  he  knew 
not  what  they  were  ; but  if  there  was  an  ambitious  man  in  that 
Houfe,  who  defigned  to  drive  the  empire  into  confufion,  his  con- 
dud,  he  conceived,  would  have  been  exactly  that  which  the  Right. 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  purfued. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox’s; 
fpeech,  that,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  proper,  par-^ 
ticularly  in  the  latter  part  of  his  fpeech,  to  digrels  from  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Houfe,  the  Queilion  of  Right,  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  Queilion  of  Expediency , and  that  not  fo  much  for  tne  pur- 
pofe  even  of  difeufling  that  expediency,  as  to  take  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  an  attack  of  a perfonal  nature  on  him.  The 
Houfe  would  recoiled,  whether  the  manner  in  which  he  (Mr. 

Pitt)  had  opened  the  debate,  either  provoked  or  juftified  this 
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atiimofity.  The  attack  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
juft  now  made,  he  declared  to  be  unfounded , arrogant , and  pre- 
fumptuous . The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  charged  him  as  a&ing  from 
a mifchievous  fpirit  of  ambition,  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  part- 
ing with  power,  which  he  had  fo  long  retained  ,*  but  not  expefting 
the  favour  of  the  Prince  which  he  was  confcious  he  had  not  de- 
fended, and  therefore  difpofed  to  envy  and  obftrudt  the  credit  of 
thofe  who  were  to  be  his  fucceftors.  Whether  to  him  belonged 
that  character  of  mifchievous  ambition,  which  would  facrifice  the 
principles  of  the  Conftitution  to  a delire  of  power,  he  muft  leave 
to  the  Houfe  and  the  country  to  determine.  They  would  alfo 
judge,  whether  in  the  whole  of  his  conduft,  during  this  unfor- 
tunate crifis,  any  confideration  which  affe&ed  his  own  perfonal 
fituation,  or  any  management  for  the  fake  of  prelerving  power, 
appeared  to  have  had  the  chief  fhare  in  deciding  the  meafures  he 
had  propofed.  As  to  his  being  confcious  that  he  did  not  defers 
the  favour  of  the  Prince,  he  could  only  fay,  that  he  knew  but  one 
way  m which  he  or  any  man  could  deferve  it ; by  having  uni- 
formly endeavoured,  in  a public  fituation,  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
King  his  father,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  That  if,  in  thus 
endeavouring  to  deferve  the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  it  Ihould 
appear  that  he  in  fad  had  loft  it,  however  painful  and  mortifying 
that  circumftance  might  be  to  him,  and  from  whatever  caufe  it 
might  proceed,  he  might  indeed  regret  it,  but  he  would  boldly  fay, 
that  it  was  impofiible  he  Ihould  ever  repent  of  it.  Mr.  Pitt  then 
proceeded  to  remark  on  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  having  an- 
nounced himfelf  and  his  friends  to  be  the  fuccelfors  of  the  prefent 
admimftration.  He  did  not  know  on  what  authority  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  made  this  declaration  ; but  he  thought,  with  a view  to 
thofe  queftions  of  Expediency  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
introduced,  both  the  Houfe  and  the  country  were  obliged  to  him, 
for  this  feafonable  warning  of  what  they  would  have  to  expeft. 
The  nation  had  already  had  experience  of  that  Hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  principles.  Without  meaning  to  ufe  terms  of  reproach, 
or  to  enter  into  any  imputation  on  his  motives,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  they  had  openly  and  profelTedly  afted  on  the  ground  of 
availing  themfelves  of  the  ftrength  of  a party,  to  nominate  the 
f Ilniller5  of  the  Cr°wn.  That  they  maintained  it  as  a funda- 
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mental  principle,  that  a Minifter  ought  at  all  times  fo  to  be  nomi- 
nated. He  would  therefore  fpeak  plainly.  If  perfons,  who  pro- 
fefled  thefe  principles,  were  in  reality  likely  to  be  the  advi/ers  of 
the  Prince  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  powers  which  were  neceflary  to 
be  given  during  the  pjefent  unfortunate  interval,  it  was  the 
ftrongeft  additional  reafon,  if  any  were  wanting,  for  being  careful 
to  confider  what  the  extent  of  thofe  powers  ought  to  be.  That  it 
was  impoflible  not  to  fuppofe,  that,  by  fuch  advifers,  thofe  powers 
would  be  perverted  to  a purpofe,  which  it  was  indeed  impoflible  to 
imagine  the  Prince  of  Wales  could,  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  ever 
endure  for  a moment,  but  to  which,  by  artifice  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  he  would  unintentionally  be  made  acceflary,  for  the  purpofe 
of  creating  a permanent  weight  and  influence  in  the  hands  of  a 
party,  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  jult  rights  of  the  Crown, 
when  the  moment  lhould  arrive  (fo  much  vviflied,  and  perhaps  fo 
foon  to  be  expe&ed)  of  his  Majefty  being  able  to  refume  the 
exercife  of  his  own  authority.  The  notice,  therefore,  which  the 
Hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  triumph,  had  condefcended  to  give  to  the 
Houfe,  furnifhed  the  moil  irrefiitible  reafon  for  them  deliberately 
to  confider,  left,  in  providing  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
Adminillration  during  a fliort  and  temporary  interval,  they  might 
facrifice  the  permanent  intereft  of  the  country  in  future,  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  fuch  meafures  as  might  for  ever  afterwards, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  feign,  obftrudt  the  juft  and 
falutary  exercife  of  the  conftitutional  powers  of  Government  in 
the  hands  of  its  Rightful  Pofleflor,  the  Sovereign,  whom  they  all 
revered  and  loved. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  proceeded  to  ftate  what 
appeared  to  be  the  refult  of  the  debate.  The  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribband,  he  faid,  as  moft  Gentlemen  who  had  fpoken  on  that 
fide  of  the  Houfe,  had  argued  not  againft  the  truth  of  the  Refolu-  , 
tions,  but  the  propriety  of  coming  to  them,  and  had  waved  any 
difpute  on  the  Queftion  of  Right.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
though  he  affected  alfo  to  objeft  to  the  propriety  of  coming  to 
this  Refolution,  had  direfted  his  whole  argument  (as  far  as  it 
went)  to  combat  the  truth  of  the  Propofition,  and  to  maintain 
his  former  aflertion  in  favour  of  the  exifting  Right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  That  this  line  of  argument,  fupported  by  fuch  autho-  j 
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rlty,  was  itfelf  an  anfvver  to  thofe  who  doubted  the  propriety  of 
any  Refolution. — With  regard  to  tfie  particulars  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
argument,  he  obferved  on  the  manner  in  which  he  (Mr.  Fox)  fup- 
pofed  him  to  have  declined  maintaining  his  former  afTertion, 
“ That  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  the  F.egency, 
than  any  other  fubjeft  in  the  country,”  and  had  added,  that  he 
did  fo  from  believing  that  not  twenty  perfons  would  join  in  fup- 
porting  that  Proportion.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid, 
that  he  did  not  retraft  one  word  of  that  affertion.  Gentlemen 

l 

might  quarrel  with  the  phrafe,  if  they  thought  proper,  and  might 
mifreprefent  it  as  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  done,  in  order  to  cover 
the  arguments  ufedby  a noble  Lord  in  another  place.  But  he  was 

' in  the  recollection  of  the  Houfe,  whether  when  he  firft  ufed  the 
expreffion,  he  had  not  guarded  it,  as  meaning  to  fpeak  ftrittly  of 
a Claim  of  Right , not  of  any  reafons  of  preference  on  the  ground 
of  [difcretion  or  expediency.  It  was  alfo  in  their  recollection, 
whether  the  Right  he  fpoke  of,  was  any  other  than  the  fpecifc 
Right  in  quefiony  namely,  the  Right  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority 
under  the  prefent  Circumf  antes.  He  had  maintained  that  the  Prince 
had  no  fuch  Right . If  the  Prince  had  not  the  Right  at  all,  he 
could  not  be  faid  to  have  any  more  Right  than  any  other  fubjeCl 
in  the  country.  But  was  it  any  anfwer  to  the  affertion,  that  as 
Prince  of  Wales  he  had  no  Right  to  the  Regency , to  fay  that  he  h'ad 
other  rights  different  from  the  reft  of  the  King’s  fubjeCts,  but 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Regency  ? Yet  all  the  Rights  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  Noble 
Lord  alluded  to,  were  of  this  defcriptiom  It  would  be  juft  as 
reafonable  if  the  queftion  werC,  whether  any  perfon  had  a right  to 
a particular  eftate  in  Kent  or  Surry?  to  argue,  Yes,  he  has,  for  he 
has  fuch  and  fuch  an  eftate  in  Yorkfhire  and  in  Cornwall.  With 
regard  to  the  queftion,  whether  twenty  perfons  did  or  did  not 
agree  in  his  denial  of  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  would 
put  the  whole  on  that  iffue,  that  if  the.  Prince  of  Wales  had  any 
fuch  Right,  the  Refolution  he  had  moved  could  not  be  true;  and 
he  confidered  every  perfon  who  differed  from  his  affertion  on  that 
lubjeCt,  as  bound  to  vote  againft  the  prefent  Motion.  He  then 
obterved,  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  difcuffmg  the  Queftion  of  Right,  had 
gone  on  to  obferve,  that  the  Right  of  the  two  Iioufes,  and  the 
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of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  to  be  confidered  as  two  rival  Right* , 
and  that  the  only  quedion  was,  in  favour  of  which  the  arguments 
preponderated.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obferved,  that 
he  fhould  be  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  queftion  on  this  iflue,  if 
it  were  the  true  one,  for  that  the  Right  of  the  two  Houfes  was 
clearly  fupported  by  precedent  and  ufage  in  every  fimilar  cafe,  by 
exprefs  declarations  of  Parliament,  and  by  pofitive  authority  of 
law  ; but  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  even  attempt- 
ed to  be  fupported  on  any  of  thofe  grounds,  but  on  pretended  rea- 
fons  of  expediency,  founded  on  imaginary  and  extravagant  cafes. 
That,  however,  in  fad,  this  was  not  the  fair  iflue  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  to  be  confi- 
dered as  a rival  Right,  to  be  argued  on  the  fame  grounds  as  the 
other.  It  was  a Right  which  could  not  exift  unlefs  it  was  capable 
of  being  exprefsly  and  pofitively  proved  ; whereas  the  Right  of  Par- 
liament was  that  which  exifted  of  courje , unlefs  fome  other  Right 
could  be  proved  to  exclude  it.  It  was  that,  which,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  free  conllitution,  mull  always  exift  in  every  cafe 
where  no  pofitive  provifion  had  been  made  by  law,  and  where  the 
ncceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  the  fafety  of  the  country  called  for  their 
interpofition.  That  the  abfence  of  any  other  Right  was  in  itfelf 
enough  to  conllitute  the  Right  of  the  two  Houfes,  and  that  the 
bare  admiflion  that  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not 
clearly  and  exprefsly  proved,  was  in  fad  an  admiflion  of  every 
thing  then  in  debate. 

Mr.  Fox  rofe  again,  to  deny  that  he  had  injtnuated  that  he  was 
to  have  a lhare  in  the  new  government.  As  there  were  ap- 
pearances of  a probable  change  of  men  and  meafures,  there  was, 
he  admitted,  a probability  of  his  having  a fhare  in  the  executive 
government  of  the  country ; but  he  had  never  taken  upon  him  to  1 
affirm  it  as  a pofitive  fad.  He  might,  however,  venture  an  afler-  -1 
tion,  that  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  not  certain  of  a 
change,  if  he  had  been  allured  of  the  contrary,  there  would  have 
been  no  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  Regent,  He  cautioned  the 
Houfe  againfl  a mifreprefentation  of  the  quellion.  He  faid, 
that  they  were  going  to  be  entrapped  into  a decijton  of  an  abjlratt 
nature,  which  might  afterwards  prove  dangerous  to  the  Conflitu- 
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The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  faid,  that  he  did  not  fee  how  the  L.Advocace 
general  Quellion  of  Right  could  be  waved,  unlefs  both  Houfes 
were  ready  to  declare,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  not  only  be 
Regent,  but  inverted  vvljh  all  the  Royal  Powers,  without  limita- 
tion or  dirtin&ion  ; for  if  a limitation  of  any  kind  was  to  be  the 
fubjedt  of  debate,  it  did  not  feem  poflible  to  avoid  a previous  dif- 
curtion  of  the  Right.  As  to  the  quertion  itfelf,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  conrtdered,  that  they  were  not  met  to  deliberate  upon  a 
lettlement  of  the  kingdom  of  England  alone;  he  thought  it 
necertary  to  enquire  into  the  conftitution  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land feparately  before  the  Union,  and  of  Great  Britain  fince'.  Pie 
had  heard  it  very  confidently  affirmed,  that  were  the  fuppofed 
inherent  Right  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  to  exercife  the  Royal  Powers 
upon  fuch  occafions  as  the  prefent,  to  be  difallowed,  the  confe- 
quence  would  be,  a virtual  diflolution  of  the  Union,  the  rule  beino- 
fixed  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  fuch  hereditary  and  legal  Claim  of 
Right:  but  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  averting,  with  equal 
confidence,  that  the  propofition  had  no  real  foundation.  It  was 
ti.  ue,  that  by  the  law  of  that  country,  tne  Right  of  priv  ate  truar- 
dianfhip  did  in  certain  circumrtances  attach  upon  the  nearert  male 
kinfman  by  the  father's  fide,  aged  25  : and  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Scottifh  monarchy,  little  diftin&ion  feemed  to  be  made 
between  the  fituation  of  a private  guardian,  and  that  of  the  perfon 
who  a&ed  for  the  King  in  his  nonage,  infomuch  that  fome  law  au- 
thorities of  great  refpe&ability  had  laid  it  down,  that  the  powers 
of  a Regent  were  merely  tutorial,  and  it  had  been  determined  by 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  when  Regent,  could  neither  rertore  a perfon  forfeited 
for  treafon,  nor  grant  lands  which  had  fallen  to  the  Crown  by 
baftardy.  It  was  well  known,  that  the  powers  of  a private  guar- 
dian were  of  the  moft  confined  nature,  as  going  no  further  than  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe  required,  and  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  ordi- 
nary management;  but  he  thought  it  wron g to  compare  that  cafe 
with  the  government  of  a kingdom,  where  powers  of  a very  diffe- 
rent nature  were  neceftary  to  be  given. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  a Regent,  whatever  his  powers  might 
be’  the  fame  had  always  been  made  in  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
under  the  fanO-ion  and  authority  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom] 
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either  previoufiy  given,  or  afterwards  interpofed,  and  fometime? 
the  next  heir  of  the  Crown  had  been  chofen ; fometimes  not,  fome- 
times  one  Regent,  at  other  times  more  than  one.  Many  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  having  fallen  in  battle,  and  fome  by  the  hands 
of  their  fubje&s,  when  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  was  too  great ; 
there  had  been  more  infant  fucceffors,  and  more  regencies  in  Scot- 
land, than  in  molt  other  countries ; and  the  States  of  the  kingdom 
had  repeatedly  (hewn,  that  they  did  not  confider  any  individual 
whatever  as  having  a fixed  legal  right  to  that  office.  When  the 
Maid  of  Norway  fucceeded  her  grandfather  Alexander  the  Third, 
fix  regents  were  appointed.  In  the  infancy  of  James  II.  of  Scot- 
land, there  was  a regency  of  three.  In  that  of  James  III.  a re- 
gency of  feven.  In  that  of  James  VI.  the  Duke  of  Chatelerault, 
next  preemptive  heir  of  the  Crown,  claimed  the  office  upon  that 
ground  ; but  his  claim  was  difallowed,  and  firft  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray was  appointed,  afterwards  others,  none  of  whom  were  in  the 
fucceffion  to  the  Crown.  It  was  of  more  confequence,  however, 
to  confider  how  that  matter  had  been  underflood  by  the  Legifla- 
ture  of  Great-Britain  fmce  the  Union ; and  furely  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  read  the  Provisional  Atts  of  24  Geo.  II.  and  5 Geo.  III. , I 
without  feeing  clearly  that  no  Right  of  Adminiflration  was  then:  ! 
fuppofed  to  attach  upon  any  individual.  As  to  the  idea  of  a civil 
demife,  it  was  totally  inapplicable  to  fuch  a cafe  as  the  prefent.  A* 
perfon  was  held  to  be  civilly  dead,  when  he  had  loft  the  rights  of 
a citizen,  as  in  the  cafe  of  attainder ; but  was  it  ever  thought  that 
an  infant  was  civilly  dead  ? It  would  be  a little  hard,  when  he  was 
but  juft  born.  An  infant  could  hold  property,  could  acquire,  and 
had  every  civil  right  entire.  A perfon  incapable,  from  infirmity, 
to  manage  his  own  affairs,  was  exa&ly  in  the  fame  ftate ; he  could 
not,  therefore,  have  a fucceffor  while  he  was  alive,  and  in  the  full 
poffeffion  of  his  rights.  In  a word,  the  Lord  Advocate  contended, 
that  neither  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  any  other  individual,  had  a 
legal  right  on  this  cafe  to  be  Regent,  though,  in  point  of  fitnefs  | 
and  propriety,  he  fuppofed  not  a man  in  the  kingdom  would  think  jj 
of  any  other  than  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

Mr.  M ilnes  (Member  for  York)  in  a fhort  but  animated  fpeech  J 
reprobated  the  conduft  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  declaring,  that  I 
it  amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  thofe  conftitutional  principles  1 
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hitherto  the  theme  of  univerfal  admiration,  by  facrificing  the  rights 
of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  the  claims  of  an  individual. 

From  the  fort  of  argument  that  they  had  adopted  and  maintained 
on  this  great  and  truly  important  occafion,  therefore,  if  they  did 
foon  come  into  power,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  that  day 
given  the  Committee  to  expedl,  inflead  of  a Whig  Adminiilration 
and  a mild  Government,  which  it  had  been  their  pradlice  to  hold 
out  as  what  would  be  their  true  charadter  and  condudt  when  in 
office,  the  country  had  every  reafon  to  dread  the  molt  arbitrary 
and  oppreffive  fyftem  of  meafures  that  had  ever  difgraced  Minirters, 
and  harrarted  the  fubjedt  in  the  worit  periods  of  our  hiitory. 

The  Solicitor  General  rofe.  He  faid,  no  man  could  vote  on  the  sir  John 
prefent  queftion,  without  confidering  his  allegiance  to  the  Sove- 
reign.  We  all  agree,  faid  Sir  John  Scott,  that  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  fhould  be  Regent,  but  differ  in  opinion  about  the  Right  re- 
quifite.  He  corroborated  Mr.  Pitt’s  argument,  by  affirming,  that 
with  regard  to  his  Royal  Highnels’s  right,  it  was  no  more  than 
that  of  any  other  individual — That  it  was  a gift  of  expediency 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament — That  as  we  had  at  prefent  a King, 
although  unfortunately  incapable  of  exercifing  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity, the  Prince  himfelf  was  only  a fubjedt — That  his  Majerty’s  in- 
difpofition  was  of  a temporary  nature,  which,  perhaps,  would  not 
longer  preclude  him  from  exercifing  his  Authority,  than  a fever 
might  preclude  the  Succeffor,  about  whofe  rights  they  were  then 
contending.  [Here  he  was  called  to  order].  The  King,  who  ac- 
ceded to  the  Throne  in  1761,  is  ftill  on  the  Throne  in  this  year 
1788  ; therefore  a law  in  any  Court,  acknowledging  his  fupre- 
macy,  although  Gentlemen  might  call  fuch  a mode  of  reafoning 
metaphyfical,  entailed  on  tranfgreffors  at  prefent  the  effedls  and 
penalties  of  that  law.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  advanced  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Phyficians  had  declared  his 
Majefty  incapable,  he  thought  the  argument  abfurd,  as  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  we  cannot  believe  the  King’s  Phyficians.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  be  fully  inverted  with 
eve-y  authority  requifite  for  managing  the  public  bufinefs  with 
energy  and  effedl ; but  recolledting  that  there  was  rtill  a King, 
he  thought  that  the  powers  of  the  Regent  ought  to  be  circum- 
scribed, 
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Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Drake  faid,  he  rofe  to  exprefs  his  opinion  on  a fubjeft  that 
had  long  agitated  his  mind.  If  by  laying  down  his  life  to-night , 
he  could  ferve  his  country,  he  was  ready  to  do  it.  It  had  been 
long  his  glory  and  his  pride  to  fupport  the  meafures  in  general  of 
the  Right  Hon.  and  magnanimous  Gentleman  who  propofed  the 
Refolution,  and  he  dreaded  no  political  event  fo  much  as  the 
change  of  the  prefent  Adminiftation.  The  topic  of  debate,  he 
faid,  might  be  comprefied  into  a nut-ftfell.  He  was  afraid  he  was 
now  on  the  awkward  fide  of  the  queftion,  but  thought  the 
Refolution  proper,  as  an  ultimate  decifion  of  the  Claim  of 

Right.  Bj 

Sir  William  Mole/worth , Mr.  Lowther,  and  General  Norttn  faid 

a few  words  each. 

At  length  the  Grangers  were  defired  to  withdraw,  and  the  Com- 
mittee divided. 

The  previous  Queftion  was  then  put  “ for  the  Chairman’s  leav* 
ing  the  Chair;”  w-henthe  numbers  were. 

Ayes  — — 204 

Noes  — — 268 

Majority  for  the  Minister.  — 64 

Mr.  Pitt’s  Propofitions  were  afterwards  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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SEVERAL  MEMBERS, 


WITH  THE 


PLACES  they  REPRESENT, 

Who  voted  for  and  against  Mr.  PITT’t  Motion,  in  the  HOUSE  of  COMMONS, 
in  Support  of  the  RIGHTS  of  the  TWO  HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT,  on  Tuesday, 
December  16,  1788. 


London , Alderman  Watson,  in  the  Chair. 


For  the  Quejlion, 

Wm.  Drake,  Jun.  Efq; 
William  Grimkon,  Efq; 


Sir  R.  Pepper  Arden 
J.  Galley  Knight,  Efq 
William  Fellowes,  Efq 
Benj.  Lethieullier,  Efq 
Nicholas  Bayley,  Efq; 
Hon.  J.  L.  Gower 


Robert  Mackreth,  Efq; 
Sir  Thomas  Halifax 
William  Devaynes,  Efq; 
Lord  Vifcount  Bayham 
Sir  Hugh  Williams,  Bart. 


Abingdon , 
Agmondejham , 
St.  Alban's , 


Against  the  Queftion. 
E.  L.  Loveden,  Efq; 


Wm  Charles  Sloper,  Efq 

•“"«*  {I„c,d3:ss;; E% 

[ Aldboroughj  Torkjhire . 

j > * 

^ Andover, 


Anglefea, 

Appleby, 

Arundel, 

AJhburton, 
Aylejbury, 
Barnfaple, 
Bath , 
Beaumaris, 


f Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Efq 
\ Richard  Beckford,  Efq; 

William  Wrightfon,  Efq 
John  Cleveland,  Efq; 
Abel  Moyfey,  Efq; 


Samuel  Whitbread,  Efq; 
Marquis  of  Graham  1 
Lieut.  Colonel  Manners  J 

George  Vanfittart,  Efq;  1 
Henry  James  Pye,  Efq;  J 


Bedford  fire, 
Bedford, 
Bedvoin, 
Beeraljlon, 
Berkjhire 


f Earl  of  Upper  OlTory 
\ Hon.  St.  Andrew  St.  John 
William  Colhoun,  Efq; 

Lord  Vifcount  Fielding 


* 
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For  the  hteftion . 


Sir  J.  Pennyman,  Bart, 
Lord  Weilcote 


Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart. 
Matthew  Montagu,  Efq;  } 
Hon.  Charles  Stuart  3 

Col.  Egerton  } 

Timothy  Cafwall,  Efq;  3 
Sir  H.  G.  Calthorpe,  Bart.  } 
Major  Hobart  5 


J.  H.  Browne,  Efq; 

Sir  Alex.  Hood,  K.  B. 


Berwick, 

Beverley , 
Bewdley, 

Bijhop's  Cajlle, 

Blechingly  , 

Bodtnyn , 
Boroughbridge , 
BojJiney, 
Bojlon , 
Brackley , 

Bramber , 

Breconfhire, 
Brecon , 
Bridgenorth  , 


Against  the  Queftioft, 

f Hon.  General  Vaughan 
\ Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Bart, 


f William  Clive,  Efq; 

\ Henry  Strachey,  Efq; 
f John  Kenrick,  Efq; 

\ Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Bart, 
/ Sir  John  Morlhead,  Bart. 
\ Thomas  Hunt,  Efq; 
Vifcount  Palmerflon 


Sir  Peter  Burrell 


Sir  Alex.  Hood,  K.  B.  1 „ . 

Robert  Thornton,  Efq;  J Budgewater , 


Sir  Charles  Gould 
Charles  Gould,  Efq; 
Thomas  Whitmore,  Efq; 


Matthew  Brickdale,  Efq; 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  W.  Grenville 
f Edmund  Nugent,  Efq; 
John  Call,  Efq; 

Jofeph  Jekyll,  Efq; 

Philip  Yorke,  Efq; 

Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  1 
Earl  of  Eufton  J 

Francis  Dickens,  Efq; 


George  Gipps,  Efq;  ^ 
Charles  Robinfon,  Efq;  3 


John  Chriftian,  Efq; 

Walter  Sneyd,  Efq;  J 

Charles  Boone,  Efq;  J 

Sir  R.  S.  Cotton,  Bart. 
Thomas  Grofvenor,  Efq;  J 
R.  W.  Bootle,  Efq;  J 


C Thomas  Scott,  Efq; 
c Charles  Sturt,  Efq; 


Bridport , 

Briftol, 

Buckingham/hire, 

Buckingham , 

Callington , / 

Caine, 

Cambridgejhire , 

Cambridge  Univerjtfy , 

Cambridge , Town  of 

f James  Macpherfon,  Efq; 
\ Sir  Samuel  Hannay,  Baft# 


Came  If  or  d , 

Canterbury  , 

Cardiff y 
Cardigan  fire, 
Cardigan , 
Carlife , 
Caermarthen , 

Cafle-Rifng, 

Che/hire, 

Cbeficr , 


SirH.  Mackworth,  Bart. 
Earl  of  Lifhurne 
John  Campbell,  Efq; 
Rowl.  Stephenfon,  Efq; 
John  G.  Phillips,  Efq; 


John  Crewe,  Efq; 


J 
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Chrijlcburch , 

George  W.  Thomas,  Efq; 
George  Fin  dyer,  Efq; 

Lord  Apftey  *) 

Richard  Mafter,  Efq;  J 

Cbicbejler , 
Cbippingbam , 

Cirencejler, 

C lit  hero  e , 

Cockermoutb, 

John  Bond,  jun.  Efq;  7 

Henry  Bankes,  Efq;  J 

Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart. 
Sir  Samp.  Gideon,  Bart.  J 

John  Wihnot,  Efq;  j 

Robert  Nicholas,  Efq; 

Colcbejler, 
Corff  Cajlle, 
Cornwall, 
Coventry , 
Cricklade , 

Cumberland 

Richard  Hopkins,  Efq; 

Dartmouth , 
Denbighjhire , 
. Denbighy 

Derbyjhire , 

Derby, 

John  Rolle,  Efq; 

Francis  J.  Browne,  Efq; 

Devonjhire, 
Dorfetjhire  y 

Dorchejler, 

Robert  Prefton,  Efq; 
Robert  Shaftoe,  Efq; 

Dover y 
Down  ton. 

Droitwicb, 

Barne  Barne,  Efq; 

Du?iwich, 

Durham,  County  ofy 

Durhaniy 

Alexander  Irvine,  Efq;  7 
Lord  Vifcount  Belgrave  J 
Lord  Charles  Fitzroy 
7ho.  B.  Bramfton,  Efq; 

Sir  John  Rufhout,  Bart.  7 
Char.  W.  B.  Roufe,  Efq;/ 
John  Baring,  Efq; 

General  Phillipfon  £ 

Major  General  Bathurft  $ 

‘ i 

Eajl  Looe, 

St.  Edmund' s Bury, 
EJJex, 

EveJbajn , 

Exeter , 

Eye, 

Flintjhire , 

Against  the  QueJUon. 

C Sir  John  Frederick,  Bart. 
1 Hans  Sloane,  Efq. 

James  Dawkins,  Efq; 

( Thomas  Lifter,  Efq; 
{John  Lee,  Efq; 

C J.  C.  Satterthwaite,  Efq; 

{ Humphrey  Senhoufe,  Efq; 
Sir  Robert  Smyth,  Bart. 


Sir  W.  Molefworth,  Bart. 


J.  Walker  Heneage,  Efq; 
f Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart, 
t William  Lowther,  Efq; 

Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart. 
Richard  Myddleton,  Efq; 
f Lord  George  Cavendifh 
( Edward  M.  Mundy,  Efq; 
f Lord  G.  A.  H.  Cavendifh 
\ Edward  Coke,  Efq; 

John  Pol.  Baftard,  Efq; 

f Hon.  George  Darner 
{ William  Ewer,  Efq; 

Hon.  W.  S.  Conway 
( Hon.  Andrew  Foley 
( Edward  Winnington,  Efq; 
Sir  G.  W.  Vanneck,  Bt. 
Sir  John  Eden,  Bart. 

( John  Tempeft,  Efq; 

1 Wm.  H.  Lambton,  Efq; 


Sir  Charles  Davers,  Bart. 


SirC.  W.Bampfylde,  Bt. 


Sir  Roger  Moftyn,  Bart. 

Majc 


Bv  A T E S 


9*  P E 


For  the  Queflicn, 

Major  W.  Williams 
Philip  Ralhleigh,  Efq;  1 
Hon.  Richard  Edgecumbe  j 
James  Frafer,  Efq; 

J.  James  Hamilton,  Efq;  1 
Samuel  Smith,  Efq; 

Charles  Edwin,  Efq; 

Hon.  Capt.  Berkeley  1 

Thomas  Mailer,  Efq;  j 

Francis  Baring,  Efq;  1 
George  Sutton,  Efq; 

George  Medley,  Efq; 

Hon.  Thomas  Onflow 
. Rob.  Thiflethwaite,  Efq; 
John  Robinfon,  Efq; 

John  Stanley,  Efq;  "l 

John  Dawes,  Efq;  J 

James  B.  Burgefs,  Efq; 
Right  Hon.  Tho.  Harley 


Lord  Vifc.  Grimfton 
Baron  Dimfdale 
John  Calvert,  Efq; 

Lionel  Darell,  Efq; 

9 * , 

SirC.F.  RatclifFe,Bart. 
Will.  Egerton,  Efq; 
RtHon.SirG.Yonge,K.B. 
Jer.  Crutchley,  Efq; 

Phil.  Metcalfe,  Efq; 
.Lord  Vifc.  Hinchinbroke 


Flint f 

Fowey, 

Gattcn, 

St.  Germain' s, 

Glamor  go.  njh  ire, 

Gloucejlerjhire , 

Gloucefer, 
Grampound, 
Grantbatn , 

Eajl  Grimfy, 

Eajl  Grinfead 
Guildford , 
Hampfoire, 
Harwich, 

Hajlemerc , 

Hafiings , 

Heljlon , 
Herefordshire , 

Hereford ', 

Hertfordjhire , 

Hertford , 

Hey  don, 
Heytefbury , 
Higham  Ferrers , 
Highworthy 
Hindon , 

Ho  nit  on, 

Horjhanty 

Huntingdonshire , 


Huntingdon , 


Benj.  Bond  Hopkins,  Efq; 
Geo.  Sumner,  Efq; 

C.  Alex.  Crickett,  Efq; 
Will.  Praed,  Efq; 

Hon.  Charles  Marlham 


llchefer , 

Ipfwich , 
St.  Ives, 
Kent , 


Sam.  Thornton,  Efq; 

W. Spencer  Stanhope, EfcK 


King's  Lynn , 
King  f on- up  on  - Hull, 


i 

Against  the  Quefjcx, 


John  Webb,  Efq; 


f John  Harrifon,  Efq; 

( Dudley  Long,  Efq; 

Hon.  General  Norton 
jervoife  C.  Jervoife,  Efq; 

f John  B.  Garforth 
\ John  Lowther,  Efq; 

Roger  Wilbraham,  Efq; 
Sir  Geo.  Cornwall,  Bart. 
f John  Scudamore,  Efq; 

\ James  WaKvyn,  Efq; 
William  Plumer,  Efq; 


W.  P.  A’Court,  Efq; 
Right  Hon.  F.  Montagu 
Will.  Evelyn,  Efq; 

Sir  Geo.  Collier 


Earl  Ludlow 
r Sir  Walter  Rawlinfon 
John  Willett  Payne,  Efq; 

William  Middleton,  Efq; 

Filmer  Honeywood,  Efq; 
Hon.  Horatio  Walpole 


* 


John 
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For  the  Quejlion. 
John  Blackburnc,  Efq; 


Lord  Arden 

J.  Peach  Hungerford,Efq; 
Will.  Pochin,  Efq; 

Colonel  Macnamara 
Charles  Lor.  Smith,  Efq 
John  Hunter,  Efq; 

Penn  A.  Curzon,  Efq; 
Hon.  Edward  James  Eliot  1 
Hon.  John  Eliot  j 

John  Thomas  Ellis,  Efq; 
Thomas  Kempe,  Efq; 


} 

j 
} 


John  F.  Cawthorne,  Efq; 

Bamber  Gafcoyne,  Efq; 
Sir  Watkin  Lewes 


Geo.  Aug.  Selwyn,  Efq;  1 
Nath.  W.  Wraxall,  Efq;  j 
Hon.  Thomas  Fane  J 
Hon.  Henry  Fane  j 

Robert  Colt,  Efq;  1 

George  Rofe,  Efq;  j 

Matthew  Bloxam,  Efq; 

John  Strutt,  Efq; 


Earl  of  Courtown 
Sir  Philip  Halles,  Bart.  , 
Sir  Thomas  Rich,  Bart. 
Hugh  Bofcawen,  Efq; 
William  Young,  Efq; 
Chrift.  Hawkins,  Efq; 
Henry  Drummond,  Efq; 
Wm.  Mainwaring,  Efq; 
Lord  Muncafter 
Robert  Wood,  Efq; 

Major  General  Rooke 
Marquis  of  Worcefter 


Knarefb  or  ought 
Lancafoire, 

Lane  after , 

Lauticeflon , 

Leicefierfhire , 

Leicefler, 

Leominfler , 

Lejkeard , 

Leflwithiel, 

Lewes, 

Lincolnfhire, 

Lincoln , 
Litchfield, 
Liverpool, 

London , 


Ludlow, 
Luggerjhall, 
Lyme  Regis, 


Lymington, 

Maidflone, 

Malden, 

Malmefbury , 


Malton, 


Marlborough, 


Marlow, 
St.  Mawes, 


St.  Michael, 
Midhurjl , 
Middlefex , 
Milbourne  Port , 
Minehead , 
Monmojithfhire, 
Monmouth, 


A C a i n s t the  Quefliott* 

Lord  Vifc.  D uncannon 
Thomas  Stanley,  Efq; 
f Sir  Geo.  Warren,  K.  B. 

\ Ab.  Rawlinfon,  Efq; 

Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart* 


I 


Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
Hon.  Henry  Pelham 
f Sir  John  Thorold,  Bart. 

\ C,  Anderfon  Pelham,  Efq; 
Hon.  R.  L.  Saville 
George  Anfon,  Efq; 

Lord  Penrhyn 
f Nath.  Newnham,  Efq; 

| John  Sawbridge,  Efq; 
f Lord  Clive 

\ Richard  P.  Knight,  Efq; 


Clement  Taylor,  Efq; 

Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart. 

5 Lord  Vifcount  Melbourne 
l Lord  Vifcount  Maitland 
f Right  Hon.  Edm.  Burke 
1 William  Weddell,  Efq; 


William  Clayton,  Efq; 


David  Howell,  Efq; 
Edward  Cotsford,  Efq; 

Colonel  W.  Pophajn 

John  Morgan,  Efq; 

Mont  go* 


3 
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DEB 


E 


For  the  Queftion* 


Lieut.  Col.  John  Sutton 
Lord  Mulgrave 
Sir  Arch.  Macdonald 
Richard  Vernon,  Efq; 
Charles  Brandling,  Efq; 

Hon.  John  Townfhend 
Thomas  Brooke,  Efq; 
John  Barrington,  Efq; 
Mark  Gregory,  Efq; 

Sir  John  Wodehoul'e,  Bart. 
Henry  Peirfe,  Efq; 
Edwin  Lafcelles,  Efq; 

Sir  James  Langham.  Bart. 


Hon.  Henry  Ilobart 


Robert  Smith,  Efq; 
Humph.  Minchin,  Efq; 


t 


Montgomeryjhi  re, 
Montgomery , 

Morpeth , 
Newark , 


{ 


Against  the  Queftion, 

Wm.  Moftyn  Owen,  Efq; 
Whitlhed  Keene,  Efq; 
Petef  Delme,  Efq; 

Sir  James  Erfkine,  Bart. 


y Newcaftle-under  Lyne , 

Newcaftle ■ upon-Pyne, 
Newport,  Cornwally 
Newport , Hants , 
Newton y Lancajfcire , 


} 

1 


SirWm.  Dolben,  Bart. 


Robert  Fanfhaw,  Efq; 

John  Stephenfon,  Efq; 
John  Pardoe,  jun.  Efq; 
John  Smyth,  Efq; 

William  Sotheron,  Efq; 
William  M.  Pitt,  Efq; 
Hon.  W.  Cornwallis 
Sir  H.  Houghton,  Bart. 
George  Bowyer,  Efq; 

John  Aldridge,  Efq; 
Thomas  Johnes,  Elq; 
Francis  Annelly,  Efq;  7 
Richard  A.  Neville,  Efq;  j 


} 

i 

} 


Newtony  Hants , 

Norfolk , 

Northallerton, 

Northamptonjhire , 

Northumberland, 

Norwich, 

Nottinghamjhire, 

Nottingham , 
Oakhampton , 
Orfordy 

Oxfordjhire , 
Oxford, 

Oxford  Unvverfty , 
Pembroke, 
Penrhyn, 

Peterborough , 

Petersfeld, 

Plymouth, 

Plympton, 

Pontefraft , 
Poole, 

PortJ'mouth , 
Prefon , 

Queenborough , 

RadnorJhiret 

Reading , 


SirM.  W.  Ridley,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Miller,  Bart. 
Edward  Rulb worth,  Efq; 
Thomas  P.  Leigh,  Efq; 


Sir  Edward  Aftley,  Bart, 


Thomas  Powys,  Efq; 

C Sir  Wm.  Middleton,  Bart. 
(.  Charles  Grey,  Efq; 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  Wyndham 
f Lord  E.  C.  Cav.  Bentinck 
l C.MedowsPierpoint,Efq; 
Dan.  P.  Coke,  Efq; 

Lord  Vifc.  Malden 
Hon.G.  Seymour  Conway 
Lord  Charles  Spencer 
Lord  Robert  Spencer 


{ 


Hon.  Pereg.  Bertie 
Francis  Page,  Efq; 

Hugh  Owen,  Efq; 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart. 
J Richard  Benyon,  Efq; 
\Hon.  Lionel  Darner 
r Lord  Vifcount  Downe 
{ William  Jolliffe,  Efq; 
John  Macbride,  Efq; 


Mich.  A.  Taylor,  Efq; 

Sir  H.  Featherftone,  Bart. 
Rt.  Hon.  Gen.  Burgoyne 


Raft 


For  the  Queflion* 
Earl  of  Lincoln 


Sir  C.  Middleton,  Eart. 
John  Henniker,  Efq;  y 
Rich.  J.  Sullivan,  Efq;  3 
G.  E.  Brudenell,  Efq; 
Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Corne-  \ 
wall,  Speaker  5 

[ Wm.  Bellingham,  Efq;  } 
Reginald  PoleCarevv,  Efq;  J 
John  Kynaflon,  Efq; 


Philip  Stephens,  Efq;  ^ 

1 Charles  Brett,  Efq;  3 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bouverie 
Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Villiers  > 
George  Hardinge,  Efq;  3 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell  y 

George  Ofbaldefton,  Efq;  3 

HansW.  Mortimer,  Efq;  ") 
John  Drummond,  Efq;  3 
John  Peachey,  Efq; 

John  Hill,  Efq; 

Edward  Phelips,  Efq; 

I John  Fleming,  Efq;  } 
James  Amyatt,  Efq;  3 
Henry  Thornton,  Efq;  ? 
Paul  Le  Mefurier,  Efq;  ) 
Earl  Gower  ) 

Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Bt.  -> 


Against  the  Quejiion . 


Eajl  Retford , 

Richmond , 

Rippon , 
Rochefer , 

Wharton  Amcotts,  Efq; 
C Earl  of  Inchiquin 
C Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Bart. 
William  Lawrence,  Efq; 

New  Romney , 
Rutlandjhire, 

Ger.  Noel  Edwards,  Efq; 

Rye, 

Wm  Dickenfon,  Efq; 

Ryegate, 

Salop, 

Saltajh , 

Major  Lemon 

Sandwich,  , 
New  Sarum , 
Old  Sarum, 

William  HuiTey,  Efq; 

t 

Scarborough, 

Seaford, 

Shaftefbury, 

Sir  Godfrey  Webfter 

Sh  or  eh  am , 
Shrewjbury  , 
Somerfetjhire, 

Southampton, 

Southwark, 

Staffordjhire, 

• 

• 

Sir  Geo.  Howard,  Bart. 
Henry  Cecil,  Efq; 

Hon.  Richard  Howard 
James  Gordon,  jun.  Efq; 
William  Smith,  Efq; 

John  Langfton,  Efq; 

Sir  John  Rous,  Bart, 
lolhua  Grigby,  Efq; 

^>ir  Jofeph  Mawbey,  Bart. 
Lord  George  Lenox 
fohn  Calvert,  jun,  Efq;’ 


Stafford, 

Stamford , 

Steyning , 
Stockbridge , 

T " Sudbury , 

} Suffolk, 

Surry, 
Suffex , 
Tamworth, 

Navi/loci, 


/ Hon.  Edward  Monckto* 
t R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq; 


T . Boothby  Parkyns,  Efq 


Hon.  William  Norton 
Hon.  Thomas  Pelham* 
John  Courtenay,  Efq; 

3 Rt.  Hon.  R.  Fitzpatrick 
( lord  John  R udell 

Alexander 


v* 


f6  D 

For  the  Qu  eft  ion. 

Alexander  Popham,  Efq;  ^ 
Sir  Benjamin  Hammett  3 
Sir  Charles  Kent,  Bart.  ; 

George  Jennings,  Efq;  > 

Sir  G.  P.  T urner,  Bart. 
Hon.  Dudley  Ryder 
Hon.  Colonel  Phipps 


Hiley  Addington,  Efq;  7 
Colonel  Bofcawen  j 

Sir  Francis  Sykes,  Bart. 

Thomas  Farrer,  Efq; 

Sir  Robert  Lawley,  Bart.  1 
Sir  Geo.  A.  W.  Shuck- f Warwickjhire , 


• BAT 

Taunton, 

Thetford , 

Thirjke, 

Tiverton 

Totnefs, 

Tregony , 

Truro, 

W ailing ford. 
War  eh  am. 


E S 

Against  the  ^ueftiott. 


burgh,  Bart. 

Clement  Tudway,  Efq; 


i 


Sir  John  Scott 
Hon.  Thomas  Thynne 
Samuel  Eftwick,  Efq; 
John  Madocks,  Efq; 
Major  John  Scott 
James  Adams,  Efq; 


} 

} 


W arvoick. 
Wells , 

Wendover, 
Wenlock, 
Weohly , 
Weft  bury , 
Weft  Looe, 
Weftminfter, 
Weftmoreland, 


Robert  Viner>  Efq; 

-s. 

C Robert  Kingfmill,  Efq; 
| Hon.  Hugh  Conway 


John  Calcraft,  Efq; 


Robert  Ladbroke,  Efq; 

f Robert  Burton,  Efq; 

| John  Ord,  Efq; 
f Sir  H.  Bridgeman,  Bart. 
| George  Forrefter,  Efq; 


C Right.  FI  on.  C.  J.  Fox 
X Lord  John  Townfhend 
( Sir  M.  Le  Fleming,  Bart« 
| John  Lowther,  Efq; 


Weymouth  and  Melcomb  C Right  Hon.  WelboreElliS 

^ -r-k  1 T ~ U ~ 13  * *-*  rr  In  • x 


William  Selwyn,  Efq; 

Lord  Herbert 

Rich.  Gammon,  jun.  Efq; 
Earl  of  Mornington 
Sir  H.  W.  Dalhwood,  Bt.  7 
Francis  Burton,  Efq;  j 

Samuel  Smith,  Efq; 

Robert  Waller,  Efq. 


Regis, 
Whitchurch, 

Wigan, 

Wilton , 
Winchelfea , 
Winchefter , 
Windfor, 

Woodftock, 

Worcefterjhire, 

Worcefter, 

Wootton  Bajfett , 

Chipping  Wycombe , 


\ John  Purling,  Efq;. 

Lord  Vifcount  Middleton 
C John  Cotes,  Efq; 

\ Orlando  Bridgeman,  Efq; 

John  Nefbitt,  Efq; 

Henry  Penton,  Efq; 


Hon.  Edward  Foley 

f Hon.  Colonel  North 
C Hon.  Robert  S.  Conway 

Sir 
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For  the  Quejiion. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B.  ) 
Henry  Beaufoy,  Efq.  j 

Henry  Duncombe,  Efq;  ) 
Wm.  Wilberforce,  Efq;  3 
Rich.  Slater  Milnes,  Efq; 

SCO 


Against  the  Quefticn* 


Yarmouth , Norfolk, 


Yarmouth,  Hants, 

» 


Philip  Francis,  Efq. 
Thomas  Jer.  Clarke,  Efq; 


Yorhfire, 

York,  Lord  Galway 

T L A N D. 


« 

Lord  F.  Campbell 
Sir  James  Duff,  Bart. 

Pat.  Home,  Efq; 

Burnet  Abercrombie,  Efq; 


Hay  Campbell,  Efq; 

Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Dundas 
Sir  Adam  Fergufon,  Bart. 
Earl  of  Fife 
Colonel  Wemys 
Archibald  Douglas,  Efq; 
John  Hamilton,  Efq; 
Lord  William  Gordon 
Sir  He&or  Munro,  K.  B. 
Sir  A.  Edmondfton,  Bart. 
R.  Allardice  Barclay,  Efq; 

Sir  Charles  Prefton,  Bart. 
Sir  James  S.  Denham,  Bt. 


Alexander  Brodie,  Efq; 

David  Murray,  Efq; 
Hon.  General  Murray 


Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 
Mark  Pringle,  Efq; 

Major  Moore 

Lieut.  General  Grant 
Andrew  M‘Dowall,  Efq; 


Alerdeenjhire,  George  Skeene,  Efq; 

Aberdeen , £sV.  Sir  David  Carnagie,  Bart. 

Argy'e/hire, 

Barnjfjhire , 

Berwick/hire , 

Bute  and  Caithnfs , Hon.  Col.  J.  Stuart 

Clackmannan , 

Craill , Pittenween , Sf fc,  John  Auftruther,  Efq; 

Cupar , Dundee , &c.  George  Dempfter,  Efq; 
Dumbarton , Glajgow,  &c, 

Dumfriesshire , Sir  Robert  Laurie,  Bart, 

B din  burgh Jhire , 

Edinburgh , 

Elginshire, 

F if ejhire, 

Forfarfoire, 

Haddingtonjhire, 

In'vernefsjhire, 

Invernefs, 

Irvine , Inverary , lAc* 

Kincardine fire, 

Kirkudbright  Stewartry,  Alexander  Stewart,  Efq; 
King  borne , 

Lanerkfoire , 

Lauder , &c. 

Linlithgovjfhire , 

Nairnjhire, 

Orkney , fcsfc. 

Peeblefoire, 

Perthfoire, 

Renfrewshire , 

Ro f Shire, 

Roxburghshire, 

Selkirkjbire, 

Selkirk , 

Stirlingshire , 

SutberlandShire , 

WigtOwnShirs , 

H 


Colonel  Fullarton 
Sir  William  A.  Cunnyng- 
hame,  Bart. 

Colonel  Dundas 


John  Shaw  Stewart,  Efq; 
F.  H.  Mackenzie,  Efq; 


Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  Bart. 


TEL- 


\ 


9*  DEBATES 

I ' 

TELLERS. 

For  the  Quefiion.  Against  the  uefitoti . 

Thomas  Steele,  Elq;  Member  for  I William  Adam,  Efq;  Member  foi 
Chichejler . | Kinton , Barnff,  & C. 


Paired  off  for  the  Quellion, 
Rt.  Hon.  James  Grenville  Buckingham , 

Right  Hon.  Ifaac  Barre  CW#*,  , 

Charles  Rofs,  Efq;  Kirkwall,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart.  Shropjhire , 


/ 


Maj  ority 


the  Quellion. 


Paired  off  against 
Banbury , 
Dumbartonjhire , 
Wilton, 
Winchelfea , 


Lord  North 

Keith  Elphinftone,  Efq; 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.  HamiltoH 
William  Nedham,  Efq. 


in  Favour  of  the  RIGHTS  of  the  PEOPLE, 

SIXTY-FOUR. 


The  following  Gentlemen,  who'  were  prevented  by  Illnefs,  from 
attending  the  Houle,  on  Tuefday  the  16th  Inftant,  voted  for  and 
again!!:  Mr.  Dempster’s  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  Monday , the  22d  Inftant. 

Against  the  Motion . For  the  Motion. 

Sir  C.  Sykes,  Bart.  Beverley  | Lord  Beauchamp,  Orford . 

Henry  Cruger,  Efq;  Brijlol . 

John  Parry,  Efq;  Carnarvonjhire. 

Edmund  Ballard,  Efq;  Dartmouth. 

Henry  Addington,  Efq;  Devizes . 

Edward  Bearcroft,  Efq;  Heidon. 

William  Chaytor,  Efq;  Hey  don.  « 

Lord  Keniington,  Haverfiordwefi. 

Thofnas  Gilbert,  Efq;  Litchfield. 

Lord  Wenman,  Oxfior d/hire . 

Richard  Barwell,  Efq;  St.  Ives. 

Charles  Ambler,  Efq;  Saltajb. 

Sir  J.  Honeywood,  Bart.  Steyning. 

Sir  John  Duntz,  Bait.  Tiverton. 

William  Lygon,  Efq;  Worcefierfisire . 

P.  P.  Powney,  Efq;  Windfior. 

Wm.  Middleton,  Efq;  Ipfiwich. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  prevented  by  Illnefs,  from  attending 

the  Houfe,  during  the  prefent  Seflion. 

Sir  Henry  Peyton,  Bart.  Camhridgcjbire. 

Paul  Orchard,  Efq;  Callington . 

Nathaniel  Smith,  Efq;  Rochefier. 

Sir  John  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Somerfietjhire . 

J.  F.  Luttrell,  Efq;  Minihead. 


Thur/day , 
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Tburfday , December  x8. 

Constitutional  Resolutions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  t(  That  the  Order  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  Day  for  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
take  into  confideration  the  State  of  the  Nation,  be  read.” 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  fubmitted  it  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  Colonel 
whether  there  would  be  any  inconvenience  in  adjourning  the  con- F*txpatnck. 
* iideration  of  the  Report  till  the  next  day.  The  Colonel  faid,  his 
Right  Hon.  Friend  was  obliged  by  illnefs  to  be  abfent,  and  he 
fhould  imagine  it  would  be  the  general  wilh,  that  no  part  of  the 
> important  proceeding,  that  they  were  engaged  in,  fhould  be  agi- 
tated in  the  abfence  of  fo  confiderable  a Member  of  that  Houfe  as 
his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  unlefs  fuch  delay  was  likely  to  create  real 
lofs  of  time  and  ferious  inconvenience,  neither  of  which  he  pre- 
fumed would  be  the  cafe  if  his  requeft  could  be  complied  with, 
becaufe  there  was  every  reafon  to  believe  that  his  Right  Hon. 

Friend  could  be  prefent  in  his  place  next  day,  and  the  Report 
might  then  be  taken  into  confideration  and  voted,  if  the  Houfe 
thought  proper,  fo  as  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on 
Saturday,  in  which  cafe  they  might  on  Monday  proceed  to  debate 
on  the  refult  of  a conference,  which  would  be  as  foon,  he  con- 
ceived, as  they  would  at  any  rate  be  able  to  arrive  at  that  ftage  of 
the  bufinefs. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  it  certainly  was  his  wifh  to  Mr  pJtt 
Ihew  every  mark  of  perfonal  refpeft  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
confiftent  with  the  urgency  of  public  bufinefs ; but  where  it  was 
not  confiftent  with  the  conducing  of  the  public  bufinefs,  however 
he  might  regret  the  circumftance,  and  however  painful  it  might  be 
to  his  feelings,  he  fhould  think  it  his  duty  to  refufe  j but  as  the 
only  difference  that  adjourning  the  confideration  of  the  Report  till 
next  day  would  be,  that  they  fhould  have  the  Refolutions,  if  voted* 
to  carry  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  Saturday  inftead  of  Friday, 
the  delay  would  not  be  material,  and  if  there  was  a chance  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  be  prefent  on  the  morrow,  it 
certainly  would  be  defirable  to  wait  a day  ; therefore,  although  he 
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was  forry  the  Houfe  had  been  given  the  trouble  of  aflembling  un- 
neceflarily,  he  would  chearfully  acquiefce  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Burke  fpoke  a few  words  complimentary  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  Queflion  was  then  put,  “ that  the  consideration  of  this 
Report  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow.” 

Agreed  to  nem.  con . 


Friday , December  1 9. 

Mr.  Alderman  Watfon  appearing  at  the  Bar  with  the  Report  or 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  the  following  quef- 
tion  was  put  from  the  Chair,  “ That  this  Report  be  now  brought 
up.” 

Sir  John  Sinclair  rofe  and  declared,  that  with  regard  to  the  firfl 
Refolution,  there  was  no  individual  in  that  Houfe,  who  felt  more 
the  lamentable  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  King  and  the  coun- 
try, than  he  did.  With  regard  to  the  Rights  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  to  provide  the  means  for  fupplying  the  defeft  in  the 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  he  mud  dill  be  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  not  neceflary  for  that  Houfe  to  make  a declaration  of  its 
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Rights,  on  the  flight  ground  of  the  expreflion  of  a doubt  of  the 

1 * 

Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Hated  in  the  Speech  of  one  of  its 

« 

Members.  If  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  firft  exprefled  his 
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doubt,  of  the  Right  of  that  Houfe,  inflead  of  doing  fo,  had 
brought  forward  a Motion,  declaring  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Right, 
no  man  would  have  more  firmly  refilled  luch  a motion,  than  he  would. 
In  the  third  Refolution  there  was,  he  faid,  fomethine  dark  and 
myflerious,  and  whatever  ideas  he  had  of  the  chara&er  and  abi- 
lities of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  called  upon  the 
Houfe  to  declare  their  Right  by  the  Refolution,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  unneceflary,  the  myflery  in  the  third  Refolution 
demanded  explanation.  He  faid,  he  gave  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman credit  for  too  much  manlinefs  of  mind,  to  fuppofe  that  he 

would  endeavour  to  entrap  that  Houfe,  and  fetter  its  future  con- 

. 

duft  by  any  equivocal  Refolution  ; but  before  he  gave  his  aflent  to 
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the  bringing  up  of  the  Report,  he  muft  beg  to  know  what  his 
reafons  were  for  the  wording  of  the  third  Refolution,  and  to  have 
an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by  the  Bill  to  be  pafted  by  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Sir  John  expreiTed  his  fears,  that  the 
two  Houles  were  intended  to  be  called  upon  to  exceed  their  con- 
ilicutional  powers,  and  this  was  a time,  he  faid,  of  too  critical  a 
nature  for  any  part  of  fo  very  ferious  and  important  a proceeding 
to  be  differed  to  remain  expofed  to  any  kind  of  doubt.  Every 
Parliamentary  proceeding  Ihould  be  clearly  underftood  and  ma- 
turely confidered  ; before  therefore  he  faid  more,  he  would  wait 
for  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  explanation. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  was  very  ready  to  give^fr>  p*tt 
, the  Hon.  Baronet  every  explanation  in  his  power  ; that  he  wiihed 
not  to  bring  forward  any  thing  in  that  Houfe,  but  what  was 
clearly  underftood  : the  Hon.  Baronet,  therefore,  he  faid,  did  him 
no  more  than  juftice,  when  he  gave  him  credit  for  not  having  any 
intention,  by  any  equivocal  Refolution  to  entrap  that  Houfe,  and 
fetter  its  future  proceedings ; he  trufted  that  he  nad  never  Ihewn  a 
difpofition  to  bring  forward  meafures  in  difguife:  in  refpeft  to  the 
information  which  the  Hon.  Baronet  wiihed  to  receive,  it  would 
be  recolledled,  that  he  had  in  his  general  opening  of  the  Refolu- 

Itions,  pretty  much  at  large  explained  the  whole  of  their  objedt. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the  defeat  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  Royal  Authority  in  confequence  of  his  IVlajefty’s  inca- 
pacity, he  had  Rated,  that  as  in  confideration  of  law  his  Majefty’s 
political  incapacity  was  entire,  their  firft  proceeding  muft  be  by 
the  Royal  Authority,  which  was  by  a Bill  fandtioned  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  King  and  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Now 
though  the  necelftty  of  the  cafe  did  not  oblige  them  to  adt  without 
the  Royal  authority,  it  did  oblige  them  to  provide  the  means  of 
fupplying  the  defeat  arifing  from  his  Majefty’s  indifpolition,  by 
Bluing  a commiftion  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  appointing 
Commiflioners  to  open  the  Parliament  in  the  name  of  his  Majefty 
in  the  ufual  form,  and  Rate  the  reafons  for  calling  them  together. 

He.  faid,  he  conceived  that  to  be  the  only  mode  of  proceeding 
that  could  be  adopted  confident  with  the  principles  of  the  Confti- 
tution. 
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Sir  John  Sinclair  declared  himfelf  furprized,  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  fhould  call  the  fyftem  of  meafures,  that  he  had 
explained  to  the  Houfe,  a fyftem  confiftent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Conftitution,  when  it  was  contrary  to  law.  Every  Gentleman 
converfant  with  the  Statute  Law  knew,  that  it  was  by  the  13th  of 
Charles  the  Second  declared  illegal  for  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legiftate  for  themfelves,  or  make  laws  without  the  King, 
and  by  the  fame  ftatute  the  declaration  that  they  had  any  fuch 
power  was  pronounced  High  Treafon  in  the  perfon  making  it, 
and  he  was  liable  to  a’l  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a premunire. 
Sir  John  faid,  he  was  happy  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
explained  his  meafures,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly  objec- 
tionable. The  proper  and  fimple  mode  of  procedure  for  the  two 
Houfes  to  adopt,  in  his  opinion,  was  for  them  to  addrefs  the  only 
individual  that  all  men’s  eyes  were  fixed  on,  as  the  fit  perfon  to 
undertake  the  Adminiftration  of  Government,  in  like  manner  as 
our  anceftors  had  addrefted  the  Prince  of  Orange  a century  ago. 
When  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  fyftem  came  on  again  in  that 
Houfe,  Sir  John  Sinclair  faid,  he  would  fubjeft  his  plan  to  their 
confideration. 

Mr.  Powys.  Mr.  Ponvys  faid,  he  had  felt  pretty  nearly  the  fame  anxiety  as  the 
Hon.  Barbnet  had  exprefled,  though  he  believed  the  ftating  on 
what  that  anxiety  turned  was  premature  in  that  ftage  of  the  b uii— 
nefs.  When  the  Report  fhould  be  brought  up,  he  believed  he 
might  undertake  to  prove  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  fyftem 
was  not  founded  either  in  precedent  or  law. 

The  Report  having  been  brought  up,  and  the  firft  Refolution 
read  and  agreed  to,  the  fecond  was  read,  when 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  defired  to  be  permitted  to  ftate,  with  great  fub- 
miftion,  a doubt  that  occurred  to  him,  whether  the  Houfe,  in  its 
prefent  limited  and  imperfect  capacity,  could,  with  propriety  and 
confiflency,  with  order  and  regularity  in  its  proceedings,  agree  to 
the  Refolution  then  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation.  Pie  requefted  them  to  confider  the  very  peculiar  and 
unprecedented  circumftances  under  which  they  were  aftembled1, 
$nd  then  fitting;  they  were  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  kingdom 
aJJembUd  at  IVeJim  'nifter , but  not  aJJTembled  in  Parliament ; they  were 
Iftaimeu  arid  mutilated  in  their  legiftative  capacity,  by  the  prefent 
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incapacity  of  of  the  Royal  Authority.  They  met,  he  faid,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  on  the  expiration  of  a period  to  which 
they  had  been  duly  prorogued  by  a commiffion  from  the  Royal 
Authority.  On  that  day  no  commiilion  came  to  prorogue  them  to 
a further  time.  The  Speaker  had  arranged  the  proceeding  on 
that  occafion  in  the  belt  poffible  manner,  when  he  had  taken  the 
Chair  by  the  defire  of  the  Members  prefent.  The  Minifter  then 
opened  to  the  Houfe  the  deplorable  caufe  which  prevented  his 
Majefty’s  fervants  from  taking  his  pleafure  with  refpedt  to  a fur- 
ther prorogation.  The  Houfe  paufed  and  hefitated  in  what  they 
were  to  do  in  fuch  an  exigency  ; but  upon  the  Motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Houfe  affumed  energy  enough 
to  adjourn  for  fourteen  days,  and,  upon  the  fpecial  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  fupport  of  the  authority  of  a Precedent  in  the 
time  of  King  William,  which  bore  fome  analogy  to  their  proceed- 
ing, he  thought  they  did  perfectly  right.  They  met  again  on  the 
4th  of  December,  and  were  informed  by  the  Minifter,  that  the 
fame  caufe  unhappily  continued  to  prevent  the  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority,  and  they  were  then  informed,  that  there  was  a 
mcejjlty  fqr  their  proceeding  to  fupply  the  defedt  in  the  functions  of 
the  Royal  Authority.  Since  that  meafure  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Minifter,  and  adopted  by  the  Houfe,  they  had,  in  all  their 
proceedings,  adted  under  the  mere  impulfe  of  that  neceffity.  They 
derived.  Sir  Grey  underftood,  their  power  and  energy  to  take  any 
ftep,  or  to  do  any  adt,  from  that  neceffity  alone,  which,  in  all  extreme 
cafes,  had  been  deemed,  and  mull  be  adted  upon  as  magnum  humana 
imbecilitatis  patrocenium,  Whatever  adt  or  proceeding  of  that  Houfe, 
in  its  prefent  fituation,  goes  beyond  the  clear  bounds  of  that  ne- 
ceffity, and  the  regular  caufe  that  is  pointed  out  by  it,  was,  in  his 
humble  opinion , an  aSl  of  felfconfiituted  power,  and  as  he  conceived , 
of  a very  dangerous  tendency  and  confequence . They  had  come, 
therefore,  to  the  queltion,  whether  this  refolution  was  or  was  not 
an  adt  of  neceffity,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  defedt  in  the 
Jegiflature.  He  contended  that  it  was  not  neceffiary,  becaufe  there 
was  no  real  impediment  or  obftacle  to  their  progrefs,  which  mult 
be  removed  and  cleared  away  before  they  could  adt  in  their  delibe- 
rative capacity.  That  was  no  claim  of  right , no  denial  of  thtir 
authority , no  matter  of  which  the  Houfe  could , conffently  with  the 
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gravity  and  order  of  its  proceedings , take  parliamentary  notice  or  cog* 
nizance.  The  Committee,  it  mull  be  admitted,  had  no  greater 
power  than  the  Houfe,  and  therefore  he  concluded,  that  this  refo- 
lution  was  not  founded  in  neceflity,  but  an  ail  of  aflumed  and  felf- 
conflituted  authority.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment did  not,  in  the  famous  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Na- 
tion, declare  what  it  was  their  right  or  duty  to  do.  It  appears 
that  Finch,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  other  confiderable  and 
leading  men,  delivered  opinions  direilly  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  find  vote  on  the  28th  of  January  1689.  The  Grand  Com- 
mittee propofed  no  refolution  to  vindicate  or  eftabli fh  their  right 
againfl  fuch  afl’ertions.  They  exercifed  that  right,  and  did  the 
noble  work  they  were  about,  and  they  thought  that  the  doing  the 
deed  comprehended  in  it,  and  inconteflably  proved  both  their 
right  and  their  duty.  Having  fubmitted  thefe  obfervations  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Houfe,  he  requeued  the  indulgence  of  their 
attention  to  fome  remarks  upon  fome  of  the  Precedents  on  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Refolu- 
tions,  and  particularly  on  the  Precedent  of  the  32d  and  33d  of 
Henry  the  Vlth,  which  runs  from  page  42  to  page  77  in  the  Report 
from  the  Committee.  The  Precedent  had  been  much  relied  on; 
this  he  propof:d  as  a pattern  for  their  proceeding  in  the  great  and 
arduous  affair  which  a moll  deplorable  neceflity  impofed  upon 
them.  They  had  been  called  by  the  great  Law  Authorities  in 
that  Houfe  to  follow  the  example  of  their  anceflors,  and  not  to 
leave  them  in  the  lurch , by  departing  from  the  principles  on  which 
they  voted.  But,  before  they  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  anceflors,  it  feemed  to  him  that  they  fhould  conflder,  what 
fort  of  perfons  thofe  fame  ancefors  were.  He  would  venture  to 
undertake  to  prove,  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  records,  and 
the  authentic  hiflory  of  the  times,  that  during  the  courfe  of  all 
the  proceedings  which  collectively  form  that  Precedent,  both 
Houles  of  Parliament  were  in  the  mofl  abjed  and  humiliated 
nate  of  dependence,  on  the  power,  the  will,  and  the  nod  of 
Richard  Duke  or  iork,  and  the  potent  and  formidable  faflion  of 
?.ne  node  families  vviio  adhered  to  him  and  fallowed  the  projedls 
of  his  ambition ; and  that  every  flep  they  took,  every  declaration 
they  made,  and  every  ad  they  did  or  paffed,  were  taken  and  done 
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under  the  impreflion  of  immediate  force,  and  irrefillible  influence. 
He  delired  to  be  permitted  to  Hate  fome  fads  anterior  to  the  year 
14-4  (in  which  that  Precedent  principally  arofe)  in  order  to 
introduce  with  more  regularity  and  clearnefs  the  documents  and 
evidence  by  which  he  intended  to  fupport  his  Propofition.  After 
the  aflaffi nation  of  the  virtuous  Duke  of  Glouceiler,  the  King’s 
uncle  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  became  firfl:  Prince  of  the  blood, 
and  prefumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown.  The  Impeachment  of  the 
great  Miniiter  and  favourite  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his  banifh- 
ment  and  death,  foon  followed.  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  So- 
merfet,  fucceeded  to  the  favour  of  the  Queen,  the  powers  of  Ad- 
jniniftration,  and  the  unpopularity  of  his  predeceffor.  The  Duke 
of  York  trufting  to  the  advantage  which  that  unpopularity  and 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Government  gave  him,  raifed  an  army  in  the 
year  1452,  and  marched  with  10,000  men  from  Wales  to  the 
gates  of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  purpofe,  as  he  gave  out,  of 
a reformation  in  the  Government,  and  the  removal  of  the  Duke 
*)f  Somerfet  from  all  his  power  and  authority. — The  manner  in 
which  he  was  foiled  in  this  bold  enterprize,  of  his  being  the  dupe 
of  his  confidence  in  the  promifes  of  the  Court,  and  of  his  efcape 
from  tke  power  of  his  enemies,  are  fadls  well  known  to  all  thofe 
who  have  ever  looked  into  the  hiflory  of  this  eventful  period. 
He  lived  in  retirement  at  his  Caflle  on  the  borders  of  Wales  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1453.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  born 
in  O&ober  1453  ; about  this  time  the  King  fell  into  a diforder  in 
his  mind,  which  rendered  him  unfit  even  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  Royalty.  The  Queen  and  Somerfet  found  themfelves 
obliged  by  this  exigency  to  yield,  for  a time,  to  the  high  power  and 
connections  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Somerfet  was  actually  fent  to 
the  Tower  on  the  13th  of  February  1454;  Richard  was  appointed, 
or  more  properly  fpeaking,  appointed  himfelf  Lieutenant  to  the 
King  for  holding  the  Parliament,  which  having  firfl  been  aflem- 
bled  at  Reading,  was,  after  feveral  prorogations  and  adjournments, 
affembled  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  14th  of  February.  About  this 
time  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earls  of  Salifbury  and 
Weflmorland,  and  many  other  of  the  Dukes  followers,  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Council  in  the  place  of  the  former  Adminiliration, 
and  had  the  whole  Government  in  their  hands.  By  their  com- 
mand 
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command  and  influence  the  Committee  of  Lords  was  fent  on  the 
23d  of  March  to  Windfor,  to  the  King,  who  lay  fick  at  that  place, 
with  certain  queftions  flated  in  their  commifiion.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  the  Bifhop  of  Carliile,  one  of  the  deputed  Lords,  reported 
to  the  Houfe,  that  they  found  the  King  in  a flate  of  perfeft 
lethargy  and  infenfibility.  Then  followed  on  the  27th  of  March, 
the  famous  tranfaftion  of  the  nomination  and  elettion  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  his  firft  Prote&orate,  by  the  Peers  fpiritual  and  temporal 
in  Parliament  affembled,  without  any  participation  or  even  confent 
of  the  Commons.  He  faid,  he  did  not  confider  their  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  firfl  Prote&orate,  as  in  any  re- 
fpeft  proceeding  from  the  free  deliberation  or  choice  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  but  that  it  was  dictated  and  compelled  by  the  controul- 
ing  and  overbearing  power  of  the  Duke  and  his  adherents.  This 
conclufion  was  not  founded  on  conjecture,  or  on  the  mere  autho- 
rity of  any  hiltorian  or  annalifl: ; but  on  the  evidence  of  a Record 
in  the  5th  Volume  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  page  34 9. 

*g  Be  it  remembered,  that  whereas  the  30  day  of  March,  the 
2?d  year  in  this  prefent  Parliament,  Thomas  Earl  of  Devonlhire, 
upon  an  indi&ment  of  High  Treafon  by  him  fuppofed  to  be  done, 
againft  the  Kyng's  honourable  eftate  and  perfon,  before  Humphrey 
Duke  Buckingham,  fleward  of  England  for  that  time  afligned— 
was  arraigned,  and  of  the  fame  treafons,  by  his  Peers  the  noble 
Lords  of  this  Royaume  of  England,  being  in  this  faid  prefent  Par- 
liament, was  acquitted  of  ail  things  contained  in  the  faid  Indite- 
ment. — By  which  Inditement  the  right  high  and  mightv  Prince, 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  Lieutenant  for  the  King,  in  the  faid  Par- 
liament, conceived  the  trouth  of  his  allegiance  to  bee  emblemyjfh- 
ed  and  difteigned ; in  the  prefence  of  all  the  Lords,  as  well  fpiri- 
tual as  temporal,  there  being  prefent,  anon  forthwith  declared 
himfelf  of  his  truth  to  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  in  manner 
and  form  following : 

“ My  Lordes, — for  fo  much  as  the  matter  contained  in  the  faid 
inditement,  toucheth  right  nigh,  my  worlhip,  honeflie,  and  trouthe : 

I fay  that  what,  fo  toucheth  me,  is  fals  and  untrewe,  and  that  I 
am,  and  all  the  dayes  of  my  lyfe  have  been,  and  to  the  end  thereof 
fhall  be,  trewe  and  humble  Liegeman  to  the  King,  my  mod 
dread  Soverain*  Lord  ; and  never  prively  ne  apertly  thought,  nor 
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meant  the  contrary— whereof  I call  into  witnefs  God,  and  all  the 
Saints  of  Heaven,  and  the  fame  have  been,  and  am  ready  to  prove, 
and  as  a Knight,  to  put  my  body  in  devoir  againft  any  perfon,  to 
whome  it  fitteth  me  to  anfwer,  that  wol  take  upon  hym  to  lay  any 
charge  upon  me  of  the  faid  mattere,  or  of  any  other,  that  in  any 
wyfe  inought  founde  to  the  blemifhing  of  my  trouthe  to  my  faid 
Sovereign  Lord  ; defiryng,  exhortyng,  and  requiring  you  fo  to 
take,  repute,  holde  and  accepte  me,  and  that  my  declaration  and 
offer  herein,  ye  woll  enatt  tofore  you  of  recorde  in  this  Parlia- 
ment. 

“ Poll  cujus  quidem  declaratio  nem  fa&am  & auditam,  prefati 
Domini  tarn  Spirituals  quam  Temporalcs  una  voce  dixerunt.” 

“ We  knew  nevere  nor  at  any  time  could  conceyve  but  that  ye 
" be,  and  have  been,  true  and  faithful  Liegeman,  to  the  Kyng 
our  Soverain  Lord,  as  it  belongeth  to  your  eliate  to  bee — and 
fo  we  know,  take,  accept,  repute,  holde,  and  declare  you.” 
d his  Record  will  ferve  to  prove  to  demonhration,  without  any 
comment  or  obfervation,  in  what  a wretched  Hate  of  fubmiffion 
and  probation  the  whole  Houfe  of  Commons  at  that  time  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  For  the  man  whom  they  with  one 
voice  declared  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  a faithful  and  loyal  fubjed 
to  the  King,  had,  not  two  years  before  they  made  thL  difhonour- 
able  declaration,  levied  open  war  againft  the  King,  and  marched 
with  an  army  to  the  gates  of  his  Capital,  and  was,  at  the  very 
moment,  known  to  be  contefting  the  King’s  title  to  the  Crown. 

Sir  Grey  faid,  he  would  next  fhow,  by  a Record  of  unqueftionable 
authority,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was,  at  the  very  fame  time, 
in  an  humble,  helplefs,  and  difgraceful  ftate  of  dependence  on  the 
fame  power.  He  cited  the  Roll  of  Parliament,  touching  the 
Lords,  with  fome  regret  ; but  the  cafe  he  was  now  about  to  lay 
before  the  Houfe, 

Animus  metnimjfe  barret  lufluque  refugit . 

“ It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  fecond  day  of 
July,  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  Reading,  to  the  7th  day  of 
November  following : and  that  on  that  day  it  was  from  thence 
adjourned  to  the  nth  day  of  February,  and  then  prorogued  to 
the  14th  of  February  : — 
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“ That  the  Duke,  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  fuei 
Thorpe  in  the  Exchequer,  by  Bill,  and  profecuted  him  fo  clofe, 
though  Speaker,  and  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  own  Court, 
that  between  the  23d  of  O&ober  and  1 ith  of  February,  he  got  both 
a verdidt  againlt  him  by  a Jury  of  Middlefex  for  foool.  damages, 
and  10I.  coils  of  fuit,  and  likewife  a judgment,  and  took  and  de- 
tained him  prifoner  in  the  Fleet  thereon,  between  this  adjourn- 
ment and  the  Parliament’s  meeting  fome  few  days  before  their 
re-affembling. 

“ Indeed  the  method  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  expedition  that 
was  ufcd  throughout  the  whole  of  this  cafe,  appear,  at  firft  light, 
very  extraordinary.  Firil,  That  the  Commons  Ihould  apply  to  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  to  the  King,  for  redrefs  in  a matter  in  which 
their  own  privileges  were  efi'entially  concerned : Secondly,  That 
notwithltanding  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  moil  formally  declared, 
'*  That  perfons  arretted  for  any  other  caufe  than  for  Treafon, 
“ Felony,  or  Surety  of  the  Peace,  or  for  a Condemnation,  had 
iC  before  the  Parliament,  ought  to  be  releafed,”  the  Lords  ihould 
adjudge  that  Thorpe,  who  came  within  none  of  thefe  defcriptions, 
ihould,  according  to  the  law,  remain  itill  in  prifon  : and  Thirdly, 
That  the  Commons  ihould  fo  eafily  acquiefce  in  this  decifion,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  the  ele&ion  of  another  Speaker,  and  the 
whole  of  this  tranfa&ion  was  but  the  buttnefs  of  three  days,  the 
14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  of  February. 

But  when  we  compare  the  uncommon  expedition  with  which 
this  very  important  affair  was  hurried  over,  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords,  fo  direftly  contrary  to  the  conclutton  which  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Chief  Juttice;  the 
command  of  the  Biihop  of  Ely  to  eledt  another  Speaker,  fignified 
immediately  fubfequent  on  the  judgment,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
without  any  communication  with  the  King,  and  the  obedient  fub- 
miflion  of  the  Commons ; I fay,  all  thefe  circumttances,  compared 
with  the  very  high  fituation  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  then  ttood,  being,  as  appears  from  the  Parliamentary 
Hittory,  that  very  day,  the  14th  of  February,  appointed  Prettdent 
in  the  faid  Parliament,  and  himfelf  prefent,  and  taking  a part  in 
the  hearing  of  his  caufe,  may  be  thought  fully  to  juttify  the  opinion 
of  Sir  N.  Rich,  who,  when  this  precedent  was  cited  in  a debate  on 
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the  8th  of  March,  1620,  fays,  “ It  is  a cafe  begotten  by  the  ini- 
“ quity  of  the  times,  when  the  Duke  of  York  might  have  an 
« overgrown  power  in  it,  and  I therefore  wifh  it  may  not  be 
*(  meddled  with.” 

Upon  the  reading  of  thefe  Records,  as  the  drongeft  and  mod 
fearching  evidence,  and  as  the  dide&ion  of  this  mod  inaufpicious 
precedent,  might  he  not  venture  to  afk  the  Houfe,  whether  fome 
feelings  of  refentment  and  indignation  did  not  rife  in  their  breads 
againd  thofe  who  have  propofed  this  Precedent  as  a pattern  for 
their  conduct,  in  one  of  the  mod  important  and  momentous  emer- 
gencies that  ever  prefented'itfelf  to  Parliament,  and  in  which  all 
the  great  energies  of  Government,  all  the  rights  of  the  highed  and 
mod  illudrious  perfons,  and  the  fird  principles  of  the  Conftitution. 
are  concerned  ; and  at  a time  too,  when,  from  the  furprize  and 
fuddennefs  of  the  calamity,  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  were  inopes 
conjilii . He  agreed  with  Sir  N.  Rich,  that  it  was  a Precedent 
begot  in  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  he  configned  it  to  eternal 
contempt  and  oblivion.  He  faid  he  would  clofe  what  he  had  to 
obferve  on  this  Precedent  with  a padage  from  our  admirable  hif- 
torian  Rapin  : 

“ The  contrary  Refolutions  of  Parliament,  in  regard  to  the 
quarrel  between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancader,  clearly  ftiow  % 
that  thofe  affemblies  adted  not  with  freedom,  but  were  fwayed  by 
the  events  which  happened  before  their  deliberation.  Their  de- 
terminations are  properly  of  no  force,  dnce  they  had  not  the  liberty 
to  judge  according  to  their  underdandings,  unlefs  it  be  faid  that 
their  underdandings  directed  them  always  to  fide  with  the  drongeft.” 

They  carried  the  profligacy  of  their  condutt  fo  far,  that  they  made 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Earl  of  Cheder,  when  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown,  (whofe 
family  had  been  in  podedion  for  fifty-fix  years)  was  feventeen  years 
old.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1455,  the  King  was  fomewhat 
recovered  from  his  indilpofition,  and  the  Queen  moved  him  to 
refume  his  authority,  and  to  releafe  Somerfet  from  the  Tower. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  forced  to  retire.  He  raifed  another  army. 

He  complained  in  his  manifedo  of  the  King’s  Miniders,  and  de- 
manded a change  of  Government.  The  battle  of  St.  Alban’s  was 
fought  in  May  1455.  This  was  a compendious  way  of  doing  bu- 
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£nefs.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  and  many  of  the  Miniders  were 
killed  in  battle,  and  the  King  taken  prifoner.  This  was  the  hid 
battle  of  that  mod  cruel  and  ferocious  civil  war,  which,  for  thirty 
years,  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood,  and  involved  the  whole 
nation  in  confufion.  1 he  famous  Precedent  is  taken  from  the 
very  threfhold  of  it,  and  this  raifed  from  the  dead  to  prejudice 
the  clear  and  irreliftible  pretenfions  of  the  Prmce  of  Wales  to  the 
Regency  of  the  kingdom.  Thofe  pretenfions  were  admitted  and 
allowed  by  the  fird  legal  authority  in  that  Houfe,  the  Attorney 
General;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  denied  that  the  Prince  had  any 
right  to  affume  or  to  exercife  the  office  of  Regent,  he  admitted 
that  his  pretenfions  were  fo  ftrong,  fo  clear,  and  unqueftionable, 
from  his  high  dation  and  proximity  to  the  Crown,  that  thofe  pre- 
tenfions could  not  be  denied  or  rejected,  except  for  fuch  caufes  and 
fuch  reafons  as  would  well  nigh  judify  a Bill  of  Exclufion,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  fuch  caufesas  would  exclude  him  from  the  Crown. 

> Mr.  Martin  faid,  he  had  not  flaid  out  the  whole  of  the  debate 
lad  Wednefday  morning,  becaufe  he  found  himfelf  fo  much  ex- 
hauded  after  nine  hours  clofe  attention  to  the  different  arguments, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  home,  which  he  the  lefs  fcrupled  to  do, 
as  he  was  aware  that  on  the  Report  he  fhould  have  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  fentiments,  as  well  in  compliance  with  what,  if 
he  recollected  rightly,  had  been  the  requell  of  more  than  one 
Gentleman,  viz.  that  on  a quedion  of  that  importance  every 
Member  fhould  avow  his  fentiments.  As  he  never  wifhed  to  blink 
any  quedion  that  came  under  agitation  in  that  Houfe,  he  made  no 
fcruple  to  declare  that,  had  he  ltaid  the  debate  out,  he  fhould  have 
given  his  vote  for  not  leaving  the  Chair,  becaufe  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  Refolution  was  a very  proper  one,  and  what  the 
Houfe,  under  its  prefent  circumdances,  did  right  to  vote.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  debate  in  the  Committee,  the  Plight  Hon.  Gentle- 
man over  the  way  had  talked  of  a change  of  Adminidration.  What 
had  paffed  that  day,  a friend  of  his  had  obferved  to  him,  reminded 
him  of  a feene  in  Shakefpeare’s  play  of  Henry  IV.  where  FaldafF 
reckoned  upon  what  would  be  done  for  him  and  his  ad'oeiates  when 
the  Prince  fhould  come  to  the  Crown,  which  was  then  daily  ex- 
pelled, and  was  affigning  places  of  dignity  and  charaCler  to  the 
mod  deferving  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Martin  faid,  he  hoped,  if  the 
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Right  Hon.  Gentleman  came  into  office,  he  would  not  provide  for 
all  who  had  claims  upon  him,  but  would  recolleft  that  it  had  been 
urged  againlt  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  near  him,  by  fome  of 
thofe  who  moll  advifed  him,  that  his  companions  were  not  all 
equally  well  approved.  He  faid,  he  was  perfuaded  Mr,  Fox  had 
too  noble  a mind  to  be  fwayed  by  avarice,  or  any  of  the  meaner 
pailions ; he  thought,  however,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
too  much  ambition,  which  inclined  him  to  temporize  for  the  fake 
of  getting  into  power.  Nothing  but  that  could,  he  thought,  have 
induced  him  to  come  into  that  odious  meafure,  the  coalition ; and 
in  like  manner,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  he  afcribed  the  whole  line 
of  conduct  which  Mr.  Fox  had  purfued,  folely  to  temporifing  with 
a view  to  get  into  power.  Had  not  the  fadt  been  fo,  Mr.  Martin 
faid,  he  was  perfuaded  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  nothava 
held  dodlrines  fo  incompatible  with  the  ufual  language  held  by  him 
on  conllitutional  points.  Mr.  Martin  faid,  as  he  always  voted 
according  to  his  confcience,  it  had  happened  that  he  had  occa- 
fionally  voted  with  both  the  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen,  and  he  could 
not  help  faying,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  near  him  had 
proved  himfelf  a good  and  virtuous  Miniller.  In  the  very  delicate 
fituation  in  which  he  had  lately  Hood,  his  conduct  had  been  moll  con- 
fident, dead y,  and  noble ; in  Ihort,  fuch  as,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  him 
to  the  praife  and  confidence  of  the  public.  He  declared,  he  believed 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  near  him  was  on  his  retreat , and  there- 
fore he  was  glad  to  take  that  opportunity  of  fpepking  as  hand- 
fomely  of  him  as  he  could.  In  the  eonclulion  of  his  fpcech,  Mr. 

Martin  recurred  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  Refolutions,  and  in  a lum- 
inary way  repeated  his  approbation  of  them. 

The  Attorney  General  rofe  to  maintain  the  legal  opinions  dated  Mr.  M<Do- 
by  him  in  Tuefday’s  debate,  when  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a pod-  na,<*' 
tion,  that  he  would  then  abide  by,  that  the  common  law  knew  no 
fuch  perfon  as  a Regent.  The  common  law  only  recognized  three 
defcriptions  of  Governors  of  Kingdoms,  viz.  Kings,  Cujlodes  Regni , 
and  King’s  Lieutenants.  He  explained  the  diftinftions  between 
each  clearly,  and  faid,  the  Cujlos  Regni  was  a Pro  rex , endowed 
with  limited  powers,  which  had  been  occafionally  enlarged,  and 
the  power  of  bedowing  benefices,  and  other  fpecific  exercifes  of 
authority  given,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  a living 
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inftance  of  the  nature  of  the  office  of  a King’s  Lieutenant.  With 
regard  to  the  King’s  preferving  his  political  capacity  entire,  not- 
withftanding  his  illnefs,  he  faid,  he  fhould  err  with  Lord  Coke, 
with  Chief  Juflice  Hale,  Mr.  Juflice  Forfler,  and. every  other  great 
legal  authority,  if  he  did  not  maintain  that  dodrine.  In  anfwer 
to  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  he  defired  to  put  in  his  plea,  and  to  tell  the 
Hon.  Baronet,  that  if  he  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble  once  more 
to  look  into  a book  the  Honourable  Baronet  had  often  confulted, 
Mr.  Juflice  Forfler’s  treatife  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
he  would  find  he  was  miflaken  in  one  part  of  his  argument,  Mr.- 
Attorney  canvaffied  Sir  Grey’s  account  of  the  tranfadions  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  faid,  at  that  time  it  was  the  law  of  the 
land  that  there  was  no  privilege,  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, when  a flatute  was  paffied  exprefsly  for  that  purpofe.  The 
proceedings,  therefore,  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  fo  flrongly  re- 
probated with  regard  to  the  appeal  to  the  Judges,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  detention  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  had 
found  that  privilege  would  lay  in  the  Speaker’s  cafe,  and  the  re- 
ference of  the  Judges  opinion  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  were  not  fo 
extraordinary  ; but  let  them  be  ever  fo  worthy  of  cenfure,  let 
Richard  Duke  of  York  be  ever  fo  great  a tyrant,  it  ferved  the 
better  to  fupport  his  reafoning,  and  the  more  to  flrengthen  and 
confirm  the  precedents  feleded  from  that  period,  becaufe  it  proves, 
that  in  the  word  of  times  the  tranfadion  the  Precedent  dated  had 
been  conditutionally  regular.  To  argue  againft  all  Precedents, 
feleded  from  troublefome  times,  was,  he  Hid,  a fort  of  reafoning 
that  he  lamented,  and  to  pronounce  that  no  Precedent  taken  from 
fuch  times  was  to  be  relied  on,  was  to  go  the  length  of  declaring 
Magna  Charta  to  be  no  Ad  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Wyndham  began  on  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Martin  refped- 
ing  the  Gentleman  on  his  fide  of  the  Houfe.  He  declared,  that  if 
that  Lion.  Gentleman  had  not  confidered  what  he  had  faid,  as  of 
high  confequence  in  his  own  opinion,  he  furely  would  not  have 
come  forward  with  adertions  altogether  unfounded,  and  for  which 
he  had  affigned  no  reafon.  He  knew  not  whether  there  was  any 
myftery  to  be  divined  from  what  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid, 
fince  fuperflition  affigned  to  animals  of  no  great  ejiimation  the 
power  of  revealing  fecrets.  Macbeth  told  us,  that  the  greateft 
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perils  had  been  difcovercd  by  the  fcreamingof  magpiesand  choughs. 
As  an  individual  member  of  the  body  of  men,  whom  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  laihed  and  cenfured,  Mr.  Wyr.dham  declared  he 
trembled  to  ftand  in  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  prefence.  Thus  much, 
however,  he  would  venture  to  pronounce,  that  in  point  of  rank,  of 
family,  of  fortune,  of  fplendid  talents,  of  known  chara&er  and  tried 
abilities,  there  were  not  in  the  kingdom  their  fuperiors.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  therefore  muH  fuppofe  fome  peculiar  confequence 
to  be  annexed  to  his  opinion,  or  the  Houfe  never  would  have  heard 
the  body  of  men,  he  had  been  defcribing,  humbled  as  they  had  been 
by  the  Hon.  Gentleman ; but  as  he  would  not  on  that,  or  any  other 
occafion,  follow  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  example,  he  would  quit  all 
mention  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  who  had  been  fo  peculiarly  d if- 
tinguilhed  as  to  have  been  made  the  fpecial  fubject  of  aDcbate,  and 
not  only  of  a Debate,  but  of  a Refolution  of  that  Houfe.  Having 
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thus  alluded  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Houfe  the  preceding  day 
on  account  of  Mr.  Fox’s  illnefs,  Mr.  W^yndham  proceeded  to  de- 
liver his  opinion  on  the  topics  Hated  and  maintained  on  the  dif- 
ferent fides  of  that  Houfe.  He  faid,  he  concurred  with  the  doctrine 
of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  in  its  fulleit  extent,  that  he  had  intended 
to  have  delivered  his  opinion  upon  it  to  the  Committee,  but  had 
been  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  forego  his  inten- 
tion ; that  he  was  then  glad  he  had  done  fo,  for  he  had  been  able 
lince  more  maturely  to  confider  the  fubjeft,  and  he  was,  by  re- 
fleaion,  confirmed  in  his  opinion.  The  true  jet  of  the  argument 
was,  he  faid,  to  be  drawn  not  from  written  law,  not  from  prece- 
dent, but  it  depended  upon  the  plain  broad  ground  of  analogy, 
analogy  too  clear  to  be  miHaken,  and  too  forcible  to  be  refifttd! 
Not  to  confider  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency 
as  an  hereditary  right,  was  to  go  the  length  of  maintaining  that 
the  two  Iioufes  of  Parliament  had  a power  of  difpofing  of  the 
Conftitution.  He  reafoned  upon  this,  and  faid,  that  he  rather 
udged  of  the  gdodnefs  of  a Precedent  by  its  confequence,  and  what 
the  eft  efts  of  that  confequence  might  be,  than  by  the  Precedent 
itleh.  According  to  the  dottrine  laid  down,  Mr.  Wyndham  faid, 
a foreigner  might  juflly  obferve,  that  whenever  there  was  occaficn 
for  a R?gent,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  Hepped  in,  and  gave 
awav  the  country.  He  took  notice  of  the  various  arguments  that 
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had  been  advanced,  as  to  what  the  law  was  with  refpedt  to  the 
cafe  in  point,  and  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  fured 
ways  of  determining  what  was  the  law,  was  by  determining  what 
ought  to  be  the  law.  He  adverted  to  the  motives  of  the  Minifter, 
and  faid,  they  well  knew  what  he  was  working  at  the  bottom,  but 
men  were  not  looking  at  the  confideration  they  ought  to  look  to, 
but  were  making  it  a perfonal  quedion.  They  had  been  told  pro- 
perly enough,  that  they  fhould  not  condder  the  virtues  of  the  Great 
Perfonage,  who  had  the  Itronged  preferable  claim  to  the  Regency, 
as  any  argument,  and  yet  if  the  virtues  of  his  Majedy  (which  all 
mult  readily  admit)  were  held  out  as  reafons  for  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  Regent,  they  ought  to  take  in  the  virtues  of  the  other  Per- 
sonage as  the  fecurity  for  his  Majedy’s  returning  to  th-e  Govern- 
ment; bat  it  was  thought  that  the  cudody  of  the  King’s  Preroga- 
tives were  more  fecure  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  than  in  thole 
of  the  Heir  .Apparent.  After  reafoning  upon  this  and  a variety  of 
other  points,  Mr.  Wyndham  took  notice  that  in  one  of  the  lad 
Regencies,  the  latter  of  thofe  in  Henry  VI.  the  Duke  of  York  was 
made  Regent,  becaufe  he  was  Preemptive  Heir  to  the  Crown  ; 
and  thence  he  argued  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  Heir  Ap- 
parent, had  a better  plea,  and  the  public  had  a better  fecurity  for 
his  taking  due  care  of  the  intereds  of  the  kingdom,  as  no  other 
perfon  was  fo  much  intereded  in  its  profperity.  He  reprobated 
the  projedl  propofed  in  the  third  Refolution,  and  faid  his  mind 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  fuch  a ccarfe  fMion , for  fo  it  was,  let  what 
would  be  faid  of  it.  Pie  declared  for  one,  he  did  not  place  great 
reliance  on  the  reafoning  of  lawyers  upon  fuch  fubjedls;  Gentle- 
men of  that  profedion  were  not  always  the  bed  writers  on  condi- 
tional quedions  ; their  profeffional  knowledge  perverted  their 
opinions  on  fuch  topics,  becaufe,  when  they  were  under  difculhon, 
from  their  legal  knowledge  they  were  afways  dying  to  legal  ana- 
logies. Mr.  Wyndham  faid,  he  did  not  like  thofe  maxims  which 
could  not  be  comprehended,  nor  did  he  admire  Precedents  drawn 
from  times  of  fuch  tumults  and  confudon,  as  thofe  that  didin- 
guilhed  the  period  from  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  Regency,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
fatal  confequences  that  followed  was  a fuldcient  condemnation  of 
the  Precedent  in  his  mind.  He  added  a variety  of  other  reafoning 
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in  fupport  of  Mr.  Fox’s  opinion,  which,  with  fuch  analogy  on  the 

t 

one  fide,  and  fuch  flrong  and  clear  reafoning  on  the  other,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  unqueliionably  the  better  argument  of  the  two 
that  had  been  advanced  upon  the  fubjed. 

Mr.  Martin  faid,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  accufed  him  of  not  Idr.Martlm 
having  fpoken  to  the  Queilion  ; he  appealed  to  the  Houfe,  whether 
he  had  not  fpoken  to  it  in  a general  way,  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  his  fpeech.  The  reafon  why  he  had  alluded  to  a change 
of  Adminiflration,  he  faid,  was  the  having  heard  the  Right  Hon. 

Gentleman  over  the  way  introduce  the  fubjed  in  his  fpeech  in  the 
Committee,  and  he  had  always  underflood  that  a Debate  on  a 
Report  of  a Committee,  was  confidered  as  a continuation  of  a 
former  Debate.  Mr.  Martin  faid,  he  w'as  willing  to  impute  the 
perfonal  rude  treatment  of  him  rather  to  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
than  to  any  intentional  departure  from  that  good  breeding,  which 
made  fo  effential  a part  of  tFo  Hon.  Gentleman’s  charadcr. 

Mr.  Chrijlian  faid,  after  the  vote  he  had  given,  he  took  the  Mr. Chrif* 
earliefl  opportunity  of  comirig  forward,  and  boldly  meeting  the  Uan* 
Quefhon.  He  profeffed  he  was  forry  the  Queilion  was  brought 
forward  at  all,  but  as  it  had  been  brought  forward,  he  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  that  Houfe  to  affert  its  rights,  and  decide  them 
for  the  benefit  of  pofiericy.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  the  Third  Refolution,  and  begged  not  to  be  confi- 
fidered  as  precluded  by  his  vote  of  Wednefday  from  diilettting  with 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer  on  that 
Queilion.  Mr.  Chriftian  laid,  that  after  the  glorious  .eifeds  of 
the  Revolution,  he  thought  we  ought  to  ad  in  the  fame  way,  to 
declare  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent;  as  our  anceflors  had  declared 
the  Prince  of  Orange  King*  and  to  addrefs  his  Royal  Highnefs  to 
accept  the  Regency.  He  faid,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  place 
any  reftridions  whatever  on  the  Pritice*  while  ading  as  Recent. 

Mr.  Hardinge  faid,  that  a more  intereiling  point  of  Coilftitn-  Mr# Har* 
tional  Right  had  never  made  its  appeal  to  either  Houfe  of  Parlia-  ^e. 
menc,  ftnee  the  virtue  of  our  Anceft  )rs,  and  the  Genius  of  the 
Government,  accurately  underflood,  a century  ago,  had  prompted 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  Realm,  to  pafs  a law  'without  a 
^nZ » — aud  a law,  which,  as  he  had  always  read  it,  had  put  upon 
living  record  this  principle ; “ That  whenever  the  flip  reme  exe- 
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“ cutive  hand  fhall  have  loft  its  power  to  aft,  the  people  of  the 
“ land , fully  and  freely  reprefentedy  can  alone  repair  the  defeft.” 

That  in  moments  like  thefe,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  ill  be- 
come the  moft  unqueftioned  abilities  and  weight  in  the  Houfe,  to 
rilk  improvident  aflertions,  and  hafty  opinions,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  capacity  fo  mean,  if  it  ever  took  part  in 
a debate,  that  could  be  juftified  in  withholding  from  the  public 
an  opinion  deeply  confidered,  and  freely,  though  temperately, 
afterted. 

The  Right  of  appointing  a Regent  had  been  challenged,  and 
was  at  iftue.  It  could  not  be  fupprefted,  unlefs  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  People  would  abandon  their  truft.  In  other  words, 
either  the  Right  of  the  Heir  to  be  the  Regent  was  to  be  admitted 
or  difproved.  In  every  other  view,  he,  for  one,  lhould  have  been 
determined  againjl  the  Refolutiwns  which  had  been  moved  ; be- 
caufe  his  judgment  had  always  been,  that  fuch  declarations  of 
Conftitutional  Right  ffiould  be  cautioufly  forborne — the  Conftitu- 
tion  lhould  aft  ; and  it  fhould  not  fpeak  ; or  it  fhould  fpeak  only 
in  the  fafe  Record  of  its  tncafures  as  the  occafion  called  them  forth, 
and  limited  the  extent  while  it  animated  the  energy  of  thofe  great 
principles  to  which  alone  we  can  truft  in  the  hour  of  conflift  and 
peril. 

That  as  th e particular  necejfity  of  difeufting  the  Right  had  alone 
compelled  him  to  aft  againft  thefe  general  feelings  of  his  mind,  he 
would  ufe  the  liberty  of  imprefting  upon  the  Houfe  all  the  circum- 
ftances  which  had  produced  and  accompanied  what  he  called  in 
fubftance  a direft  plea  to  their  jurifdiftion,  though  not  in  the  form 
of  an  authentic  and  regular  claim. — No  fooner  had  the  King’s 
perfonal  incapacity  for  his  regal  office  been  authenticated  by  a Re- 
port from  the  Committee,  but  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  [Mr. 
Fox]  rofe  in  his  place,  and  having  ftated  the  inveftigation  of  pre- 
cedents to  be  a wafte  of  time,  in  a very  folemn  and  earned:  man- 
ner afterted  the  Right  of  the  Heir  Apparent  as  built  upon  his  Fa- 
ther’s incapacity  ; afterted  it,  as  a Right  which  he  had  no  doubt 
of  eftabliftiing,  and  which  could  neither  be  difproved  nor  with- 
held.— Beftdes  the  talents,  the  political  rank  and  charafter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  had  himfelf  added  importance  to  his 

other  claims,  by  telling  us  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential 
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intercourfe  with  his  Royal  Highnefs,  on  whofe  behalf  he  had 
afferted  this  right.  Nor  was  it  the  folifary  opinion  of  an  indivi- 
dual ; for  when  dated  by  him  it  was  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tion by  his  friends,  of  whom  it  would  be  injurious  to  fay,  that 
any  but  ingenuous  motives  of  real  alien t could  have  prompted  them 
apparently  to  approve,  and  in  fo  public  a manner,  what  their  fa- 
vourite ftatefman  had  aflerted. — The  opinion  was  new  ; — it  wfcnt 
forth  into  the  public,  and  created  an  anxiety  for  the  event. — If  in 
the  terms  it  had  been  mifconceived  (as  the  Riaht  Hon.  Gentle- 
man  complained)  in  the  argument  and  obvious  tendency  it  had 
been  correctly  underftood— but  well,  or  ill  reported,  it  reached  a 
noble  relation  of  his  (Lord  Camden)  who  had  long  known  and 
revered  the  land-marks  of  the  ConlHtution,  who  had  approved  his 
good  faith  to  them,  and  who  would  have  funk  his  charafter  in  the 
public  dlimation  if  he  had  not  caught  with  avidity  the  firft  mo- 
ment which  the  favour  of  any  public  audience  could  open  to  him, 
of  entering  his  proteft  againft  what  he  thought  fatal  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples, in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  which  it  had  been  the 
peculiar  pride  of  his  life  to  fuftain. — Fortunate  for  the  country  at 
leak  had  been  this  indifcretion  (if  it  could  be  fo  called  in  fuch  a 
char  after  and  for  fuch  motives)  becaufe  it  had  induced  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  to  favour  them  with  another  llatement  of  his 
Oracle,  fundamentally  the  fame  as  it  had  been  underkood,  but  in 
the  guards  put  over  it  even  more  defencelefs  than  when  it  relied 
upon  its  own  krength.  So  guarded  it  became  again  the  objeft  of 
general  difcuflion,  and  could  not  but  have  reached  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent; who  had,  as  report  informed  them,  difclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  claim , but  had  never  difclai?ned  the  Right . His  Right  Hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  early  announced  a formidable  quekion  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  Houfe,  viz.  Whether  it  might  not  be  expe- 
dient and  conkitutional  to  irnpofe  limitations  upon  the  Regal 
Power  in  the  Regent’s  hand?  a point  upon  which  he  was  not  then 
ripe  to  conclude  ; but  would  affume,  for  argument  fake,  that  h.e 
was  of  either  opinion.  If  he  were  an  advocate  for  the  limitations, 
he  could  not  be  fo  bafe  as  to  rifle  the  ufurpation  of  right  for  the 
fake  of  policy  at  the  expence  of  fuch  a perfonage,  and  fuch  an  in- 
tereft  : if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  Ihould  be  averfe  to  the  limita- 
tions, he  could  not  refufe  to  his  own  argument  the  advantage- 
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ground  of  proving  that  he  could  not  impofe  them  without  an  abfq- 
lute  violation  of  inherent  right.  In  all  thefe  views  it  became 
neccJJ'ary  for  the  Houfe  to  difcufs  the  Right,  and  clofe  the  doubt. 
He  had  been  told  of  civil  tumult  and  a warfare  between  the  two 
Houfes,  but  he  faw  no  fymptoms  of  the  kind,  and  if  they  exifted, 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  allay  them  than  a cool  difeuffion 
of  the  lubjeft ; but  whatever  might  be  the  rifk  of  thofe  extremities 
which  had  been  threatened,  he  would  not  forget  that  if  fuch  topics 
had  prevailed,  or  could  even  have  been  heard  in  1688,  we  fhould 
not  at  this  hour  have  known  a Houfe  of  Commons  pofteftedof  all  its 
natural  energy  and  vigour. 

He  would  now  Hate  with  diftinct  accuracy  the  Right  averted  for 
the  Heir  Apparent.  It  was  this,  <c  That  fitting  both  Houfes  of 

Parliament,  from  the  inHant  of  the  King’s  perfonal  incapacity 
<f  for  his  office  declared  by  the  two  Houfes,  a right  attached  upon 
tf<  the  Heir  Apparent  of  perfect  age,  and  labouring  under  no  dif- 
**  abilities,  to  exercife  all  the  regal  power,  juft  as  if  it  were  a na- 
“ tural  demife  during  the  continuance  of  the  incapacity,  but  a 
44  Right  which  could  not  aft  without  an  adjudication  by  the  two 
“ Houfes.” 

He  would  combat  firfl  (and  for  a minute  or  two)  the  fences  and 
outworks  of  this  new  and  alarming  doftrine.  Firft  he  would  afk 
what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  mean  by  fo  qualifying  fuch 
a Conllitutional  Right  as  to  make  all  evidence  of  the  faft  which 
gives  rife  to  it  wait  for  a declaration  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, after  authentic  proofs  had  been  eftablifhed?  He  would  then 
alk,  why  after  the  declaration  fo  obtained,  the  Right  was  further 
to  wait  for  the  ceremony  of  a Judgment  upon  it  ? Would  the  Heir 
Apparent  wait  for  it  if  his  Father  were  no  more  ? Would  the  Con- 
ftitution  bear  the  idea  that  he  fhould  wait  for  it?  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  faid  it  was  like  private  rights  ; which,  though 
clear  of  doubt,  waited  for  the  decifion  of  a Court. — What  Rights 
were  thefe  ? — If  a certain  event  attaches  a Right  upon  me,  whether 
of  mere  intereft  or  of  intereft  coupled  with  truft,  or  both,  do  I 
wait  for  a Court  ? No,  it  is  the  aft,  or  (as  Lawyers  exprefs  it) 
the  devolution  of  law,  which  gives  me  at  once  the  Right  with  every 
incidental  advantage  of  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid, 
44  it  was  like  the  Eleftion  of  a Member  of  Parliament a very 
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unaccountable  fimile  ! — There,  a Candidate  eligible,  an  Eledion 
free,  and  a Majority  of  good  Votes, — by  the  Law  of  Parliament, 
gave  the  feat;  a Return  is  . only  the  judgment  of  the  Officer  that 
fuch.  fads  have  exited — a judgment,  which  is  defeaiible  by  an 
appeal  within  a definite  period — but  in  the  mean  time  the  Candi- 
date who  is  returned  has  complete  ufe  of  the  Right. — How  does 
this  apply  to  a cafe,  which,  as  it  has  been  argued,  ads  upon  a 
Right  clear  of  doubt,  and  precludes  the  very  fufpicion  of  a con- 
tefb  ? As  far  as  there  is  the  leaf!  analogy  between  the  two  cafes, 
that  analogy  is  again!!  the  argument ; for  till  the  Right  is  defeated 
it  has  every  power  to  aft  upon  that  mere  prefumption  of  it  which 
throws  upon  the  adverfary  all  burden  of  proof. 

As  to  the  fubftance  of  the  dodrine,  a few  words,  plain  and  clear 
as  the  lenfe  they  contained,  would  give  a death’s  blow  to  it.  Fir  ft 
it  was  an  ancient  and  wife  maxim  of  our  law,  that  regal  power  had 
no  incapacity  in  a politic  view,  and  therefore  any  Right  aiTuming 
and  claiming  to  ad  upon  fuch  a defed,  could  not  be  legal — it  muft, 
if  any,  be  a Conftituticnal  Right.  If  it  were  a Conftitutional  Right 
it  would  appear  upon  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  Kiftory 
of  Great  Britain. — Looking  there  for  it  in  vain,  and  finding  no 
trace  or  dream  of  it,  he  could  fay  (and  it  would  be  enough)  it  is 
no  Conftitutional  Right  in  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  the  Right  not 
being  in  him  (or,  a fortiori,  in  any  one  elfc,  upon  the  footing  of 
independent  claim)  can  only  be  delegated  by  appointment ; and 
if  an  appointment  is  neceiTary,  where  cau  it  originate,  but  in  the 
fountain  of  regal  power  itfelf,  (in  this  Government)  where,  but 
in  “ ad  the  Ejlates'  of  the  People  of  the  Land /”  memorable  words 
ufed  at  the  Revolution,  and  well  adopted  by  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend  (Mr.  Pitt.) 

But  no  fuch  argument  of  reforting  to  the  people  for  want  of  any 
other  appeal  was  neceffiary  here  ; as  the  Conftitution  bad  (in  cha- 
raders  which  “ he  that  runs  may  read,”)  made  proviiion  for  the 
afflicting  event  of  the  King’s  prefent  incapacity — 'in  a way  at  once 
confident  with  popular  and  regal  weight  in  the  balance.  We 
ffiould  be  miferable  pedants  indeed,  and  “ more  of  febodmen  than 
H of fiatefmcnf  (the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  own  phrafe)  if  it 
were  poffible  for  us  to  adopt  a diftindion  between  the  feveral  kinds 
and  the  feveral  caufs.  of  i(  total  incapacity Every  cafe  which 
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had  that  one  leading  feature  was  a cafe  in  point  for  every  other, 
difiinguifhed  by  the  fame  common  mark — the  child  upon  its  mo* 
ther’s  knee — the  fecond  infancy  of  dotage  and  the  difability  of  an 
ideot,  who  is  a perpetual  child — every  difabling  vifitation  of  ill- 
nefs,  whether  from  lethargy  or  a paralytic  firoke,  from  weaknefs^ 
of  nerves  or  fpirits ; — every  derangement  of  the  intellcdl,  whether 
it  be  the  delirium  which  a fever  has  produced,  or  with  no  afiign- 
able  “ data”  for  it — every  cafe  of  difabling  abfence,  captivity, 
or  durefs — and  the  famous  precedent  of  regal  forfeiture  in  1688 — 
were  all  of  them  direft  in  their  analogy  to  the  duties  of  the  Houfe 
at  this  moment.  In  the  debate  at  the  Revolution,  all  the  incapa- 
cities arifing  from  accident  [and  this  of  delirium  by  name)  were  put 
in  argument;  and  it  was  in  that  argument  affumed,  that  no  Re- 
gent exified  of  Right,  but  the  nation  had  the  foie  power  of  ap- 
pointing him  : The  fallacy  of  the  Tories  lay  in  this  ; to  make  the 
forfeiture  pafs  for  a mere  fufpanfion,  like  that  which  infirmity 
would  produce,  during  the  life  of  James  the  Second,  fo  as  to  let 
in  his  Heirs  upon  his  death. 

As  to  infancy  a fingular  fadt  occurred  which  marks  the  jealoufy 
of  our  anccfiors  againft  encroachment  upon  the  regal  office  in 
any  but  a regal  hand.  Henry  the  Sixth  gives  his  name  to  the 
averment  of  his  own  incapacity,  and  afients  to  wife  laws,  which 
prefume  that  he  has  no  power  of  afienting  to  them,  or  of  under- 
llanding  them.  In  other  words,  the  name  is  regal  but  fettered,  and 
without  any  will  or  diferetion.  In  all  thefe  cafes  too,  that  name  is 
ufed  for  the  original  formation  of  the  Regent,  but  the  energy  of  the 
adl  is  referable  to  this,  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament.  With- 
out a detail  of  precedents  (which  are  moll  numerous  in  the  cafe  of 
infant  Kings)  he  would  mark  to  the  Houfe  two  or  three  material 
fadts  which  apply  to  every  one  of  them.  Firfi,  there  is  no  infiance 
of  a foie  Regent  or  Prote&or  (though  next  Pleir)  without  fetters  of 
fome  kind  upon  his  power.  In  the  fecond  place,  not  a fmgle  Regent 
or  Protestor  is  to  be  found  felf-appointed,  or  accepted  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  claim.  Thirdly , There  is  but  oqe  who  dreamt  of  this  claim  as 
Heir ; the  Duke  of  Gloucefier  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  ; and  what 
became  of  it  f— In  as  able  a Record  as  the  Annals  of  Parliament  can 
boaft,  h'e  is  told  that  his  claim  is  againf  precedent , ufage  and  law. 
He  would  now  touch  upon  the  two  Regency  Bills,  and  was  ready 
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at  once  to  put  the  iffue  of  the  Heir  Apparent’s  Right  upon  thofe 
two  Records.  In  the  24th  of  Geo.  the  Second,  the  King  fent  a 
meifage  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  which  he  told  them,  “ no- 
<f  thing  would  fo  much  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Protefant 
SucceJJton  in  his  Family,  and  of  the  Religion,  Laws  and  Liberties 
<(  of  the  Kingdom , as  the  making  proper  provifions  for  the  care 
“ and  tuition  of  the  perfon  of  the  Succeffor  to  the  Crown,  and 
"for  the  regular  adminijl ration  of  the  Government  in  cafe  that  Suc- 
“ ceffor  ihould  be  of  tender  years,  by  means  whereof  the  fafety 
" and  princely  education  of  the  minor  King  might  be  fecured, 
“ the  public  peace  and  good  order  maintained , and  the  frengtLand 
€t  g^ry  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  fuff er  no  diminution . 

“ For  which  reafons,  out  of  tenderncfs  for  his  family,  and  for 
all  his  faithful  fubjetts,  he  earneftly  recommended  this  weighty 
**  affair  to  their  ferious  deliberation,  and  propofed  that  when  the 
“ imperial  Crown  of  the  Realm  fhould  devolve  upon  any  of  the 
iffue  of  his  Son,  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales  ?night  be  Guardian 
of  the  perfon  of  that  Succeffor,  and  Regent  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  till 
he  Jhould  attain  fuch  age , with  fuch  powers  and  limitations  as 
would  appear  expedient  for  thefaid  important  purpcfesd* 

Cpon  this  proportion  a Biil  paffed,  and  he  would  read  a part  of 

its  Recital,  which  is  in  fubtfance  an  anfwer  to  the  King  in  a legif- 
lative  fhape. 

" We  have  taken  this  weighty  affair  into  our  ferious  confidera- 
f tion,  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wifdom  and  ex- 
‘ pediency  of  what  your  Majefly  has  recommended  upon  this  im« 

‘ portant  occafion,  are  firmly  and  zealoully  determined  to  contri- 
‘ bute  every  thing  in  our  power  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Pro- 

tenant  Succeihon  as  fettled  by  law  in  your  Royal  Family 
‘ &c.  &c.”  ' " 

Having  thus  recited,  they  ena&, 

, “ That  (in  the  event  of  th‘s  Minority,  and  as  long  as  it  lhall 
, C0"tlDue-  ‘he  Dowager  Princefs  of  Wales  lhall  have  full  power 
, R authori‘y.  w ‘he  name  of  the  SuccelTor,  under  the  title  of 
, esent  °f  the  Klnedom»  ‘o  exercife  and  adminilter  the  regal 
power,  and  execute  all  prerogatives,  but  in  fuch  manner , and 
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<(  fuhjecl  to  fuch  conditions , rejlrittions , limitations  and  regulations, 
“as  therein  after  fpecifea.” 

The  Aft  proceeds  to  appoint  ff  a Council  of  Regency,  who  are 
“ to  be  fourteen,  and  feveral  portions  of  the  regal  power  are  with- 
« held  from  the  Regent,  if  !he  cannot  obtain  the  confent  of  the 
“ Council  thus  appointed. 

“ At  the  head  of  this  Council  is  placed  the  Duke  of  Cumber  - 
“ land  ; but  with  no  power  beyond  that  of  any  other  Counfellor, 
and  the  Kino-  is  to  nominate  four  in  addition  to  the  ten  who 

O 

“ are  named  by  an  indrument  which  is  never  to  be  opened  in  his 

“ life  time.’*  , 

He  would  alk,  what  became  of  the  next  Heir  who  had  then  at- 
tained his  full  age?  If  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  right,  he: 
was  infulted  as  well  as  degraded  by  an  upper  feat  at  the  Council,,! 
who  were  to  ajftfi  the  Regent — that  Regent  the  Ufurper  of  his. 
claim.  It  might  be  faid,  the  Legjlature  was  equal  to  fuch  a de- 
gree of  controul  over  that,  or  any  Right — but  this  was  no  an  fiver  : 
to  another  quetiion. — Did  the  Legifature  dream  of  controuling 
any  Right  whatever  ? and  will  the  idea  be  endured  of  a filent  pur.~ 
pofe,  in  a Legillature  like  ours,  to  controul  fuch  Rights  as  thefe  ? 

or  will  it  be  faid,  that  in  thofe  days  the  Parliament  were  either 

bafely  infidious,  or  grofsly  ignorant  ? was  there  no  debate  r 1 he 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  over  again!!  him  (Mr.  Ellis)  was  preient, 
and  perhaps  had  an  ample  fhare  in  that  conflict.  A favourite  ob- 
jection was,  that  a foie  Regent  was  better  than  a Regent  fettered 
by  a Council — and  would  not  the  Heir  then  have  faid  (if  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  was  correft)  “ I am  that  foie  Regent  by  the 
<<  Conditution,  and  the  nich  can  only  be  filled  by  me.” — Who  I 
was  that  Heir?  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  moll  brilliant  , 
period  of  his  deferved  popularity,  and  in  clofe  habits  of  political  union  i 
with  Mr.  Pelham  the  Miniller  ; as  honed  a Minilter,  and  as  honed  a 
man  as  ever  breathed,— a Whig  Minider  too,  and  fupported  by  the 
Whi^s.  The  Hon.  Gentlemen  over  againd  him  (who  are  now  the  j 
only  Whigs  that  are  left  us)  would  agree  with  him  in  approving 
their  councils  and  meafures  in  1751,  when  this  Bill  of  Regency 
pa{petl Was  it  an  age  ill  furniflied  with  parliamentary  abilities  anc 

conditutional  knowledge  ? — Are  the  names  of  Lord  Hardwieke  in 
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the  Ho  Life  of  Lords,  and  of  Mr.  Muiray  here,  of  no  account?— 
The  next  Regency  Bill,  palled  under  different  aufpices,  and  even 
more  vehemently  oppofed  (with  an  outcry  againk  a Pocket  Re- 
gent y)  marks  the  lan)e  dullnefs  in  thole  who  debated  it ; for  oae 
p^rty  alfumed,  and  the  other  admitted,  that  no  Heir  preemptive 
had,  in  that  moment,  any  right  whatever ; and  the  Duke  of  York, 
then  of  age,  was  only  one  of  the  Regents  whom  the  King  was  to 
pame  if  he  chofe  it, 

.As  to  the  Idnefs  of  Hen.  AT.  what  the  Honourable  and  learned 
‘Baronet  (Sir  Grey  Cooper)  had  obferved  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
thole  davs,  recommenced  this  precedent  inkead  of  depreciating  its 
value,  upon  his  own  argument ; for  if  it  were  true  that  the  Duke 
■ of  York  had  fo  much  alcendant,  it  is  the  more  Unking  that  even  he 
could  not  beat  the  adverfary  out  of  thofe  intrenchments,  or  that  he 
found  a reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  Conkitution  fo  rooted  in 
the  people  at  large  that  he  ahumed  an  equal  reverence  for  them 
in  the  mode  of  his  own  tyrrany  over  them. 

In  the  captivity  of  Ric.  I.  and  the  abfence  of  Ed.  I.  the  Regal 
r.ame  was  ufed  without  any  Regal  twill,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
:emporary  fubkitute  was  eleftive  in  the  two  Hcufes,  or  in  thofe 
vho  had  a limilar  power. 

But  he  would  haken  to  the  Revolution  ; for  though  he  faw  no 
race  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  he  had  formed  an 
opinion  refpefting  it,  which  as  it  was  new  to  the  argument  of  this 
Jlebate,  though  obvious  to  his  own  mind,  he  would  kate,  in  hopes 

f feeing  it  either  adopted,  or  confuted  if  it  was  wrong. It 

:ruck  him  that  nothing  was  more  appoiite  in  fome  of  its  princi - 
/es>  clearly  explained,  than  what  the  Convention  of  thofe  days 
hought  ekential  to  their  duty  and  right.  The  incapacity  there 
'as  total  as  it  is  here,  but  the  caufe  of  it  having  fubverted  the 
outical  as  well  as  the  natural  capacity,  a King  was  elefted  inkead 
f a Regent , and  the  Heir  Apparent  fet  afide.  In  that  cafe  the 
rm  as  well  as  the  energy  of  the  Aft  was  in  the  two  remaining 
ranches  of  Government,  becaufe  they  could  neither  find  a King 
ho  united  the  politic  and  the  natural  capacity,  nor  could  give 
fe  to  the  exercife  of  the  Regal  office  diveked  of  the  Regal 
•.  ikuence,  by  ufing  the  name  of  a King  whom  they  no  longer 
I -sued  for  an)  purpofe  whatever,-— but  their  principle  was  correftly 
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the  fame  as  ours  at  this  moment.  It  enabled  them,  and  gave  them 
an  exclufive  power,  to  repair  the  dcfett  of  the  Regal  character  in 
fuch  a mode  and  by  fuch  a degree  of  exertion  on  their  part,  as  the 
immediate  preflure  of  that  exigency  required.  The  noble  Lord 
in  the  blue  ribband  (who  never  had  in  his  life  difplayed  more  inge- 
nuity or  eloquence  than  upon  the  former  debate)  had  furprized 
him  when  he  talked  of  the  Revolution  ; a period  in  our  Hiftor) 
for  which,  in  general,  he  was  perfuaded  the  noble  Lord  had  ar- 
enthufiafm  equal  to  his  own  ; but  it  fo  happened  that  in  every  om 
of  thofe  fadts  which  the  noble  Lord  had  marked  as  prominent  fea. 
tures  of  that  event,  he  was  completely  inaccurate.  He  had  faid. 
<f  that  our  Anceftors,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  thofe  days 
“ debated  no  abfraSl  propoftiorts , but  ftated  a faft,  proceeded. 
“ immediately  to  appoint  William  Prince  of  Orange  their  King 
<c  and  paffed  no  law,  before  he  was  able  to  refufe  it,  by  his  negative 
*6  if  he  had  been  fo  advifed,  or  difpofed.” — The  authentic  hiftor: 
was  the  diredl  reverie  in  every  one  of  thefe  particulars,  i . The  tw 
Iloufes  debated  fome  of  the  molt  refined  and  (he  would  make  n 
fcruple  to  add)  childifh  differences ; nor  could  a more  abftradt  pre 
pofition  be  imagined  than  what  pafled  after  much  controverfy  int  I 
that  complex  vote  which  gave  us  our  liberties ; yet  fuch  was  th  ( 
condition  of  parties  in  that  awful  moment,  that  Lord  Somers  and  th  ( 
other  patriots  of  the  day,  found  it  wife  to  difeufs,  like  fchoolmen 
thefe  fleeting  fhades  of  difference  in  theory  and  fpeculation,  forth 
fake  of  a moft  enlightened  objedt,  never  out  of  their  fight,  br 
which  could  not  elfe  have  been  attained  without  civil  tumul 

I 

2.  Inftead  of  electing  at  once  King  William,  they  did  not  ele 
him  at  all,  as  their  foie  King,  but  united  him  in  his  Regal  Offlt 
to  the  daughter  of  the  ejedted  Prince,  dividing  the  Governme: , 
into  the  adtive  adminiftration  of  the  Hufband  and  the  Regal  nan  . 
of  the  Wife,  eflential  to  every  adt  of  executive  power.  3.  t(  Pd^ 
fng  no  Law,”  as  the  noble  Lord  had  allured  us,  they  had 
taken  up  the  whim  of  a little  playful  Refolution,  a mere  fpirt  ^ 
legiflation,  concerning  the  inheritance  of  the  monarchy  as  co:  j 
nedled  with  both  Sovereigns;  which  he  would  read.  Mr.  Ha , 
dinge  then  read  thefe  words  from  a paper  in  his  hand. 
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“ The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons,  ajj'embled  at 

“ lVeft7ni?iJler  do  refolve. 

That,  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange, 
“ and  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England,  &c.  Sec.  to  hold  the 
“ Crown  and  Royal  Dignity  of  the  faid  Kingdoms  and  Dominions, 
to  them,  the  faid  Prince  and  Princefs  during  their  Ri^ves  and  the 
" life  of  the  furvivor,  and  that  the  foie  and  full  exercife  of  the 
u Regal  Power  be  only  in,  and  executed  by  the  faid  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  faid  Prince  and  Princefs,  during 
‘ their  joint  lives ; and  after  their  deceafe  to  the  Heirs  of  the 
‘ body  of  the  faid  Princefs,  and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue  to  the 
Princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  and  the  Heirs  of  her  body,  and 

‘ for  default  of  fuch  iffue  to  the  Heirs  of  the  body  of  the  faid 
f Prince  of  Orange.” 

Reading,  as  he  often  had  read,  the  argument  of  that  famous 
ebate,  he  could  not  dir  in  it  O'fithout  marking  thefe  two  propo- 
tions : “ that  when  the  Regal  power  could  no  longer  ad  in  the 
execution  of  its  tru ft,  the  national  voice  in  its  reprefentative 
charadter  could  alone  fpeak  for  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 
coniiitution,  could  alone  animate  the  machine  and  make  it  re- 
: fume  its  interrupted  courfe  by  fuch  provifions  and  limitations, 

! of  a more  or  lefs  complicated  nature  as  the  exigency  might  feem 
to  require,— and  that  (in  the  next  place)  no  conception  of  a 
Regent  is  known  but  as  the  objedt  of  this  national  appointment 
in  the  exercife  of  an  abfolute  and  pure  diferetion.”  It  was 
jgued  then  by  the  Tories  juft  as  it  has  been  argued  now  by  the 
bigs  over  againft  him,  that  by  elefting  King  William  the  Pa- 
ots  had  made  a new  Conftitution,  and  fubftituted  an  eledtive 
onarchy  in  place  of  an  hereditary  one. — It  was  anfvvered  by  Mr. 
rjeant  Maynard,  that  no  fuch  eifedt  would  We  from  this  ex- 
j: tord i nary  but  indifpenfible  appointment  of  a new  courfe,  in 
Uch  the  hereditary  line  Ihould  in  future  proceed.  Upon  the 
ne  principle,  though  in  defence  of  a meafure  fpecifically  different, 
•nfwer  now  (faid  Mr.  H.)  to  thofe  who  argue  that  by  eledling  a 
Pgent  we  are  to  fet  afide  the  Heir  Apparent’s  hereditary  right  * 
do  no  fuch  thing,  but  we  fupply  a defedt  in  the  exercife 

I an  hereditary  Right,  and  I will  ufe  the  words  of  Serjeant  May- 
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mard,  which  are  direflly  applicable  to  this  view  of  the  Debate  in 
1788,  as  well  as  at  the  Revolution. — Where  there  is  a defeat  in 
ft  him  who  is  to  exercife  the  Regal  Office,  the  nation  is  to  repair 
te  it.  The  Commons  apprehend  there  is  now  fuch  a defeat,  and 
“ they  do  not  convert  this  crown  into  elective  by  repairing  the 
€t  defefl  in  their  choice  of  another  inftrument  for  the  execution 
“ of  the  fame  truft.  Our  Conflitution  and  its  principles  are  flili 
€t  the  fame.’* 

He  would  clofe  his  argument  with  two  or  three  words  upon  the 
mode  of  enabling  the  Regal  power  to  be  affumed,  which  one  of 
thefe  Refolutions  pointed  out.  It  was  called,  “ an  affiumption  of 
“ the  executive  power,”  though  it  feared  even  the  femblance  and 
exterior  of  any  fuch  encroachment,  by  making  provifion  that  a 
meafure  effiential  to  the  public  fafety  in  the  appointment  of  a tem- 
porary fubftitute  fhould  have  the  form  of  the  Regal  affient,  while 
the  King’s  political  capacity  was  perfeft ; an  afTent,  he  owned,  with- 
out a diflenting  power,  and  a namcpi  the  Regal  hand  or  voice, 
but  without  the  will. — This  had  been  called  “a  bungling  and 
coarfe  fiflion,”  but  he  would  not,  for  one,  be  alhamed  of  adopt- 
ing it  in  preference  to  the  form  of  a legislative  appointment  ufcd 
by  the  two  Houfes  alone;  though  in  fubflancefio  agreed  it  was  the 
fame  thing,  as  to  the  right  of  making  an  effectual  provifion  for  the 
defefl ; which  right  he  confidered  as  redding  in  thofe  alone  with 
whom  the  Regal  Power  itfelf  originated. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  meafure  propofed,  as  to  the  right  of  re- 
pairing the  defeat,  as  to  the  neceffity  of  declaring  it,  and  as  to  the 
mode  of  averting  it  with  effieft,  had  obtained  his  deliberate  and 
cordial  affient. 

Mr.  Anfruther  and  Mr.  Burke  rofe  together,  but  the  former 
obtained  the  hearing.  Fie  began  a reply  to  Mr.  Kardinge,  with 
contradifling  his  affiertion,  that  James  the  Second  was  a King  to  > 3 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  attacked  the  third  Refolution  as  contra^  t 
diflory  of  the  principal  refolution.  He  took  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  1 | 
declaration,  that  every  man  in  his  Majefly’s  dominions  had  as 
good  a right  to  the  Regency  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a doftrine 
which  he  reprobated  and  condemned.  Every  fituation  in  fociety 
he  faid,  had  certain  duties  attendant  on  it,  but  the  Country  had 
an  interefl  in  the  perfon  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  they  had  t 
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not  in  any  other  perfon,  whence  the  Prince  was  in  an  efpecial 
manner  protected  by  the  laws,  and  had  many  peculiar  rights  and 
privileges,  and  whence  refulted  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  Right  to  the 
Regency  of  this  Country.  He  oblerved  that  the  Monarchy  of 
Grear- Britain  was  hereditary  only  on  account  of  its  public  utility, 
and  contended  that  public  utility  was  equally  dependant  on  the 
Regency  being  hereditary ; if  we  made  it  a matter  of  appoint- 
ment, we  made  it  a perfedt  matter  of  canvas,  and  might  have  one 
Regent  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  another  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  After  mentioning  the  Prince’s  ftridt  right 
• in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  Scotland,  Mr.  Anftruther  ad- 
mitted, it  was  not  quite  fair  to  purfue  the  analogy  of  the  Prince’s 
rights  to  private  eftates  however  it  might  apply.  He  next  cor- 
rected what  he  termed  a compleat  miftake  in  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  at 
length  returned  again  to  the  third  Refolution,  the  meaning  of 
which,  he  faid,  was,  that  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
were  to  forge  the  Great  Seal  of  England  and  iftue  out  a commif. 
fion  to  pafs  a Bill  legiflated  by  the  two  Houfes ; he  afked,  would 
a Bill  fo  ifTued  have  his  Majefty’s  confent?  Mod:  undoubtedly  it 
would  not ; their  own  Relolutions  on  the  Table  would  give  the 
lie  to  it.  And  if  they  could  pafs  one  Bill,  they  might  pafs  more. 
They  might  continue  forging  the  Great  Seal  for  a day,  a week,  3 
month,  a year,  and  if  they  pleafed  for  ever.  Mr.  Anftruther 
afked  if  this  could  be  fo  eaft!y  done,  and  was  to  pafs  for  law,  whv 
had  not  our  anceiiors,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  dragged 
the  Thames  for  the  Great  Seal,  and  done  the  fame  as  was  meant 
to  be  done  now.  They  might,  by  the  help  of  the  fame  fort,  of 
forgery,  have  kept  the  Kingly  Power  in  their  own  hands,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  William  and  Mary.  If  it  could  be  cone  in 
one  inftance,  it  might  be  done  in  any  ; they  might  lop  off  one 
branch  of  the  Prerogative,  and  then  another,  and  fo  by  degrees, 
till  there  was  no  Prerogative  left.  Mr.  Anftruther  reprobated  the 
Precedent  in  Henry  Vl.’s  time,  and  in  terms  of  great  afperity 
cenfured  the  mode  of  pafhng  the  Bill  propofed  in  the  third  Re- 
folution. He  called  it  a clumfy,  abfurd,  wicked  projeCft,  and  faid 
the  Commiftioners  would  be  fuch  peifedl  puppets,  that  they  would 
) have  no  voice  of  their  own  of  aflent  or  diftent.  He  recapitulated 
j th«  cafes  of  Edward  111.  Richard  11.  and  Henry  VI.  and  faid 
4 what 
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what  had  been  called  a Council  of  Regency  in  the  latter’s  reign3 
had  been  no  fuch  thing,  but  a Council  which  the  Barons  meant  to 
have  put  about  the  King  himfelf.  The  Council  confifted  of  five 
of  his  brothers,  and  the  red  were  his  near  relations.  A learned 
friend  of  his,  in  juftification  of  Precedents  taken  from  trouble- 
fome  times,  had  faid,  if  they  condemned  thofe  Precedents  merely 
on  that  account,  they  might  as  well  fay,  Magna  Charta  was  no 
Ad.  of  Parliament.  He  fhould  be  forry  to  fay  that  Magna  Charta 
was  no  Ad,  but  he  had  ever  confidered  Magna  Charta  as  an  objedt 
of  admiration,  and  reverence,  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  merit. 
After  fome  cafual  remarks  on  offices  executed  by  minors,  he  con- 
cluded his  fpeech  with  declaring  that  he  never  would  confent  that 
the  Houfe  fhould  vote  the  third  refolution. 

Mr.  Beau-  Mr*  Beaufoy  rofe  and  faid.  In  this  late*  period  of  the  dabate,  and 
Bill  later  of  the  argument,  I (hall  trouble  the  Houfe  but  with  few 
remarks;  nor  fhould  Ihave  troubled  them  at  all,  if  an  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Wyndham)  had  not  deduced,  from  maxims,  unmention- 
cd  before,  conclufions,  which  I confider  as  erroneous,  and  to  which 
no  reply  has  hitherto  been  made  : But  though  I rife  to  anfwer  his 
fpeech,  I fhall  make  no  comment  on  the  preamble  with  which  he 
introduced  it ; for  when  I confider  the  folemnity  of  the  occafion 
which  fummons  us  here,  when  I confider  how  drongly  the  folicitude 
which  is  exprefled  in  the  countenances  of  our  fellow-citizens,  the 
earnednefs  of  enquiry  that  is  heard  in  every  dreet,  and  the  num- 
bers who  crowd  the  paffages  to  the  place  in  which  we  are  aflem- 
bled,  mark  the  anxiety  of  the  public  mind,  I feel  myfelf  incapa- 
ble  of  defeending  to  the  peevifhnefs  of  perfonal  invedtive,  or  the 
littlenefs  of  party  refentment. 

The  Houfe  has  frequently  heard  the  declaration  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  h as  the  fame  hereditary  Right  to  the  full  exercife  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Regal  Truft  that  he  would  have  had  in  the  cafe  of  an 
adtual  demife  of  the  Sovereign,  and  you  are  no  drangers  to  a limi- 
lar  declaration  which  a perfon  of  judicial  rank  is  underdood  to 
have  made  ellewhere  ; but  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  the  firft 
who  not  only  endeavours  to  diduade  you  from  rejecting  thefe  inju- 
rious adertions,  but  whofe  arguments  againd  that  rejedtion  are 
founded  fpecifically  on  the  maxim,  that  the  probable  confequences 
of  any  proceeding  are  the  bed  criterion  of  its  merits.  Does  he 

then 
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then  really  conceive,  that  if  you  do  not  exprefsly  and  folemnly 
contradict  the  doCtrine  which  has  thus  been  held,  no  inconvenience 
will  follow  to  your  dignity?  none  to  the  order  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  ? none  to  the  well  being  of  future  times  ? Or  can  he  think: 
that  any  thing  lefs  than  fuch  a contradiction  will  be  fufficient  to 
vindicate  your  effential  Rights  from  that  denial  of  their  exigence, 
which  not  the  leader  of  a party  alone,  but  one  of  the  moll  emi- 
nent of  the  Judges,  profeffing  to  fpeak  the  language  of  the  law* 
has  deliberately  and  folemnly  pronounced  ? Power  is  upheld  by- 
opinion;  I cannot,  therefore,  acquiefce  in  the  infiduous  flatteries 
which  allure  you,  that  no  affertions,  either  of  Statefmen  or  Judges, 
can  be  injurious  to  your  privileges;  that  declarations  of  Right  are 
inconfiftent  with  Dignity;  that  they  imply  a previous  doubt; 
and  that  they  weaken  while  they  profefs  to  fupport.  I dread  the 
difguifed  hoftility  of  this  Teeming  zeal  for  your  honour!  For  who 
are  the  perfons  who  hold  this  language  ? Are  they  not  the  very 
men  who  have  declared  that  you  have  no  power  but  that  of  ac- 
knowledging, in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  independent  pre-exifdng 
Right;  that  the  ceremony  of  inveflment  is  all  you  have  a pretence  to 
claim  ; and  that  the  authority  of  a Court  Baron,  which,  on  proof" 
of  the  Heirfhip,  muff  admit  to  the  inheritance,  is  the  whole  that 
you  poffefs  r God  forbid  that  fuch  advocates  for  the  honour  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  ever  be  taken  for  her  guides ! For  who 
does  not  fee  that  if  their  councils  were  followed,  fome  of  the  mofl 
diftinguifhed  members  of  the  Houfe  may  foon  be  involved  in  the 
confequences  of  legal  guilt  ! Has  any  man  afferted  that  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  fhould  impofe  limitations  and  reftriCtions  a$ 
the  conditions  of  the  Regent’s  power  ? That  man,  we  are  told,  is 
guilty  of  dir  eft  and  deliberate  treafon,  for  all  fuch  limitations 
and  reftri&ions  are  ads  of  legiflation ; and  he  who  advifedly  de- 
clares that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  independent  of  the 
King,  have  a Right  to  legiflate,  is  by  a fpecific  Statute  pronounced 
to  be  a traitor.  Could  we  then  be  furprized  if  at  fome  future 
period  an  Attorney  General  fhould  be  dire&ed,  extravagantly, 
indeed,  according  to  the  idea  which  I entertain  of  conftitutional 
law,  but  rationally  and  neceffarily,  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
opinion  be  true,  to  profecute,  on  a charge  of  Treafon,  thofe  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  who  have  dared  advifedly  to  affert  that  the  two 
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lloafes  of  Parliament  have  a right  to  prefcribe  limitations  to  the 
power  of  the  Regent  ? From  a fituation  fo  humiliating  to  the 
Houfe,  and  fo  diltreffing  to  its  Members,  who  is  there  that  would 
not  with  to  be  relieved?  and  who  does  not  fee  that  nothing  lefs 
than  a formal  and  explicit  difavowal  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman’s  dodrine,  can  poffibly  reftore  to  the  Members  that  confi- 
dence which  is  effential  to  the  Freedom  of  Debate,  and  to  the  Houfe 

ltfelf  that  dignity  which  is  requifite  to  the  full  effed  of  its  refolves? 

* • 

But  it  is  not  to  the  interell  oi  the  prefent  time  alone  that  the  ope- 
ration of  tms  dov.fr me  is  confined:  I agree  with  the  Honourable 
Gentleman,  that  temporary  irnereils  are  loll  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  general  confideration,  and  that  even  the  circumilances  of  the 
prefent  crijis,  awful  as  they  are,  are  but  of  fecondary  moment ; 
.iOr  ihe  principle  he  attempts  to  eftablifh  involves  in  it  the  mifery 
of  diffant  generations.  How  certainly  this  will  be  the  cafe  will 
be  obvious,  if  we  recoiled  that  the  principle  as  ifrongly  applies  to 
the  claims  of  an  Heir  Preemptive  as  to  thofe  of  an  Heir  Appa- 
rent; and  that  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  inffances  may  again 
occur,  for  they  have  often  occurred,  of  a Prefumptive  Heir  who 
is  little  connected  with  the  Sovereign  on  the  Throne,  cither  by  the 
tics  of  immediate  confanguinity,  or  by  the  firmer  tie  of  perfonal 
attachment.  Ihe  Princefs  Anne  was  far  from  being  clofely  united 
to  the  Sovereign  on  the  Throne,  and  fhe  herfelf,  when  fhe  came 
to  the  poffeflion  of  the  Crown,  was  Hill  more  diftantly  allied, 
either  in  Blood  or  AfFedion,  to  her  immediate  Heir.  Now  under 
fuch  circ  dm  dances  let  us  conceive  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority,  by  the  Sovereign  himfelf,  fufpended  by  tempo- 
rary illnefs,  and  then  let  us  examine  what,  in  fuch  a fituation, 
would  be  the  probable  confequence  of  the  maxim  we  have  heard. 
Should  the  Reprefentativ.es  of  the  People  be  anxious  to  provide 
that  with  the  Sovereign’s  returning  health  his  feeptre  alfo  fhould 
return  ; vain  and  extravagant  would  be  their  wifh.  You  have  not, 
fays  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  the  means ; you  have  not  the 
power  to  make  the  provifion  yotv  fuggeft : all  your  authority  is 
limited  to  one  point,  you  may  recognize  the  power  of  the  fleir 
Apparent,  but  that  power  you  cannot  retrain  you  may  conceive, 
but  you  cannot  confine  ; you  may  embellifh  with  expreffions  of 
zeal,  with  aiTuranccs  of  fatisfadion,  .but  if  diffident  of  the  future 
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you  can  take  no  cautionary  meafures ; if  difiatisfied  you  can  neK 
ther  withhold  the  trud,  nor  guard  it  from  abui'e.  Youf  fituation 
is  utterly  weak,  incompetent,  and  helplefs  ; your  adive  functions, 
like  thofe  of  your  Sovereign,  are  entirely  and  completely  fuf- 
pended. — In  fuch  a fituation  who  could  anfwcr  for  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdom  ; who  would  he  refponfible  that  the  ancient  compe- 
tition between  the  actual  King  and  the  rightful  King  would  not  be 

renewed,  and  the  convulfions  of  former  times,  the  horrors  of 
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which  after  a lapfe  of  ages  dill  rife  on  the  imagination,  would  not 
again  be  experienced?  1 know  that  I am  fpeaking  of  circumdances 
foreign  to  the  prefent  times,  but  I alfo  know  that  they  are  circum- 
ftances  fo  necefTarily  connected  with,  and  fo  naturally  following 
from  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  arguments,  that  the  edablifhment  of 
the  one  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  exigence  of  the  other.  Who- 
ever, on  the  fuppofition  that  his  dodrine  is  admitted,  furveys  the 
void  of  futurity,  will  fee  fuch  forms  of  danger  riling  as  are  fufiicieinc 
to  appal  the  firmed  mind.  God  forbid,  that  in  return  for  the 
bleffings  we  have  received  from  our  Ancellors,  we  fhould  tranfmit  to 
Poderity  a maxim  of  civil  difeord,  a principle  of  national  difunion. 

Independently  of  the  conliderations  I have  urged  in  fupport  of 
the  expedience  of  an  exprefs  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Houfe 
of  the  Right  which  has  been  fo  drongly  denied,  there  are  in  the 
uniform  pradice  of  our  Ancedors  the  dronged  poffible  proofs  that 
the  fydem  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  alien  to  the  Conditu- 
tion  of  England. 

They  alone  who  podefs  the  power  of  conferring  a trud,  can 
have  a right  to  declare  on  what  conditions  that  trud  diall  be  held  y 
whence  it  necellanly  follows,  that  the  invariable  pradice  of  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  preferibing,  in  every  indance,  limi- 
tations to  the  Regency,  furniihes  an  indifputable  proof  of  their 
convidion,  that  the  power  to  confer  the  Regency  was  in  them- 
felves  alone,  and  that  there  did  not  exid  in  the  Heir  to  the 
crown  the  fhadow  of  hereditary  Right  to  the  poffedion  of  the 
Regent  s office.  Shall  I be  told,  upon  this  occafion.  that  in  aimed 
all  thofe  indances  there  exided  the  neceffity  of  guarding  the  inte- 
reds  of  a minor  King?  My  anfwer  is,  that  in  the  prefent  indance 
there  exids  an  intereft,  which,  if  { know  the  feelings  of  my 
countrymen,  cannot  be  lefs  dear  to  them  from  its  being  the  intereft 
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of  a Sovereign,  of  who fe  regard  to  the  Conditution,  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  themfelves,  they  have  had  the  ilronged  pof- 
fible  proofs;  it  is  an  intered  that  will  not  be  the  lefs  valued  from 
its  being  that  of  a Sovereign,  vvhofe  too  great  folicitude  for  the  well- 
being of  his  lubjedls  has  brought  upon  him  the  terrible  vifitation 
with  which  he  is  affii&ed  ; nor  can  1 think  that  their  allegiance 
will  be  deemed  the  lels  facred,  from  its  having  been  confirmed  by 
the  fo’emnity  of  an  oath. — Our  Anceflors  valued  too  highly  the 
Rights  of  the  People,  and  too  well  underilood  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  ever  to  admit  the  conclufions  for  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  contends.  They  knew  that  all  fuch 
natural  rights  as  the  People  have  not  relinquifhed,  mult  dill  belong 
to  the  People.  They  decreed  thefe  Rights  to  be  a'part,  as  yet 
untransferred,  of  the  general  fund,  and,  confequently,  to  be  a 
part  to  which  none  but  the  people  can  have  any  poffible  claim.  < 
'The  Right  of  fucceeding  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  People  have  veiled  in  his  immediate  Heir:  but  the 
Right  of  appointing  a King,  whenever  the  Throne,  in  confequence 
of  the  mifconduCt  of  the  Perfon  who  filled  it,  fhall  be  vacant; 
together  with  the  Right  of  appointing  a Regent,  whenever  the 
Sovereign  who  wears  the  Crown  lhall  be  incapable  of  perfonally 
exercidng  the  powers  of  the  Trull,  they  have  hitherto  referved  to 
themfelves  ; for  our  Anceflors  well  knew,  that  in  fuch  exigencies 
no  proviiions  can  be  adequate  but  thofe  which  the  wifdom  of  the 
time  fhall  fugged,  and,  therefore,  to  the  wifdom  of  the  time,  as 
redding  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Rcprefentaiives  of  the 
Nation,  they  have  left  them.  But  though  on  this  occafion  they 
have  bequeathed  us  no  fpecific  law,  as  the  rule  of  our  condudl,  yet 
by  the  uniform  courfe  of  the  examples  they  have  left  us,  they 
have  fhcnvn  to  what  points  that  conduft  ought  to  be  directed  ; 
they  have  given  us  a proof  that  in  exigencies  like  the  prefent,  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  are  to  be  eoniidered  as  ailing  iu  a 
double  Truft;  as  Trudees  for  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  for  the 
People  ; and,  therefore,  as  doubly  bound  to  be  cautious  that  in 
the  exercife  of  the  authority  which  arife3  from  the  occafion,  the 
power  they  exert  lhall  not  be  greater  than  that  which  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  exigence  demand,,  It 
i°  in  direct  defiance  of  this  equally  jud  and  prudential  rule  that 
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the  Hon.  Gentleman  argues  ; for  the  tendency  of  all  his  reafon- 
ing  is  to  ffiew,  that  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  are  bound,  on  this 
great  occaiion,  to  create,  not  a Regent,  but  a King  ; and  that 
under  the  name  of  Regent,  and  during  the  life  of  the  legal 
Sovereign,  they  ought  to  recognize  in  the  Heir  Apparent  an  here- 
ditary  Right  to  the  actual  po hellion  of  the  Regal  Office. — It  fur- 
prizes  me  not  a little  to  obferve  with  what  earneflnefs,  in  a moil: 
enlightened  period,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  contends  for  the  maxims 
of  th«  darkell  ages,  and  to  remark  with  what  zeal  he  labours  to 
rebuild,  in  a new  form  indeed,  but  with  the  ancient  materials, 
that  exploded  fyftem  of  Power  which  appropriates  to  the  Prince, 
by  hereditary  ownerffiip,  the  inherent  Rights  of  the  People. 

Upon  his  Principles  the  glorious  Revolution  muft  be  confidered  as 
a profligate  ad  of  deliberate  robbery  and  confummate  injuftice ; 
for  upon  his  principles  the  Right  to  the  Crown  was  not  in  King 
William  the  Third,  but  in  the  Prineefs  of  Orange,  in  whom 
alone  the  claim  of  hereditary  Right  was  underllood  to  refide. 
Parliament,  therefore,  according  to  him,  ufurped  a Power  to  which 
they  had  no  pretence,  and  gave  that  to  King  William  which  they 
had  no  right  to  bellow.  God  forbid  that  we  fhould  thus  re- 
nounce  our  ffiare  in  the  fame  of  our  Anceilors,  and  ilig-matize, 
difgracefully  to  ourfelves,  the  moil  iliuflrious  event  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  world  records. 

Thus,  Sir,  it  appears  that,  on  every  confideration  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Houfe,  of  the  juftice  which  is  due  to  its  Members, 
who  ought  on  this  occaiion  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  Authority,  as  well  as  on  every  confideration  of  the 
peace  and-  tranquillity  of  future  Times,  and  of  the  great  Principles 
on  which  is  founded  that  Conilitution  which  is  our  boaft,  and  if 
faithfully  tranfmitted  will  be  their  Security  ; we  are  called  upon  to 
agree  with  the  Committee  in  declaring  the  Right  which  the  Refo- 
lution  before  us  ilrongly  and  emphatically  aliens. 

Mr.  Dempfler  begged  leave  to  propoie  an  amendment  to  the  Se-  Mr.  Demp- 
cond  Refolution,  which  would  refcue  them  from  the  greated  fole-<lcr* 
cifm  he  ever  faw.  Mr.  Dempfler  laid,  the  Revolution  was  no 
precedent  in  point  for  the  prefent  proceeding.  Our  King  was  not 
lt^ely  to  be  expelled  the  throne,  becaufe  he  was  a King  loved  by 
K?  lubjeds;  but  he  was  a man,  and  confequently  fubjed  to  all  the 
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calamities  and  infirmities  of  human  nature.  We  had  at  this  time 
a i rince  of  Wales,  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne,  of  full  age; 
why  then  fhould  we  have  a King  made  up  like  nothing  that  ever 
was  conceived  before,  an  un-whig,  un-tory  like,  odd,  awkward, 
anomalous  monller  ! He  declared  he  Hood  up  as  an  independent 
man,  connected  with  neither  party  ; the  amendment  he  had  to  pro- 
pofe  was  an  amendment  of  his  own,  without  confutation,  and 
without  connivance  ; he  did  not  even  know  whether  his  amend- 
ment would  be  feconded,  but,  fuch  as  it  was,  he  would  move  it, 
that  he  might  at  lead  endeavour  to  preferve  the  Conftitution  from 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  dangerous.  His  firfl  amendment  was, 
to  leave  out  the  word  “ Right,”  becaufe  their  be  ft  way  of  declaring 
their  Right  was  not  to  cxprefs  it  by  a word,  but  by  the  exercife  of 
it ; and  with  that  view  he  fhould  further  move  to  leave  out  the 
words  “ in  fuch  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  appear 
to  require,  and  irilert,  “ by  prefenting  an  Addrefs  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Heir  Apparent,  and  of  full  age,  humbly  befeeching  him 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  adminillraticn  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  country,  during  the  incapacity  of  his  Majelty, 
and  no  longer.”  Mr.  Dempller  took  notice  of  the  reports  that 
were  abroad,  that  the  meafures  now  going  on  in  that  Houfe  were 
with  a view  to  prevent  a change  in  the  Miniltry  ; he  faid,  he  thought 
no  iuch  paltry  ccnfiderations  ought  to  fvvay  their  minds  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fo  important  a proceeding.  He  had  fat  in  that  Ploufenear 
twenty  years,  and  feen  a new  Adiniftry  aimed  every  year.  He 
concluded  with  moving  to  leave  out  the  word  “ Rio-ht,” 

Air.  Courtenay  feconded  the  Amendment. 

d he  Speaker  read  the  Amendment,  and  put  the  Quellion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Powys.  Mr.  Powys  faid,  he  conceived  the  prefent  Quedion  would  turn 
merely  on  the  word  " Right.”  If  any  law  exilted,  it  ought  to  be 
that  the  Piince  of  Wales  fhould  take  upon  himfelf  the  Regency, 
but  there  being  no  law,  it  would  be  more  unconditutional  than  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Quedion  was  put  and  carried,  that  the  word  " Right” 
Hand  part  of  the  Refolution.  The  Quedion  was  then  put  that  the 
words  “ in  fuch  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  appear 
%q  require,”  dapd  part  of  the  Refolution, 

Mr,- 
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Mr.  Powys  rofe  again,  and  faid,  had  the  QuRion  been  fuggeRed  Mr.  Powy*. 
three  days  fooner,  he  fhould  have  been  one  of  the  firlb  to  have  rifen 
to  fecond  it.  Mr.  Powys  faid,  he  fhould  always  confider  the  Hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  over  the  way,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
as  one  of  the  frit  legal  authorities  in  that  Houfe  ; and  as  he  was 
ready  to  confefs,  when  he  was  convinced  by  argument,  which  he 
fometimes  was  by  what  he  heard  in  that  Horife,  fo  he  now  ac- 
knowledged that  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  diRindtion  between  the 
cafe  of  the  Revolution  and  the  prefent  cafe,  and  the  difference  that 
he  had  laid  down  between  the  natural  and  political  capacity  of  the 
King  being  both  at  an  end,  whereas  in  this  cafe  his  Maje fly’s  po- 
litical capacity  was  entire,  although  he  was  notin  a Rate  of  natural 
capacity  to  execute  his  kingly  office,  he  was  convinced  his  opinion, 
that  the  Revolution  afforded  a cafe  in  point,  was  erroneous ; and  that 
thofe,  Precedents  which  he  had  not  thought  much  in  point,  he  now 
conceived  were  very  much  in  point.  That  of  Henry  VI.  was  not 
Rridtly  fo,  becaufe  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  Regent  he  reprefent- 
ed  a King ; and  there  was  a Parliament  at  that  time,  a commiffion 
being  legally  iffued,  giving  a general  power  to  hold  it.  Mr.  Powys 
faid,  he  thought  the  Refolution  liable  to  objection.  He  wiffied  the 
Firfl  Perfon  in  the  kingdom  might  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment. In  protecting  the  Rights  of  the  Crown,  he  protected  the 
IntereRs  of  the  People.  For  what  were  the  Rights  of  the  Crown? 

Only  the  powers  veiled  in  the  Crown  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Interells  of  the  People.  As  the  Refolution  flood,  they  were  put- 
ting themfelves  in  difguife  to  maim  and  mutilate  the  ConRitution. 

They  were  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  the  royal  affent 
without  the  regal  will. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  would  trouble  the  Houfe  Mr.  Pitt, 
with  a very  few  words,  becaufe  he  thought  that  difeuffion  would 
come  on  more  regularly  at  another  Rage.  He  read  the  Amend- 
ment, and  faid,  that  the  words  “ As  Heir  Apparent,”  Teemed  to 
juRify  the  Prince’s  claim  to  Right,  and  fo  by  an  equivocal  turn  to 
contradict  the  Refolution.  Now,  as  he  conceived  every  part  of 
the  Houfe  would  agree  with  him,  that  fuch  a claim,  if  afferted, 
fhould  not  be  afferted  obliquely,  and  by  a fide  wind;  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  the  Refolution  Rood  as  it  did  before.  With 
regard  to  the  queftion,  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Regent, 
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Should  have  the  whole  Royal  Power,  or  only  a part,  till  that  point 
was  afcertainei,  it  had  better  not  be  difcuSTed;  at  any  rate  the 
Houfe  ought  not  to  be  taken  byfurprize,  and  havefuch  an  Amend- 
ment put  upon  it  on  a fudden. 

-k.  Fox*  lvlr.  Fox  faid,  no  man  lefs  than  he  would  approve  of  lending  the 
Quedion  a new  turn,  without  the  Houfe  having  a proper  time  to 
confider  of  it.  He  apprehended,  from  the  words  of  the  Third  Re- 
folution,  that  one  of  the  points  was  determined  ; not  that  he  meant 
by  any  means  to  fay  that  he  approved  ; he  had  contended  againft 
it  j but  having  contended  in  vain,  he  Should  make  his  Hand  at  ano- 
ther pod.  He  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  Third  Refolution, 
by  putting  the  two  Houfes  into  the  capacity  to  pafs  a Bill,  did, 
what  he  had  great  doubts  that  the  Houfe  could  not  do  antecedent 
to  the  declaring  a Regent.  Mr.  Fox  faid  a few  words  to  hate  that 
the  Amendment  then  moved,  and  the  Refolution  itfelf,  were  equally 
taking  the  Houfe  by  furprize,  and  that  pofiibly  the  natural  way  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  adjourn  the  Debate  till  the  next  day,  or 
Monday. 

Mr.  Demp-  Mr.  Dempftcr  faid,  he  expefted  the  Debate  to  finilh,  but  he  was 
willing  to  wave  the  words  “ Heir  Apparent. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  they  did  not  in  the  fmalled  degree  tend  to  over- 
turn the  Refolution  ; a perfon  of  full  age  was  the  luted  to  be 
guardian  of  a perfon  in  a date  of  incapacity ; the  name  of  the 
brince  of  Wales,  when  they  considered  who  he  was,  was  fuch,  that 
he  was  certainly  properly  delcribed  in  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  thought  the  Houfe  had  decided  that  already,  at  lead 
he  was  convinced  it  had  been  carried  againd  him,  and  to  that  de- 
cifion  he  bowed.  He  aSked  whether  the  Hon.  Gentleman  mi?ht 
not  wave  the  Refolution  ; he  Should  not  wiSh,  any  more  than  the 
Right  Horn  Gentleman,  to  have  that  done  by  a fide  wind,  which 
had  been  exprefsly  decided  before. 

Mr.  Fitt.  Ih Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hid,  he  mud  dill  confider  the 

third  Refolution  as  connected  with  the  Second,  and  as  giving  the  * 
true  defeription  of  the  only  way  of  proceeding  conditutionally  to 
ta>tc  the  neceSTary  meafures  in  this  important  crifis. 

Burke.  Mr.  Burke  called  upon  the  Country  Gentlemen  to  be  more  careT 
ful  how  they  voted  in  future.  They  might  now  fee  the  confe- 
rences of  blindly  voting  with  a Mimder  for  they  fcarcely  knew 

what. 
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what.  He  wilh<°d  to  awaken  their  vigilance,  that  their  honour 
and  integrity  might  be  preferved  from  danger,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  entrapped.  One  perion,  he  laid,  had  a fcheme  again!!  their 
fimplicity,  which  he  had  pra&ifed  hep  by  hep,  till  he  had  them  fo 
fah  entangled  that  they  could  not  get  back.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  perfuadea  them  to  vote  a firll  Refolution,  and  then 
a fecond,  and  now  he  told  them  they  muh  vote  a third. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exprdfed  his  ahonifhment  at  the  Mr.  Pitt* 
fort  of  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him  ; he  dehred  Gentle- 
men to  recollect  whether,  in  his  whole  conduct  throughout  the 
proceed  ng,  he  had  ever  done  any  thing  that  looked  like  a defign 
to  entangle  or  entrap  them.  The  third  Refolution  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  only  conititutional  mode  of  carrying  the  fecond  into 
effect.  If  any  perfon  could  fhew  another  mode  equally  conftitu- 
tional,  and  better  calculated  for  lupplying  the  deficiency,  he  was 
ready  to  adopt  it.  He  hoped  he  fhould  not  again  be  told  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  entrap  Gentlemen. 

Mr.  Marjham  declared,  all  that  he  had  to  fay  then  was,  that  he  Mr.  Mar- 
hoped  the  Country  Gentlemen  would  not  be  led  away  by  the  fo-^anK 
phiflry  or  ingenuity  of  the  great  men  on  either  fide  of  the  Houfe. 

He  begged  to  fay,  that  after  what  he  had  heard  in  that  Houfe, 
and  without  doors,  he  thought  it  neceffary  for  Parliament  to  de- 
clare, that  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to  provide  the  means 
for  fupplying  the  defetf:  in  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority. 

Mr.  Marfham  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  juflice  to 
declare,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs  he  had  not  only 
conduced  himfelf  unexceptionably,  but  in  a manner  highly  to  his 
credit.  He  did  not,  he  Paid , mean  to  infinuate,  that  the  Prince 
had  no  right.  He  had  but  plain  common  fenfe,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  there  was  a more  plain  method  of  coming  to  the 
fame  point ; he  meant  the  method  purfued  at  the  Revolution  ; the 
one,  the  plain  way  by  Addrefs,  the  other  by  Petition.  Why  not 
go  up  with  an  Addrefs,  and  refort  to  the  old  word,  a word  that 
anfwered  every  purpofe  at  once,  pray  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  accept 
the  Regency?  There  being  a cry  of  move!  move!  Mr.  Marlham 
fpoke  of  Reductions  that  had  been  talked  of,  and  Paid,  he  thought 
that  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.  The  Prince’s  delicate  fituation 
ought  to  be  ccnfidered.  He  felt  it  as  much  as  them  all,  and  with 

additional 
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additional  poignancy,  it  was  evident  from  the  declaration  that 
he  had  made  in  another  place.  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  the 
intereft  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  common  with  them  all,  to  do 
every  thing  to  make  the  kingdom  flourifh. 

* ^r*  ^kriJUan  oeciared,  he  fcarcely  knew  which  way  he  ought 

to  vote.  He  did  not  wifb  to  /brink  from  his  duty  ; but  the  pofli- 
bility  of  voting  away  the  Rights  of  the  Crown,  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  Rights  of  the  People,  daggered  him. 

woxih!^1'  ^r*  ^uJbfu;or'b  faid,  they  had  done  wrong  from  the  beginning, 
by  letting  any  perfon  come  down  to  that  Houfe  but  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Mr.  Rufhvvorth  fpoke  for  fome  time,  reprobating  the 
declaration,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  than  any 
other  individual  fubjeCt.  He  put  the  cafe,  that  had  the  fame  ca- 
lamity befallen  his  late  Majefty  in  1745,  in  the  year  of  the  Re- 
bellion, would  a Mini/ler  have  dared  to  have  made  the  fame  de- 
claration ? Pie  mufl  have  found  fhelter  fomewhere  elfe  than  there. 

Mr.  Har-  Mr.  Ilarrifon  faid,  the  only  objection  they  could  have  to  placing 
his  Royal  PJighnefs  in  that  fituation,  muft  arife  from  an  idea  that 
he  would  not  part  with  it  when  his  Majefty  fhould  recover.  He 
aflced,  on  what  was  fo  unjuft  a fuppofition  grounded  ? Let  the 
Houfe  confider  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  filial  attention  and  tender 
regard  to  his  mother  and  fibers  during  the  dreadful  period  of  the 
Family’s  fevere  affliction.  Let  them  view  all  his  private  virtues, 
and  then  fay,  if  he  ought  not  to  be  declared  Sole  Pvegent,  with  all 
the  Royal  Prerogatives,  which  was  the  only  proper  means  of  re- 
ftoring  the  third  branch  of  the  Legiflature. 

Mr.  Ed-  Mr.  Edwards  faid,  after  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  had  been  fo  fully 
wards.  understood,  he  did  not  rife  with  the  hope  of  altering  any  Gentle- 
man’s opinion,  much  lefs  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Houfe,  but 
merely  to  declare  his  marked  difapprobation  of  the  fecond  and  third 
Refolutions,  which  he  thought  unfupported  by  the  Conftitution, 
the  true  fpirit  of  which  did  not  acknowledge  an  Elective  Right  in 
the  two  Houfcs,  except  in  the  cafe  of  abfolute  necefflty  ; or  allow  1 
any  analogy  to  be  juft  which  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  almoft  im- 
practicable meafures,  in  preference  to  others  eafily  attainable. 

The  beneficent  difpofition  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  gracioufly  intimated  in  another  place,  and  his  very 
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temperate  and  proper  conduft  on  this  trying  occafion,  made  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment  propofcd  peculiarly  defireable. 

The  obloquy  thrown  on  Oppofition  he  thought  very  unbecoming ; 
that  both  Tides  of  the  Houfe  flood  on  equal  ground  in  general,  but 
that  on  the  prefent  Queflion  Oppofition  were  far  fuperior,  as  pro- 
tecting the  Conflitution  ; that  he  had  not  forgot  how  totally  the 
explanation  of  their  India  Bill,  in  their  own  fpeeches,  when  Ad- 
miniflration  carried  that  Bill,  and  their  explanation  of  it  after- 
wards by  their  Declaratory  Bill,  were  at  variance  ; what  pre-emi- 
nent claim  then  to  confidence  or  character  could  they  fet  up  after 
fuch  premeditated  duplicity? 

He  reprobated  the  precipitation  with  which  the  third  RefoJution 
feemed  likely  to  be  forced  upon  the  Houfe  if  the  Amendment 
Ihould  be  reje&ed  ; and  he  owed  thanks  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
had  called  upon  the  Houfe  to  refift  it.  ' 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  and  feveral  other  Members  fpoke. 

Mr.  Dempjlqr  withdrew  his  Amendment  from  the  fecond  Refor 
luticn,  which  was  carried  as  it  flood  originally.  He  then  moved 
to  leave  out  all  the  third  Refolution  from  the  word  “ determine/* 
and  infert  his  Amendment. 

After  forne  farther  converfatidh  between  Mr.  Marfiam,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a propofition  of  the  two 
former  to  adjourn  the  Debate,  it  being  then  ten  o*clock,  and  the 
third  Refolution  likely  to  bring  on  a long  difcufiion,  the  point  was 
at  laft  given  up  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  faid,  he  was  not  only  anxious 
for  all  realonab-e  difpatch  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  object,  but  alfo  to  relieve  the  fufpenfe  of  the  public,  and  fet 
their  mind?  at  eafe  upon  the  fubjeft. 


Monday,  December  22. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  ^ p*tts 
Day  for  refuming  the  confideration  of  the  third  Refolution  con- 
tained in  the  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Na- 
tion, might  be  read.  It  was  read  as  originally  moved,  and  then 
the  amendment  that  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Dempfler,  to  leave 

out 
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out  all  the  words  after  the  word  “ determine,”  and  infert  in  lieu 
thereof  words  to  the  following  effeCt,  “ on  prefenting  an  Addrefs 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  humbly  to  befeech  his 
Royal  Highnefs  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  the  civil 
and  military  Government  of  Affairs,  during  the  Incapacity  of  his, 
Majefty  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority,  and  no  longer.” 

The  fame  having  been  read,  the  Speaker  informed  the  Houfe 
that  the  Queftion  for  him  to  put  was,  “ that  thefe  w’ords  (thofe 

of  the  Refolution  as  originally  moved)  (land  part  of  the  Quef- 
tion.” 

Byrke>  Mr.  Burae  rofe,  and  in  a fpeech  of  more  than  two  hours  con- 
tinuance, entered  very  much  at  large  into  the  whole  of  the  Quef- 
tion.  He  began  with  Hating,  that,  in  no  one  inftance  in  which 
he  had  ever  given  his  femiments  to  the  Houfe,  had  he  delivered 
his  opinion  either  with  a view  to  power,  with  a view  to  flatter  that 
• Houfe,  or  from  motives  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people; 
but  had  declared  the  fuggeftions  of  an  unbialfed  mind,  imprefted 
with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  beffc  means  of  providing  at  once 
for  the  fafety  and  honour  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
his  looking  forward  to  a place  in  a new  adminiftration,  he  would 
give  the  independent  fentiments  of  a plain  citizen  on  the  Queftion 
now  pending.  He  knew  not  of  any  place  he  was  to  have.  He 
had  not  exchanged  a fy liable  with  his  Royal  Highnefs  on  the  fub- 
je&  ; and  was  as  little  acquainted  with  the  infide  of  Carleton  Houfe 
as  with  the  infide  of  Buckingham  Houfe.  The  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  were,  he  faid,  in  a ftate  of  inactivity,  arifing  from  the 
vacancy  in  the  exercife  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Legiilature  ; and 
that  whatever  meafures  they  had  recourfe  to,  were  juftifiable  only 
in  proportion  as  they  were  founded  in  the  neceftity  of  the  cafe,  be- 
yond which  point  they  could  not  go.  The  neceftity  of  a cafe,  he 
faid,  always  operated  to  its  own  deftruCtion  ; for,  when  thofe  fteps 
which  were  deemed  ftri&Iy  neceftary,  were  purfued,  the  neceftity 
ceafed : the  queftion  was,  whether  there  exifted  a neceftity  for 
iftuing  a commiffion  in  the  King’s  name,  under  the  Great  Seal,  to 
to  pafs  a Bill  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Regency  ? This  point  he 
would  difeufs  with  all  the  lights  that  he  had  derived  from  his  im- 
perfect ftudy  of  the  Conftitution.  When  the  two  Houfes  were 
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deprived  of  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  third  branch,  they 
were  not  a Parliament,  but  incompetent  to  the  exercife  of  any  one 
ad  of  legiflation.  So  fituated,  they  were,  he  thought,  by  no 
means  j unified  in  ofing  the  King’s  name  to  a commiffion  forgiving 
the  Royal  Aflent  to  a propofed  Bill.  In  filling  the  vacancy  now 
exiting,  the  rules  of  hereditary  Right  ought  to  be  reverted  to  j 
that  hereditary  Right  which  had  been  found  an  efte&ual  bulwark 
againft  the  encroachments  of  ambition,  and  the  intrigues  of  fac- 
tion. The  perfon  who  flood  next  in  fucceflion,  provided  he  were 
of  full  age,  was  as  much  entitled  to  the  Regency  during  the  So- 
vereign’s incapacity,  as  he  was  to  the  Crown  in  cafe  of  a demife^ 

But  this  doctrine  had  been  peremptorily  denied  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  oppofite  him,  who  had  afler  ed  that  an  equal  Right  to 
the  Regency  exifted  in  every  individual  of  the  nation  ; and  who, 
in  affirming  the  fentiment,  had  aimed  a ftroke  at  the  Conftitution 
of  the  country.  If  the  Ruya!  Aflent  was  wanted,  who  had  fo  great  , 
a right  to  give  it,  during  the  King’s  inability,  but  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent ? Inftead,  therefore,  of  nominating  a phantom  of  Sovereignty, 
a man  with  black  brows,  and  a large  wig,  as  Commiflioner  to  give 
the  Royal  Aflent,  the  two  Houfes  ought  to  addrefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  take  the  regal  power  upon  him,  and  give  the  Aflent  that 
was  required.  To  give  Aflent,  in  his  Majefty’s  name,  by  a Com- 
miffion,  as  if  he  were  ftill  capable  of  governing,  would  be  a mean 
fraud,  a low  forgery,  inconfiftent  with  the  true  maxims  of  the 
Conftitution.  He  defied  any  Gentleman  of  the  Law  to  produce  a 
Angle  Precedent  that  would  warrant  fuch  an  undue  aflumption  of 
power.  It  ought  to  be  man,  a living  man,  that  fhould  ftand  in 
the  place  of  the  Monarch  ; not  an  idol  erected  by  a ftate  carpen- 
ter; not  a Ikrew-prefs,  a piece  of  parchment  and  fome  wax.  He 
adverted  to  the  Revolution  ; in  which  nothing  more  had  been  done 
than  was  really  neceflary.  The  policy  of  that  grand  meafure  was  * 
to  eflablilh  the  liberties  of  the  people  on  a firm  bafls,  as  well  as  to 
fecure  the  hereditary  fucceflion  the  to  Crown.  The  fame  policy 
would  juftify  them  in  fixing  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  foie  Admi- 
niflration  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  altogether  unprecedented,  he 
laid,  that  a mere  word  dropped  by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  made  the  foundation  for  a Refolution  of  fuch  great  impor- 
tance as  the  freond  Refolution  in  the  Report,  from  which  the  Re~ 
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<0  Ution  now  under  debate  flowed  as  a kind  of  corollary,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  moved,  them,  though 
he  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  that  opinion.  It  was  referved,  he 
ibid,  for  the  prefen t period,  to  make  a mere  individual’s  words  of 
fuch  confequence  as  to  be  the  ground  work  of  a formal  Refolution 
of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  He  reprobated  the  project  of  fab. 
ftitutmg  a third  eftate  in  the  manner  propofed,  and  declared,  that 
any  iuch  puppet,  any  iuch  ideot  fhould  be  fet  up,  he  begged  to 
have  it  known,  that  he  difclaimed  all  allegiance  to  it.  Jt  fhould 
be  a God— a God  of  the  Coniiitution  that  he  would  worfhip,  and 
not  a phantom,  not  an  idol.  Should  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment ered  fuch  a phantom,  fhould  they  exercife  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing a thing,  a creature  of  their  own,  without  free-will,  inca- 
pable of  exercifing  diferetion,  and  giving  a diflerit  as  well  as  of 
giving  affent  to  their  meafures,  they  would,  he  faid,  be  refolving 
them fe Ives  into  a kind  of  Republic,  and  ading  molt  unconftitu- 
tionally.  After  condemning  all  abfurd  mechanics  and  all  abfurd 
metaphyfics,  he  expatiated  on  the  impropriety  of  ufing  the  fidion 
of  tne  King  s name  to  the  commiflion  above  referred  to:  he  took 
notice  of  the  propofal  for  limiting  the  authority  of  the  future  Re- 
gent, and  putting  him  under  reftridions  ; a propofal,  one  reafon 
afligned  for  which  was,  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  the  ill  advice  to 
which  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  be  expofed  from  the  party  to 
whom  he  feemed  at  prefent  attached.  This  idea  of  limitation 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  unjuftifiable  and  unmanly  ; it  would  be 
taking  an  advantage  of  his  Majelty’s  unfortunate  and  calamitous 
flate,  with  a view  to  attack  and  abridge  the  rights  of  his  fon.  He 
Joudly  complained  of  the  friends  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  being  pro- 
feribed,  and  marked  down  as  the  objeds  of  minilterial  vengeance. 
With  regard  to  the  creation  of  Peers,  any  propofition  for  prevent- 
ing the  too  great  increafe  of  honours,  would  come  with  an* ill  grace 
from  one  who,  flnee  the  year  1784,  had  made  fo  large  an  addition 
to  the  Peerage.  Suppofe  his  Royal  Highnefs  fhould  think  proper  J 
to  make  Peers  of  fomc  of  his  brothers,  the  fons  of  the  King,  or 
fuppofe  he  fliould  be  inclined  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  by  a renewal  of  that  title,  or  to  beftow  fome 
honours  on  any  branch  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Cavendifh, 
would  it  be  decent  or  honourable  to  refirid  him  in  the  exercife  of 
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iuch  a privilege?  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  the  early  ebullition  of 
loyalty  in  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who,  when  a boy, 
ran  away  from  his  parents,  to  General  Honeywood’s  camp,  that 
he  might  go  and  light  againft  the  rebels.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he 
could  mention  feveral  others,  on  whom,  fhould  his  Royal  Highnefs 
be  pleafed  to  confer  the  Peerage,  it  would  not  be  a fufficient  rea- 
lbn  to  difgrace  him.  [The  cry  of  Hear  ! Hear  ! occafionally  made] 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  as  to  thofe  figns  of  vociferation  without  reafon, 
he  could  find  a pack  of  hounds,  who  would  produce  better  founds. 

After  making  a great  variety  of  pointed  obfervations  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Prince,  and  the  injufticc,  and  unconditional  condudl  of 
abridging  him  of  any  of  the  executive  powers  during  his  Majefty's 
incapacity,  which  he  confidered  as  a Civil  Death,  and  after  put- 
ting it  as  a poffibility  that  his  Majefty  might  not  recover,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  prelent  expectation  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians,  in 
which  view  of  the  cafe,  the  whole  of  the  Prerogative,  he  contend- 
ed, ought  to  be  given  to  the  Regent,  who  would  then  be  the  fame 
as  the  Sovereign,  he  concluded  by  faying,  that  the  plan  of  abridg- 
ing the  Prerogative  in  the  hands  cf  the  Regent,  favoured  of  a pro- 
feription  which  the  Sylla  of  the  day  meditated  againft  the  adverfe 
party.  [In  the  courle  of  his  fpeech,  Mr.  Burke  introduced  an  ac- 
count of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford’s  having  been  called  to  order  in 
that  Houfe,  and  his  words  taken  down,  in  order  to  fhevv  that  the 
ufual  praCfice  of  the  Houfe  had  been,  to  give  a Member  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  himfelf,  and  not  to  make  any  thing  that 
fell  from  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  the  fubjeCt  of  a joint 
Refolution  of  the  two  Houles  of  Parliament.  He  alfo  took  notice 
of  the  famous  Order  of  Council,  w'hen  Lord  Camden  was  in  office 
many  years  ago,  and  of  other  fingular  matters.] 

The  Solicitor  General,  repelled  the  dodtrines  he  had  heard,  as  ifs;r  j0jm 
his  Majefty  was  not  in  his  politic  capacity,  whole  and  entire.  He  Scott' 
urged  the  expediency,  as  well  as  the  propriety,  of  adopting  the 
mode  of  procuring  the  Royal  affient  propofed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  declaring  that  from  feme  of  the  arguments  he  had 
that  day  heard,  a doubt  had  arifen  in  his  mind,  whether  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  did  not  mean  to  facrifice  the  Conftitution.  He 
alked,  would  any  tnan  dare  to  put  a Queftion  whether  the  King 
yet  fat  on  the  Throne  or  not  ? For  his  part,  he  was  de;erjnined  to 
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fupport  the  law,  becaufe  the  law  fupported  the  King  on  the 
1 krone.  He  had  never  faid,  that  none  of  the  Royal  Family  were 
Heirs  to  the  Crown,  but  fure  he  was,  that  only  one  of  them  was 
his  Heir,  and  it  was  with  a view  to  fecure  him  in  his  Right  to 
Hereditary  Succedion,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffa ry  to  proceed 
as  the  Refolution  provided.  The  Throne  was  at  prefent  full  of  the 
Monarch,  and  no  man  dared  to  fay  that  his  Majefty  was  deficient 
m Ins  politic  capacity.  He,  therefore,  fhould  vote  upon  the  fim- 
p!e  ground  of  preferving  theTorms  of  the  Conftitution;  and  be 
n remembered  that  upon  the  prefervation  of  the  forms  depended 
the  fubftance  of  the  Conftitution.  With  regard  to  the  pageant 
and  the  puppet  that  had  been  talked  of.  King  William  fubmitted 
to  be  that  puppet,  and  if  he  had  not,  he  could  not  have  bad  the 
Crown.  He  had  heard  a great  deal  about  limitations,  but  he 
would  not  fay  one  word  upon  that  fubjeft  then  ; when  it  fhould 
come  properl)  under  confideration,  he  would  freely  fpeak  his  fen- 
timents  upon  it.  From  what  he  had  heard  from  the  noble  Lord  lit 
the  blue  ribband  the  other  night,  it  had  given  him  the  comforta- 
ble hope,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  had  ever  forgot  his  Sovereign, 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  now  forget  him.  He  adverted  to  what 
had  fallen  from  Lord  North  laft  week  relative  to  the  Precedent  in 
the  infancy  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  the  noble  Lord  had  de- 
clared, that  the  Parliament  then  affembled,  though  the  Great 
Seal  had  been  put  to  the  Commiffion  by  a babe  nine  months  old 
only,  that  it  was  a perfect  Legiflature,  confiding  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  It  had  been  laid  on  a former  day,  that  if  the 
two  Homes  could  do  what  was  propofed,  they  could  do  any  thing  ; ; 
if  they  could  go  fo  far  as  to  procure  the  Royal  A dent,  in  the  way 
before  dated,  to  the  Regency  Bill,  they  might  proceed  to  pafs 
other  Bills  in  the  fame  way  ; but  this  was  neither  a jud  nor  a fair 
conciufion  ; it  was  a maxim  which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that 
the  right  which  is  created  by  neceffity,  is  alfo  limited  by  the  fame 
necelfity ; coniequently  they  were  to  provide  merely  for  the  necef- 
fity of  the  cafe,  and  not  go  beyond  it.  As  a judification  of  the 
ufe  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  King’s  name,  he  obferved,  that,  not- 
withdanding  his  Majefty’s  temporary  incapacity,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law,  his  politic  character  remained  entire  ; that  any  meafure 
taken  to  fubvert  or  aid  contrary  to  that  acknowledged  maxim  of 
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law,  would  perplex  and  embarrafs  the  conferences  of  the  judges 
who  were  to  declare  the  law,  and  that,  on  this  ground,  there 
would  be  no  illegality  in  applying  his  name  to  the  Bill  in  queftion. 
No  Regent,  he  was  perfuaded,  could  be  legally  appointed  but  in 
this  way.  He  defined  the  rights  of  the  two  Houfes,  and  fpoke  of 
the  laft  Regency  Bill  iir  1765,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  hereditary 
fucceilion,  and  to  guard  againft  the  danger  of  the  Crown’s  devolv- 
ing into  the  hands  of  an  infant.  He  faid,  he  faw  fome  gentlemen 
prefent  who  at  that  time  fat  in  Parliament.  He  appealed  to  them 
therefore  to  know,  whether  or  not  it  was  their  meaning  when  they 
palTed  that  Bill,  to  clothe  the  Regent  with  all  th®  powers  of  a 
King?  1 lie  fucceffion  to  the  d hrone  was  undoubtedly  hereditary, 
but  the  exercife  of  the  Government,  the  wifdom  of  ages  had  left 
it  to  other  times  to  provide  for,  when  a neceffity  like  what 
exifted  at  prefe-nt  fhould  occur.  However  all  might  reprobate 
the  Precedents  that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
two  Houfes  then  provided  for  the  exigency  by  forms ; they  put 
in  a puppet,  and  gave  that  puppet  powers  extremely  fhort  of  the 
powers  of  a Kingt  A Regent  was  then  appointed,  as  now,  by  the 
two  Houfes,  nor  could  a Regent  ever  be  appointed  but  by  the  two 
Houfes.  If  a CommifSon  had  been  made,  before  the  two  Houfes 
met  on  the  20th  of  laft  month,  to  open  the  Parliament,  he  was  of 
•pinion  that  it  would  have  been  legal.  Thofe  who  averted  that 
the  quick  and  fhort  way  of  making  a Regent  was  the  beft  way 
of  making  a Regent,  it  was  they  who  in  fad  declared  the  two 
Houfes  could  make  Laws.  They  might  talk  what  they  pleafed  of 
legal  metaphyfics,  the  law  was  as  he  had  explained  it,  and  he  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of  a Queftion  that  had  been  put  to  him  by 
an  Hon.  Gentleman,  a worthy  friend  of  his,  whofe  mind  ought 
to  have  been  more  full  of  the  legal  entanglements  as  they  had  been 
caked.  That  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  that  if  they  could,  by 
putting  the  Great  Seal  to  a Commiflion,  make  a Legiflature,  why 
had  they  not  dragged  the  Thames  for  the  Great  Seal  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  then  they  might  have  gone  on  palling  Bills  without 
calling  in  William  and  Mary?  He  would  tell  that  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman,  that  let  the  Throne  be  vacant,  and  he  cared 
not  where  the  Great  Seal  was.  When  the  Throne  was  vacant, 
every  fundion  of  the  executive  Government  was  at  an  end  ; the 
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Courts  of  Juflice  did  not  fit.  Whereas,  at  that  moment,  let  Gen- 
tlemen recoiled  the  Courts  were  fitting,  and  the  Judges  proceed- 
ing upon  that  very  maxim,  that  the  political  capacity  of  the 
Crown  was  entire.  W illiam,  the  great  deliverer  of  the  nation, 
was  not  afhamed  of  being  the  puppet  that  had  been  defcribed. 
At  the  Revolution,  the  nation  refolved  on  what  they  would  have, 
and  Parliament,  after  the  Legiflature  was  complete,  thought  pro- 
per to  make  an  ad,  declaring  that  all  was  right.  Sir  John  faid, 
he  was  not  to  be  told  that  they  would  do  every  thing,  becaufe  they 
were  endeavouring  to  adopt  the  conftitutional  mode  to  make  Par- 
liament complete.  He  added  feveral  other  legal  arguments,  and 
concluded  with  proteiting  folemnly  that  the  opinion  that  he  had 
given  was  from  principle,  uninfluenced  by  any  motive,  but  a 
regard  for  the  conllitution,  and  a reverence  for  the  wifdom  of  ages, 
on  which  he  advifed  the  Houle  to  ad,  by  voting  the  original  Re- 
folution. 

Aubrey11  7°^n  Aubrey  arofe  and  faid,  upon  the  p refen t occafion  I find 

it  impofiible  to  difcharge  my  duty  as  a Member  of  this  Houfe, 
without,  in  fome  degree , differing  from  thofe  with  whom  I have  for 
fome  time  aded.  ' , 

I concur  with  them  in  rejeding  the  dodrine  of  a Regency  de 
jure  in  the  Heir  to  the  Crown  ; becaufc  it  is  againft  precedent , and 
againit  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  was  fo  declared  in  Parliament  yi 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  fad,  as  I fee  the  fubjed,  it  is  no  cafe 
of  Regency  in  any  perfon,  except  as  the  whole  Parliament  lhall  think 
fit  fo  to  treat  it.  The  law  of  England,  as  I have  been  inftruded, 
acknowledges  neither  infancy,  nor  delirium,  nor  any  perfonal 
infirmity,  to  belong  to  the  King  upon  the  Throne ; for  in  this 
refpett  the  law  looks  only  to  his  political  character ; and  lupplies  him 
with  Councils  to  enable  his  ading  politically,  even  when  naturally 
he  is  moft  incapable. 

But,  I do  not  concur  with  them  in  thinking  the  Houfe,  at  this 
moment,  competent  to  exercife  any  of  its  Parliamentary  Fundions, . 
more  efpecially  its'  Legiflative  one  ; or  to  do  any  thing  tending  to 
fuch  an  exercife.  The  King  has  not  yet  appeared  either  in  his 
perfon,  or  by  proxy,  that  is,  by  a Commillioner  reprefenting  him. 

I take  it  to  be  the  effence  of  Parliament,  that  the  three  branches 
of  the  Legiflature  Ihould  be  afiembled,  before  one  begins  to  ad. 

But 
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But  only  two  are  now  met,  the  fird  of  the  three  being  abfertt. 
Till  th  is  branch  fiiall  appear,  I agree  with  the  fentiments  con- 
tained in  a very  recent  publication,  by  one,  whofe  authority,  as  a 
well  read  and  confummate  lawyer,  is  fo  juflly  and  univerfally 
acknowledged,  and  with  whom  I have  the  honour  to  be  conne&ed 
by  friendfhip,  that  without  the  King  we  are  only  a convention. 
But  in  the  prefent  cafe  there  is  no  neceifity  for  reforting  to  a mere 
convention  of  the  two  Houfes.  The  King’s  perfon  may  be 
conditionally  fupplied  by  a Commifiioner  ; and  that  Reprefen- 
tative  in  the  prefent  extraordinary  fituation,  will,  in  point  of  pro- 
priety, be  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown.  Till  this  chafm  in 
Parliamentfhall  be  filled,  I cannot  affent  to  joining  in  any  vote,  or 
any  other  bufinefs  of  the  Houfe,  beyond  voting  for  a previous  quef- 
tion,  or  fome  other  queftion  tending  to  prevent  our  further  acting  as  a 
Houfe.  When  this  chafm  lhall  be  properly  filled  up,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment fhall  be  full  by  a reprefentation  of  the  King,  I lhall  cheerfully 
and  heartily  concur  in  the  feemingly  general  fentiments  of  making 
the  Heir  Apparent  foie  Regent.  As  far  alfo  as  my  conlideration  of 
the  fubjedt  hitherto  can  intitle  me  to  fpeak,  I confefs  I am  notin  the 
lead;  difpofed  to  adopt  thofe  redridtions,  which  have  been  opened 
to  the  Houfe,  as  probable  parts  of  the  intended  Regency  Bill.  I 
dread  the  effects  of  a difrufcd , curt  ailed,  and  confequently  en - 
ft e bled  executive  power.  I wilh  lincerely  to  join  in  every  proper 
reipedl  to  our  moll  gracious  and  afflidled  Sovereign,  and  in  provid- 
ing every  fecurity  for  bis  returning  to  the  perfonal  exercife  of  bis  au- 
thority, the  moment  his  prefent  calamity  Jhall  ceafe  to  operate.  But  I 
cannot  think,  that  the  propofed  reftridlions  would  be  approved  by 
himlelf,  was  he  rellored  to  his  former  health.  From  his  known 
love  of  his  country,  and  from  that  liberal  benignity  of  mind  which 
foars  above  the  flights  of  Envy,  I mud  prefume,  that  he  would  not 
wuii  to  enpreafe  the  public  didrefs  from  his  prefent  afflicting  ma- 
lady, by  Feadering  the  Heir  Apparent  to  his  Crown,  and  his 
intended  Reprefentative,  lefs  capable  of  performing  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  functions,  than  he  himfelf  was  before  the  commence- 
ment of  his  lUnefs.  The  argument  for  reftridtion  proceeds  upon 
a fuppofition,  which  might  warrant  future  permanent  redridtions 
on  the  executive  power.  If  the  Heir  Apparent  is  not  fit  to  be 
intruded  as  a temporary  Reprefentative  for  his  father,  it  claims 
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from  us  reflridlions  to  check  the  Prince,  when  he  fhall  have  the 
executive  power  as  a principal  and  in  his  own  perfon.  Had  he 
committed  any  overt  act,  indicative  of  a difpofltion  to  abufe  the 
Royal  authority,  he  ought  to  be  equally  retrained  in  both  cafes. 
But  to  reftrain  him  in, cither  cafe  without  provocation,  Arikes  me 
as  unjuft  to  him,  and  dangerous  to  the  State  over  which  he  is  to 
prefule  for  his  father.  In  truth,  the  argument  for  reftridlion  of 
the  Prince  as  a Regent  feems  more  to  favour  of  prejudice  againft 
a particular  party  in  the  State,  than  to  concern  the  general  and  pub- 
lic welfare.  And  though  I not  oniy  Hand  unconnected  with  that 
party,  but  have  feverely  fuffered  by  their  violent  oppofition  to  the 
choice  of  me  by  the  county,  for  which  I fit  in  Parliament  as  one 
of  its  Reprefentatives ; yet  this  remembrance  avails  not  to  in- 
fluence my  opinions  upon  fo  momentous  a bufinefs,  as  that  which 
now  calls  for  our  decifion. 

Such  are  my  general  fentiments  upon  the  prefent  important 
crifis.  They  were  the  fame  when  we  met  lafl  Tuefday,  and  I 
then  meant  to  have  declared  them.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Debate,  I found  no  opportunity  of  addrefling  the  Houfe  ; and  I 
was  forced  by  the  remnant  of  an  illnefs,  which  has  long  had  pof- 
feflion  of  me,  to  leave  the  Houfe,  without  waiting,  either  to  de- 
clare my  opinions  by  fpeaking,  or  to  adt  upon  them  by  voting, 
lord  North.  Lord  North  faid,  he  had  liflened  the  lafl  time  he  was  there  with 
great  attention  to  an  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman.  He 
had  heard  him  charge  him  with  having  been  miftaken  as  to  the 
Revolution.  He  did  not  fee  a Angle  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from 
what  he  had  faid.  He  agreed,  his  Lordfliip  faid,  with  the  Hon. 
and  Learned  Gentleman  who  fpoke  lafl,  that  they  muft  reflore  the 
third  eflate.  He  wanted  to  fee  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  once 
more;  but  he  could  not  think  Lords,  Commons,  and  the  Great 
Seal,  were  the  three  eflates.  He  wifhed  for  three  real  eflates,  not 
three  eflates  made  up  by  forms  and  fidtions  of  law.  He  knew 
not  much  of  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  who  fpoke  lafl, 
but  by  character.  No  character,  he  underftood,  rank’d  higher  in 
his  profeflion  than  that  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  ; he  had 
that  night  laid  down  many  excellent,  good,  and  true  maxims* 
but  he  was  forry,  after  maxim  had  followed  maxim,  at  lafl  to  find 
fo  impotent  and  inconfiflent  a conclufion  drawn  from  the  whole 
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feries.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  faid,  the 
two  Houles  were  a/Tembled  to  reftore  the  third  ellate,  and  that 
what  neceflity  creates,  necefiity  limits.  He  admitted  that  it  did 
fo  ; then  what  had  they  to  do  ? They  had  declared  the  defed  in 
the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  authority;  what  remained  but  to 
fupply  the  defeat  and  to  do  no  more  ? The  neceiTity  of  the  cafe, 
according  to  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman’s  maxim,  com- 
manded them  to  go  not  one  inch  further;  if  they  did,  they 
ufurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  would  become  them- 
fcl  vc3  the  third  eitate.  There  were,  he  obfeived,  two  ways  of  idling 
up  the  vacancy,  one  plain,  clear,  fimple,  and  ihort.  There  was 
a perfon  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  all  men, 
as  the  only  perfon  fit  to  reprefent  the  King.  Declare  that  perfon 
Regent,  and  give  him  the  government  of  civil  and  military 
affairs.  The  other,  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  fhould  deter- 
mine on  the  means  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  His  Lordfhip  here 
repeated  the  words  of  the  Refolution,  and  faid,  the  way  the  Right 
Hon.  G entleman  and  his  friends  meant  to  carry  that  Refolution 
into  effed,  would  be  for  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons  to 
pals  a Bill,  which  Bill  was  to  receive  the  Royal  Affent  from  a 
perfon  not  invefled  with  the  powers  of  a Regent,  but  merely 
appointed  by  them  to  give  the  Royal  Aflent  to  their  own  Ad. 
There  did  not  appear  to  him,  that  when  that  was  done,  there 
would  be  three  eflates ; there  would  be  only  two.  The  Lords  and 
Commons  and  their  Deputy,  without  diferetion,  without  any  of 
the  powers  to  diffolve,  or  any  other  of  the  functions  of  the  third 
eftace  ; in  fad,  therefore,  the  whole  Legiflature  would  confid  of 
Lords  and  Commons  only.  He  did  not  wifh  to  be  ludicrous  on 
fo  folemn  a fubjed,  but  the  only  mode  of  reafoning  at  all  refem- 
bling  this,  was  the  famous  caufe,  Stradling  verfus  Styles , reported 
by  Martinus  Scriblerus.  The  caule  was  as  follows  : Sir  John 
Swale  had  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Matthew  Stradling  all  his  black 
and  white  horfes,  and  Sir  John  left  behind  him  fix  black  horfes, 
fix  white,  and  fix  pied  horfes.  Stradling  claimed  the  whole  and 
reafoned  thus : the  black  horfes  are  mine  becau.fe  they  are  blacl^, 
and  Sir  John  left  me  fix  black  horfes ; on  the  fame  principle  the 
white  horfes  are  mine;  and  again  I contend,  that  the  pied  horfes 
are  mine,  becaufe  Sir  John  left  me  all  his  Hack  and  'white  horfes. 
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In  like  manner,  the  three  Eftates  of  the  Legiflature  were  to  be 
made  out ; fir  ft  there  was  the  Houle  of  Lords,  then  there  was  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  then  there  were  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  laid,  the  forms  of 
the  Conftitution  were  the  fubftance  of  the  Conftitution  ; if  fo, 
could  they  introduce  the  forms  to  deftroy  the  fubftance?  His 
Lordfnip  declared  his  quarrel  was  not  with  the  Great  Seal,  but 
with  thofe  who  would  not  allow  them  to  have  any  thing  elfe.  He 
wanted  a real  exifting  third  eftate,  capable  of  exerciftng  its  func- 
tions, capable  of  uiing  its  difcretion,  capable  of  prelerving  the 
balance  of  the  Conftitution.  Let  the  Houfe  turn  to  the  period 
that  had  been  fo  often  mentioned,  the  Revolution;  let  them  look 
at  the  Bill  of  Rights;  they  would  fee  in  the  body  of  that  Bill,  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  which  the  two  Houles  had  come  to,  and 
fent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  claim  of  eftablilhed  Rights, 
and  as  the  condition  of  his  having  the  Crown.  The  two  Houfes 
had  only  declared  and  prepared  fuch  a Claim,  but  had  no  power 
to  cnafl  it,  nor  did  they  enaft  it  till  the  third  eftate  was  added. 
The  fame  line  of  condudl  ought  to  be  now  purl'ued.  They  ought 
not  to  think  of  cnading  any  thing  like  a law,  till  they  had  fup- 
plied,  not  with  a mere  man  of  ftraw,  a tool  of  power,  a puppet, 
a creature  of  their  own,  but  with  a fubftantial  body,  the  vacancy 
in  the  executive  department.  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman 
had  dwelt  on  the  perfedlion  of  the  King’s  political  capacity  ; but 
if  that  idea  ferved  as  the  foundation  of  a commilfion  under  the 
Great  Seal  for  palling  one  Bill,  as  if  the  Throne  was  completely 
occupied,  it  might  be  carried  to  a much  greater  extent ; and  they 
would  have  no  occafion  to  think  of  fupplying  the  vacancy.  If  it 
was  to  be  filled  up,  let  them,  adopt  the  fimple  mode  of  a&ing 
recommended  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  amendment;  let  them 
addrefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  defiring  him  to  take  the  reins  of 
Adminillration  in  his  own  hands;  and  then  would  be  the  time, 
after  the  Parliament  fhould  have  been  regularly  opened,  to  pro-  i 
pofe  any  Bill  that  might  be  deemed  necelfary,  with  regard  -to 
limitations,  or  reftri&ions.  His  Lordftiip  faid  farther,  that  as  foon 
as  they  had  appointed  the  Regency,  and  rendered  the  Legiflature  I 
complete,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  efteftual  care  that  his 
Majefty,  as  foon  as  God  Almighty  ftiould  be  pleafed  to  reftore  him 
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to  his  people,  might  again  refume  his  powers.  They  would  have 
further  to  provide  for  the  care  of  his  Royal  Perfon,  and  he  held 
it  as  a clear  line  of  policy  that  the  Regency,  and  the  guardianfhip 
of  the  Royal  Perfon,  fhould  be  in  different  hands.  Jn  the  Bill, 
that  the  two  Houfes  might  adopt  for  fuch  purpofes,  could  be  in- 
cluded every  reftriftion  thought  neceffary  to  be  propofed  by  that 
Houfe,  and  to  what  the  two  Houfes  fhould  agree  there  was  not 
any  probability  that  it  would  not  receive  his  Royal  Highnefs’s 
affent.  His  Lordfhip,  after  a lhort  panegyrick  on  the  prelent 
conduit  of  the  Prince,  concluded  with  o’oferving  on  the  ungra- 
cious appearance  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  mult  have  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  and  by  declaring  himfelf  for  the  amendment. 

Lord  Fielding  reprobated  the  Refolution  as  originally  moved,  Lord  Field- 
declaring  that  it  would  form  a dangerous  Precedent  to  future  ,nf»* 
times.  A bad  Miqifter  might  make  fo  ill  an  ufe  of  it,  that  as  it 
had  been  faid,  “ Give  me  but  wheie  to  fet  my  foot,  and  I will 
lhake  the  earth';”  fo  a bad  Miniiler,  with  fuch  a Precedent  in 
his  poffeffion,  might  make  it  the  means  of  effectually  fub verting 
the  Confituticn.  His  Lordfhip  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  an 
immediate  declaration  be  made  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent. 

They  had  not,  he  faid,  any  rcafon  to  diltruft  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
or  to  imagine  that  he  would  not  fubmit  to  any  reftri&ions  or  limi- 
tations that  Parliament  might  think  proper  to  impofe,  after  the 
Legiflature  fhould  be  complete.  At  the  period  of  the  Revoluton, 
a confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  King,  nor  was  it  till  after  he 
had  been  declared  King,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  other  fet- 
tlements  and  fecurities  of  our  liberties  were  adjufed,  and  paffed, 
into  laws,  and  furely  the  chance  of  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  will  of  Parliament,  after  the  gracious  declaration  that 
had  been  made  from  fuch  high  authority  in  another  place,  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  confenting  to 
give  the  Royal  Affent  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been.  Let  Gen* 
tlemen  confider  the  difference  of  the  two  characters.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  was  a foreigner,  and  had  an  army  of  foreign  troops  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  greatefl:  part  of  that  army  near  London. 

Whereas  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  a Prince  born  among  us, 
whofe  filial  tendernefs  and  natural  goodnefs  of  heart  had  already 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  gave  the  bell  proinife  of 
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ins  being  as  anxious  with  the  legillature  in  fecuring  his  father’s 
rights  as  that  or  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  could  wiffi  or 

exped.  Elis  Lordlhip  declared  he  fhould  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

ox-  Mr.  Fox  began  with  dating,  that  he  /hould  be  as  fhort  as  the 
nature  or  the  quedion  would  allow,  neither  being  in  health  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  him  to  intrude  longer  upon  the  time  of  the 
Houfe  than  he  could  pofiib ! y avoid,  nor  thinking  that  the  quedion 
could  not  be  argued  in  ali  its  bearings  without  going  very  much 
at  length  into  reafoning  on  the  fubjed.  Pie  declared,  with  many 
of  the  pofitions  laid  down  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man, who  fpoke  fecond  in  the  debate,  he  perfedly  concurred, 
though  he  differed  with  him  totally  as  to  their  application;  con- 
ceiving, as  he  would  explain  to  the  Houfe,  that  they  rather  went 
rn  favour  of  the  fide  of  the  argument  that  he  fupported,  than  in 
favour  of  the  argument  fet  up  by  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  in 
iupport  of  the  quedion  originally  moved.  He  agreed  with  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  that  the  forms  of  the  Con. 
dilution  were  cffential  to  the  fubdance  of  the  Condition.  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  fo  ; but  then  they  ought  to  take  care  not  to 
midake  the  forms  for  the  fubdance.  The  forms  of  the  Conditu- 
t on  were  to  be  confidered  as  the  guards  and  outworks,  and  fo 
long  as  they  continued  faithful  in  their  office,  were  certainly 
cffential  to  the  fubdance  ; it  behoved  them  to  watch  them,  how- 
ever, with  a jealous  eye,  and  to  fee,  that  they  were  not  ufed  to 
1 etray  the  Conditution,  and  thus  the  fubdance  given  up  while  the 
forms  were  preferved  with  a fcrupulous  affedation..  Pie  proceed- 
ed in  the  drd  place  to  examine  the  Precedents  that  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Committee,  and  to  fee  how  far  they  applied  to  the 
Q^uedion  as  originally  moved.  I hefe  Precedents  naturally  di- 
vided themd  Ives  into  two  branches,  the  Precedents  in  the  remn 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the  Precedent  of  the  Revolution.  Be- 
fore he  fpoke  of  the  former,  it  was  neceffary  to  obferve  the  dif- 
tindion  between  a Parliament  and  the  two  Ploufes  of  Parliament  ; 
for,  in  the  hidory  of  the  times  antecedent  to  the  Revolution,  the 
Parliament  and  the  two  Ploufes  of  Parliament  were  frequently 
confounded  under  the  general  defeription  of  the  Parliament ; he 
would,  therefore j throughout  his  fpeech,  when  he  alluded  to  the 
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two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  call  them  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  when  he  meant  the  Parliament  he  would  call  it  by  a 
different  name,  that  of  the  Legiflature,  fince  that  word  would 
more  plainly  describe  what  a Parliament  legally  conftituted  was, 
and  it  would  be  the  lefs  likely  to  millead  and  confound  the  Houfe. 
By  a Legiflature,  Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  meant  three  eftates  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  but  that  he  fhould  never  confider  as  the 
third  ellate,  which  had  no  right  to  exercife  its  difcretion  in  giving 
the  Royal  Afient  to,  or  Diflent  from  any  Bill,  that  was  fent  to  it, 
or  that  had  not  the  power  of  proroguing,  diffolving,  and  conven- 
ing Parliament.  Thofc  powers  were  neceflary  to  arm  the  third 
ellate  with  the  means  of  encroachments  of  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  preferving  the  balance  of  the  Conftitution.  Hav- 
ing hated  this  exprefsly,  he  noticed  the  Precedents  on  the  Table. 
On  the  demife  of  Henry  V.  the  Crown  devolved  to  his  fon,  an 
infant  of  only  nine  months  old.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
Counfel  at  that  time  in  exiflence  repaired  to  the  Infant  King, 
and  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  then  Chancellor,  delivered  the  Great 
Seal;  not,  he  fuppofed,  into  the  perfonal  hands  of  Harry  the 
Sixth,  becaufe  he  could  hardly  be  capable  of  receiving  it.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  geared:  of  kin  to  the  King,  took  the 
Seals,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  dire&ing 
him  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a Committee  appointing  him  Pro- 
testor in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King,  alfo  to  a great 
variety  of  Comroiffions,  and  to  a number  of  Writs,  fummoning 
a Parliament  to  meet  at  Weflminfler.  In  that  Parliament  one  of 
the  fir  1L  things  done,  was  to  pafs  an  Aft  of  Ratification  and  In- 
demnity, for  having  fummoned  a Parliament  in  that  manner,  and 
to  declare  it  a legal  Parliament.  Ilere  then  was  a regular  legif- 
lature which  recognized  the  third  ellate  in  the  perfon  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefler,  who  reprefented  the  Crown,  and  had  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  in  their  full  extent,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Sovereign.  And  it  was  obfervable,  that  fuch  was  the 
refponfibility  annexed  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler’s  high  office, 
that  ami  dll  all  the  various  Ads  of  Indemnity  paffed  by  that  Par- 
liament, the  Duke  defired  no  indemnity  for  having  thus  employed 
the  Great  Seal.  This  inftance  clearly  made  not  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  moved  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman  behind  him,  to  ad- 
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drefs  tiie  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  Regency,  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  went  diredlly  againil  the  Resolution,  as  originally 
moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  becaufe  by  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  fet  up  a Pageant  without  the)  exercife  of  the  right 
of  difcretion  in  giving  either  an  Aflent  to  a Bill,  or  a diffent  from 
it ; a mere  puppet,  a creature  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
diredled  to  obey  them,  and  obliged,  without  any  difcretion,  to 
v give  the  Alfent  to  fuch  Bill  or  Bills  as  they  fhould  think  proper  to 
pafs.  The  other  Precedents  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  were 
thofe  of  the  3 2d  and  33d  years  of  Henry,  when  through  a temporary 
infirmity  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  Regent. 
Mr.  Fox  commented  on  thofe  two  Precedents,  and  fhewed,  that  in 
both,  there  was  an  adtual  third  ellate,  exerciiing  all  the  difcretion 
as  to  the  giving  the  Royal  Afient  or  Diiient,  enjoying  the  power 
of  dilTolving,  proroguing,  and  convening  the  Parliament.  From 
thefe  ancient  Precedents,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  take  notice  of 
that  of  the  Revolution,  and  faid  he  fiould  wholly  lay  out  of  the 
cafe,  as  inapplicable  in  point  of  analogy,  all  the  circum (lances  of 
the  alarm  that  prevailed  from  the  danger  to  the  nation  of  lofing 
its  Liberties,  Religion,  and  Conflitution,  on  which  account  the 
Convention  fet  afide  King  James  and  his  Son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  did  not  appoint  Queen 
RI ary,  and  declared  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen,  obvi- 
oufly  for  the  reafon,  that  he  was  the  only  perfon  fit  for  them  to 
chufe,  becaufe  he  was  the  only  perfon  capable  of  defending  their 
Liberties  and  Religion,  and  preferving  the  nation  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  with  which  it  was  threatened.  At  the  Revolution,  the 
two  Houfes,  without  entering  into  a previous  refolution,  proceeded 
to  declare  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen.  That,  therefore, 
was  a cafe  which  confiderabiy  (Lengthened  the  mode  of  proceeding 
which  the  Amendment  propofed.  After  laying  great  flrefs  on  this, 
Mr.  Fox  mentioned  the  diftindlion  between  the  adds  of  a Legiflature, 
and  the  adts  of  the  two  Houfes.  The  latter,  he  faid,  were  always  done  , 
by  vote,  refoluiion,  and  addrefs ; the  former  by  its  bills,  which  receiv- 
ed the  Royal  AiTent  and  became  Adis  of  Parliament.  Having  fully 
argued  upon  the  Precedents  of  the  Revolution,  and  recommended 
it  to  the  Floufe  as  a fit  example  for  them  to  follow  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  he  faid,  he  would  admit  that  which  ever  way  they  pro  • 
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ceeded,  whether  by  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  Regency,  or  by  adopting  the  method  fuggefled  by  the 
original  Motion,  in  either  cafe,  there  would  be  fomething  infor- 
mal in  their  hril  dep,  but  in  the  mode  he  had  propofed  there  was 
only  one  informality,  whereas  the  other  mode  confided  not  only  of 
an  informality,  but  of  a direft  fraud.  He  agreed  with  the  Hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  the  power  ariiing  from  the  neceffity 
of  the  cafe,  as  every  power  of  that  fort  did,  preferibed  its  own 
limits.  What  was  the  neceility  of  the  cafe  ? Merely  the  defeat 
in  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Authority,  occafioned  by  the  de- 
clared incapacity  of  his  Majedy,  the  want  of  a Regent,  or  fome 
perfon  to  reprefent  the  third  edate,  and  enable  them  to  hold  a 
Parliament.  Why  not  go  the  fhorteft  way  to  do  fo,  by  voting  an 
Addrefs,  and  thus  at  once  redore  the  Crown  to  be  in  a capacity  to 
legiflate  ? Mr.  Fox  faid,  it  had  remained  for  the  metaphyfleal 
Lawyers  of  this  day  to  difeover,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  refort  to 
the  coarfe  and  cl  unify  fi&ion  that  was  to  be  put  in  practice,  to 
enable  them  to  fit  with  legal  Parliamentary  authority.  He  faid 
ironically,  he  fuppofed  that  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair,  and  the  other 
great  Lawyers  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  were  negligent 
men,  who  let  the  Houfe  proceed  without  reforting  to  the  method 
now  propofed.  Had  Sir  John  Scott  been  at  that  time  Solicitor 
General,  the  cafe,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  have  been  different. 
After  mentioning  that  inftead  of  a Commiflion  appointing  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Regent  pro  tempore , fuch  a Commiffion  ought  to 
pafs  the  Great  Seal,  declaring  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  and 
after  a great  deal  of  reafoning  again!!:  the  original  Refolution, 
and  repeatedly  contending  that  the  thing  to  be  fet  up  was  not  a 
thud  edate,  but  tne  Houles  of  Lords  and  Commons  converted  into 
a pretended  third  edate,  though, clearly  a very  different  fort  of 
creature  ; he  took  notice,  that  although  the  opinion  he  had  held 
of  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  had  been 
flatly  denied,  and  the  Right  of  the  two  Houfes  afferted  and  de- 
clared in  a Refolution,  it  was  not  a little  whimfical  that  now, 
when  the  Regent  was  to  be  declared,  indead  of  exercifing  their 
declared  Right,  the  Houfe  reforted  to  another,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, to  do  it  for  them.  He  faid  it  was  a power  never  before  held  by 
that  great  authority,  or  any  other  fubjeft.  He  denied  the  neceflity 
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for  any  fuch  proceeding,  and  maintained,  that  to  refort  to  it,  was 
to  exceed  the  neceftity  of  the  cafe,  and  to  eftablifh  a fatal  Prece- 
dent, that  might  in  future  times  be  abufed  to  the  infinite  difad- 
vantage  of  the  interefts  of  the  people. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe,  and  began  with  compli- 
menting Mr.  Fox  on  his  having  that  day  delivered  his  opinion  free 
from  the  lmaheft  appearance  of  that  afperity  and  warmth  of  which 
he  fo  frequently  had  cccafion  to  complain  ; he  allured  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  fincerely  lamented  that  the  reafon  of  his 
not  having  gone  into  fo  ample  a difeuffion  of  the  Queflion  as  he 
otherwife  would  have  done,  was  owing  to  ill  health  ; he  wiihed  to 
have  had  the  Queflion  fifted  to  the  bottom,  becaufe  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  more  it  was  agitated,  the  more  it  would  be  found 
to  be  drawn  agreeably  to  the  true  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Conititution.  He  faid,  he  fhould  have  no  occafion  to  take  up 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Houfe,  becaufe  the  true  point  of  the 
Queflion  appeared  to  him  to  be  within  a very  narrow  compafs. 
He  was  not  fearful  of  treading  over  the  ground  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  fhew  in  a very  different 
light,  and  draw  very  different  conclufions  from,  before  he  would 
fubmit  to  the  Houfe  thofe  particulars  on  which  he  wifhed  to  reft 
the  grand  Queflion.  The  Precedents  before  the  Houfe,  which 
had  been  on  a former  day  reprobated,  as  in  no  manner  analogous, 
and  as  Precedents  that  could  not  for  a moment  be  borne  with,  were 
now  referred  to  the  Houfe,  not  to  judge  of  as  forming  a funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Conftiiution,  but  as  fhewing  the  modes 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  crifis.  He  would  con- 
tend, however,  that  they  tended  to  fhew,  that  upon  the  fu/penfion 
of  the  Royal  Authority,  the  power  refted  with  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  to  provide  for  fuch  deficiency  ; they  tended  to  fhew  the  1 
folemn  opinion  of  Parliament,  given  upon  a Claim  of  Right  being 
made.  In  the  cafe  of  the  infancy  of  Henry  VI.  his  name  was  ufed, 
and  he  was  made  the  inftrument  to  give  vigour  to  the  meafures 
taken  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament : there  was,  however,  a 
material  difference  between  thofe  times  and  the  prefent.  At  the 
death  of  Henry  V.  there  was  no  Parliament:  the  cafe  was  now  the 
reverfe  ; a Parliament  exifted,  and  had  been  fummoned  by  the 
King’s  own  writ.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  alluding  to 
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the  reign  oF  Henry  VI.  faid,  that  A£ls  of  Indemnity  had  been  parted 
in  the  lirll  Parliament  aflembled  during  his  reign  for  every  trivial 
meafure  that  had  been  adopted,  even  for  every  writ  that  had  been 
irtued  under  the  Great  Seal ; but  that  no  Adi  of  Indemnity  had 
been  parted  for  the  great  and  important  office  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  had  taken  upon  himfelf ; the  Hon.  Gentleman  would,  how- 
ever, upon  the  inveftigation  of  the  firil  Adi  of  Indemnity,  find 
himfelf  miftaken,  for  the  Adi  included  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  by 
granting  an  indemnity  for  all  other  Commirtidns.  He  wifhed  not 
to  allude  for  a Precedent  to  the  times  fubfequent  to  the  battle  of  St. 
Alban’s ; the  po^yer  the  Duke  of  York  fupported  was  fhown  by  the 
Parliament  long  before  that  battle.  He  not  only  difagreed  with  him 
in  the  ftatement  and  conclurton  of  the  Precedents  of  Henry  VI.  but 
alfo  in  the  conclurton  he  had  drawn  from  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  agreed  with  him,  that  there  was  much  inapplicable, 
and  feme  applicable.  He  agreed  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  proceedings  of  thofe  times,  when  influenced  by  the 
arms  of  their  natural  enemy  the  French,  or  by  any  other  political 
meafure,  ought  not  to  be  conrtdered  in  point ; but  fuch  as  were  ac- 
cording with  the  forms  of  the  Conftitution  he  conrtdered  as  appli- 
cable ; the  inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that  not  having  a King, 
they  proceeded  to  All  up  the  Conflitution,  and  in  fo  doing,  they 
did  not  take  the  choice  of  a King,  but  had  recourfe  to  that  perfon 
who  appeared  to  them  the  moll  likely  to  protefl  their  liberties  and 
their  rights ; feeling  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  they  had  taken  mea- 
fures  nothing  (hort  of  a Legirtative  A 61 ; they  had  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Conftitution,  though  not  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Conftitution  ; and  what  was  deducible  from  thofe  meafures 
was,  that  in  cafes  of  neceflity  to  provide  for  the  public  fafety,  the 
power  belonged  to  the  people,  through  their  reprefentatives,  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  up  to  the  fulleft  extent  of  his  argument; 
whatever  included  with  it,  in  the  meafures  taken  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Principles  of  the  Conflitution,  he  conrtdered  as  applicable 
to  the  prefent  moment.  Upon  what  principle  did  they  proceed  to 
an  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Orange?  Their  fituation  was  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  prefent  times ; they  had  to  provide  for 
the  filling  a Throne  that  was  vacant ; at  the  prefent  mon  • nt  the 
Throne  was  full.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  Hid,  that  ac- 
cording ‘ 
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cording  to  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  the  two  Koufes  of  Parliament 
cannot  proceed  to  legidate  without  a King ; the  conduct  of  the  Rc- 
v volution  had  contradided  that  affertion;  they  had  aded  legidative- 
Jy,  and  no  King  being  prefent,  they  confequently  mull  have  aded 
without  a King.  He  alked,  could  the  Throne  be  vacant  during  the 
lire  of  a King  i He  truded  that  no  man  would  adert  the  affirmative, 
though  he  had  heard  fomething  of  fuch  an  idea  from  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Burke).  [Here  a cry  of  No-!  No!]  Was  it 
poffible  that  our  fituation  could  be  dmilar  to  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  we  had  a King  on  the  Throne  who  had  never  forfeited 
his  Right?  His  political  capacity  remained  as  entire  and  as  perfed 
as  ever,  but  from  a natural  incapacity  he  could  not  ad  ; the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  could  not  therefore  abide  by  the  Ad  of 
Charles  II.  any  more  than  it  was  abided  by  at  the  Revolution  ; 
they  were  as  much  prevented  in  the  prefent  indance  by  the  Ad  of 
God,  as  they  had  been  at  the  Revolution  by  the  abfence  of  the 
So\ ereign,  and  were  as  much  judified  now  to  deviate  from  it,  as 
they  were  at  that  glorious  ./Era;  that  Ad  might  have  been  with 
equal  propriety  pleaded  as  an  irrefidible  bar  to  the  Revolution,  as 
to  the  meafures  now  intended  to  be  taken.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  aflerted  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal  to  be  irregular,  if 
applied  to  form  the  two  Houfes  into  a Parliament.  The  Addrefs 
propofed  would  be  equally  exceptionable ; for  his  arguments  went  to 
prove,  that  to  put  us  fpeedily  in  the  fituation  which  we  want,  the 
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Prince  might  be  appointed  by  Addrefs,  or  might  ad  under  the 
Great  Seal.  It  was  then  aderted  by  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
who  had  juft  before  declared  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal,  w ithout  the 
King’s  confent,  to  be  a grofs  fidion,  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  could  not  do  it  diredly,  might,  by  an  Addrefs  to  a third 
perfon,  appoint  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  neither  he  nor  they 
had  a right  by  the  former  argument  to  ufe  at  all.  The  Ihorted  and 
the  eafied  way  to  obtain  the  completion  of  the  Legidature,  as  dated 
by  a noble  Lord  (North),  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  mode  mod  dan-  , 
gerous  to  the  Conditution,  and  that  which  tended  to  the  mod  vio- 
lent ufe  of  the  King’s  name,  without  his  confent.  Was  the  Regent 
fo  appointed  to  ad  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  King? 
one  or  the  other  he  mud  do  ; if  in  his  own  name,  he  dethroned  the 
King  ; if  in  the  name  of  the  King,  it  mud  be  without  his  confenr: 
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the  ufin~"of  the  Kins’s  name  without  his  confent  had  been  aflerted 
to  be  a grofs,  a clumfy  fidion,  but  by  that  fidion  the  courts  of 
law  were  now  upheld.  That  fidion  was  the  fupport  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  fo  Itrenuoufly  argued  for;  the  grand  principle  and 
foundation  on  which  hereditary  monarchy  had  relied,  was  the  po- 
litical capacity  of  the  King  ev-er  remaining  entire,  and  it  could 
never  be  fet  afide  while  living,  and  not  having  forfeited  the  Crown. 
That  was  the  grand  principle  that  fiipported  hereditary  right; 
"what  elfe  could  have  protected  the  infant  monarch  in  a cradle,  or 
the  infirm  difeafed  old  King  on  his  bed  of  ficknefs?  [f  the  dodrine 
now  attempted  to  be  advanced,  of  the  Right  of  an  Heir  Apparent 
to  a flu  me  the  exercife  of  Royal  Authority  on  the  infancy  or  indif- 
pofition  of  a King,  fhould  be  once  efiablifhed,  an  adieu  might  be 
bid  to  all  hereditary  fuccellion,  or  even  to  the  enjoyment  of  Kingly- 
Power  during  life.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  fhould  put  the  Great 
Seal  to  any  Ad,  no  power  in  the  country  could  fay  it  was  not  law. 

It  would  be  prefumption  in  the  Chancellor  on  his  own  opinion  to 
put  the  Great  Seal  to  any  Ad,  purporting  to  give  the  King’s 
Ailent;  but  if  that  AfTent  could  not  be  implied  without  the  Great 
Seal,  no  man,  he  prefumed  to  think,  vvouid  fay,  that  the  wifdom 
of  the  whole  Council  of  the  Nation,  to  guide  the  political  capacity 
of  the  King  in  a moment  of  fuch  preffing  exigency,  was  a coarfe,  * 
a clumfy  forgery,  and  an  idle  fidion.  By  the  fecond  Refolution 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  which  the  Houfe  had  agreed,  they  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  Right  and  Duty  to  provide  the  means  of  Ap- 
plying the  defed  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority; 
having  averted  that  Right,  they  would  be  betraying  their  duty  if 
they  abdicated  a part  of  that  Right,  which  might  eventually  put 
the  remainder  out  of  their  power  to  exercife.  If  the  Prince  was 
put  in  pofieffion  of  the  Regency,  with  the  full  powers  and  prero- 
gatives of  a King,  he  might  immediately  diffolve  the  Parliament  j 
but  it  had  been  faid  that  he  probably  might  not;  he  might,  how'- 
ever,  with  thofe  powers,  previous  to  the  difeuffion  of  the  Reltric- 
tions,  prevent  their  taking  effed  by  pouring  in  a number  of  Peers 
into  the  Upper  Houfe  during  the  agitation  of  the  Limitations  in 
the  Lower  Houfe.  Whether  the  Limitations  ought  or  ought  not 
to  take  place,  they  ought  to  be  difeufled  while  they  had  the  power 
cf  difeuffion;  it  might  be  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  during  fo  ffiort 
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an  Interval  of  indifpofition  very  few  powers  were  neceffary  to  be 
given  ; it  was  at  leaft  a doubtful  queftion,  whether  it  was  neceffary 
for  the  public  fafety  to  give  the  whole  powers  of  Royalty  or  not. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  they  mull  limit  what  they 
dici  by  neceffity ; in  that  opinion  he  fully  agreed,  and  in  that  opi- 
nion the  two  IToufes  were  juftiiied  in  delegating  to  whom  they 
pleafed,  and  what  portion,  they  conceived  nece/Tary  of  the  Royal 
Authority.  1 he  wifli  of  the  Gentlemen  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  noufe  was,  that  they  fhould  give  the  whole  power,  before  they 
knew  whether  it  was  their  duty  to  give  more  than  a part.  The 
true  Queftion  he  conceived  before  the  Houfe  was,  whether  the 
granting  the  full  power  at  prefent  might  not  hereafter,  when  it 
Ihouldpleafe  God  to  reflore  hisMajefty  to  the  prayers  of  his  people, 
be  the  means  of  dimimihing  the  power  of  the  rightful  PofTeiTor  of 
the  1 hrone.  He  pretended  not  to  know  who  were  to  be  his  Royal 
Highnefds  advifers  ; he  fhould  be  happy  did  he  not  conje&ure  who 
were  not  to  be  his  advifers:  The  Houfe,  when  they  were  told  that 
it  was  not  probable  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  refufe  his  afTent  to 
any  leftriftions  on  the  Regency,  that  might  be  fubfequently  pro- 
pofed,  ought  to  look  to  thofe  who  probably  might  be  his  advifers, 
and  to  confider  whether  they  might  not  perfuade  him  to  refufe  his 
afTent  to  any  limitations  that  might  be  offered.  If  they  trufled  the 
power  of  enforcing  what  limitations  might  be  deemed  neceffary  out 
of  their  hands,  they  might  not  be  able  to  exercife  their  duty,  and 
would  by  fuch  negleft  facrifice  the  refped  they  owed  to  their  Con- 
ftitution,  to  their  King,  and  to  their  Country;  for  thefe  reafons, 
he  concluded  in  favour  of  the  Refolution,  and  againfl  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fox  rofe  to  explain  two  or  three  points  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  mifundefftood.  He  had  not  faid  that  all  fiaions 
of  law  were  coarfe  fiaions ; he  was  well  aware  that  there  were  fome 
fiaions  laudable  fiaions,  but  was  that  the  cafe  in  the  inftance 
under  their  confutation,  where  the  King’s  name  was  to  be  ufed, 
when  it  was  notorious  that  nis  will  could  neither  be  known  or  ob- 
tained ? The  third  T.ftate  to  be  fet  up  on  the  prefent  occafion  was 
Tomething  with  no  will  of  its  own,  no  diferetion,  but  aaed  merely 
as  the  two  Houfes  thought  proper  ; it  was  a mere  creature  of  theirs, 
and  if  reforted  to  once  might  be*  reforted  to  again  and  again.  The 
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Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  giving  a part  of  the  Royal 
Pierog  itives  to  the  Regent ; was  he  aware  that  to  give  a part  of 
the  Royal  Prerogatives  could  be  more  than  a gift  of  the  whole, 
becaufe  if  they  gave  a part  of  the  Regal  fundions,  they  changed 
the  Regal  fundions,  and  proceeded  to  create  a defcripiion  of  per* 
fons  unknown  to  our  Conftitution.  Mr.  Fox  renewed  his  argu- 
ments againft  fetting  up  any  thing  for  an  intermediate  Regent, 
which  could  neither  diff'lve,  prorogue,  nor  convene  the  Parliament, 
nor  exercife  the  power  of  difcretion  in  giving  either  his  affent  or  his 
d blent  to  fuch  Bill  or  Bills  as  fhould  be  prefented  to  him  from  the 
former.  Thefe  powers  in  the  third  Eftate,  he  faid,  formed  an 
inherent  principle  in  Legislation. 

Mr.  Powys  thought  any  thing  preferable  to  the  mode  propofed  Mr.  Powys* 
in  the  Refolution  originally  moved,  but  he  entertained  great  doubts 
whether  the  meafure  of  preferring  an  Addrefs  did  not  out-run  the 
Precedent.  Was  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  who  moved  the 
Amendment,  fure  that  his  Amendment  would  anfwer  the  end  pro- 
poled?  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  believed  certain  propor- 
tions and  declarations  of  Right  were  lent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  conditions  on  which  they  tendered  him  the  Crown  ; if  no 
conditions  accompanied  an  offer  of  ths  Regency,  might  not  that 
preclude  the  Houfe  from  the  difcuffion  of  a Bill  of  Limitation  and 
Reiiridion,  fhould  any  fuch  hereafter  be  thought  neceffary. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  an  Addrefs,  if  voted,  would  give  the  P.egent  no  Mr.  Fox* 
abfolute  power,  but  it  would  enable  him  to  hold  a legal  Parliament, 
with  whom  would  relt  the  legal  appointment  of  his  powers,  then 
to  be  defined,  if  any  limitations  lhould  be  deemed  defneable. 

Mr.  Burke  rofe  to  explain.  He  believed  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- Mr.  Burke. 

tleman  alluded  to  words  utterell  by  him.  He  had  neither  faid, 

nor  meant  to  fay,  that  if  his  Majefty  recovered,  he  ought  to  be  fet 

afide  : he  had  only  faid,  that  d.uring  the  continuance  of  his  Ma- 

jefty’s  prefect  incapacity,  he  confidered  him  as  civilly  dead,  and 

% 

whilft  his  Majefty  fhould  fo  remain,  the  third  Eftate  ought  to 
devolve  on  the  King’s  fucceflbr,  being  of  age,  and  of  full 
capacity. 

Mr.  Drake  declared  he  was  averfe  to  the  Refolution,  and  had  Mr.  Drake, 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  Amendment.  He  wifhed  to  know 
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it  voting  the  Addrefs  would  preclude  him  from  giving  his  opinibif 
on  the  Limitations  hereafter. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  Gould  fpoke  under  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Marjham  declared  he  felt  the  fame  difficulty  with  Mr.  Drake, 
(who  had  withdrawn).  He  faid,  he  objeded  to  the  Refolution,  and 
Should  vote  for  the  Amendment,  but  under  the  idea  that  he  was 
not  by  fo  doing  in  any  manner  bound  from  giving  his  opinion  on, 
the  queltion  of  Reilridions,  on  which  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Sheridan  wiffied  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  the  Houle,  as  he  was  perfuaded  he  could  have  fatis- 
fied  his  mind  completely.  Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  that  the 
prefent  Quell  ion  was  diredly  conneded  with  that  of  the  Limita- 
tions. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  arguments  went  to  prove* 
that  if  the  Houfe  adopted  the  prefent  Refolutions,  they  would  then 
be  enabled,  without  the  poffibility  of  difappointment,.  to  make  what 
redridions  might  be  thought  proper  ; but  if  they  did  not,  that  then 
the  rellridions,  they  might  wifb  to  have  made,  might  be  impoffible 
for  them  to  carry  into  execution.  The  noble  Lord,  he  faid,  had  not 
merely  declared,  that  it  was  not  probable  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
would,  on  his  being  made  Regent,  diffiolve  the  Parliament,  but  that 
it  was  nearly  impoffible,  for  how  was  money  to  be  obtained  to  carry 
on  the  Government.  He  law  but  one  reafon  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  vvilhing  to  limit  the  Prerogative,  as  he  knew  by  his 
own  experience  what  was  fubjed  to  abufe  ; he  knew  that  the  Pre- 
rogative of  diffiolving  a Parliament,  and  of  fending  a number  of 
Lords  to  the  other  Houfe,  might  be  abufed ; fuch,  powers  in  the 
Pxi  nee  he,  however,  did  not  believe  would  be  mifufed.  There  was 
no  doubt,  he  faid,  but  the  hr! I ad  of  the  Prince  would  be  to  limit 
the  Regency  ; limitations  that  would  come  with  much  better  grace 
after  the  appointment  than  previous  to  it.  The  Prince,  he  was 
confident,  would  not  fo  far  forget  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,, 
and  the  refped  he  held  for  his  Father,  as  to  diffiolve  his  Parliament 
immediately ; nor  was  there  any  perfon,  he  was  confident,  who- 
would  argue  fuch  a thing  as  more  than  barely  poffible,  much  lefs 
as  probable.  He  conceived  the  motive  of  the  Right  flon.  Gen- 
tleman to  be,  in  plain  Engliih,  an  appreheniion,  that  if  he  were 
Minilter,  no  reftridion  whatever  would  be  adopted.  Mr.  Sheridan 
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afked,  what  provifion  there  was  made,  provided  his  Royal  High- 
neib  lhould  refufe  the  Regency  ? Some  provifion  ought,  he  con- 
ceived, to  be  made  for  fuch  a circumdance,  although  he  did  not 
think  any  friend  of  the  Prince  would  be  rafli  enough  to  give  him 
fuch  advice. 

Mr.  Rclle  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  Refolution. 

Alderman  Sawbridge  was  on  his  legs  when  the  Grangers  w'ere 
deiircd  to  withdraw  ; at  length,  after  much  druggie  for  the  Quel- 
tion,  the  Queftion  was  put. 

At  half  after  twelve  o’clock  the  Houfe  divided  upon  the  Refo- 
lution, when  there  appeared, 

dyes  (for  the  original  Motion) 

Noes  - - - 

Majority  for  the  Minider 

At  One  o’clock  the  Houfe  adjourned. 
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Tuefday,  December  23. 

The  Marquis  of  Worceder  reported,  that  the  Lords  had  agreed 
to  a conference. 

A Committee  was  then  appointed,  which  confided  of  the  follow- 
ing Honourable  and  Right  Honourable  Members,  viz. 


Marquis  of  Worceder 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Marquis  of  Graham 
E.  J.  Eliot,  Efq; 

Alderman  Watfon 
Earl  Mornington 
Earl  Courtoun 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Lord  Apdey 
Secretary  at  War 
Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell 
Lord  Belgrave 
J.  Rolle,  Efq; 

Mader  of  the  Rolls. 


As  foon  as  the  Committee  returned,  the  Marquis  of  Worceder 
reported,  that  the  Managers  had  met,  and  that  the  Conference, 
on  behalf  of  the  Lords,  had  been  conducted  by  the  Lord  Prefident, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
Lord  Sydney,  Lord  Hawkefbury,  Lord  Morton,  &c. 

Fhe  Call  of  the  Houfe  was,  upon  Motion,  further  adjourned 
until  the  morrow  fe’nnight. 
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Friday , January  2. 

Death  of  the  Speaker. 

At  four  o’clock  near  two  hundred  Members  being  alfembled, 

Mr.  Hatfell,  the  Clerk,  faid,  it  was  with  much  concern  he  had 
to  inform  the  Houfe  of  a melancholy  event  that.had  happened'  that 
morning,  the  Death  of  the  Speaker. 

The  mace  was  immediately  ordered  in,  and  Mr.  Colman,  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  having  brought  it  in  accordingly,  and  laid  it 
under  the  table, 

Mr.  Rofe  faid,  the  Houfe  being  made  acquainted  with  the  un- 
fortunate event  which  had  happened,  and  for  w'hich  he  was  con- 
fident every  Member  cf  that  Houfe  felt  the  fincereft  regret,  he 
conceived  it  would  be  proper  for  them,  in  their  prefent  melancholy 
fituation,  to  adjourn  to  Monday  next.  He  moved  accordingly, 
f<  That  this  Houfe  do  adjourn  to  Monday.” 

Mr.  Vyner  fuggefted  a doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Clerk  to  adjourn 
the  Houfe  further  than  from  day  to  day  ; he  wilhed  if  the  Clerk 
had  the  power  of  adjourning  for  more  than  one  day,  that  precedents 
might  be  read  of  having  exercifed  fuch  power. 

Mr.  Rofe  had  noobje&ion,  if  it  was  thought  necelfary,  that  pre- 
cedents ihould  be  read,  and  faid,  that  on  Monday  it  would  be 
necelfary,  in  his  opinion,  to  proceed  to  the  eledlion  of  a Speaker. 

Mr.  Hatfell,  the  Clerk,  read  the  precedent  of  Monday  the  17th 
of  December,  17S3,  on  which  day  Mr.  Speaker  fent  for  the  Clerk, 
and  by  him  excufed  himfelf  from  attending  the  Houfe  that  day,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  a near  relation,  on  which  the  Clerk  ad- 
journed the  Houfe  to  the  Wednelday  following. 

Mr.  Hatfell  then  put  the  Motion  of  adjournment,  which  was 
carried  nem.  con. 

• I » 

Monday , January  5. 

Choice  of  a Speaker. 

About  four  o’clock  Mr.  Hatfell  called  for  the  Mace,  whith  was 
brought  in  by  the  Serjeant,  and  placed  under  the  table. 
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Lord  Eujlon  then  rofe,  and  after  obferving  that  the  unfortunate LordEufon. 
event  of  the  death  of  their  late  worthy  Speaker  was  too  well  known 
to  require  his  dwelling  upon  the  circumiiance,  reminded  the  Houfe 
that  the  occafton  called  for  an  election  of  a fit  and  proper  perfon 
to  fill  the  vacant  Chair. — The  Hon.  Gentleman,  whom  he  iliould 
take  the  liberty  of  propofing,  was  a man,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  of 
fuch  fplendid  abilities,  experienced  afilduity,  and  perfeft  know- 
ledge of  parliamentary  privilege,  refulting  from' the  clofeft  attention 
to  bufinefs  ever  fince  he  had  fat  in  that  Iioufe,  as  pointed  him  out 
to  be  the  proper  fucceffor  of  the  late  Speaker.  Mr.  Grenville  wa£ 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  whom  he  meant  to  recommend,  and  when  the 
Houfe  confidered  his  excellent  ur.derftanding  and  unremitting  in- 
duftry,  he  trufted  their  minds  would  go  with  his  in  thinking,  that 
thefe  qualifications  rendered  Mr.  Grenville  an  object  worthy  of 
their  choice.  Much,  he  faid,  might  be  urged  on  the  fcore  of 
the  Hon.  Gentleman's  private  character  ,*  that  (lamp  of  merit, 
added  to  his  parliamentary  knowledge,  and  ftrength  of  mind  and 
ol  conilitution,  rendered  him  in  every  point  of  view  fo  unex- 
ceptionable, that  it  was  unneceflary  for  him  to  take  up  more  of 
the  time  of  the  Houfe.  He  would  therefore  conclude  with  moving, 

“ That  the  Hon.  William  Wyndham  Grenville  do  take  the  Chair. " 

Mr.  Pulteney  role  to  fecond  the  Motion.  He  faid,  the  Right  Mr.  Pul- 
Hon.  Gentleman's  great  attention,  extreme  accuracy,  and  clear- :cne^ 
nefs  of  reafoning,  they  had  all  feen,  and  witnefied  with  pleafure. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  ever  conducted  himfelf  with  that 
moderation  and  candour  that  pointed  him  out  as  a fit  fucceffor  to 
the  late  Speaker.  Mr.  Pulteney  fpoke  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  having 
an  hereditary  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  Houfe,  as  the  guardian 
of  its  privileges,  which  he  had  fortified  and  eil ablifhed  by  his  ju- 
dicious alteration  of  his  father’s  Bill,  a Bill  that,  in  his  opinion, 
had  gone  further  towards  fecuring  the  firfl  and  the  molt  invaluable 
privileges  of  that  Houfe,  than  any  meafure  that  had  ever  taken 
placcrin  Parliament.  He  fpoke  of  the  cuftomary  ufage  of  a pre- 
vious application  from  the  Crown,  when  the  Chair  became  vacant, 
but,  as  under  the  melancholy  circumftances  o t the  times,  no  fuch 
form  could  take  place,  and  as  it  was  abfolutely  necefiary  that  the 
Chair  Ihould  be  filled,  in  order  to  enable  the  Houfe  to  proceed 
with  the  very  delicate  and  peculiar  bufinefs  before  them,  which 
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demanded  difpatch,  the  choice  of  a Speaker  immediately  was  fo 
mdifpenhbly  neceffary,  that  he  fuppofed  no  doubt  could  remain 
on  that  Queffion.  Mr.  Pulteney  added  fonie  farther  obfervations 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  concluded  with  feconding 
the  Motion. 

^r*  Ellis  lamented  the  melancholy  fituation  of  affairs;  the 

.core  mas  irr  t - 

lols  or  a i egu ;ai  opening  of  the  eeflion,  and  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, had,  he  laid,  been  aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  lofs  of  their 
Speaker.  It  was,  he  obferved,  a maxim  laid  down  by  fome  authors 
of  eminence, (i  that  any  Government  was  better  than  no  Government 
at  ail ; but  though  he  had  formerly  favoured  that  opinion,  he  mull; 
now  oppr  fe  it,  lor  they  feemed  to  be  fo  loud  of  the  maxim,  that  in- 
Head  of  taking  the  ihort  and  ready  path  ofreiloring  the  third  Ellate, 
and  giving  the  Conllitution  its  due  energy  and  vigour,  much  time 
had  been  loll  in  mere  Parliamentary  fancy.  It  was  true,  that  under 
the  prelent  circumftances,  the  ulual  forms  of  an  election  of  a 
Speaker  could  not  be  obferved,  and  therefore  the  Houfe  was  jullj- 
f.cd  in  proceeding  to  an  immediate  choice  ; he  was  very  ready  to 
pay  e^ery  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  propofed  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  fecondcd  by  the  Hen.  Gentleman  behind 
him  : he  was  ready  to  fay,  that  the  Hon,  Gcntieman  propofed  was 
a fair  objeCt  of  their  choice,  were  it  not  that  he  had  intended  to  pro- 
pofe  an  Hon.  Baronet  near  him,  to  whofe  abilities  and  eloquence 
the  whole  Houfe  could  bear  teilimony.  He  meant  no  difrefpetf: 
therefore  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  bten  propofed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  when  he  prefumed  to  mention  Sir  Gilbert  Elliof  as 
a fit  perfon  to  fill  the  vacant  Chair.  He  had,  Mr.  Ellis  faid,  had 
the  pleafure  of  a very  early  acquaintance  with  the  Hon.  Baronet, 
and  knew  him  from  his  boyifh  days,  and  therefore  his  partiality 
and  predilection  were  pardonable.  But  it  refted  not  on  his  private 
opinion  ; they  had  all  been  witneffes  of  the  Hen.  Baronet's  zeal 
for  the  Conliituiion,  they  had  all  been  witneffes  of  his  powerful 
eloquence,  and  fuperior  ability ; as  the  Hon.  Baronet,  however, 
poffeffed  the  ufual  companion  of  great  merit,  great  modefiy,  in 
companion  to  his  feelings  he  would  forbear  to  fay  more,  but  would 
conclude  with  moving  by  way  of  Amendment,  that  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot’s  name  be  inferted  in  the  Queflion ; a Motion,  which  he 

again 
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iigain  repeated,  he  made  without  intending  the  leaft  difrefpefl  to 

the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  been  propofed  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  F.  Montague  profiled  that  he  entertained  every  refpe#  for  Mr.  F. 

, „ . _ . r t r Montagcf. 

the  Hon.  Gentleman  named  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houle,  in 


common  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had  propofed  him,  and  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  feconded  him  ; but  he  mult  be  allowed  to 
fecond  the  Motion  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  near  him. 

Mr.  Hatfell  and  he  knew  how  neceffary  a knowledge  of  legal  forms 
was,  and  they  all  mult  admit,  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  j u It  named 
pofTefted  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that,  had  he  continued  in  the  Courts  below,  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  profeHion. 
.Fortunately  for  that  Houfe,  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  brought  that 
acutenefs  of  mind,  that  he  fo  eminently  poffeffed,  among  them, 
where  ft  could  not  fail  to  be  exercifed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  and  to  his  own  credit.  Mr.  Montague  faid,  he  could  ex- 
patiate much  more  at  large  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Honourable 
Baronet  ; but  the  laft  thing  faid  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
who  fpoke  laft  checked  him.  The  Houfe  undoubtedly  would  be 
extremely  pleafed,  if  he  were  tp  expatiate  at  length  upon  the 
fubjedt ; but  when  he  confidered,-  that  what  mull  contribute  to 
their  pleafure,  mull  give  pain  to  the  Hon.  Baronet,  he  would  re- 
ltrain  his  inclination,  and  only  fecond  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Grenville  rofe  to  fay  a very  few  words.  Whatever  might  be  Mr*  Grea- 

ville. 

the  deciiion  of  the  Houfe  that  day,  he  declared  he  fhould  ever 
confider  it  as  an  honour  to  have  been  thought  fit  to  fill  the  Chair 
of  that  Houfe  by  perfons  of  fuch  high  character  as  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  named  and  feconded  him. 

He  felt  the  great  importance  of  the  fituation  to  which  he  had  been 
propofed,  and  was  fo  confcious  of  the  increafe  of  that  importance 
in  confequence  of  the  very  delicate  and  momentous  bufinefs  in 
which  the  Honfe  was  engaged  in  the  present  calamitous  fituation 
of  affairs,  that  he  trembled  for  himlelf,  for  his  inexperience,  and 
his  inability  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the  office  ; thele  confidera- 
tions,  he  trufted,  would  induce  the  Houfe  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  Hon.  Baronet  over  the  way,  or  to  fome  Gentleman  more  worthy* 
to  fill  the  Chair  than  he  was,  and  more  capable  of  fuftaining  the 
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burthen  of  official  duty,  fmcerely  affiuring  them,  that  by  fo  doing 
they  would  reliev  e his  mind  from  great  anxiety  and  embarraffment. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  faid,  he  felt  lincere  refpedt  and  gratitude  to 
the  perfons  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  name  him,  and  for 
whom  he  was  proud  to  confeC  his  veneration  and  regard,  even  if 
they  had  not  lhewn  that  fr^ffi  indance  of  their  partiality  and 
kindnefs.  1 he  Hon.  Gentleman  over  the  way  could  not  feel 
more  deeply  than  he  did,  the  importance  of  the  office  to  which  his 
friends  had  nominated  him.  He  well  knew  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
per  (on  who  fhould  fill  the  Chair,  not  merely  to  preferve  decency 
and  decorum,  not  merely  to  look  to  the  order  of  their  proceedings 
in  that  Houfe,  but  to  affiert  the  privileges  of  the  Houfe,  both 
there  and  elfevvhere  ; becaufe  thofe  privileges  were  effiential  to  the 
exigence  of  Parliament,  and  were  intimately  conne&ed  with  the 
liberties,  and  confequently  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  they  re- 
prefented.  He  felt  his  own  inadequacy  too  fenfibly,  when  he 
confidered  the  high  and  important  duties  of  the  Office;  when  he 
confidered  the  arduoufnefs  of  thofe  duties,  alfo,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  the  trull  repofed  in  the  perfon  who  filled  the  Chair, 
it  was  enough  to  make  him  tremble,  efpecially  when  he  turned 
his  eyes  inward  upon  himfelf  and  faw  the  monftrous  di propor- 
tion between  his  own  abilities  and  the  fituation  and  its  difficulties. 

0 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  men  of  great  legal  knowledge  and 
experience,  he  could  not  think  of  taking  that  Chair  to  which  he 
fo  well  knew  his  own  inadequacy  to  do  juflice  ; if,  therefore,  * 
none  of  thofe  men  to  whom  he  had  alluded  were  named,  he  could 
allure  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  been  propofed,  that  he  fhould 
have  his  mofl  fincere  and  hearty  fuffrage.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  paid 
a few  more  compliments  to  Mr.  Grenville,  in  very  neat  and  ele- 
gant language,  expreffing  his  own  diffidence  and  dillrufl  of  his 
abilities. 

The  Grangers  were  then  defired  to  withdraw,  and  the  Houfe 
divided. 

Ayes  — 

Noes  — 

Majority 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  notice,  that  he  would  the  Mr.  Pitt, 
next  day  open  to  the  Houfe  the  RedrnStions  whicn  he  dioui  ] pro- 
pofe  as  neceifary  to  be  annexed  to  the  Regency. 

The  confideration  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  was  upon  the 
queftion  put,  appointed  for  the  next  day* 

A conference  having  been  defired  by  the  Lords  and  held,  Mr. 

Pitt  acquainted  the  Houfe  that  the  Managers  for  the  Commons 
had  met  the  Managers  for  the  Lords,  who  acquainted  them  they 
had  agreed  to  the  Refolutions  fent  up  by  this  Houfe. 


Euefdayy  “January  6. 

The  Redridtions  and  Limitations  thought  necedary  to  be  annex- 
ed to  the  Regency,  having  been  expedled  to  be  dated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  on 
the  date  of  the  Nation,  the  Houfe  was  prodigioudy  crouded  with 
Members ; above  five  hundred  being  prefent  at  one  period  of  the 
day.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  in  about  four 
o’clock,  and  waited  a diort  time  for  Mr.  Fox,  who  came  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  Order  of  the  day  was  moved, 
and, 

Mr.  Loveden  immediately  rofe,  and  requeded  the  attention  of 
the  Houfe  for  a few  minutes. — 

The  Speaker  begged  lird  to  date  the  Quedion  that  had  been 
moved,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Mr.  Love  den  then  rofe  again,  and  began  with  aflerting  his  own  Mr.  Love- 
independency  as  a Member  of  that  Houfe  ; he  faid,  he  had  ever  ^en* 
declared  his  fentiments,  fuch  as  they  were,  with  truth  and  dnee- 
rity,  without  a wifh  to  court  the  countenance  of  party  or  to  folicit 
the  favour  of  power;  that  what  he  faid  in  that  Houfe,  he  would 
abide  by,  confidering  himfelf  as  a free  Agent,  and  determined  to 

continue  fo,  his  maxim  being  nullius  addiftus  jurare  in  verba  jna- 

\ 

giftri — he  was  neither  biaffed  by  affedlion  for  one  fet  of  men,  nor 
mided  by  prejudices  againd  another,  but  adting  upon  what  he  con- 
fidered  to  be  a better  principle,  and  a more  becoming  motive  than 
cither  felf-intered  or  ambition,  an  honed  zeal  for  the  £ood  of  his 

country. 
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country,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  Before  the 
Houfe  proceeded  to  fettle  the  terms  and  confiderations  of  the  Re- 
gency, he  conceived  they  ought  to  know  exactly  where  they  were, 
and  what  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  really  was,  the  providing  for 
which  was  to  be  the  object  of  their  deliberations.  No  Limitations 
of  any  kind  could  be  fuitably  adapted,  without  having  reference  to 
the  caule  that  created  the  neceliity  for  any  ; and,  therefore,  before 
they  went  a ftep  further,  in  his  humble  judgment,  they  ought  to 
know  precifely  what  was  the  prefen t hate  of  his  Majefty’s  health, 
what  the  degree  of  alteration  that  it  had  undergone,  fince  his 
Majehy’s  Phyficians  were  laft  examined,  and  whether  the  proba- 
bility of  his  recovery  was  encreafed,  or  lefs  than  it  had  been,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  Majeily’s  Phyficians  at  that  time.  Reports  had 
gone  abroad  of  a very  contradi&ory  kind,  and  the  authority  of  the 
different  Phyficians  who  attended  his  Majeily,  had  been  made  ufe 
of  to  give  fandtion  to  thofe  reports.  He  had  that  day  feen  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Phyficians  in  queftion,  in  which  the  writer 
fully  concradidted  the  report,  in  the  circulation  of  which  his  name 
had  been  made  ufe  of.  Reports  bad  alfo  gone  forth,  that  the 
opinions  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  were  not.  faithfully  communi- 
cated to  the  public ; now  although  that  Houfe  could  not  a 61 
upon  rumour,  he  thought  it  highly  necelfary,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  reports  refpedting  his  Majelty’s  indifpofition  Ihould 
be  afcertained,  and  that  the  Houfe,  who  were  entitled  to  know  the 
truth,  Ihould  have  the  whole  truth  complete  before  them.  With 
that  view  it  was  that  he  had  rifen,  and  although  he  did  not  wifh 
to  prefs  any  unneceffary  motion  on  the  Houfe,  yet  as  the  Limita- 
tions would  neceffarily  be  governed  by  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
bability of  his  Majelty’s  fpeedy  recovery,  that  important  fa&  ought 
to  be  afcertained,  becaufe  if  his  Majelty’s  prefent  incapacity  was 
but  a mere  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Aifthority,  Limitations  to  a particular  extent  only,  might  be  pro- 
per; but  it  would  have  a very  different  eftedt  on  men’s  minds  if 
the  lufpenfion  was  to  laft  for  any  confiderable  length  of  time. 
Mr.  Loveden  concluded  with  reading  a Motion,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  ffate,  that  various  reports  having  been  circulated 
and  different  opinions  entertained  of  the  State  of  his  Majefty’s 
Health,  it  was  neceffary  that  his  Majeily’s  Phyficians  Ihcijld  again 
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undergo  an  examination  touching  the  fame,  for  the  information 
and  fatisfadion  of  that  Houle. 

# 

There  being  a general  cry  on  the  Oppofition  fide  of  “ Move  / 

Move  /'* 

Mr.  Loveden  was  about  to  hand  his  Motion  to  the  Chair, 
when 

The  Speaker  informed  him,  that  there  was  a Queftion  already 
before  the  Houfe,  viz.  the  Queftion,  “ that  the  Order  of  the 
Dry  be  read,’’  which  muft  be  difpofed  of  before  any  other  quef- 
ticn  could  be  entertained  by  the  Houfe. 

Mr.  Hujfey  called  upon  the  Speaker  from  the  fide  gallery  to 
know,  who  had  moved  the  queftion  of  the  Order  of  the  Day? 

The  Speaker  laid  it  was  moved  by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  bench  to  the  right  of  the  Chair. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (who  had  moved  it)  rofe,  Mr.  Pitt, 
not  he  laid  merely  to  afeertain  who  had  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day,  becaufe  it  was  perfectly  immaterial  who  it  was  that 
had  moved  that  queftion,  fince  that  it  had  been  regularly  put 
from  the  Chair,  was  what  no  man  could  deny,  and  therefore 
the  proper  way  of  making  room  for  the  Motion  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  fide  the  Houfe,  would  be  to  negative 
the  Motion  then  before  them.  The  fubftantial  queftion  for  them 
to  decide  whs,  whether  now  they  were  aflembled,  agreeable  to  full 
notice,  for  the  purpofe  of  going  into  a Committee,  in  order  to 
hear  the  Limitations  and  Reftridions  which  he  Ihould  have  the 
honour  to  fubmit  to  the  impartial  decifton  of  the  Houfe,  or  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  interpofe  this  additional  delay,  in  order  to  ftop 
fhort  in  their  proceedings  and  wait  for  further  information.  As 
much  as  he  Ihould  lament  every  delay  that  prevented  them  from 
putting  Government  into  a fituation  in  which  it  could  ad  with 
energy  and  effefi,  [a  cry  of  hear!  hear!]  He  laid,  he  wilhed 
Gentlemen  to  hear,  and  therefore  he  repeated,  that  anxious  as  he 
was  to  have  the  Government  put  into  fuch  a fituation  as  Ihould 
enable  it  to  ad  with  energy  and  effed,  he  Ihould  neverthelefs 
think  it  better  to  proceed  prudently  and  properly,  though  a little 
more  time  were  loft,  than  raffily  and  upon  inefficient  grounds  to 
rtfque  an  error  in  a matter  of  fo  much  magnitude  and  importance. 
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Before  the  Houfe,  however,  confented  to  interpofe  any  farther 
delay,  it^was  worth  while  to  confider  what  information  they  had 
to  proceed  on  already,  and  whe:her  any  farther  information  were 
neceflary  or  not.  The  iirll  leading  fad  contained  in  the  Report 
of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  was  what  that  Houfe  had  already  re- 
folved,  viz.  that  his  Majefty  was  incapable  of  meeting  his  Parlia- 
ment and  attending  to  public  bufinefs.  The  fecond  Queftion  was, 
that  his  Majefty  was  likely  to  recover.  Was  there  any  thing  to 
make  the  profped  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  lefs  probable,  or  was 
there  any  reafon  to  enable  Gentlemen  to  Hate  any  given  period 
within  which  it  was  likely  not  to  take  place?  Could  any  Gentle- 
man fuggeft,  that  there  were  grounds  for  either  of  thefe  two  dif- 
ferent opinions  becaufe  if  neither  of  thefe  poinfc,  could  be  ftated, 
he  mull  for  one  think  that  the  Houfe  had  already  before  them  fuf* 
ficient  information  to  enable  them  to  proceed,  and  that  they  ought 
to  proceed  without  further  delay.  Alt  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians 
agreed  in  the  fir  ft  important  fad  which  the  Houfe  had  voted,  viz* 
That  his  Majefty  was  incapable  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs; 
and  they  all  faid  that  there  was  a probability  of  his  recovery, 
though  they  could  not  fix  any  period  of  its  taking  place.  But  the 
Houfe  knew,  that  there  were  thofe  among  the  Phyficians,  who1 
were  mod  converfant  with  the  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty 
was  aniided,  and  who  had  Hated  what  was  the  longeft  time  at 
which  perfons  aftiided  with  the  diforder  in  queftion  had  been 
cured;  and  alfo,  as  far  as  any  thing  like  an  average  could  be 
drawn  in  fuch  cafes,  what  was  the  average  length  of  time  before 
a cure  could  be  effeded,  and  thence  had  fuggefted,  'that,  in  their 
opinion,  his  Majefty’s  recovery  was,  moft  probably,  not  at  any 
very  diftant  period  ; therefore  he  conceived  the  Houfe  had  fuffi- 
cient  ground  to  go  upon  without  further  delay,  and  perfonally 
feeling  extremely  defrous  that  Government  ftiould  as  foon  as  pof- 
jible  be  reftored  to  its  neceflary  energy  and  dfed,  on  account  of  1 
the  ftuation  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed,  but  1 
feeling  it  ftill  more  on  account  of  the  public,  he  owned  he  was 
anxious  to  interpofe  no  farther  delay,  but  immediately  to  go  into  . 
the  Committee  agreeable  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  that  he  might 
ftate  what  he  had  to  fubmit  to  the  impartial  deciiion  of  the  Houfe. 
If,  therefore,  no  Gentleman  could  fuggeli  that  any  new  grounds 
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arifen  fince  the  lafl  examination  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  to 
induce  the  Houfe  to  change  their  opinion  on  the  two  important 
fads  refulting  from  that  examination,  he  fhould  think  it  is  duty 
to  oppofe  the  Motion  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  contend  for 
the  Order  of  the  Day’s  being  then  read. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  oppofe  the  QuelHon^r*  Fox* 
for  reading  the  Order  of  the  Day,  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  behind  him  had  made  the  motion  that  he 
had  Hated,  becaufe  he  thought  the  difcuffion  it  had  occafioned, 

WuS  extremely  proper,  and  becaufe  it  was  undoubtedly  necefiary 
that  they  fhould  have  fome  precife  knowledge  of  the  Hate  of  his 
MajeHy’s  health,  previous  to  their  deliberations  as  to  what  might, 
or  might  not ''be  fit  reitri&ions  to  impofe  on  the  Regent.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oyer  the  way,  feemed  to  go  upon  the  Re- 
port of  the  Phyficians,  when  they  were  examined  by  a Committee 
of  that  Houfe,  and  had  faid,  that  they  all  agreed  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  and  that  at  no  very  diHant 
period.  It  was  not  neceffary  to  enter  into  any  argument  as  to  the 
precifion  of  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  Hated,  but 
certainly  he  had  not  precifely  Hated  the  fafts  as  refulting  from  the 
Report  of  the  Examination  of  his  MajeHy’s  Phyficians.  That 


they  generally  agreed  that  it  was  probable  his  Majefty  might 
recover,  was  undoubtedly  true,  but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
period  when  that  recovery  might  be  expefted.  Dr.  Warren,  in 
his  mind,  not  only  declared  no  fuch  thing,  but  declared  a perfect 
ignorance  about  it,  and  had  exprelsly  faid,  that  he  could  not  give 
apy  fads  faction  on  that  head  whatever.  If,  therefore,  they  were 
to  go  upon  the  Order  of  the  Day,  they  were  bound  to  fhut  their 
cars  to  all  the  reports  out  of  doors,  and  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  defired  them  to  confine  themfelves  to  the  fa&s  refult- 


ing from  the  Report  on  the  Table,  they  ought  to  do  fo  Hri&ly, 
only  keeping  on  their  minds  what  of  courfe  would  not  fail  to  have 
its  due  impreffion  on  every  Gentleman,  viz.  that  the  information 
they  were  defired  to  proceed  on,  was  information  communicated 
four  weeks  ago,  and  that,  therefore,  they  w'ere  to  confider  that 
four  weeks  had  elapfed  without  any  alteration  whatever  in  his 
Majefty’s  health.  Mr.  Fox  faid,  that  as  fo  many  contrary 
reports  m favour  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  were  in  circulation. 


he 
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iie  thought  the  matter  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe  ; net 
that  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  paying  attention  to  common 
reports,  in  general  no  man  treated  them  with  mire  contempt  ; 
but  he  had  heard  that,  in  another  place,  a perfon  of  no  incon- 
hderable  authority,  his  Majefty’s  firft  Minider,  fird  in  rank,  and 
by  no  means  lad  in  confequence  (he  faid  he  meant  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  declared  that  he  had  grounds  to  hope  boon  to  hear  of 
his  Majedy’s  recovery.  This  declaration  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider as  highly  improper  to  be  made,  becaufe,  as  on  the  one  hand, 
11  any  man  ihould  unfortunately  have  reafon  to  entertain  the  me- 
lancholy opinion,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  his  Majefty’s 
recovery  at  all,  he  Ihould  deem  it  highly  improper  for  fuch  a one 
to  declare  his  fentiments ; fo  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  man 
thought  he  had  good  reafon  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  recovery  was  near,  it  appeared  to  him  equally  improper  for 
him  to  declare  it,  becaufe  no  man  ought  to  declare  his  fentiments 
either  on  one  fide  of  the  quedion  or  the  other,  uniefs  the  grounds 
upon  which  thofe  fentiments  relied,  could  be  made  the  objeds  of 
examination  and  enquiry,  and  the  fads  fubliantiated  by  evi- 
dt  net . Mr.  1 ox  enforced  • this  dodrine  by  much  argument,  and 
talked  of  the  pollible  cate  of  certaih  perfons  fpreading  rumours 
and  reports,  merely  with  a view  to  delude  the  people  by  falfe 
hopes,  and  induce  Gentlemen  to  vote  under  an  ill-founded  pre- 
iumption  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  of  which  there  might  not  in 
truJi  exill  the  fmallell  probability.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wife, 
thereroie,  to  lliut  their  ears  againll  all  rumours  and  reports  what- 
ever, and  to  ad  merely  from  the  Report  of  their  Committee.  In 
that  Report  they  would  fee,  that  his  Majedy’s  Phyficians  had  all 
of  them  been  alked,  whether  figns  of  convalefcence  appeared, 
whicn  was  beyond  all  quedion  a-  material  part  of  the  examination. 
If  no  figns  of  convalefcence  had  lince  appeared,  and  none,  the 
phyncians  had  all  agreed,  had  then  appeared,  a new  enquiry 
certainly  was  not  necedary.  If  figns  of  convalefcence  had  fmee 
appealed  in  his  Majedy,  as  it  had  been  indudrioufly  rumoured 
they  had,  an  enquiry  was  necedary;  firft,  with  refped  to  the  fad 
ijf  thofe  figns ; and  fecondly,  with  refped  to  the  opinions  formed  of 
thofe  figns  by  his  Majedy’s  Phyficians.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Houfe  agreed  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  they  were  to  abide 
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by  the  Report  of  their  Committee,  and  to  wave  farther  enquiry, 
they  would,  he  trufted,  ftiut  their  ears  to  every  idle  report  that 
was  abroad,  and  go  only  by  the  papers  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Edwards  rofe  to  fpeak  of  the  fituation  of  his  Majefty,  as  Mr.  E4- 
deferibed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  He  faid,  that  the  Phy- 
ficians  had  not  defired  to  be  underftood  that  his  Majefty  had  afford- 
ed fymptoms  of  a recovery  having  began  to  take  place,  but  that 
there  were  previous  figns  of  a recovery  being  likely  to  take  place.  * 

This  information  was  given  the  Houfe  four  weeks  ago,  and  there- 
fore he  was  of  opinion  that  a frefh  examination  fhould  be  had,  be- 
caufe  if  four  weeks  ft  nee,  though  there  was  no  fymptom  of  an 
a&ual  recovery,  but  rather  the  femblance  of  a fymptom,  it  ought 
to  be  afeertained  to  the  Houfe  whether  the  probability  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  recovery,  had  encrealed  or  diminifhed.  Some  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  fide,  having  laughed  when  Mr.  Edwards  ufed  the  ex- 
prefiion,  a femblance  of  a fymptom  y he  declared  he  had  no  doubt  but 
thofe  Gentlemen  wiftied  by  their  infults,  to  induce  him  to  fupprefs 
his  fentiments,  but  as  he  neither  courted  their  favours,  nor  dreaded 
their  frowns,  he  would  continue  to  do  his  duty,  and  though  he 
fhould  lit  down  then,  he  did  fo  merely  becaufe  he  did  not  wifh  to 
take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  Houfe,  but  when  the  great  Quef- 
tion  of  Limitation  came,  he  would  very  fully  fpeak  his  fentiments 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Burke  began  by  taking  notiie  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- Mr.  Burke, 
chequer’s  declaration,  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  Government 
fhould  be  put  in  a fituation  to  aft  with  energy  and  effect.  He  gave 
the  Houfe  joy  of  that  declaration,  it  was  the  ftrft  time  they  had 
heard  of  it,  and  it  was  well  worth  their  notice.  The  Houle  would 
recoiled,  that  when  the  Report  of  their  Committee  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  they  were  given  to  underftand,  that  the  King’s  illnefs 
was  likely  to  laft  but  a fhort  time,  and  then,  a full  month  after- 
wards, they  heard  that  they  were  exactly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  ex- 
pectance that  they  had  been  in  when  their  Report  was  made.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  declared,  that  they  were  to  go  upon 
that  Report  as  the  ground  of  their  proceedings,  having  110  more 
recent  information  to  go  upon.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  fay  the  Report  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  had  not  been 
.made  ftnee  the  Report  of  that  Houfe ; the  examinaton  before  the 
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Houfe  of  Lords  was  taken  fince,  and  taken  on  oath,  which  it  muff 
be  allowed  gave  the  Report  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  more  authority, 
than  the  Report  upon  their  table  could  poflefs.  That  Report  the 
Lords  had  publilhed  for  their  information,  and  for  the  information 
of  the  world  in  general.  That  Report  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
that  Report  faid,  that  the  probability  of  his  Majt  fty’a  recovery  was 
more  doubtful  than  their  Report  tfated  it  to  be.  Nobody,  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  ought  to  date  fads  without  fub- 
llantiating  them,  and  going  into  an  enquiry.  He  had  taken  pains 
to  afcertain  fads,  and  he  was  ready,  at  a proper  time,  to  prove 
them  to  the  convi&ion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and  of  that 
Houfe.  Becaufe  he  had  not  been  of  the  Committee  he  had  but 
little  authority,  and  having  but  little  authority,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  make  up  for  it  by  information,  and  therefore  he  had  re- 
forted  to  the  Report  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Jn  confequence  of  his 
Majefty’s  unfortunate  illnefs,  what  infinite  calamities  had  happen- 
ed to  the  country,  calamities  that  might  be  followed  by  others, 
unlefs  fpeedily  prevented,  which  he  dreaded  to  think  of ; the 
fooner,  therefore,  the  Government  was  reftored  to  its  energy  and 
effed,  the  better  undoubtedly  ; but  then  it  ought  to  be  really  3 
Government  of  energy  and  efied,  and  not  a maimed,  crippled, 
and  impotent  mockery  of  Government.  In  order  to  afcertain  the 
fad,  however,  that  his  Majeity’s  illnefs  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
fhort  duration,  let  them  turn  to  the  Report  printed  by  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.  Mr.  Burke  here  read  feveral  queftions  and  anfwers  from 
the  examination  of  one  of  his  Majeily’s  Phyficians  before  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  fubltance  of  which  quellions  and 
anfwers  was  as  follow  : 

“ Are  there  any  figns  of  convalefcence  ? — None.  Since  you 
*f  was  called  in  to  his  Majefty,  were  there  any  figns  ? — There 
“ were  none.  Is  there  any  probability,  of  cure  r — It  diminifhes 
“ in  proportion  as  the  time  of  the  diforder’s  continuance 
“ lengthens.’*  ^ \ ; j| 

Here,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  was  a regular  ratio  to  guide  the  Houfe 
in  forming  their  judgment  j here  were  llrong  grounds  to  govern 
their  opinions  by,  and  if  the  argument  was  a true  one,  there  was 
no  fit  ground  to  examine  the  Phylicians  again.  If  the  lad  an- 
fwer  he  had  read,  was  to  be  depended  on,  and  let  the  Houfe  re- 
member 
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member  it  was  an  anfwer  delivered  by  a grave  and  learned  Phy- 
fician  on  oath,  it  bound  their  Speaker,  it  bound  him  [Mr.  Burke] 
and  it  bound  every  one  of  them.  It  was  their  duty  to  pay  it  due 
attention  before  they  cut  and  carved  the  Government,  as  they 
would  cut  out  morfels  for  hounds,  rather  than  imolate  it  as  a fa- 
crifice  to  the  gods.  [Here  being  a cry  of  Hear!  Hear!]  Mr. 

Burke  repeated  his  exprefiion,  and  faid,  with  the  Poet,  “ It  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  a fiicrifice  fit  for  gods,  and  not  as — a carrion 
carcafe,  cut  for  hounds. ” The  Report  in  his  hand  exprefsly  faid, 
his  Majefty’s  Recovery  was  lefs  probable,  becaufe  his  illnefs  had 
continued  longer.  They  all  knew  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  had  now 
continued  a full  month  longer,  than  when  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians 
were  examined  before  a Committee  of  that  Houfe.  [The  other 
fide  of  the  Houfe  exprefiing  fome  difguft  at  Mr.  Burke’s  mode  of 
reafoning.]  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  perceived  it  was  the  wifh  of  fome 
Gentlemen  to  difturb  him,  and  prevent  his  delivering  his  fenti-  v 
ments,  they  had  often  done  fo  with  too  much  fuccefs  before,  but 
he  was  determined  they  never  Ihould  gain  their  ends  again. 

Mr.  Baftard  declared,  he  thought  it  immaterial  to  the  purpofe,  Mr.  Baftar* 
which  they  had  all  profefi’ed  to  have  at  heart,  to  have  a further 
examination  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians,  before  they  proceeded  to 
reftore  the  Government  to  its  due  tone.  All  he  wilhed  was,  that 
proper  fteps  might  be  taken  for  that  purpofe,  without  any  further 
delay  ; nor  could  he  conceive,  that  it  was  neceiTary  at  that  mo- 
ment to  inftitute  another  enquiry,  as  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  his 
Majefty’s  health.  They  had  already  refolved,  his  Majeft<y  was  in- 
capable cf  any  public  bufinefs,  and  having  done  fo,  it  was  their 
duty  to  lofe  no  time  in  providing  for  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign 
Authority  thereby  interrupted.  With  that  view  he  had  already 
voted  for  one  of  the  Rcfolutions  propofed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
man.  With  regard  to  the  Regency  and  the  conditions,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  upon  that  fubjedt,  and  was  ready  to  ftate  his 
opinion  whenever  it  Ihould  be  properly  under  their  confideration. 

He  would  only  fay,  that  when  a Bill,  whrch  he  conceived  it  would 
be  ncceftary  to  pafs  on  the  occafion,  fhould  be  introduced,  he 
trufted  proper  care  would  be  taken,  to  provide  that  the  Houfe 
might  receive  conftant  information  of  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s 
health,  and  from  time  to  time  know  of  his  lituation.  There  might, 
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Mr.  Baftard  faid,  be  different  degrees  of  illnefs  with  which  it  had 
pieafed  Providence  to  afflid  his  Majefty,  but  it  was  no  confequence 
to  him  what  the  degree  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  was,  unlefs  it  could 
be  dated  that  he  was  capable  of  attending  to  bufinefs.  He  de- 
clared, he  entertained  a very  high  refped  for  his  Hon.  Friend  who 
had  began  the  debate,  and  having  no  doubt  of  the  purity  of  his 
motive  in  coming  forward  with  the  Motion,  vvifhed  lie  could  have 
concurred  with  him  in  opinion  ; but  as  he  really  thought  it  would 
rather  tend  to  create  unneceffary  delay,  he  willied  him  to  with- 
draw it. 

Fir,  Vanjlttart  begged  to  know  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
what  was  the  name  of  the  Phyfician  whofe  anfwers  he  had  read 
from  the  Report  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  whether  the  other 
Phyficians  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  he  had  dated. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  it  was  the  examination  of  Dr.  Warren.  [A 
general  cry  of  Hear  ! from  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe.]  Mr. 
Burke  immediately  took  fire,  and  with  great  warmth  and  vehe- 
mence faid,  were  their  fchemes  ripe,  that  they  ventured  thus  early 
to  betray  their  fentiments  ? Were  they  going  to  build  a weak  and 
mifcrable  machine  of  Government  on  that  foundation  of  fraud  and 
fallehood,  and  calumny  ? Were  they  going  to  rob  the  firft  Phyfician 
in  this  country  of  his  character?  He  called  upon  them  to  fhew  how 
Dr.  Warren  was  likely  to  have  given  a falfe,  precipitate,  and  ill- 
grounded  account  of  his  Majefty  on  oath  ? By  their  clamour  they 
had  furnifhed  an  unanfwerable  argument  for  frelh  enquiry.  He 
knew  %•  Warren,  he  belonged  to  a fociety  were  the  Dcdor  fre- 
quently came,  and  always  found  him  an  inilrudive  companion, 
and  had  ever  heard  him  confidered  as  a man  of  learning,  integrity, 
and  honour,  but  if  he  fhould  now  find  him  a defperate  Quack, 
unfkilled  in  his  profeflion,  and  daring  enough  to  deceive  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  and  to  deliver  an  ignorant  and  unfounded  opinion  of  the 
iituaticn  of  his  Majelly  on  oath,  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  alcer- 
tain  the  fad,  and  it  could  be  afeertained  by  another  enquiry, 
where  Dr.  Warren  might  be  uncafcd  to  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and? 
expofed  to  the  contempt  and  ignominy  he  deferved,  if  the  impu- 
tation were  true.  Mr.  Burke  contended,  that  a fudden  cry  was 
more  eloquent  than  any  ccmpofition  of  words,  becaiife  the  genuine 
fciitiment  of  the  foul,  betrayed  itfelf  in  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion. 
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tion,  while  words  were  frequently  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  conceal- 
ing mens  feelings,  and  exhibiting  a falfe  colour  for  their  conduct  to  , 
the  eyes  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Vanfittart  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  certainly  Mr.  Van- 
anfwered  one  part  of  his  requifition,  but  he  had  taken  no  notice  httait‘ 
of  the  other,  which  was  a defire  to  know  whether  the  reft  of  his 
Majefty’s  Phyficians  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren, 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  read  to  the  Houfe  from  the 
printed  Report. 

Sir  James  Johufione  declared,  he  was  forry  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Gentleman  fhould  prevent  them  from  going  upon  the  moft  glorious  Johnftone* 
aft  that  the  fubjefts  of  a free  country  could  perform,  namely,  the 
exercife  of  their  undoubted  right  to  provide  a Government  for 
themfelves,  when  the  natural  Government  was,  through  accident, 
or  the  unfortunate  incapacity  of  his  Majefty,  no  longer  able  to  aft. 

Sir  James  protefted  that  he  fpoke  his  genuine  fentiments,  indepen- 
dent of  favour,  or  any  motive  whatever,  but  a fenfe  of  his  duty. 

He  had  never  been  at  St.  James’s  fince  the  year  1761,  nor  at 
Carleton  Houfe  in  his  life  ; but  he  thought  that  a man  might  be  a 
good  Member  of  Parliament,  and  do  his  duty  in  that  Houfe,  with- 
out either  cringing  at  Court,  or  facrificing  to  the  rifing  Sun. 

Belides,  hovv  abfurd  was  the  expeftation  of  thofe  who  wifhed  for  a 
further  enquiry.  Was  it  ever  known  that  two  Phyficians  agreed 
in  opinion  in  the  world  ! It  was  impoftible  to  make  them  agree 
upon  any  cafe,  and  therefore  it  was  idle  to  expeft  it,  for  which 
reafon  he  advifed  the  Houfe,  who  were  the  true  Phylicians  of  the 
State,  to  prefcribe  for  it  without  farther  delay. 

Mr.  Loveden  confeffed,  that  he  had  received  fome  information  Mr.  Love- 
from  the  difcufiion,  but  his  mind  was  not  fatisfied  ; he  was,  he <len* 
faid,  always  happy  when  he  could  coincide  in  opinion  with  his 
Hon.  Friend  [Mr.  Baftard  ;]  but,  on  this  occafion,  his  Hon.  Friend 
had  declared  that  his  mind  was  made  up  upon  the'fubjeft,  and 
therefore  he  wifhed  for  no  farther  enquiry.  Upon  a fimilar  prin- 
ciple, viz.  becaufe  his  mind  not  not  maa£  up  upon  the  fubjeft,  he 
wifhed  for  farther  information  to  enable  him  to  decide  as  an  honeft 
man  ought.  A variety  of  contradictory  reports  were  in  circulation 
refpefting  the  Hate  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  and  he  could  only 
ipeak  frem  rumour.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  he  had  heard  it  de- 
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dared,  that  his  Majefty  was  To  much  better,  that  there  were  good 

4 

grounds  to  hope  for  hb  fpeedy  recovery.  He  had  elfe where  heard 
dire&lv  the  contrary  j his  only  wife  was  to  come  at  the  truth,  and 
that  the  Houfe  ihould  have  the  whole  truth  before  them. 

Lord  North  faid,  he  rofe  to  take  up  but  little  of  their  time,  but 

as  a fudden  cry  had  burft  forth,  when  the  name  of  a Phyfician  had 

« 

been  mentioned,  to  whom  he  con  felled  himfelf  greatly  indebted, 
and  as  that  cry  might  be  differently  interpreted  by  thofe  without 
doors  from  its  real  meaning,  he  could  not  avoid  rifing  to  do  juilice 
to  a character,  that  might  be  very  materially  and  very  ferioufly 
affe&ed,  unlefs  fome  explanation  were  given,  to  prevent  a falfe 
and  injurious  impreflion  obtaining.  The  cry  to  which  he  alluded, 
might,  like  other  exclamations  of  a fimilar  nature,  have  proceeded 
merely  from  the  warmth  and  ardour  of  Debate  ; but  as^  it  could 
not  be  recalled,  it  might  be  underllood,  as  if  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe  had  reafon  to  doubt  the  feill  and  integrity  of  Dr.  Warren. 
Now,  as  he  well  knew,  that  Dr.  Warren  was  a Phyfician  of  great 
learning,  great  ability,  great  honour,  and  great  integrity,  for  the 
fake  of  Dr.  Warren’s  character,  which  could  not  but  be  materially 
hurt,  if  an  idea  fhould  prevail,  that  any  part  of  that  Ploufe  thought 
him  capable  of  giving  falfe  evidence,  of  difguifing  the  truth  when 
under  an  examination  on  oath,  he  called  upon  any  one  who  had 
the  final  le'ft  doubt  of  Dr.  Warren’s  feill  and  integrity,  to  Hate  what 
the  grounds  were,  on  which  he  entertained  that  doubt.  It  was. 
fair  and  candid  for  thofe  who  joined  in  the  cry  to  rife  and  juftify 
it.  If  no  one  Ihould  rife,  when  thus  called  upon,  he  Ihould  take 
the  cry  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a fudden  buril  of  zeal  for 
his  Majelly’s  recovery,  and  that  Dr.  Warren’s  fe.il!  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  as  undoubted,  and  his  integrity  as  unimpeached,  as 
if  no  fuch  cry  had  been  made.  His  Lordfhip  repeated,  that  he 
knew  Dr.  Warren  to  be  an  able,  a learned,  and  an  honeft 
man,  and  that  every  thing  was  due  to  evidence  given  by  fuch 
authority. 

The  Chancellor  of  tbenlxcbequer  rofe  immediately,  and  there  be- 
ing fome  objection  made  by  the  Oppofition  lids  of  the  Houfe,  he 
faid,  that  having  before  explained  on  what  grounds  it  was  that  he 
objefled  to  the  Motion,  and  as  the  greateft  part  cf  the  Debate  that 

enfued,  had  confilled  either  of  comments  cn  what  fallen  from  him, 

or 
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or  of  matter  dire&ed  perfonally  to  him,  it  would  not,  he  conceived, 
be  conlidered  as  any  violent  infringement  of  the  Orders  ui  the 
Houle,  if  he  wifned  to  fpeak  a fecond  time.  He  did  not  rife,  he 
faid,  to  fpeak  of  the  chara&er  or  (kill  of  Dr.  Warren,  his  general 
ficill  as  a Phyfician  was  generally  known  and  acknowledged;  but 
with  refpctft  to  the  particular  diforder  with  which  his  Majeity  was 
afHi&ed,  his  {kill  was  comparatively  little,  conlidered  or  compared 
to  that  of  thofe  phyficians  who  had  made  that  diforder  their  pecu- 
liar object  of  attention  ; and  in  faying  this,  he  begged  the  Iloufe 
to  know  that  he  fpoke  from  undoubted  authority,  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Warren  himfelf,  who  in  his  examination  told  them,  that  he 
always  thought  it  necelfary  to  call  in  and  confult  others  more  ex- 
perienced in  that  fpecies  of  praflice  than  himfelf.  He  repeated, 
therefore,  his  objection  to  any  unneceffary  delay,  but  after  the 
very  extraordinary  footing  upon  which  what  he  had  before  faid  had 
been  placed,  it  became,  in  his  mind,  unavoidable  that  fome  far- 
ther enquiry  Ihould  be  gone  into.  He  had  faid,  that  the  Report 
gave  them  ample  grounds  for  proceeding,  and  then  a Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  got  up,  and  told  the  Houfe  they  were  to  confider 
the  probability  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  to  Hand  exadly  as  it  did 
four  weeks  ago,  with  this  difference,  that  the  probability  of  his 
Ma jelly’s  recovery  was  the  more  diftant  becaufe  a month  had  elapled 
fince  it  had  been  declared  ; to  that  opinion  he  could  not  accede  ; 
but  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  thought  it  a conceffion,  becaufe 
he  did  not  wilh  for  any  farther  examination,  he  was  welcome  fo  to 
conlider  it.  To  the  bell  of  his  belief,  the  very  r'everfe  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  inference  was  the  fatt ; and  when  he  made  fuch 
a declaration,  from  the  Htuation  in  which  he  Hood,  he  could  not 
be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  wholly  without  information,  when  he  de- 
clared, what  he  knew  induced  him  to  make  this  fuggellion  to  the 
Houfe.  With  regard  to  their  future  proceeding,  he  thought  the 
grounds  afforded  by  the  Report  of  the  Examination  of  MajcHy’s 
Phyficians  ample  ; and  that  the  two  fadls  to  which  he  had  before 
alluded,  were  fufficient  to  juftify  all  that  he  had  to  propofe  to  the 
Committee;  but  when  he  found,  under  the  pretence  of  fuppofing 
that  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  his  Majelly’s  health  in  the 
courfe  of  the  pall  month.  Hated  in  fuch  a way  as  to  extort  from 
him,  what  he  had  juft  faid,  and  which  he  had  cautioufty  avoided 
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in  his  former  fpeech,  from  a conviction  that  the  Houfe  could  not 
proceed  upon  private  opinions  delivered,  or  encomiums  paffed  by 
others  on  particular  characters,  but  mult  have  the  grounds  of  thofe 
opinions,  and  the  truth  of  thofe  encomiums  fubftantiated  by  an 
enquiry,  he  was  of  neceffity  compelled  to  agree  to  that  enquiry. 
He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remark  a little  on  the  fituation  in 
which  they  were  difcuffing  the  fubjeCt.  The  noble  Lord  over  the 
way  had  talked  of  the  ardour  and  warmth  common  to  .debate  ; he 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  to  debates  on  political  quehions,  where 
men  were  governed  by  their  partiality  (and  he  meant  a laudable 
partiality  to  one  fet  of  men  over  another)  from  perfuafion  that 
their  political  fy item  was  wifer,  they  might  lhew  a degree  of  ar- 
dour, and  occalionally  betray  warmth,  but  in  the  prefent  dif- 
cuiiion  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  becaufe  there  could 
be  but  one  wilh  ; lie  could  not,  therefore,  but  moft  ferioufly  la- 
ment the  degree  of  warmth  that  had  been  ufed  where  nothing  like 
violence  oup-ht  to  have  characterized  their  difeuffion.  He  could 

O 

not  but  lament  in  particular,  that  the  Right  lion.  Gentleman  over 
againft  him  had  done  himfelf  fo  much  injury  as  to  have  betrayed  a 
degree  of  warmth  that  feemtd  to  have  arifen  from  his  entertaining 
willies  different  from  thofe  of  the  red  of  the  Houfe.  If  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  difeovered,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Hcafe 
of  Commons  was  not  enough  to  proceed  on,  and  that  the  Report 
of  the  Lords  was  neceffary  to  be  recurred  to,  and  if  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  felt  the  impropriety  of  delay,  was  it  fair,  was  it 
candid,  that  an  argument  fhould  be  Hated  on  thofe  grounds  for 
further  enquiry,  and  the  Report  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  Ihould  be 
quoted,  without  once  Hating  to  the  Houfe,  that  the  Report  was  a 
Report  delivered  rnd  printed  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  nearly  a month 
ago  ? Having  ironically  remarked  on  the  great  emphaiis  which  Mr. 
Burke  had  laid  on  this  circumflance,  he  faid,  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  neceffity,  and  merely  to  prevent  the  Houfe  from 
doing  what  heconfidcred  as  totally  irregular  and  improper,  namely,  I 
the  proceeding  to  aCl  upon  the  private  opinions  of  any  man,  when 
the  grounds  of  thofe  opinions  could  be  fubilantiated  ; he  felt  him- 
felf i educed  to  the  neceffity  of  agreeing  to  a further  enquiry  ; but 
the  Houfe.  he  conceived,  would  inkitute  the  enquiry  by  a Motion 
more  generally  exp  relied  than  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
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and  that  they  would,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  proceed  as  before 
by  a Selecl  Committeee,  who  might,  he  hoped,  finifh  their  exami- 
nation in  half  a day,  or  little  more  ; and,  as  the  Houfe  might 
content  themfelves  with  having  the  Report  (which  would,  he  fup- 
pofed,  be  a Ihort  one)  read  without  waiting  for  its  being  printed, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  lofe  more  than  a day  or  two  at  fartheil. 

Upon  thefe  grounds,  he  fhould  be  happy  to  withdraw  the  Queltion 
of  the  Order  of  the  Day,  wifhing,  however,  that  they  might  not 
millake  the  principles,  on  which  it  was  that  he  did  fo. 

Mr.  Burke  in  reply  faid,  he  always  thought  it  neceffary  to  (land  Mr.  Burke, 
upon  his  guard  when  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  undertook  his 
defence.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  not  being  able  to  do  any 
thing  by  reafoning,  had  fallen  upon  his  motives  inliead  of  his  ar- 
guments, well  knowing  that  it  was  a lafer  mode  of  attack,  be- 
caufe  every  man  could  judge  of  the  j allice  of  the  one,  though  no 
one  could  poffibly  guefs  at  the  truth  of  the  other,  and  theiefore 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  judged  him  from  the  motives  with*- 
in  his  own  breaft.  There  was,  however,  fo  much  of  malice  in  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  companion,  and  fo  much  of  cenfure  in 
his  lamentations,^  that  he  hoped  the  Right  lion.  Gentleman  would 
be  fo  good  as  to  fpare  his  pity,  and  leave  him  out  of  his  lamenta- 
tions for  the  future.  After  a preface  to  this  effedt,  Mr.  Burke,  in 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Vanfittart’s  queftion,  whether  the  other  Phyficians 
concurred  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Warren,  read  feme  ex^ra&s  from 
Sir  George  Baker’s  examination.  He  then  took  notice  of  Mr. 

Pitt’s  farcafm  about  the  itone  and  emphafis  with  which  he  had 
mentioned  the  circumftance  of  the  Lords  Report  being  a month 
old,  and  contended,  that  if  me  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  preferibed 
the  mode  of  examination  of  the  Phyficians,  the  Houfe  never  would 
come  at  the  truth,  becaufe  if  learned  men  were  to  examined  by 
ignorant  men,  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  rendered  the  learning 
of  the  former  of  no  avail,  it  being  impofiible  for  thofe  who  were 
moil  knowing  in  a difficult  profefiion,  to  put  fuch  queflions  to 
knowing  men,  as  fhould  extract  the  neceffary  information,  which 
could  only  be  got  at,  by  fuffering  the  learned  to  difeourfe  at  large, 
and  as  they  thought  proper  of  themfelves,  and  then  to  extradl  and 
colledl  from  the  whole  of  their  difeourfe  what  was  matter  of  ne- 
cehary  information.,  If  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  among* 
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his  Majefiy’s  Phyficians,  why  was  not  Dr.  Monro  called  in?  The 
keeper  of  one  mad-houfe  ought  to  be  fet  againft  the  keeper  of  ano- 
ther, and  by  the  oppofitiem  they  would  come  at  the  truth.  He 
knew  that  Dr.  Monro  was  to  that  day  confulted  by  the  firft  Phy- 
ficians in  exiflence.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  called  for 
good  grounds  to  be  fhevvn,  why  opinions  were  entertained  that  his 
Majefty’s  recovery  was  more  improbable  than  it  had  been  four 
weeks  fmee  ; he  in  like  manner  called  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  ftiew  what  grounds  there  were  for  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  there  exifting  a greater  probability  of  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery now  than  there  exifted  then.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  forced  him  to  fay  fomething  from  his  having  thrown  out  a 
moft  malignant  and  unmerited  imputation.  To  charge  him  with 
not  wifhing  his  Majefty  to  recover,  was  as  foul  an  afperfion  as 
could  have  come  from  the  lowcft  man  in  that  Houfe  ; and  he,  Mr. 
Burke  Hid,  fhould  be  the  laft  free-man  in  it,  if  he  fuffered  hirn- 
felf,  at  any  time,  to  be  brow  beaten  by  that  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  fond  of  throwing  about 
his  treafons  and  his  ill-wifhes,  he  never  would  tamely  fubmit  to 
either.  With  regard  to  any  warmth  that  he  had  betrayed,  he  had 
not  let  a word  efcape  him  that  he  fhould  be  aftiamed  to  have  re- 
corded. His  voice  was  weak,  and  therefore  he  was  forced  to  raile 
and  exert  it,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  he  was  in  a paftion  ; he 
might  fay,  with  one  of  the  Ancients,  who  had  been  charged  with 
being  in  a paftion,  “ let  my  pulfe  be  felt,  and  fee  if  it  does  not 
beat  temperately  ?”  When  he  fpoke  of  ? fncffc  without  being  ready 
to  adduce  any  authority  for  it  ; then  let  him  be  arraigned  by  the 
Right  Hon.  GenPeman,  and  bad  motives  be  aferibed  to  him.  He 
hoped  to  meet  with  judges  more  favourable  than  to  judge  him  from 
imputed  wifhes,  when  he  had  argued  from  authentic  information. 
W;hen  he  fled  from  inquiry,  then  let  the  Hon.  Gentleman  aim  his 
envenomed  fhafts  at  him.  He  was  ready  to  go  into  a full  and  free 
enquiry  at  the  bar,  there  he  could  do  juftice  to  himfelf,  but  not  in 
a Committee.  Let  Dr.  Warren  be  placed  againft  another  eminent 
Phyficiati,  and  a keeper  of  a mad-houfe,  with  thirty  patients, 
againft  the  keeper  of  a mad-houfe  with  three  hundred,  and  by  that 
means  the  Houfe  would  obtain  real  information. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Roll/  rofe  to  obferve,  that  all  the  blame  imputable  to  the  in-  Mr.  Rolle. 
trodu&ion  of  the  name  of  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  that  day, 
was  imputable  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  and  not  to  thole  on 
the  fide  on  which  he  was,  for  that  Dr.  Warren’s  name  had  been 
fii  lt  mentioned  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  himfelf. 

Mr.  Pultcney  declared  himfelf  forry,  that  fo  much  warmth  had  Mr.  Pulce- 
been  {hewn  in  the  Debate;  he  owned  he  was  defirous  of  calling. 
back  the  Houfe  to  a proper  degree  of  temper,  and  was  ag'ainft 
withdrawing  the  Queftion  for  the  Order  of  the  Day.  He  con- 
iidered  both  fides  of  the  Houfe  had  been  drawn  from  their  object 
merely  by  warmth,  and  that  they  had  thence  forgot  how  much  the 
country  had  already  fuffered,  and  was  daily  fuffering  by  delay. 

If  any  man  were  to  fay  that  it  was  impoffible  for  his  Majefty  to 
recover,  that  would  be  a ground  for  farther  enquiry  ; or  if  any 
man  were  to  fay  that  his  Majefty  was  capable  of  doing  public  buli- 
nefs,  that  alfo  would  be  a ground  for  enquiry,  but  neither  of  thofe 
things  were  Paid.  Between  the  two  there  might  be  many  ftiades  cf 
difference,  but  the  Houfe  had  no  occafion  to  meddle  with  any  one 
of  them,  and  therefore  he  was  againft  the  fuffering  the  Motion  to 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Fox  Hid,  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  Mr.  Fox. 
fpoke  I a ft  lhould  have  obje&ed  againft  withdrawing  the  Queftion  of 
the  Order  of  the  Day.  That  Hon.  Gentleman  had,  he  believed, 
not  been  a confiderabie  time  in  this  country,  and  therefore  he  muff 
be  a ftranger  to  the  various  rumours  and  reports  that  had  been 
circulated.  Had  he  known  as  much  of  thofe  reports  as  he  did, 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  have  thought  the 
propofed  enquiry  abfolutely  neceffary.  With  regard  to  the  two 
propofitions  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  referred  to,  they  were 
pretty  nearly  the  words  he  had  himfelf  ufed  on  the  firft  day  that  the 
fubjedt  had  been  mentioned  in  that  Houfe.  He  had  then  faid, 
that  all  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  had  declared  themfelves  clearly 
and  decifively  of  opinion,  that  his  Majefty  was  incapable  of  meet- 
ing his  Parliament,  and  of  doing  public  bufmefs ; but  that  his 
recovery  was  probable,  though  no  one  of  them  could  fay,  when 
his  recovery  was  likely  to  take  place.  Agreeing,  therefore,  that 
his  Majefty  might  recover,  and  if  the  probability  be  that  he  would 
recover  foon,  that  they  muft  fubmit  for  a ftiort  time  to  a weak 
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Government,  or  clfc  do  3n  injury  to  his  MajeHy  when  the  time 
fhould  arrive  for  him  to  refume  his  Prerogatives.  If  that  be  the 
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argument,  Hill  he  fhould  contend  that  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to 
proceed  to  learn  when  his  Majefly’s  recovery  was  likely  to  take 
place;  for  his  part,  he  had  not  the  lead  doubt  of  the  hopeleffnefs 
of  the  cafe.  Before  he  fat  down,  Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  fhould  take 
notice  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  over 
the  way,  and  enter  his  proteH  again!!  what  mud,  if  continued,  in-, 
evitably  end  in  putting  a llop  to  all  freedom  of  Debate  in  that 
Houfe.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  warmth  and 
faid,  it  was  allowable,  when  the  political  interefts  of  parties  were 
at  Hake,  but  not  then  ; that  therefore  his  Hon.  Friend  had  fpoke 
from  his  wifhes.  If  luch  attempts  to  impute  unbecoming  motives 
to  Members  for  their  arguments  were  made,  unaccompanied  with 
any  one  reafon  in  anfwer  to  thofe  arguments,  it  was  enough  to 
Hre  any  man  w'ith  indignation  ; he  made  uo  fcruple  to  confefs  that 
he  felt  equal  warmth  with  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  as  much  warmth 
as  he  had  ever  felt  on  any  political  queHion — not  from  a wifh  that 
his  MajeHy  might  not  recover,  he  fincerely  wifhed  that  he  might  ; 
but  from  what  was  more  Hrong  in  his  mind  even  than  the  fatis- 
faflion  that  muH  refult  from  his  knowing  that  his  MajeHy  was  re- 
Rorcd  to  his  health,  from  his  defire  that  the  people  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth. — In  fucli  a caule  he  was  not  afhamed  to, 
confefs  himfelf  warm,  and  to  avow  his  defire  and  his  determina- 
tion to  refifl  an  attempt  to  deceive  an  afre&ionate  people,  and  to 
prevent  that  Houfe  from  being  deluded,  under  faife  pretences, 
into  a mode  of  Government  that  would  facrifice  the  ConHitution. 

In  fuch  a caufe  he  felt  a warmth  fuperior  even  to  his  attachment  to 
MajeHy,  fuperior  to  the  love  and  loyalty  a fubjedl  owed  his  Sove- 
reign, an  attachment  founded  in  the  love  of  a man  of  honour  to 
truth,  and  in  his  deteftation  of  falfehood.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  cry  had  been  given  from  the  other  fide, 
when  Dr.  Warren’s  name  had  been  mentioned,  it  was  impoflible  .■ 
for  the  friends  of  that  Gentleman,  and  for  every  man  feeling  like 
a Gentleman,  not  to  feel  contempt.  A Phyfician’s  eminence, 
above  all  other  prefeiiions  whatever,  Hood  upon  the  moil  fecure  and 
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certain  footing  ; no  man  employed  a Phyfician  from  favour  ; no 
man  employed  a Phyfician,  bccaufe  he  was  of  his  party,  nor  be- 
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Cuiifc  he  had  given  him  his  mtereft  at  an  election  : but  they  trull  d 
their  heaith  in  his  hands,  hccaufe  he  was  known  to  poffels  fupeiior 
fkill,  and  on  that  account  alone.  He  would  believe  that  the  great 
perlona.  e before  alluded  to  by  him,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  an 
ill  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren,  when  he  fhould  hear  that  the  learned 
Lord  truded  his  health,  when  h*  fhould  next  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  ill,  in  any  other  hands.  Thefe  were  not  encomiums,  but 
fads.  It  was  the  confidence  with  which  people  of  the  moil  exalted 
ranks  truded  their  health  in  Dr.  Warren’s  hands,  that  made  him 
fo  unufually  eminent  as  a Phyfician.  The  cry , therefore,  if  it 
meant  any  thing,  mud  have  been  meant  to  convey  an  infinuation 
againfl  Dr.  Warren’s  integrity  ; but  as  the  opinion  of  Dr.  War- 
ren’s /kill  never  could  rife,  fo  no  more  could  the  opinion  of  his  in- 
tegrity rife,  though  his  integrity  undoubtedly  equalled  his  fkill* 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pieafed  to  lay,  that  he 
thought  that  the  probability  of  his  Majefly’s  recovery  was  greater 
than  before,  and  he  had  faid,  that  he  had  been  provoked  to  de- 
clare that  to  be  his  private  opinion.  I will  not  be  provoked,  faid 
Mr.  Fox,  to  declare  any  private  opinion  of  mine  to  the  contrary, 
nor  will  I alfent  to  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ; but  if  the 
Houfe  were  to  proceed  on  fhades  of  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  Majefly’s  recovery,  which  he  thought  extremely 
abiurd,  he  fhould  dill  contend,  that  the  enquiry  fhould  be  as  free 
and  open  as  poflib’e.  ?vdr.  Fox  concluded  with  calling  on  Mr. 

Pultcney  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Pulteney  faid  he  meant  to  divide  the  Houfe,  declaring  that  Mr.  Pulte- 
it  was  not  likely  that  all  his  Majefly’s  Phyficians  fhould  decide  m •” 
alike,  and  therefore,  as  he  confidered  the  propofed  Enquiry  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a defign  to  delay,  he  would  take  the  fenie  of 
tl>e  Houfe  on  the  Queftion  of  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rote  to  remind  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  Mr.  Shzn- 
he  was  bound  by  his  own  words  to  fubmit  to  tne  propofed  Enquiry,  dan‘ 
knee  he  had  declared,  that  if  any  Member  affertea,  that  there  was 
a greater  probability  of  the  recovery  of  his  Majefly  fooner  than 
there  had  been  when  the  Phyficians  were  lad  examined,  the  Houfe 
ought  to  proceed  to  another  examination  ? now  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  flood  exaftly  in  that  fituation  himfeif,  having  declared, 
that  he  had,  from  what  he  knew,  reafon  to  believe  that  his  Ma- 
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Jelly’s  fp'eedy  recovery  was  more  probable  than  it  had  been,  and  he 
had  alfo  declared  that  his  opinion  had  been  extorted  from  him. 
Mr.  Sheridan  added  a few  words  to  prove  how  material  it  was  that 
the  Ph\  iicians  characters  fhould  be  facred ; employed  as  they  were 
about  his  Majedy,  and  not  in  any  ordinary  cafe,  the  public  had  an 
intereft  in  their  characters,  and  on  that  depended  all  the  proceed- 
ings  that  they  were  about  to  deliberate  upon  in  that  Houfe. 

Mr.  Pitt,  1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obferved,  that  after  what  had 
paiTed,  he  fhould  be  in  the  lingular  predicament  of  feeling  himfelf 
obliged  to  vote  againft  his  own  Motion,  and  he  owned  he  fhould 
do  it  with  the  greater  reluctance,  as  he  Ihould  have  the  misfortune 
to  differ  from  the  Hon.  Gentleman  under  the  gallery,  who  he  had 
hoped  would  have  waved  his  objection  to  the  withdrawing  of  the 
Queffion  of  the  Order  of  the  Day.  He  objected  to  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
rcprelentation  of  what  he  had  faid  as  being  quite  correct ; he  had 
not  in  his  former  argument  declared,  that  if  any  Member  could 
afiert  that  he  had  reafon  to  believe  his  Majedy’s  foeedy  recovery 
more  probable  than  it  was,  that  the  Houfe  ought  to  proceed  to 
another  enquiry  ; but  he  believed  he  had  faid,  that  if  any  Mem- 
ber could  aflert  or  fugged,  that  he  had  good  reafon  to  think  that 
his  Majclly  would  not  recover,  or  that  he  would  recover  in  any 
given  lime,  in  either  cafe  he  fhould  think  a new  enquiry  neceifary. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  die  could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  extraordinaiy  way  in  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  chofen  to  fiy  nothing  as  -to  his  private  opinion  of  the  proba- 
bility of  his  Majedy’s  fpeedy  recovery,  or  othenvife,  when  at  the 
fame  time  he  had  argued,  that  they  were  to  confder  the  probabi- 
lity of  his  Majedy’s  recovery,  juft  exactly  as  it  dood  when  the  Re- 
port had  been  made  four  weeks  ago,  adding  to  it  the  recollection, 
that  it  was  now  four  weeks  fince  -the  Report  was  made.  This  was 
the  newed  way  ol  faying  nothing  that  he  had  ever  experienced.  He 
declared  he  would  not  retract  any  thing  he  had  ever  faid  in  that 
Houfe,  but  if  the  Examination  were  ordered,  he  conceived  it  mud  1 
not  be  at  the  Bar,  but  by  a Select  Committee,  on  account  of  de- 
licacy, and  every  other  confideration.  He  added,  that  he  was  in 
hopes  the  Committee,  before  they  left  the  Houfe  that  evening, 
would  be  able  to  iffue  their  fummonfes,  and  proceed  to  the  Exa- 
mination 
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mi  nation  the  next  day,  fo  that  as  little  time  as  polhble  might 
be  loll. 

I 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  Teemed  to  accufe  him  Mr.  Fox. 
of  dilingenuoufnefs.  He  had  faid  nothing  but  that  the  ground  of 
the  probability  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  mult  be  drawn  from  the 
papers  before  the  Houfe,  unlefs  a new  enquiry  was  gone  into.  He 
had  given  no  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the  prefent  Rate  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  health,  nor  lhould  the  Right  Hon.  Gent’eman  extort  one 
from  him. 

Sir  Peter  Burrell  faid,  he  fpoke  but  feldom  in  that  Houfe.  but  Sir  Peter 
that  he  always  delivered  his  genuine  fejitiments.  His  opinion  was,  BurrelL 
that  an  Examination  of  the  Phyficians  again  was  abfolutely  neceifary ; 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  an  Examination  at  the  Bar  of  that  Houfe, 
and  not  before  a Select  Committee.  By  that  means  the  Reports 
that  were  abroad  would  be  effectually  and  entirely  done  away; 
which  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  an  examination  in  a corner,  with 
which  he  was  perfuaded  the  public  would  not  be  fatisfied.  Sir  Peter 
was  of  opinion,  that  no  Member  of  that  Houfe  would  put  an  in- 
decent or  an  indelicate  question  to  the  Phyficians;  and,  if  it  was 
by  accident  propofed,  the  Houfe  could  eafily  guard  againft  and 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Pulteney  faid,  if  the  Examination  of  the  Phyficians  were  to  Mr.  Pul- 
take  but  a fingle  day  or  two,  he  might  not,  poflibly,  continue  his  tcney* 
objection  to  withdrawing  the  Queftion  of  the  Order  of  the  Dav  ; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  an  Examination  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe,  the 
Examination  would  not  be  gone  through  in  a week,  and  then  the 
delay  would  be  ferious  indeed. 

Mr.  Sumner  thought  terming  an  Examination  before  a Select  Mr.  Sumner 
Committee  appointed  by  that  Houfe  doing  bufinefs  in  a corner , was 
a reflection  on  the  Gentlemen  who  had  ferved  on  the  laft  Com- 
mittee; and  that  an  Examination  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  would, 

in  his  mind,  lead  to  endlefs  debate  and  delay. 

* 

Mr.  Vyner  faid,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  on  the  laft  Committee,  Mr.  Vyntr. 
and  he  confidered  what  had  been  faid  as  no  reflection  on  himfelf, 
or  any  Member  of  that  Committee,  in  which  he  would  do  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  juftice  to  fay  every  thing  was  done  re- 
gu.arly,  fatf  faCtorily  to  all  the  Members,  with  their  unanimous 
approbation,  and  with  the  flriCtelb  regard  to  nicenefs  and  every 
*hlnS  cf  th‘u  kind  5 blJ*  « the  Report  of  that  Committee  had  not 
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Appeared  to  have  given  compleat  fatisfa&ion  to  the  public  at  large, 
he  was  for  going  into  an  Examination  in  the  mod;  public  manner, 
and  felt  it  not  to  be  any  fort  of  refledion  on  him,  or  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  former  Committee. 

The  fh  ngers  were  here  delired  to  withdraw,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Pulteney  waved  his  objection,  and  the  Quedion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Day  was  withdrawn. 

The  Chancel'or  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved, 

“ That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Phylicians 
<l  who  have  attended  his  Majelty  touching  the  State  of  his  Ma- 
“ jefty’s  Health,  and  that  they  do  report  the  fame  to  the  Houfe.” 
Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  by  way  of  Amendment,  to  infert  thefe 
words,  after  the  word  “ appointed,” 

“ To  enquire  into  the  prefent  date  of  his  Majefly’s  malady,  and 
*c  the  probability  of  a fpeedy  recovery ; and  that  they  have  power 
44  to  fend  for  fuch  perfons  who  may  give  the  Committee  the  re- 
4<  quifite  information.” 

This  occafioned  a long  debate,  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer , Mr.  Fox , Mr.  Burke , Mr.  Wyndham , Mr.  Sheridan , 
Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Vyner , the  Attorney  General , Mr.  Rolle , Mr. 
Martin , and  other  Gentlemen,  took  part. 

At  Half  after  Eight  the  Houfe  divided. 

Ayes  (for  the  original  Motion)  - 221 

Noes  - - - - 1 4 1 


Majority  againd  the  Amendment  - So 
The  main  quedion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


d 


Euefday , January  12. 


Colchester  Election. 


Sir  Robert: 


The  Speaker  took  the  Chair  about  four  o’clock,  and  Sir  Robert 
Smyth  immediately  rofe,  and  f>id,  he  had  a Petition  to  prefent  from 
the  Electors  of  Colcheder,  but  as  he  faw  the  Eloufe  was  rather  thin, 
and  the  fubjcfl  of  the  Petition  might  polfibly  cccafion  a good  deal, 
of  difeudion,  he  would  merely  give  notice  of  the  contents  of  the 
Petition,  and  move  it  on  Wednefday.  Sir  Robert  then  read  the 
Petition,  which  alledged,  that  Sir  Edmund  Afileck  died  on  the 
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19th  of  November  la  ft ; that  his  death  occafioned  a vacancy  for 
Colchefter  ; that  a Writ  was  ifTued  for  the  choice  of  a Reprefcnta- 
tive  for  that  Borough  in  December  laft ; that  George  Jackfon  and 
George  Tierney,  Efqrs.  became  Candidates ; that  the' Returning 
Officer  having  proceeded  to  an  Eledion,  had,  on  the  clofe  of  the 
Poll,  declared  the  numbers  of  the  votes  on  each  fide  to  be  equal, 
and  made  his  return  accordingly  to  that  Houfe.  The  Petition 
afterwards  obferved  upon  the  inconvenience  refulting  to  a town  of 
fo  much  trade  as  Colchefter,  from  the  circumftance  of  remaining 
unreprefented  for  two  months,  and  during  the  agitation  of  quef- 
tions  of  fo  much  critical  moment  and  .importance,  as  had  for  feme 
weeks  paft  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Houfe,  and  ftated,  that 
the  eledors  who  had  voted  for  George  Tierney,  Efq;  had  no  doubt 
but  that  in  due  time  they  Ihould  be  able  to  eftablilh  the  fad,  that 
Mr.  Tierney  had  the  majority  of  good  votes,  to  the  fatisfadion 
and  convidion  of  a Committee  of  that  Houfe ; and  therefore  prayed 
the  Houfe  to  take  fuch  meafurer,  as  to  their  wifdom  fhouid  feem  lit, 
to  prevent  the  town  of  Colchefter  from  any  longer  remaining  un- 
reprefented. \ 

Mr.  Dempjler  faid,  he  had  never  been  able  to  reconcile  it  to  his  Mr.  Demp- 
ideas  of  the  conftitution,  that  the  Houle,  under  its  prefent  circum-^er* 
ftances,  could  even  go  the  length  of  iftuing  a writ  for  the  choice 
ol  a Reprefentative  for  a vacant  borough,  or  take  any  one  ftep 
whatever  of  a Parliamentary  nature,  before  they  had  the  third 
Eftate  reftored,  and  were  made  a regular  Houfe  of  Parliament.  In 
his  opinion  the  ancient  pradice  was  preferable.  He  thought  the 
reftoring  cf  the  conftitution  to  its  complete  form,  the  preliminary 
ftep  to  be  taken  before  they  proceeded. to  the  exercife  of  any  of 
their  individual  fundions  as  one  branch  of  the  Leo-jflature,  and 
thercnoi e he  hoped  tae  Hon.  Baronet  would  wave  his  intention  of 
prelenting  the  Petition  he  had  read  on  Wednefday  next,  and  not  urge 
the  Houfe  to  proceed  further,  than  the  length  they  had  already 
gone,  of  iftuing  writs. 

Report  of  t h e Committee. 

The  Houfe  waited  till  nve  o’clock  in  expedation  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  being  able  to 
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complete  their  Report,  and  preftnt  it  that  day,  but  it  appearing 
that  the  hope  was  fruitlefs, 

Mr.  Vyncr.  Mr.  Vyner  role  and  faid,  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  Hood  up 
to  make  tfie  Motion,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of 
offering  to  the  Houle,  but  although  the  Committee  above  Hairs 
had  applied  thetnfelves  molt  affiduoufly  to  the  objedt  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  had  exerted  every  endeavour  to  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  their  Report,  they  had  found  fo  much  new  work  upon  their 
hands,  and  that  of  too  great  importance  to  be  palled  over,  that  it 
had  as  yet  been  out  of  their  power  to  fin i Hi  their  bufinefs,  and 
therefore  they  found  themfelves  obliged  either  to  be  guilty  of  the 
very  grefs  irregularity  of  making  a Report  in  part  only,  or  of  de- 
firing the  Houfe  to  wait  another  day,  by  which  time  they  thought 
they  Ihould  be  able  to  conclude  their  Examination,  and  make  their 
Report  whole  and  entire  ; what  he  had  therefore  to  propofe  to  the 
Houfe  was,  that  they  fhould  adjourn  to  the  next  day. 

The  Qncftion  of  Adjournment  having  been  put  from  the  Chair, 
the  fame  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pitt.  At  that  moment  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entered  the 
Houfe,  and  defined  to  be  heard  a few  words  before  the  Houfe  fe- 
parated  ; a cry  of  Places  / Places  ! being  called,  fome  Gentle- 
men faid,  there  is  no  Speaker  in  the  Chair  (Mr.  Grenville  having 
left  it  as  foon  as  the  Queftion  of  Adjournment  was  carried)  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  faid,  as  his  objefl  was  to  fave 
Gentlemen  trouble,  he  hoped  they  would  excufe  a little  dilorder  ; 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  down  fooner,  having  but  that 
moment  left  the  Chair  of  the  Committee.  As  the  Report,  from 
the  circumllances  that  had  occurred  during  the  Examination, 
would  be  confiderably  longer  than  had  been  at  firffc  expected,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  informed  all  the  Members  prefent, 
that  had  the  Houfe  been  fitting,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
moved  to  difeharge  the  order  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  on  *, 
Wednefday,  and  to  have  moved  it  for  Thursday,  which  was  as 
early  as  the  Report  could  reafonably  be  expe&ed  to  be  printed, 
and  Gentlemen  to  have  read  it.  No  perfon,  he  faid,  could  be 
more  an  xious  and  impatient  than  he  was,  on  every  account,  to  go 

into  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  proceed  to 
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take  the  other  neceflary  Reps  for  reftoring  the  Government  to  its 
due  (hare  of  energy  and  vigour,  but  as  the  delay  of  a day  was, 
under  the  circumRance  he  had  mentioned,  abfolutely  unavoidable, 
he  hoped  what  he  had  then  faid,  however  irregularly  intro- 
duced, would  be  confidered  as  a notice  that  he  fliould  the  next  day, 
move  to  difeharge  the  Order  of  the  day  for  Wednefday,  and  move 
it  for  Thurfday. 

The  Houfe  immediately  feparated. 

1 

Friday , January  16. 

Colchester  Petition, 

Sir  Robert  Smyth  rofe  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  the  Sir  Robert 
ColcheRer  Election  Petition,  which  he  read  over  in  like  manner  Smyth* 
as  he  had  done  laR  Monday.  Sir  Robert  faid,  he  was  aware  that 
there  muft  be  fome  fmall  irregularity  in  the  Houfe’s  proceeding 
to  notice  the  Petition,  but  as  they  had  iflued  Writs,  chofen  a 
Speaker,  and  exercifed  other  important  functions,  he  faw  no 
reafon  for  their  Hopping  fhort,  and  refufing  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  a complaint  of  an  improper  return  upon  an  Election,  by  the 
means  of  which  fo  confiderable  a town  as  that  of  ColcheRer,  and 
a town  fo  refpeCtable  on  account  of  its  trade,  manufacture,  and 
commerce,  had  remained  mifreprefented  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  late  very  important  fubjefts  of  difculfion  had  been  under 
agitation  ; and  Sir  Robert  faid,  he  rather  hoped  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  receiving  the  Petition,  as  on  the  day  when  a 
doubt  had  been  Rarted,  whether  under  the  prefent  circumRances  of 
the  Houfe,  the  Speaker  ought  to  iflue  his  Writ  to  chufe  a Repre- 
fentative  for  a vacant  Borough,  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppoftte 
to  him  had  advifed,  that  the  Speaker  might  ilfue  his  Writ,  and 
expreRed  an  anxiety  that  during  the  agitation  of  queRions  fo  new, 
critical,  and  important  in  their  nature,  as  full  a reprefentation  of 
1 the  people  in  that  Houfe  might  be  had  as  polfible.  Sir  Robert 
faid,  the  fubjeCt  would  juftify  a good  deal  of  difcuRion,  but  as 
other  matter  of  infinite  magnitude  was  expected  to  occupy  the 
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attention  cf  the  Houfe  that  day,  refpe&ing  which  the  public  curlo- 
fity  was  extremely  impatient,  he  would  not  intrude  further  on  the 
time  of  that  Houfe,  but  wifhing  to  (horten  rather  than  protract  the 
bufinefs,  would  fay  no  more  but  barely  move  for  leave  to  bring  up 
the  Petition. 

Mr.  Dempfier  faid,  he  had  on  a former  day  begged  the  Hon. 
Baronet  to  wave  his  intention  of  agitating  the  Petition  at  prefent, 
being  one  of  thofe  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Houfe  had  no 
power  to  do  any  one  matter  of  lufinefs  under  the  prefent  circum- 
dances,  other  thtm  what  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  abfoiutely  re- 
quired. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  faid,  as  the  day  was  fet  apart 
for  other,  and  very  important  bufinefs,  refpecling  which,  the  im- 
patience of  the  public  and  of  that  Houfe  was  urgent,  he  (hould 
not  wade  much  time  on  the  prefent  fubjeft.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  Petition  was  brought  forward  was 
different  from  that  in  vvhich  Petitions  in  cafes  of  Election  were 
generally  introduced,  vvhich  of  itfelf  was  fufHcient  to  Ihew  that  the 
cafe  was  new.  In  general,  Petitions  complaining  of  undue  Elec- 
tions, falfe  returns.  See.  were  brought  and  laid  upon  the  Table 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Seffion  in  confequence 
of  an  Order  of  the  Houfe.  At  prefent  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Iloufc  had  made  no  fuch  order,  the  Seffion  not  having  been  regu- 
larly opened,  and  therefore  the  Hon.  Baronet,  he  prefumed,  had 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  Petition.  The  Hon.  Baronet,  he 
obferved,  had  dated  that  a doubt  being  darted  as  to  the  propriety 
cf  the  Speaker^  IfTuing  his  Writ  far  the  eleidion  of  a Reprefenta- 
tive  of  a vacant  Borough,  he  had  arifen  and  declared  his  wifh  to 
have  the  riprefentation  of  the  people  in  that  Houfe  as  full  and  as 
complete  as  poffible  during  the  agitation  and  difeuffion  of  thofe 
very  critical  and  important  quedions  that  the  exigency  cf  the 
times'  unfortunately  gave  rife  to  ; the  fail  undoubtedly  was  fo,  and 
he  ftiil  entertained  the  fame  opinion,  and  wrs  extremely  anxious 
that  the  P.eprefentation  of  the  People  fhould  be  as  complete  a# 
poffible  ; but  though  he  was  very  ready  to  take  every  proper  dep 
towards  that  end,  yet  as  the  other  bufinefs  of  the  day  prelfed  ex- 
ceedingly, without  meaning  to  decide  a<t  all  upon  the  Quedion 
that  had  been  moved,  he  thought  the  mod  advifeable  thing  for 
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the  Houfe  to  do,  would  be,  to  adjourn  the  Debate  upon  it,  till 
Monday  next,  by  which  means  Gentlemen  would  have  time  to 
look  into  Mr.  Grenville’s  Bill,  and  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
fteps  molt  proper  to  be  taken  on  the  fubjedt  of"  the  Petition. 

Sir  Robert  Smyth  faid,  he  fhould  be  forry  to  trefpafs  on  the  time  Sir  Robert 
of  the  Houfe,  when  other  important  bulinefs  demanded  their  atten- 
tion  ; but  as  the  town  of  Colcheiler  was  fo  refpedable  in  every 
point  of  view,  he  thought  its  remaining  unreprefented  while  fuel* 
critical  conllitutional  quedions  were  daily  agitating  in  that  Houfe, 
a matter  of  ferious  moment,  and  had  therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to 
apprize  the  Houfe  of  the  fad,  and  fubmit  the  Petition  he  had 
read,  to  their  wifdom  and  judgment.  With  regard  to  the  Motion 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  fhould  not  objed  to  it. 

The  Motion  was  put  and  carried. 

State  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the  Order  of 
the  Day  be  read  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  the  fame  was  read  accordingly  with 
the  Order  for  referring  the  feveral  Reports  that  had  been  brought 
up  and  read,  to  the  Committee ; the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  and 
Brooke  Watfon,  Efq.  took  his  feat  at  the  Table. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  rofe  again,  and  after  la-  Mr.  Pitr. 
menting  the  peculiar  circumilances  of  the  country,  which  called 
upon  them  to  exercife  a Right  that  had  devolved  on  them  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  melancholy  fituation  of  his  Majefty,  which  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  exercifmg  the  Royal  Authority,  faid  it 
was  their  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  fupplying  the  deficiency, 
but  in  doing  fo  he  trufied  it  muft  be  the  wilh  of  every  Gentleman, 
that  they  fhould  proceed  in  the  manner  the  bell  calculated  to  give 
general  fatisfaftion,  and  the  moft  likely  to  fecure  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  the  happinefs  to  know  had  generally 
attended  every  Hep  they  had  hitherto  taken.  He  fincerely  wifhed, 
that  every  thing  he  fhould  have  the  honour  to  propofe,  miaht  be 
fully  difeuffed  and  fairly  decided  upon,  that  the  nature  of  the 
ca.'e,  the  general  principles  on  which  they  ought  to  proceed,  and 
the  application  of  thofe  principles  might  be  clearly  and  diflin&ly 
traced  out.  In  fo  doing  they  would  be  belt  enabled  to  meet  the 
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emergency  that  called  upon  them,  and  provide  for  the  defeat  off 
the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority.  The  bulinels  of  the 
Committee  lay  in  a very  narrow  compafs,  notwithdanding  the 
voluminous  reports  upon  the  Table,  in  the  Report  lad  delivered, 
there  was  abundant  matter  of  confirmation  to  him,  of  the  propri- 
ety and  prudence  of  thofe  meafures  which  lie  was,  as  the  Com- 
mittee were  aware,  prepared  to  have  propofed  to  them  nearly  ten 
days  ago.  But  though  there  was  much  material  information  in 
that  Report,  there  was  no  difference,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  ground 
of  what  he  had  to  offer ; but  that  on  the  former  day,  as  well  as  the 
prefent,  the  Committee  had  more  information  before  them  than 
enough  to  bear  out  all  that  he  ihould  fubmit  to  their  confideration. 
Had  he,  on  the  former  day,  had  to  have  dated  the  ground  on 
which  he  intended  to  have  built  his  proceeding,  he  fhould  have 
dated  it  thus : **  that  his  Majeily  was  incapable  of  meeting  his 
Parliament,  or  attending  to  public  bufinefs;  that  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  his  Phyficians  was,  that  his  Majedy’s  recovery  was  more 
probable  than  the  contrary  ; and  that  all  the  Phyficians  agreed, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  afcertain  when  that  fo  much  wifhed-for 
event  might  take  place,  but  that  thofe  who  were  more  imme- 
diately converfant  with  the  diforder  with  which  his  Majedy  was 
affli&ed,  had  declared  that  the  majority  were  cured,  and  that  one 
cf  the  Phyficians,  the  mod  converfant  of  any,  had  dated,  that  the 
greated  length  he  had  ever  known  the  diforder  to  continue,  was  a 
year  and  a half  or  two  years ; that  the  fhorted  was  three  months, 
and  the  average  five  or  fix  months.”  In  faying  even  that  he 
fhould  have  faid  more  than  was  neceffary  for  any  argument  on  the 
principle  on  which  he  went.  What  they  had  to  provide  for  there- 
fore, was  an  interval  only,  and  he  flattered  himfelf  it  would  prove 
but  a fhort  one;  if,  however,  unfortunately  his  Majefty’s  lllnefs 
fhould  be  protratted,  they  might  leave  it  to  Parliament  to  do  what 
wa9  at  prefent  clearly  unneceffary,  viz.  to  confider  of  a more  per- 
manent plan  of  Government.  If  they  confidered  that  the  diforder 
was  not  in  itfelf  incurable,  any  man  mud  think,  that  the  provi- 
fions  ought  not  to  be  permanent.  He  recapitulated  what  had 
paffed  on  the  fubjeft  on  Tuefday  fe’nnight,  and  the  line  of  argu-  . 
meat  that  had  been  taken,  which  rendered  it  impodible  for  him  to 
avoid  giving  way  to  a more  narrow  and  minute  enquiry,  than  had 
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before  taken  place  ; and  however  he  might  feel  pain  on  account 
of  lomething  that  had  paffed  in  the  Committee,  he  could  not  upon 
the  whole  but  rejoice  that  he  had  given  way,  as  it  now  appeared 
that  the  argument  on  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
over  againit  him  had  relied,  viz.  that  becauie  a month  had  elapfed 
lince  the  former  enquiry,  that  his  Majeity’s  cure  was  to  be  con* 
iidered  as  the  more  improbable,  was  not  grounded  ; fince,  however 
much  the  Phyficians  difagreed  in  other  points,  they  were  unani- 
mous, that  the  probability  of  the  cure  rehed  precifely  on  the  fame 
grounds  as  before,  a circumftance  which,  he  was  perfuaded,  would 
give  as  much  pleafure  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  as  it 
had  done  to  himfelf.  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Phyficians,  as  to  the  profpett  of  a recovery,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  depend  on  two  circumhances,  by  which  it  could  be  de- 
cided on  whcfe  opinion  the  greateh  reliance  ought  to  be  placed, 
viz.  the  knowledge  of  the  malady  in  general,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  particular  cafe  of  the  patient.  Three  of  his  Majehy’s  Phyli- 
cians  had  been  converfant  with  the  malady.  Two  others,  who 
though  not  fo  converfant,  are  well  acquainted  with  hi«  Majehy’s 
habits.  Thefe  two  (Sir  George  Baker  and  Dr.  Warren)  attend 
his  Majehy  for  two  hours  each  day,  the  three  others  from  evening 
till  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ; now  it  was  natural  for  thofe  who 
attended  his  Majehy  molt,  to  be  the  beft  judges  of  his  fituation, 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  Dr.  Warren  and  Sir  George  Baker 
were  the  leaf:  confident  of  a cure,  and  the  other  Doctors  more  fo; 
but  Dr.  Wiilis  who  attended  his  Majehy  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  was  more  fanguine  than  them  all.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  hates 
circumhances  that  do  not  amount  to  a certainty  of  a cure,  butr 
which  prove  an  abatement  of  his  Majehy’s  diforder.  Dr.  Willis 
is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  fymptoms  fince  the  time  of  the  lah  ex- 
amination, are  more  favourable,  and  that  there  are  confiderable 
fymptoms  of  abatement.  In  a word,  all  the  phyficians  agree  in 
the  probability  of  his  Majehy’s  recovery,  that  the  length  of  the 
time  has  made  no  unfavourable  change,  and  thofe  who  under- 
hand the  diforder  beh,  think  it  more  favourable,  He  faid,  lie 
wifhed  not  to  go  at  length  into  the  particular  of  the  lah  Report, 
on  which  the  Committee  might  fafely  rely,  as  there  were  thofe  on 
the  Committee  who  were  anxious  to  fift  with  the  moh  fcrupulous 
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accuracy,  every  thing  likely  to  prove  his  Majefty’s  recovery. 
There  had,  he  faid,  been  thofe  who  had  p-iven  little  credit  to  Dr. 
Willis ; if,  therefore,  any  obfervations  fliould  arife  from  them,  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  be  made  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  with  the 
fame  ability  as  they  had  made  them  with  in  the  Committee  above 
flairs.  He  fpoke  of  the  fkill,  integrity,  and  good  fenfe  of  Dr. 
Willis,  (which  were  evinced  under  a feverecrofs  examination,  cal- 
culated to  puzzle  iimplicity)  in  terms  ofeulogium  ; and  faid,  how- 
ever it  might  luit  with  the  political  intrigues  of  the  times,  or  be 
convenient  to  circulate  jull  at  prefent  in  London  and  its  environs, 
he  would  not  anticipate  the  remarks  that  might  be  made;  but  if 
there  were  any  fuch  remarks  to  be  brought  forward,  he  defired  if 
they  chofe  to  difcufs  the  credit  of  this  or  that  Phyfician,  that  they 
might  uriderdand  the  nature  of  the  imputation,  whatever  it  might 
be.  In  the  courfe  of  the  enquiry  above  flairs,  a circumflance  had 
come  out,  over  which  he  would  not  draw  a veil  of  delicacy,  as  he 
was  not  ;ifhamed  to  bring  it  forward.  If  it  be  dated  to  the  dif- 
credit  of  any  Phyfician,  that  he  had  fubmitted  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  a great  perfonage,  let  the  Committee  know  to  what 
Phyfician  the  imputation  of  having  confented  to  give  an  untrue 
account  of  the  date  of  his  Majedy’s  health  applied  ; if  an  impro- 
priety of  tranfa&ion  like  that  was  imputed,  he  would  not  believe 
it  till  it  was  didindlly  ventured  to  be  faid  ; and  when  he  ufed  the 
term  venture , he  did  not  mean  to  apply  it  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
alted dation  of  the  perfon  in  question,  but  with  regard  to  the 
tranfadlion  itfelf ; nor  did  he,  he  repeated  it,  believe  that  any  man 
would  venture  to  chatge  blame  of  any  kind  on  the  refpeftable 
perfonage  in  quellion,  who  had  lived  for  almod  thirty  years  in  this 
country  without  tradu&ion,  a pattern  of  the  mod  unexampled 
affcidion,  domedic  tendernefs  and  virtue,  againd  whom  the  breath 
of  calumny  had  not  dared  to  fend  forth  even  a whifper,  and  who 
could  not  merit  it  at  a moment,  when  vidted  by  a calamity,  which 
rarelv  befalls  a private  perfon,  but  which  furely  is  not  a little 
aggravated  when  it  becomes  the  lot  of  the  family  of  a perfon  in  fo 
exalted  a rank  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  country.  With  regard  to 
the  faft  itfelf,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Warren  allowed,  there  were 
apparent  circumdances  of  an  amendment;  there  was  in  confe- 
rence a wiih  on  the  part  of  her  Majefly  that  the  Report  might 
< be 
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be  fuck  as  fhould  give  the  public  the  mod  favourable  account  of 
his  Majedy’s  health,  and  would  any  man  prove  that  any  undue 
influence  had  been  uled  for  that  purpofe  ? The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  explained  in  what  manner  the  words,  a comfortable  way, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Report,  and  then  fpoke  of  Dr. 
Willis,  declaring,  he  was  known  in  the  country  where  he  lived,  by 
his  character,  and  by  the  happinefs  he  had  been  the  means  of 
giving  to  the  numerous  families  who  were  bound  to  blefs  him  for 
the  good  efFe&s  of  his  (kill.  He  fpoke  of  another  Phyilcian, 
whofe  character  was  likevvife  high,  and  declared  that  if  he  wilhed 
to  draw  a true  conclufion  of  his  Majelly’s  State  of  Health,  and 
prolpefl  of  Recovery,  he  would  wilh  to  dra\iv  it  irom  Dr.  Willis, 
more  than  from  any  other  Phyilcian.  Having  faid  every  thing  he 
meant  to  go  upon  refpedfting  the  Report,  he  came  to  the  main 
pnint,  and  faid,  the  fituation  they  were  to  provide  for,  was  for  the 
cefiation  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  a defi- 
ciency for  which  no  previous  provifion  had  been  made.  As  the 
caufeof  this  deficiency,  he  had  every  reafon  to  think,  would  be  but 
temporary,  they  mull  deliberately  confider  what  were  the  objedts  to 
which  they  were  to  look.  The  firft  object  they  had  to  provide  for, 
was  to  take  care  that  there  was  a Government  in  the  country, 
equal  to  its  fafety  and  the  difpatch  of  public  bufinefs.  Out  of  the 
nature  of  fuch  a provifion  another  duty  arofe,  and  that  of  equal 
importance  to  the  other,  viz.  to  take  care  that  the  meafure  pro- 
vided did  not  go  beyond  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe.  The  Committee 
were  to  provide  powers  for  the  exercife  of  the  Government,  and 

t 

they  mufl  take  care  to  place  thofe  powers  in  proper  hands  ; but, 
above  all  things,  to  recolledt  that  they  were  not  placing  a King  on 
the  Throne.  They  were  to  remember  that  the  Throne  was  full ; 
that  no  right  any  where  exifled  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority, 
but  that  which  was  conferred  by  that  Houfe.  They  were  to  take 
care  to  provide  againft  any  embarrafTment  in  the  refumpcion  of  the 
Regal  Authority,  whenever  God  in  his  Providence  fhould  permit 
the  Rightful  Holder  again  to  exercife  it.  They  were  to  provide 
only  for  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  and  not  to  exceed  it ; and  there- 
fore the  meafures  he  fhould  propofe  would  be  to  inveft  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  whole  Royal  Authority,  to 
be  exercifed  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majelty,  under 
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fuch  Limitations  and  Reftriftions  only  as  fhould  be  provided.  The 
principle,  he  faid,  was  not  new,  although  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  happened  to  be  unprecedented.  No  man  would  fay,  that  the 
fame  power  that  the  principal  exercifed  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
delegate ; if  they  referred  to  Precedents,  they  would  find  that  no  one 
inftance  would  be  met  with  of  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Prerogatives 
having  been  fo  delegated  ; on  the  contrary,  every  Precedent  that 
bore  the  fmalleft  analogy  to  the  prefen t fituation,  evinced  the 
direft  contrary,  and  that,  no  doubt,  with  a view  to  facilitate  and 
enfure  the  refignation  of  the  delegate,  when  the  principal  fhould  be 
competent  to  exercife  or  to  refume  his  authority.  He  referred 
them  to  the  Aft  of  Queen  Anne,  (the  Aft  of  Succefiion)  the 
Regency  Aft  of  George  II.  and  the  Regency  Aft  of  the  prefent 
King.  Let  them  look  to  the  cafe  of  a Sovereign  difabled  by 
infancy — Was  the  Regent  of  the  country  inverted  with  full  and 
unlimited  power  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority?  Undoubtedly 
not.  In  the  three  Regency  Bills  in  the  Statute  Books  to  which  he 
referred,  were  there  not  limitations  ? There  were  in  everyone. 
All  the  powers  might  be  given,  but  then  they  were  not  given  to 
one  perfon.  What  was  the  principle  in  a cafe  of  minority?  It 
was  thought  unfafe  to  vert  all  the  powers  in  one  perfon.  He  laid 
particular  ftrefs  on  the  Regency  Bill,  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  obferved  that  there  appeared  at  that  time  to  have 
been  a wifh  on  both  lides  the  Houfe  to  doubt  what  confidence 
lhould  be  placed  in  the  Regent.  They  were  afraid  of  making  a 
Precedent,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  Royal  powers  among  many, 
appointing  a Council,  without  whofe  confent  the  Regent  could 
take  no  important  rtep  whatever.  The  Chancellor  rtated  that  the 
will  of  the  PicdecefTor  was  by  one  of  the  Bills  to  be  the-  fyftem 
followed,  while  the  Heir  Apparent  continued  a Minor ; a princi- 
ple which  he  owned  he  thought  went  too  far,  although  it  was  a 
plauhble  principle,  and  was  apparently  mort  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent cafe.  After  reafoning  upon  the  three  different  precedents, 
and  touching  upon  the  fhort  Proteftorate  of  Richard  the  Third, 
the  other  Proteftorates  or  Guardianfhips  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  hiftory,  and  demonftrating  by  argument,  that  as  in  no  one 
preceding  inftance  all  the  powers  of  Royalty  were  given  tq  one 
perfon,  fo  in  the  prefent  inftance,  >vhich  certainly  differed  mo# 
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eflentially,  they  ought  not  to  be,  nor  could  they  be,  truded  in  the 
hands  of  one  perfon,  without  proving  a hazardous,  and,  poflibly,  a 
prejudicial  experiment:  he  declared  he  would  give  his  vote  for  in- 
veding  the  Regent  with  all  the  powers  that  are  necelfary,  but 
would  agree  to  give  none  that  were  not  requifite  to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  the  country  with  energy  and  effeft. 

His  firft  Refolution,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he 
need  not  trouble  the  Houfe  with,  as  he  had  already  dated  its 
fubltance  and  effect. 

His  fecond  Refolution  (which  he  read)  was  to  redrain  the  Re- 
gent from  exercifing  one  branch  of  the  prerogative  peculiarly  in- 
herent in  the  Crown,  viz.  the  power  of  granting  Peerages,  except- 
ing to  his  Majefty’s  fons,  being  twenty- one  years  of  age.  This 
Reflri&ion  he  thought  necedary,  as  the  Regent  ought  to  grant  no- 
thing which  might  produce  difficulties  and  embarradments,  when  the 
happy  hour  of  his  Majedy’s  redoration  to  his  health  fhould  arrive. 
He  dwelt  a little  on  the  object  of  inveding  the  Crown  with  the 
power  of  creating  Peers,  viz.  to  enable  the  Sovereign  to  didribute 
rewards  to  eminent  merit,  and  to  give  the  Crown  the  means  of 
choodng  perfons,  who  diould  add  to  the  number  of  one  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Legidature.  The  Creation  of  Peers,  he  obferved, 
was  one  of  thofe  powers  which  belonged  perfonally  to  the  King. 
When  lie  faid  fo,  he  fcarcely  meant  to  inculcate  that  it.was  the  in- 
dividual right  of  the  King  to  create  Peers,  but  that  it  was  an 
efpecial  Prerogative  of  the  Crown.  He  enumerated  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Crown  might  exercife  the  Privilege  of  making 
Peers,  and  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  that  might  follow  from 
the  Regent  having  the  power  to  make  Peers,  contending  that  it 
was  poffible,  the  confequence  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  might  be  lod, 
and  the  fydem  of  the  country  overturned,  and  the  Govern- 
ment end  in  a pure  monarchy,  an  andocracy,  an  oligarchy,  or 
fome  refource  equally  didant  from  our  prefent  Conditution.  He 
dedred,  if  he  failed  to  enumerate  any  particulars  conne&ed 
with  any  part  of  the  fubjeft,  to  have  them  po  nted  out  to 
him.  He  reafoned  upon  the  fort  of  effied  that  m.ght  arife  from 
depriving  the  Regent  of  the  power  of  creating  P«ers  merely  for  a 
time ; obferving,  that  furely  it  would  not  be  contended,  that  for 
want  of  fuch  an  incentive  for  a few  months,  the  country  was  likely 
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to  be  deprived  of  the  fervice  of  men  of  merit.  If  his  Majefty  re- 
covered, (as  they  all  hoped,  and  had  reafon  to  exped,  he  would 
do)  the  power  of  creating  Peers  might  be  exercifed  by  the  rightful 
holder  of  that  Prerogative  : if  unfortunately  his  Majefty  ihould 
grow  worfe,  and  fhould  be  pronounced  not  likely  to  recover  for  a 
long  time.  Parliament  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  take  off  the  re- 
llridion,  and  veil  the  Regent  with  a power  which,  though  not  at 
preienr,  he  was  ready  to  admit  might  in  time  become  neceffary  to 
the  carrying  on  of  a powerful  government.  He  fpoke  of  the 
fiuduation  of  wealth  and  property  in  the  country,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  occafionally  raifing  monied  men  to  the  Peerage,  in  order 
to  give  the  landed  intereft  its  fair  balance  and  fhare  in  the  honours 
in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  bellow.  He  alluded  to  the  fort  of 
hands  into  which  the  condud  of  publick  affairs  were  likely  to  go, 
and  raid,  unlefs  they  had  reafon  to  exped  a defperate  confederacy 
and  cabal,  to  obllrud  the  publick  me'afures,  he  faw  no  fort  of  in- 
convenience that  could  re  1 u 1 1 from  a temporary  withholding  from 
the  Regent  the  power  of  making  Peerages.  As  an  abufe  of  the 
Prerogative  of  making  Peers,  he  urged  the  poffibility  cf  fuch  ano- 
ther confederacy  and  cabal  forming,  (as  had  been  convided  of  a 
defign  to  overthrow  the  Conftitution  a few  years  fince)  who  might 
give  the  Regent  advice,  which  the  Crown  would  probably  have 
rejeded,  md  fuch  a number  of  Peers  might  be  created,  as  might 
confiderably  embarrals  the  Crown  in  carrying  on  the  Government, 
when  his  Majefty  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  health.  He  faid  he 
meant  to  make  no  profelhons,  but  he  defired  what  he  was  going  to 
fay,  might  be  confidered  as  the  tell  of  his  future  conduct;  he  then 
declared  that  he  fhould  not  be  found  an  oppofer  of  the  juft  and 
wife  Meafurcs  of  the  new  Government,  which  would  remain  to  be 
difeuffed  hereafter.  Pie  urged  a great  variety  of  other  arguments 
in  proof,  that  the  withholding  the  power  of  making  Peers  for  a 
time,  was  what  they  owed  to  the  real  interefts  of  the  country  and 
the  true  Sovereign  ; that  it  could  not  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Re- 
gent’s Government,  and  that  if  it  fhould  turn  out  fo,  they  would 
have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands;  a principle  which  coupled 
with  that  of  doing  nothing  beyond  the  real  neceftity  of  the  cafe. 
Having  repeatedly  laid  a ftrefs  upon  this,  he  faid,  that  upon  the 
firft  view,  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  might  be  fuppofed  not 
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to  confine  themfelves  merely  to  one  branch  of  the  Legl flature,  and 
it  might  be  contended,  that  as  the  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons  had 
proved  themfelves  fo  loyal  to  their  Sovereign,  and  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  his  people,  that  his  Majefty  would  be  happy  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  fame  Houfe  of  Commons  on  his  re- 
covery ; but  a little  more  confideration  would  fnevv,  that  that 
would  be  referving  from  the  people  an  opportunity  perhaps  of 
ihewing  their  fenfe  of  the  conduct  cf  their  Reprefenratives ; and 
there  could  be  no  danger  to  the  Sovereign  in  finding  them  back 
to  their  Conftituents,  if  the  Regent  fhould  deem  it  wife  or  proper 
fo  to  do  ; efpecially  to  a people  whofe  loyalty  had  been  fo  con- 
fpicuoufly  mani felted  by  the  general  and  heart-felt  forrow  exprefted 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  confequence  of  his  Majefty’s  melan- 
choly lituation  and  iilnefs. 

After  fully  dilating  on  the  fecond  Refolution,  he  read  the  third, 
which  was  a reltridion  preventing  the  Regent  from  allowing  any 
grant,  parent  place,  reverfion,  or  annuity  for  life,  excepting  in 
particular  unavoidable  cafes,  fuch  as  to  Judges,  &c.  As  this  Re- 
folution ran  fo  much  upon  the  principle  of  the  preceding  one,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  it  was  unneceftary  for  him  to  go 
into  farther  explanation  of  it. 

The  fourth  Refolution  retrained  the  Regent  from  exercifing  any 
power  over  the  perfonal  property  of  the  King.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  faid,  he  fcarcely  thought  it  neceflary  to  pafs  this 
Refolution,  as  it  was  not  probable  his  Royal  Highnefs  Ihould  in- 
terfere with  his  Majefty’s  perfonal  property  in  his  life-time,  but  as 
they  were  ading  upon  parliamentary  Principles,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  fubmit  it  to  the  Committee. 

The  Jail  Refolution  would  be  for  entrufting  the  care  of  the 
Royal  Perfon,  during  his  Majefty’s  iilnefs,  where  of  courfe  all  men 
would  be  unanimous  in  agreeing  the  Royal  Perfon  ought  to  be 
placed,  in  the  guardianfhip  of  the  Queen  ; and  with  this  truft,  his 
intention  was  to  propofe,  to  put  the  whole  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfe- 
hold  under  the  authority  of  her  Majefty,  invefting  her  with  full 
powers  to  difmifs,  appoint,  &c.  as  Ike  fhould  think  proper.  With- 
out being  inverted  with  this  controul,  he  imagined  the  Queen 
could  not  difeharge  the  important  truft  committed  to  her  care.  He 
fpoke  of  the  Officers  of  high  rank  in  the  Houfehold,  which  though 
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their  places  were  well  worthy  the  ambition  of  men  of  the  firft  rank 
and  family  in  the  kingdom,  were  neverthelefs  only  the  firft  menial 
fervants  of  his  Majefty,  and  adually  neceflary  to  dired  and  fuper- 
intend  the  greater  part  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfehold.  He  ftated, 
that  thefe  officers,  iuch  as  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Lord  Steward,  &c.  were  by  many  thought  high  Officers  of 
State,  but  the  fad  was  otherwife ; they  were  the  menial  fervants  of 
the  Crown,  and  effential  to  its  dignity  and  fplendour.  He  argued 
againft  new  modelling  the  Royal  Houlhold  under  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances,  and  fpoke  of  the  anxiety  and  pain  it  mud  give  his  Ma- 
jefty to  find  all  thofe  whom  he  had  chofen  to  be  about  his  Royal 
Perl'on  difcharged.  Poffibly  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  might  continue 
but  a few  months,  perhaps  a few  weeks ; in  fuch  a fituation  would 
it,  he  alked,  be  delicate  and  refpedful  to  make  a change?  Thofe 
who  were  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  he  admitted,  did  no  great 
duty  at  prefent,  but  the  Equerries  did.  He  owned,  that  this  part 
of  the  arrangement  was  a matter  of  fome  difficulty ; but  when  he 
coniidered  what  his  Majefty  would  feel,  when  he  waked  from  his 
trance  of  reafon,  and  alked  for  thofe  attendants,  and  was  told,  that 
his  fubjeds  had  taken  advantage  of  his  momentary  abfence  of 
mind,  and  changed  them,  he  flattered  himfelf  no  Gentleman  would 
objed  to  fuch  a mark  of  attention  being  paid  to  his  Majefty.  The 
Regent,  it  was  true,  he  faid,  was  different  from  the  King,  but  at 
the  fame  time  the  Regent  ought  to  have  a retinue  adequate  to  the 
importance,  and  the  high  rank  of  his  ftation  ; and  he  meant  to 
propofe  that  he  ftiould  have  fuch  a retinue,  which  would  unquef- 
tionably  be  fome  increafe  of  expence  to  the  country  ; but  as  it  was 
unavoidably  neceflary  to  appoint  a Regent,  it  was  equally  ne- 
ceflary to  maintain  the  dignity  of  thecharader;  and  Gentlemen 
would  not,  he  conceived,  grudge  a little  expence  on  fuch  an  oc- 
calion.  Lie  recurred  again  to  the  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen,  and  urged  the  neceffity  of  confldering  the  rank  of 
the  King,  die  rank  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rank  of  the 
Queen,  who  was  confort  of  the  Sovereign,  and  mother  of  the  Re- 
gent ; it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  therefore,  that  the  influence 
ariling  from  the  patronage  held  by  the  Queen,  would  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Regent’s  Government;  in  his  opinion,  to 
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•conceive  as  much,  would  be  equally  indecent  and  improper.  On 
the  grounds  that  he  had  mentioned,  he  moved, 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  providing  for  the  exercife  of  the  King’s  Royal  Authority 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  in  fuch  manner, 
and  to  fuch  extent,  as  .the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  urgent  con- 
cerns of  the  Nation  appear  to  require ; it  is  expedient  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  refident  within  the 
realm,  lhall  be  empowered  to  exercife  and  adminifter  the  Royal 
Authority  according  to  the  laws  and  conllitution  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  his  Majefty,  under  the  ftyle 
and  title  of  REGENT  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  ufe,  execute,  and 
perform,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  all  au- 
thorities, prerogatives,  ads  of  government,  and  adminiftration  of 
the  fame,  which  belong  to  the  King  of  this  Realm,  to  ufe,  execute, 
and  perform,  according  to  the  law  thereof,  fubjed  to  fuch  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  as  lhall  be  provided.” 

The  Clerk  read  all  the  Refolutions;  when  he  came  to  the  laft, 
it  ftated,  that  her  Majefty  was  to  have  a Council,  upon  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe  again,  and  faid,  he  had  not  entered 
fully  into  an  explanation  of  the  laft  Refolution,  becaufe,  although 
he  had  confidered  it  as  his  duty  to  ftate  it  to  the  Committee,  he 
meant  it  to  be  confidered  as  a feparate  and  diftind  objed,  and  fo 
to  be  at  a fit  opportunity  debated  and  difcufted.  He  would  juft 
farther  fay,  that  it  had  occurred  to  him,  that  in  cafes  of  difficulty 
and  embarraftment,  on  a fubjed  of  fo  delicate  a nature,  it  might 
be  a comfort  to  her  Majefty’s  mind  to  have  a Council  to  confult, 
but  it  was  merely  intended  to  be  a Council  of  advice,  not  a Coun- 
cil of  controul. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  firft  motion  in  form: 

Mr.  Powys  rofe  immediately,  and  faid,  he  could  not  withftand  Mr.  Powys, 
feizing  on  the  earlieft  moment  to  refill  the  whole  fyftem  opened  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  as  a monftrous  fabrick,  tending  to 
mutilate  and  difmember  the  conftitutional  authority  of  the  Crown. 

When  the  Committee  of  Enqniry,  of  which  he  was  an  unworthy 
member,  firft  fat,  he  knew  all  that  was  neceftary  for  him  to  know 
of  his  Majefty’s  fituation,  viz.  that  he  was  incapable  of  meeting 
his  Parliament,  or  attending  to  Publick  Bufmefs ; that  lamentable 
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as  his  fituation  was,  it  was  nevertheless  accompanied  with  the  hope 
of  his  probable  recovery,  the  time  of  that  recovery  was,  however, 
declared  to  be  uncertain.  What  was  then  the  next  proceeding  ? 
They  had  voted  a Refolution  that  it  was  their  duty  to  preferve  the 
Royal  Authority  whole  and  entire.  What  were  they  now  called 
upon  to  perform  ? To  difiolve,  feparate,  and  parcel  out  that  Royal 
Authority,  that  they  had  folemnly  refolved  to  preferve  whole  and 
entire.  What  was  the  Conditutional  Authority  of  the  Crown? 
He  took  it  to  be  an  aflemblage  of  all  the  duties  of  the  Kingly 
office  defined  by  ftatute.  When,  and  to  which  of  the  three 
Eftates,  was  affigned  the  power  of  bellowing  honours?  To  the 
Crown  ; and  that  power  of  the  Crown  was  derived  from  the  fame 
fource,  from  which  that  Houfe  derived  its  power.  It  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  power  of  the  people  ; the  moment  they  took  from 
the  Crown  the  power  of  bellowing  honours,  it  therefore  was  no 
longer  the  C’onftitution  framed  by  our  ancellors.  He  was  told  the 
political  chara&er  of  the  King  was  entire  ; good  God  ! was  not 
the  political  character  of  the  Crown  entire!  Was  it  necelfary  that 
Government  fhould  be  new  modelled?  Were  the  regal  Rights  in- 
herent in  the  perfon  of  the  King,  or  were  they  annexed  to  the 
(Office?  He  had  heard  in  another  place,  that  there  was  an  infirmity 
in  human  nature  which  naturally  attached  itfelf  to  power;  the 
perfon  who  faid  fb,  was,  no  doubt,  convinced  of  its  truth  ; but  was 
that  infirmity  confined  to  princes?  Was  there  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  that  warranted  a fufpicion  of  his 
labouring  under  fuch  an  infirmity?  Thofe  who  harboured  a fuf- 
picion were  bound  to  prove  it.  Had  he  a&ed  improperly  during 
his  father’s  illnefs  ? Had  he  ever  attempted,  by  intrigues  or  cabal, 
to  vvreft  the  fceptre  from  the  hand  of  his  father  ? Had  he  been 
guilty  of  high  treafon  ? It  was  not,  Mr.  Powys  faid,  confident  with 
th  j liberality  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  to  judge  of  a man’s 
conduct  in  a fituation  in  which  he  had  never  been  placed.  The 
Ri”ht  Honourable  had  faid,  there  might  be  bad  advifers  of  the 
Regent;  might  there  not  be  bad  advifers  of  the  Queen?  This 
country  would  look  at  their  attions  with  peculiar  jealoufy.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  when  the  new  Government 
came  in,  they  would  have  able  leaders.  Let  thofe  who  were  with- 
out offence  ca#  the  full  done  ! But  was  there  no  energy  left  in  that 
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Houfe  to  cenfure  Minifters,  and  controul  their  conduct?  He  flat- 
tered himfelf  they  lhould  dill  be  competent  to  grapple  with  all 
il!  advifers.  In  the  Refolutions,  if  there  were  any  thing  plaufible, 
and  at  frit  fight  reafcr.able,  it  was  in  the  third  Refolution,  con- 
taining the  Reftridions  againft  granting  offices,  patent  places,  and 
penfions ; but  that  all  proceeded  on  the  miftaken  notion  that  they 
were  private  property;  that  part  of  the  Prerogative  which  was  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  he  always  had  conftdered,  and  ffiould  con- 
iider,  as  a part  of  the  public  revenue.  Were  none  of  the  Royal 
Houffiold  the  political  fervants  of  the  Crown,  and  had  not  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  again  and  again  declared,  that  the  Regent 
ihould  have  the  appointment  of  his  political  fervants?  Did  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  know  how  many  Members  of  that  Houfe, 
and  how  many  of  the  other,  were  on  the  Eftabliffiment  of  the 
Royal  Houffiold?  And  was  that  to  fecure  to  the  King  the  fafety  of 
his  Crown  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Regent  and  his  ill-advifers? 
Why  would  they  veft  one  power  in  the  Regent,  and  not  another? 
Did  they  fuppofe  that  the  Regent  would  abufe  it?  Did  they  really 
feel  that  to  be  the  cafe  ? Had  they  not  fome  other  objed  in  view  ? 
There  could  be  no  argument  for  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Regent,  that  would  not  apply  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent from  the  Regency.  If  that  was  theofcjed,  let  Gentlemen  go 
to  it  explicitly',  and  in  a mamy  way,  and  not  in  the  narrow,  myf- 
terious,  crooked,  mifehievous  manner  they  were  purfuing  ! Mr. 
Powys  read  an  extrad  from  a political  pamphlet  in  this  part  of  his 
fpeech,  which  he  thought  applicable  to  his  argument,  and  then 
called  on  the  Committee  not  to  fet  up  that  paralytical  power  which 
they  were  about  to  eftabliffi.  The  Refolution  he  charged  with 
being  like  to  excite  feuds  and  animofities,  not  only  in  the  king- 
dom, but  in  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  arm  mother  againft  fon . 
Was  that  the  way  to  add  energy,  to  add  vigour  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? Mr.  Powys  reminded  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  had  formerly  fought 
under  his  banners,  and  fought  with  fuccefs,  when  he  thought,  in 
order  to  preferve  a diftant  branch  of  the  Government,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a fourth  Eftate,  grounded  on  a wound  at 
the  very  vitals  of  the  Conftitution.  He  declared  he  confidered 
i the  prefent  fyftem  to  be  equally  deftrudive  to  the  Conftitution  ; 

* and  as  he  not  want  to  parcel  out  any  of  the  Prerogatives  of 
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the  Crown  at  the  will  of  an  individual,  he  would  move  an  Amend- 
ment. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  he  went  by  Prece- 
dent, but  the  Precedents  he  had  quoted  told  againft  him.  Mr. 
Powys  faid,  he  would  eHablidi  himfelf  upon  Precedent,  upon  the 
Statutes  themfelves.  The  extent  of  power  to  be  given  now  ought 
to  be  the  fame  as  given  in  former  Statutes,  and  therefore  he  would 
give  the  words  of  thofe  Statutes.  Mr.  Powys  accordingly  referred 
to  the  Statutes,  and  moved  his  Amendment  in  thefe  words: 

To  leave  out  from  (Illnefs)  in  order  to  infert, 

“ And  preferving  the  conititution  of  Great  Britain  undiHurbed, 
•«  and  the  dignity  and  luHre  of  the  Crown  unimpaired,  His  Royal 
««  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  be  appointed,  during  the  prefent 
««  indifpofition  of  his  Majelly,  and  no  longer,  in  the  name  of  the 
<c  King,  and  in  his  Head,  to  exercife  and  adminifter,  according  to 
“ the  laws  and  conititution  of  Great  Britain,  the  regal  power  and 
“ government,  under  the  Ityle  and  title  of  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
“ and  to  ufe,  execute,  and  perform  all  prerogatives,  authorities, 
“ and  atts  of  government,  which  might  have  been  lawfully  ufed, 
executed  and  performed  by  the  Regent  and  Council  of  Regency, 
conHituted  and  appointed  by  an  Adt  of  the  5th  of  his  prefent 
Majelty,  cap.  27. ” 

As  foon  as  the  Chairman  had  read  the  Amendment, 

Lord  North.  Lord  North  began  with  declaring,  that  he  could  not  fee  what 
Gentleman  had  rifen,  he  hoped  therefore  he  had  not  rifen  impro- 
perly. He  had  heard  his  name  called  upon  from  the  Chair,  and  on 
that  account  he  had  perfifted  in  Handing  up.  It  might  appear  dif- 
refpe&ful;  it  certainly  was  not  pleafant,  and  was  rather  unufual 
for  any  Member  of  that  Houfe  to  rife  with  beginning  to  complain 
of  any  Resolutions,  which  had  on  a former  day  received  the  fane- 
tion  of  the  Houfe,  and  yet  on  the  prefent  occafion  he  felt  a renewal 
of  thofe  apprehenfions  which  he  had  Hated  himfelf  to  labour  under, 
W’hen  inHead  of  proceeding  to  perform  that  fingle  a&  of  duty 
which  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  alone  required  at  their  hands,  they 
had  taken  a courfe  at  once  novel  and  dangerous,  by  eHablilhing  a 
precedent  unknown  before,  of  appointing  a fliadow,  a H&icn  of 
law,  inHead  of  a real,  ufeful,  and  rational  Repi efentative  of  the 
third  EHate.  Did  it  become  them,  as  Members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  a moment  like  that,  when  the  royal  negative,  which 
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the  Conftitution  had  inverted  in  his  Majefty,  was  fufpended,  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  temporary  incapacity  of  the  King,  and  to 
attack  all  the  authorities  of  the  Crown  while  it  remained  without 
a Ihield.  When  he  talked  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  King,  he  meant 
to  fpeak  of  both  in  that  fenfe,  and  in  that  chara&er,  which  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke  before  him  (Mr.  Powys)  had  diftindly 
defined.  The  meafures  they  were  now  called  upon  to  adopt,  con- 
tradicted that  wife  maxim  of  our  Conftitution,  that  the  Kingnevclr 
dies  ; the  King,  ih  his  individual  and  natural  capacity,  it  was  true, 
fuffered  a demife,  but  the  political  capacity  of  the  Crown  was  botli 
by  Law  and  the  Conftitution  always  held  to  be  whole  and  entire  ; 
and  why  was  this  maxim  eftabli filed , but  for  a plain  and  obvious 
reafon  ? — -to  guard  againft  and  prevent  a fatal  interregnum  of 
imperial  power.  Minifters  had  contrived  to  produce  that  evil, 
which  the  Conftitution  had  fo  wifely  and 'fo  cautioufly  guarded 
againft,  and  had  devifed  the  means  of  the  political  death  of  the 
Crown.  Let  them  alk  themfelves,  what  conftituted  the  kingly 
office  ? It  confifted  of  duties  and  functions  on  the  one  hand,  of 
rights  and  prerogatives  on  the  other;  neither  of  them  granted  to  the 
King  for  his  perfonal  gratification  and  advantage,  but  wifely  inverted 
in  the  Crown*  as  the  third  Lftate,  for  the  good  and  fecurity  of 
the  while.  Separate  thefe  public  duties  and  prerogatives,  fufpend 
fome,  and  parcel  out  others,  and  there  exifted  that  fatal  Interred 
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num,  which  the  Conftitution  had  forbidden.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  repeatedly  told  them,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech, 
that  they  were  to  exped  that  his  Majefty’s  melancholy  diforder 
would  be  but  ffiort,  and  that  they  were  to  conftder  themfelves  as 
providing  for  only  a temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  perfonal  exercife 
of  the  Royal  Authority  ; but  let  the  Committee  recoiled,  that 
notwithftanding  the  long  and  repeated  examinations  his  Majefty’s 
Phyficians  had  undergone,  notwithftanding  thofe  examinations  had 
obvioufty  been  governed  by  the  general  and  anxious  willies  of  the 
Committee,  that  they  might  learn  when  they  might  exped  the 
happy  moment  of  his  Majefty’s  reftofation  to  the  full  cxercife  of 
his  authority,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  any  one  confulted 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  probable  time  when  his  Maieftv’s  recovery 
would  take  place.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  himfelf  had  ad- 
mitted, that  unlefs  his  Majefty’s  recovery  did  take  place,  the  Re- 
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Glutions  he  had  propofed  would  not  be  proper.  Undoubtedly 
they  would  not.  If  it  was  but  for  a moment,  every  man  who  was 
a friend  to  the  ConHitution  muH  fubmit  to  fuch  Refolutions  with 
regret,  becaufe  they  went  immediately  to  affe£t  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Conftitution.  But  if  it  were  admitted,  that  the 
Refolutions  would  not  be  proper,  in  cafe  his  MajeHy’s  recovery 
did  not  take  place,  he  mull  beg  leave  to  deny  that  they  were  pro- 
per at  all,  under  any  circumftances,  or  in  any  poffible  cafe.  Nor 
were  they  in  his  mind  more  necefl’ary  than  they  were  proper,  d hey 
were  in  themfelves  pernicious  and  dangerous,  and  mull  neceffarily 
lead  to  the  utmoil  coniuficn.  That  Houfe  had  refolved,  that  it  wd3t 
their  Right  and  Duty  to  provide  the  means  c‘  fupplying  the  defect 
in  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority.  What  could  that 
mean,  more  than  they  were  to  provide  for  the  interval  of  his  Ma* 
jolly’s  illnefs,  by  not  lingering  any  advantage  to  be  taken  to  defpoil 
th  ■ Crown  of  its  jull  and  conllitutional  Rights  ? It  was  their  duty 
to  take  care  that  when  his  Majefty  fliould  be  capable  of  reafiuming 
the  Royal  fun&ions,  he  fhould  find  them  in  as  good  a Hate  as  he 
left  them  in;  undiminilhed,  whole,  and  entire.  Would  any  man 
ven  ure  to  fay,  that  this  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  Refolutions  the 
Right  lion.  Gentleman  had  propofed  fliould  be  adopted  by  the 
Committee?  Jndifputably  it  would  nor, — becaufe  the  objedl  of  the 
Refolutions  w'as  to  appoint  a perfon  to  the  regal  office,  and  to  le- 
par.ite  from  that  office  the  Royal  Authority. 

What  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Limitations  and  ReHric- 
t:on5  fpecihed  in  thofe  Refolutions,  containing  the  detail  of  the 
general  idea  Bated  in  the  preliminary  Refolution  then  under  the 
confideration  of  the  Committee?  By  the  lirll  oi  thefe  Refolutions, 
the  Regent  was  to  be  rellrained  from  making  Peers ; a new  and  an 
unconiiitutional  limitation  of  the  Royal  Authority!  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  relied  pretty  much  on  Precedents  and  their  ana- 
logy, when  he  had  perfuaded  the  Houle  it  was  neceflary  to  declare 
it  to  be  their  Right  to  provide  for  fuppl)ing  the  deficiency  occa-  1 
Honed  by  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Royal  Authority.  Could  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  pre  duce  any  Precedent,  which,  by  the  moll  diflant 
analogy,  or  the  nv  it  forced  confiruction,  could  be  brought  to  - 
countenance  the -reltraining  the  Regent  from  making  Peers?  His 
LordHiip  decl  ared,  he  knew  of  no  moment  in  which  fuch  a Pow'er 
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had  lain  dormant  in  this  country.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  laid,  that  this  power  could  not  be  neceliary  to  the  Regent. 
The  King  po/Teiled  this  power  becaufe  it  was  neceliary,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  h«d  deferibed  it  as  the  inherent  Right  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  nevejthelefs  a public  Right,  and  not  a per- 
knal  individual  Right.  It  belonged  to  the  Kingly  office  as  one 
of  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  all  of  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  fupport  of  Government,  and  the  good  of  the  people 
governed.  If  the  power  of  making  Peers  was  neceliary  to  a King, 
why  was  it  not  neceliary  to  a Regent?  In  Kings  this  power,  had 
been  confidercd  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  had  been  exercifed 
often  to  the  general  fatisfadion  of  the  people  as  the  reward  of 
merit,  and  the  incentive  cf  public  virtue.  Why  then  fhould  it  be 
denied  the  Regent  ? His  Majeliy’s  ill  health,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  recovery,  would  of  themleives  make  the  Government  of  a 
Regent  more  precarious,  more  inftable  than  that  of  the  Crown, 
which,  from  its  nature,  was  permanent,  and  confequently  more 
firm,  more  vigorous,  and  more  efFedual.  Becaufe  then  the  Go- 
vernment oi  a Regent  was  naturally  and  unavoidably  weaker  than 
the  Go1- ernment  of  a King,  was  it  to  be  made  weaker  Hill,  by  the 
impoiicion  of  unneceffary  Limitations  and  Reltridions,  tending  to 
cramp,  to  embarrafs  and  enfeeble  its  powers  and  authority?  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  a tim?  might  come,  when  it 
would  probably  be  neceliary  to  reconfider  the  bulmels,  and  then, 
if  his  Majelty’s  recovery  did  not  take  place,  they  might  remove 
the  Reftridions  now  impoled  on  the  Regent,  and  leflen  the  Limi- 
tations, or  take  them  away  altogether.  That  Parliament  could 
revife,  explain,  and  amend  its  own  Acts,  was  a truth  by  no  means 
new  to  that  Houfe  ; but  why  Ihould  the  Houfe  create  a neceliity 
for  fuch  revifion,  explanation,  and  amendment,  when  the  creating 
it  would  eltablilh  a dangerous  Precedent,  and  the  avoiding  it  could 
lead  to  no  fort  of  difficulty  or  inconvenience?  The  lait  Peerage 
Bill  that  was  agitated,  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft;  at 
that  time  there  were  many  men  who  delerved  well  of  their  country, 
and  were  fairly  entitled  to  any  honours  in  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  bellow  ; but  George  the  Firft  was  then  old  and  infirm;  the 
Minillry,  though  a powerful  party,  compofed  of  men  of  high  cha- 
racter, great  abilities,  and  great  authority  in  the  country,  were 
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imagined  not  to  be  much  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne.  They  had  reafon  to  expett, 
therefore,  that  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  the  Crown,  he 
would  create  fo  many  new  Peers  that  their  party  would  be  out-num- 
bered in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ; and  thus, they  fhould  be  fhut  out  from 
a reafonable  chance  of  returning  to  power,  in  cafe  it  fhould,  on  the 
accelfion  of  the  new  King,  be  taken  out  of  their  hands.  With  a 
view  to  avert  this  evil,  they  propofed  to  limit  the  Peers  to  be 
created  in  future,  and  to  reftrain  the  Crown  from  ennobling  more 
than  a certain  number  of  Commoners,  from  time  to  time.  His 
Lordfhip  faid,  thefe  motives  he  did  not  mean  to  affert  were  the 
true  motives,  but  they  were  thofe  attributed  to  the  Miniftry  at  the 
time.  The  Bill  in  queftion  was  fo  clearly  calculated  to  increafe 
the  importance  of  the  Peerage,  that  it  was  greedily  grafped  at  by 
the  Lords  of  all  parties,  although  they  pretty  plainly  faw  the  obje& 
that  was  meant  by  it.  The  Peers  in  oppofition  overlooked  the 
political  diftin&ions  of  the  times,  and  were  glad  to  lofe  light  of 
party  in  the  promotion  of  a meafure,  the  neceflary  end  and  effeft 
of  which  mult  have  been  the  exaltation  of  their  own  rank  and  au- 
thority in  the  Conflitution.  The  Lords  faid,  “ this  Bill  may 
grow  out  of  the  fecret  policy  of  Minilters ; it  may  be  a job  for 
them  ; but  it  is  fo  plainly  a job  for  us,  that  it  is  our  interelt  to 
promote  and  embrace  it  and  thence  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, at  that  time  in  oppofition,  gladly  undertook  to  introduce 
the  Bill,  and  gave  it  all  the  fupport  of  his  influence  and  abilities. 
It  was  carried  in  confequence  by  a high  hand  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords;  but  when  the  Bill  came  down  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
it  met  with  a very  different  reception.  The  Houfe  felt  the  infult 
to  themfelves,  and  fpurned  at  a Bill  which  went  to  fet  the  other 
Houfe  above  its  balance  in  the  conftitution.  The  Bill  had  been 
rejected  in  that  Houfe  by  a majoiity  of  269,  a number  which,  his 
Lordfhip  faid,  was  apt  to  run  in  his  head.  [His  Lordfhip  alluded 
to  an  incident  in  his  political  life.]  The  Houfe  of  Commons  of 
that  day  conlidered  the  Bill  as  an  ariflocratic  meafure,  and  they 
rejected  it  with  indignation.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  it  might  be  ten, 
fifteen  years,  no  body  could  fay  how  long  they  might  be  under  a 
Regent.  It  behoved  them  therefore  to  be  cautious  how  they  pro- 
ceeded. Were  they  furc,  that  when  it  fhould  be  thought  neceflary 
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to  take  this  among  other  Reftriftions  off,  that  they  would  have 
the  ready  concurrence  of  the  other  Houfe  ? T hat  Houfe  couid  do 
nothing  legiflatively  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Houfe  ot 
Lords,  and  when  the  time  fhould  come,  that  the  Houfe  fhould 
find  it  proper  to  take  off  the  ReftriCtion  in  queftion,  and  to  declare 
that  they  thought  it  no  longer  neceffary,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  might 
fay,  f<  We  beg  your  pardon,  we  think  it  is.  We  are  too  wife  to 
part  with  what  you  were  fo  unwife  as  not  to  withhold.  We  will 
not  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  the  fancies  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ; we  are  aware  of  your  capricious  and  changeable  temper, 
but  we  do  not  move  arbitrio  popularis  aura.  You  once  thought 
thefe  ReftriCtions  neceffary,  we  think  them  neceffary  kill,  we  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  what  we  have  obtained,  and  it  refts  with  us 
to  judge  when  it  will  be  rnoft  fit  to  return  it.”  Let  Gentlemen 
therefore  ferioufly  confider  of  the  future  difficulty  they  might  create 
by  abridging  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  fo  effential  a particular, 
and  if  they  were  determined  to  impofe  the  ReftriCtion  on  the  Re- 
gent, let  them  at  leak  limit  its  duration,  and  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  other  Houfe  to  continue  it  in  force  after  the  time 
when  it  might  appear  no  longer  neceffary  to  remain.  His  Lord- 
fhip  hinted,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  date  the  exigence  of  the 
ReflriCtion  from  the  1 6th  of  January,  and  limit  its  duration  to 
any  future  day  that  to  the  wifdoni  of  the  Committee  might  feem 
proper. 

The  third  Propofition,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  was  for  preventing 
the  Regent  from  granting  Patent  Places,  Offices  for  Life,  in  Re- 
verfion,  &p.  a Propofition  which  he  muft  oppofe  in  the  terms  in 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  conceived  it.  Thefe  fort 
of  places,  like  the  honours  of  the  Peerage,  were  the  proper  rewards 
of  merit,  and  fuch  as  the  Regent,  generally  fpeaking,  ought  not 
to  be  retrained  from  granting.  If  any  number  of  offices,  which 
before  the  firft  of  November  were  only  offices  held  during  pleaiure, 
fhould  by  the  Regent  be  converted  into  offices  for  life,  or  in  re- 
verfion,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  he  fhould  admit  that  fuch  a power 
ought  not  to  be  exercifed,  becaufe  it  would  be  a great  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  ought  not  to  find  itfelf  in  a 
worfe  Hate  than  it  was  in  before  his  Majefly’s  illnefs  commenced, 
and  no  principle  could  eftablifh  that  without  contradicting  the  Con- 
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iUtution.  But  no  man  could  fay  that  the  fame  objc&ion  could  be 
applied  to  the  power  of  making  Peers,  becaufe,  if  the  Regent 
were  allowed  to  exercife  that  Prerogative,  it  would  not  in  the 
fm allelt  degree  dimrnifh  the  power  of  his  Mdjefly  to  exercife  the 

fame  authority,  when  he  fhould  be  capable  of  re-affuming  the  reins 
of  Government. 

His  Lordfhip  faid,  he  would  pafs  on  to  the  fourth  Refolution, 
which,  if  he  underliood  it  rightly,  went  only  to  relbain  the  Re- 
gent from  interfering  with  fuch  acquisitions  of  wealth  or  ellate,  as 
from  lavings,  or  by  any  other  means  his  Majeily  might  have  made 
per fon ally,  lince  his  acccfiion  to  the  Throne.  With  regard  to 
thefe,  undoubtedly  the  Regent  ought  not  to  meddle  with  them  ; 
but  the  real  property  of  the  Crown  was,  in  his  conlidcration,  the 
property  of  the  public,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  King  for  the  - 
public  benefit.  All  property  of  the  oilier  delcription  his  Majeily 
might  deviie  and  diipofe  cf  by  will,  in  like  manner  as  any  private 
Gent!  eman  could  diipofe  of  his  unentailed  private  fortune. 

The  lail  Refolution  was  undoubtedly  well  worthy  a ferious  and 
de  iberate  diCuflion,  becaufe  it  went  to  the  difpolaj  of  a number  of 
places  in  his  IVJajdly’s  Houfebold,  amounting  to  a vail  deal  of 
money  out  of  the  Civil  Lilt.  For  the  dilpofal  of  places  of  this  de- 
scription to  b,e  fubmitted  to  the  trull  of  any  other  perfen  than  the 
King  himfeif,  or  the  immediate  Reprefentative  of  the  Crown,  or 
for  the  exercife  of  fo  great  a power  deducible  out  of  the  Civil  Liil 
revenues  to  be  feparated  frpm  the  other  regal  authorites,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  unconftitutional,  an  unprecedented,  and  a mon- 
flrous  propofition.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  expence,  of  his  Majeily *s  Houfebold  was  under 
the  pay  or  controul  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Lord  Steward,  and  that  therefore  their  remaining 
undiilurbed  in  office  was  adualiy  neceiTury  to  the  regularity  of  the 
Royal  Houfebold  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,.  i 
and  that  his  Majdly’s  feelings  might  be  much  hurt,  when,  upon 
his  recovery,  he  ffiould  find,  that  during  his  unforttmate  infirmity, 
his  fubjeds  had  changed  his  Houfehold,  and  removed  his  do- 
mellics.  His  Lordlhip  faid,  he  did  not  wiffi  to  deprive  his  Ma-  . 
jelly  of  his  property,  nor  of  his  domeftics ; but  could  no  other  way 
be  devifed,  by  which  proper  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  King, 
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without  this  vail  patronage  being  veiled  in  any  otner  lianas  than 
thofe  of  the  Regent?  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  declared, 
he  found  it  a difficult  thing  to  fettle  the  interior  of  his  Majelly’s 
Houfehoid,  without  giving  the  controul  of  it  to  the  high  and  re- 
fpedlable  character,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  Royal  Perfon  was 
(dnd  undoubtedly  in  his  opinion)  to  be  entrufled  ; and  yet  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  found  a way  for  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  to  pafs  a law  without  the  King,  or  a third  Etlate  ; and 
that  he  mull  take  leave  to  lay  was  a much  more  difficult  thing. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  that  day  alfo  propofed  to  make  a 
Regent,  and  to  expect  from  him  the  duty  and  refponfibility  of  a 
King,  while  he  withheld  from  him  the  unrellrained  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority.  Was  it  poffible  then  for  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  feel  any  embarraffment  in  the  difpofal  of  the  Grooms  of 
the  Bedchamber  ? This  reminded  him  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  an  extraordinary  order  of  beings,  of  whom  they  had  all  heard 
when  they  were  young.  His  Lordfhip  laid,  he  alluded  to  witches, 
and  the  potent  faculties  that  were  attributed  to  them.  They  were 
fuppofea  to  be  capable  of  riding  through  the  air  on  broomllicks, 
of  blalling  the  molt  fertile  fields,  of  deltroying  corn  and  cattle,  and 
of  perfecuting  their  enemies,  and  killing  people  at  a diflance  by  a 
thoufand  ways,  and  yet  great  and  preternatural  as  the  power  of 
thefe  witches  was  pretended  to  be,  he  had  been  told  when  a boy, 
that  all  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  all  their  arts  defeated,  by  the 
limple  .circumltance  of  two  itraws  being  put  acrofs  each  other. 
Do  this  and  the  power  of  the  witch  was  at  an  end.  Could  not, 
therefore,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  get  over  his  difficulty? 
Could  he  pafs  laws  without  a third  Eflate  ? Could  he  form  a pa- 
geant, and  invell  it  with  the  Royal  Authority  ; Could  he  appoint 
a Regent  and  defpoil  him  of  regal  power  ? Could  he  make  a King 
and  no  King  ? and  yet  was  the  proviiion  for  difpenfing  with  the 
patronage  of  appointing  the  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber,  fo  diffi- 
cult, fo  arduous,  fo  iniurmountible,  that  his  invention,  his  power, 
his  ingenuity,  all  left  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  confefs  himfelf 
incapable?  His  Lordfhip  faid,  he  was  perfuaded,  if  the  Ri^ht 
Hon.  Gentleman  would  deem  it  worthy  his  endeavours,  he  would 
eafdy  furmount  this  Idler  difficulty,  after  having  got  oyer  difficul- 
ties, that  to  his  underllanding  appeared  to  have  been  fo  mucft 
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more  formidable.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  obferved,  had 
told  them,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  were  formerly  inti* 
mately  conneded  with  the  interior  of  the  King’s  Houfehold,  and 
in  the  ftrid  fenfe  of  the  words,  domeftics  of  the  Sovereign.  This 
might  have  been  the  cafe  in  George  the  Second’s  time;  but  they 
all  knew,  that  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  had  been  otber-ivife  em- 
ployed of  late  years.  They,  as  well  as  the  higher  houfehold 
officers,  were  the  political  fervants  of  the  Crown,  not  appointed 
for  the  domeltic  comfort  of  the  Sovereign,  but  for  his  pubjic  pomp, 
and  annexed  to  his  retinue,  as  a part  of  the  pageantry  of  the 
Crown.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  allured  them,  that  the 
Patronage  to  be  withheld  from  the  Regent  under  this  Refolution 
would  not  beabufed  ; and  had  defired  his  profeffion,  that  he  would 
not  take  part  in  any  fadious  oppofition  to  the  Government  of  the 
Regency,  might  be  confidered  as  the  teft  of  his  future  condud, 
1 hat  the  exalted  Perfonage,  in  whofe  hands  this  enormous  patron- 
age was  to  be  nominally  lodged,  would  not  abufe  it,  his  Lordihip 
faid,  he  was  willing  to  believe  ; but  when  he  confidered,  that  there 
was  to  be  a Council  to  advife  her  Majefly,  he  was  not  quite  fure 
that  advice  would  always  be  pure  and  free  from  the  influence  of  a 
(pint  of  fadious  Oppofition.  He  had  not,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  that 
nice  gift  of  fight  by  which  he  could  tell  at  the  firfl  view  of  a per- 
fon’s  countenance  the  fincerity  of  his  intentions,  but  though  he 
had  loft  his  fight,  he  had  not  loft  his  fenfe  of  hearing.  Pie  had 
heard  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  profeffion  of  what  he  defired  to 
be  confidered  as  the  telt  of  future  conduct,  but  the  Committee 
well  knew,  it  was  not  parliamentary  to  rely  on  the  profeffions  of 
an  individual  ; when  a great  public  meafure  was  under  confidera- 
tion,  they  ought  to  govern  themfelves  by  public  principles,  and 
not  by  perfonal  confidence. 

His  Lordihip  remonltrated  againft  withholding  fo  great  a part 
pf  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  from  the  perfon  who  was  befl 
entitled  to  exped  to  be  entrufled  with  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority  during  the  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  denied,  that  there  exified  a right  in  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  affume  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  but  they 
had  all  heard  it  was  admitted  to  be  fucl^  an  irreflltible  claim,  as 
pould  npt  be  rejjeded  without  injultice  and  without  violence. 
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What  was  it  then  to  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  fuch  an  irre- 
iiftible  claim,  that  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  but  by  reafons 
ftrong  enough  to  juftify  a Bill  of  Exclufion?  It  could  be  no  new 
Conftitution  ; it  was  a claim,  he  fuppofed,  to  fomething  that  had 
exifted  before.  It  was  not  a right  to  fuftain  a burthen,  to  fubmit 
to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties,  without  enjoying  all  the  pre* 
rogatives  of  a King.  No  reftrirtions  ought  therefore  to  be  im- 
poled  on  the  Regent  ; but  if  any  Reftrirtions  were  adopted,  they 
ought  to  be  dated  from  the  16th  of  January,  and  be  confined  to  a 
limited  duration.  He  conjured  the  Committee  to  have  recourfe  to 
their  comlitutional  ideas,  and  if,  during  the  temporary  fufpenlion. 
of  the  King’s  perlonal  capacity  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority, 
it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for  that  defert  in  the  Conftitution,  let 
them  be  governed  by  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  and  not  exceed  its 
limits.  Let  them  provide,  that  the  people  Ihould  have  a good 
government : and  when  they  had  done  that,  they  would  have  done 
all  that  they  owed  to  themfelves,  to  the  people,  and  fo  good  a 
Sovereign  as  his  Majefty  : to  do  more  would  be  a mod:  dangerous 
experiment.  During  the  continuance  of  that  melancholy  malady, 
with  which  the  King  was  affiirted,  and  the  bare  recollertion  of 
which  made  every  man’s  heart  bleed,  the  people  had  a right  to 
expert  that  they  Ihould  be  well  governed.  Let  it  not  be  faid, 
then,  that  for  fear  the  Regent  Ihould  change  a Miniftry,  they 
were  willing  to  change  the  Conftitution.  Let  them  not  be  capti- 
vated  with  every  light  and  airy  fancy  of  political  fpeculatifts,  but 
let  them  adhere  to  what  they  knew  from  experience  to  be  folid 
and  fecure.  It  they  adopted  the  projert  fuggelted  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  they  would  art  contrary  to  the  prartice  of  their 
anceftors,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution.  His 
Lordfhip  faid,  there  was  no  inftitution  of  their  anceftors,  which 
might  not  be  changed  on  the  fuggeftion  of  wanton  caprice  and 
loofe  fancy,  if  they  once  gave  way,  upon  fo  great  a point.  If 
they  were  prevailed  on,  there  was  nothing  We,  fmce  upon  the 
fame  principle  that  they  were  now  called  upon  to  facrifice  what 

!,aCl  been  for  above  a century  found  agreeable  to  the  wilhes  and 
tafte  of  the  people,  they  might  be  defired  to  alter  every  inftitution, 
the  mcft  ufeful  and  the  moft  falutary.  Let  them  learn  to  dread 
the  change  of  their  Conftitution,  from  the  mifchiefs  that  had  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  from  fiich  a circumitance  in  other  countries.  Spain  owed 
the  lofs  of  her  Conrtitution  to  the  complaifancc  of  the  Cortes  ; had 
not  their  fatal  pliability  taken  place,  Spain  would  have  remained 
free.  The  foundation  was  alfo  laid  for  the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of 
Rome  by  innovating  upon  her  Conrtitution.  They  all  knew  that 
Rome  owed  her  freedom  and  greatnefs  to  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  perfons  annually  elected  to  office,  and  her  victories  to  fhort 
commands.  When  war  was  made,  or  peace  proclaimed  in  the  belt 

i 

times  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  done  by  the  Conful  or  Pro- 
Conful,  who  headed  the  Roman  armies  and  conducted  them  to  the 
field  ; but  when  great  men  came  in  fafhion,  they  did  all  them- 
felves  ; thus,  when  Sertorious  was  in  rebellion  againft  the  Repub- 
lic in  Spain,  and  Mithridates  in  arms  in  Afia,  the  Mediterranean 
infelted  with  pirates,  and  Rome  threatened  with  a fcarcity  of  corn, 
Lucullus  was  recalled,  and  Pompey  inverted  with  the  command, 
and  with  the  conduct  of  the  war;  nothing  would  at  that  time 
go  down  with  the  Roman  people  but  Pompey  ; Pompey,  it  was 
true,  fubdued  Sertorius,  reduced  Mithridates,  fcattered  the  Pirates, 
and  brought  grain  to  Rome,  but  by  the  Commonwealth’s  depar- 
ture from  the  ertablilhed  principles  of  the  Roman  Conrtitution, 
the  Conrtitution  of  Rome  was  undermined.  Short  commands 
were  abolifhed,  Csefar  was  put  at  the  head  ol  the  legions  for  five 
years,  and  his  command  was  prolonged  for  five  years  mqre. 
Cxfar  was  undoubtedly  a General,  but  this  relaxation  of  the  laws 
in  his  favour,  and  fimilar  acts  of  complaifunce  to  other  great  men, 
put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of  the  Republic,  and  gave  Rome  a 
mailer.  His  Lordihip  declared,  he  trembled  for  his  country  if 
the  Refolutions  were  adopted.  If  they  thought  any  advantage 
could  repay  the  violation  of  the  Conrtitution,  and  aCted  upon  tnat 
principle,  that  principle  would  be  their  ruin.  He  rtiould  rot,  he 
faid,  himfelf  probably  live  to  fee  the  fatal  effects  that  might  fol- 
low, but  his  pofterity  would,  and  there  were  Gentlemen,  who  fat 
there,  that  might  one  day  repent,  in  the  bitternefs  of  affliction,  i 
the  wreck  of  public  freedom,  that  would  follow  in  corfequence  of 
the  liberty  they  had  that  day  fuffered  to  be  taken  with  the  land- 
marks of  the  Conrtitution  ! 

Lord  Bel-  Lord  Belgrade  rofe  after  Lord  North,  to  affert  that  verting  all 

grave.  the  R0yai  Prerogatives  in  the  Regent  would  be  to  truft  too  much 
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power  in  or\e  perfon’s  hands  during  the  life-time  of  the  Sovereign, 
He  reafoned  a good  deal  on  the  Report  then  upon  the  Table,  and 
. upon  the  competition  that  had  been  fet  up  between  the  /kill  of  Dr. 
Vt  arren  and  Dr.  Willis.  He  faid,  he  would  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  others,  e converjo , and  fay,  that  Dr.  Warren  was  an  im- 
proper or  a dangerous  man  to  be  about  his  Majefly,  becaufe  he 
thought  Dr.  W iilis  was  not  an  improper  nor  a dangerous  perfon 
to  be  fo  employed.  He  would  not  take  upon  him  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  Phyficians,  but  he  was  periuaded 
that  if  any  unprejudiced  man  were  carefully  to  perufe  the  Report, 
he  would  pronounce  the  refulc  of  it  to  be,  that  the  probability  of 
his  Majelty’s  recovery  was  de<.lared  to  be  increafed  lince  the  pre- 
ceding examination  of  the  Phyficians  who  attended  him.  Lord 
Belgrave  faid,  the  Queen  was  universally  beloved  and  adored,  and 
that  the  whole  of  her  conduit  during  his  Majelly’s  illnefs,  had 
been  fo  exemplary  tender  and  affectionate,  that  it  mult  encreafe 
the  veneration  and  regard  which  all  ranks  of  people  entertained 
for  her.  His  Lordlhip  ftrenuoully  maintained  the  political  inte- 
grity of  the  King  s character,  and  faid,  if  that  were  taken  away, 
or  confidered  as  fufpended,  the  Conditution  would  be  highly  en- 
dangered. He  urged  the  propriety  of  fecuring  the  Rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  fruiting  them  to  the  hazard  of  events.  He  pro- 
ieiled  a fincere  elteern  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  declared,  he 
had  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
but  in  a cafe  like  the  prefent,  when  they  were  eitabliiliing  a prece- 
dent, and  providing  an  example,  as  it  were,  for  poiterity,  they 
could  not  proceed  with  too  much  caution.  There  might  hereafter 
exiit  an  Heir  Apparent,  who,  equally  deaf  to  the  ties  of  nature, 
and  regarolefs  of  the  intereits  of  the  people,  might  conned  him- 
felf  with  a defperate  fadion,  and  forgetting  what  was  due  to  his 
own  charader,  and  his  exalted  Ration,  might  afford  the  nation  a 
melancholy  profped  of  what  hey  were  to  exped  when  he  came 
into  power.  God  forbid,  he  faid,  that  fuch  a one  ftould  exill! 
but  as  the  tranfadions  of  the  times  would  doubtlefs  form  an 
important  *ra  in  our  hiliory,  it  was  their  duty  to  guard  againff 
the  poffible  danger  of  the  Regent  being  furrounded  by  ill-advifers, 
and  his  mind  warped  by  the  councils  of  an  unprincipled  fadion] 
who  had  once  already  made  a violent  attack  on  the  conllitution 
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of  their  country.  His  Lordftiip  pafled  the  higheft  encomiums  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  obferving,  that  when  the  juft 
and  lawful  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  in  danger,  his  Right 
Honourable  Friend  had  manfully  ftood  forth  to  defend  them  ; and 
on  the  recent  occafion  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Au- 
thority being  fufpended,  when  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
threatened  by  a declaration  of  a Right  in  the  Heir  Apparent  to 
afl'ume  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  (a  right  that  they  had 
refolved  could  exift  conftitutionally  only  in  the  perfon  to  whom  that 
and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  ftiould  delegate  it)  his  Right 
Honourable  Friend  had,  with  equal  fpirit,  denied  the  exiftence 
of  the  Right  aflerted  to  exift  in  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  after 
putting  the  aftertion  and  denial  at  iftue,  had  obtained  a parlia- 
mentary declaration  in  favour  of  the  people.  His  Lordlhip 
wrought  up  his  panegyric  to  a Climax  ; repeated  his  profeffion  of 
love  and  refped  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  for  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  country;  and  after  a quotation  from  the  Orations  of 
Demofthenes,  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  fliould  vote  for  the 
Refolutions,  as  he  highly  approved  of  the  fyftem  which  they 
tended  to  eftablifh. 

Mr.  Sheridan  began  a moll  pointed,  ingenious,  w-itty,  and 
powerfully  argumentative  fpeech,  with  declaring  that  he  meant 
not  to  copy  the  example  of  the  noble  Lord  ; he  rofe  neither  to 
congratulare  the  Majority,  nor  condole  with  the  Minority,  on  any 
former  vote  of  that  Houfe,  which  the  noble  Lord  had  extolled  as 
an  ad  of  fpirit  ; if  the  aftertion  were  true,  and  the  fad  was,  that 
the  Vote  the  Houfe  had  laft  come  to,  had  been  an  ad  of  Spirit,  he 
hoped  they  would  now  proceed  to  an  ad  of  Juftiee . He  declared 
he  meant  not,  like  the  noble  Lord,  to  treat  the  Houfe  with  a 
quotation,  whether  taken  from  any  Greekj  Roman,  or  Englifh 
writer;  neither  did  he  mean  to  fhew  his  partiality  to  his  friends 
by  any  elaborate  encomium  on  their  merits.  The  noble  Lord, 
however,  had  mifapplied  the  line  he  had  quoted  from  Demofthenes, 
who  had  meant  to  reproach  the  Athenians  for  wafting  that  time, 
which  they  fhould  have  fpent  in  effedually  oppofing  their  enemy, 
in  fruitlefs  enquiries  and  examinations  of  Phyficians,  from  the  wilh 
of  learning  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  health  ; he  hoped  that 
was  not  a very  applicable  cafe  on  the  prefent  occafion,  and  that 
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the  enquiries  had  not  been  carried  on  with  that  view.  He  would 
not,  he  faid,  go  much  at  large  into  the  Report  then  upon  the  Ta- 
ble,  though  he  could  not  pafs  by  the  reprefentations  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  madeof  the  anfwers  and  opinions  of  the  Phyficians ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  that  the  Phyficians  had  all 
agreed  that  his  Majefly’s  cure  was  probable,  that  he  was  better,  and 
that  there  were,  more  or  lefs,  figns  of  his  recovery.  That  he  pofi- 
tively  denied  ; the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  quoted  the  Re- 
port, and  he  would  not  do  it,  but  he  afierted,  that  the  Phyficians 
did  not  all  of  them  ftate  that  there  were  figns  of  his  Majefty’s 
recovery.  Dr.  Willis,  indeed,  did  flate  it,  and  there  was  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  fort  faid  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys ; but  the  other  Phy- 
ficians declared  the  exprefs  contrary  to  be  their  opinion.  Mr. 
Sheridan  took  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  fpoken  of  Dr.  Warren,  and  charged  him  with 
having  indiredly  endeavoured  to  attack  Dr.  Warren’s  chara&er ; 
the  noble  Lord  who  fpoke  laft  had,  alfo,  he  faid,  followed  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  example,  and  in  a way  peculiarly  inju- 
rious infinuated  to  the  prejudice  of  Dr.  Warren.  On  occafions 
like  the  prefent,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  it  was  ridiculous  to  Hand  upon 
idle  ceremonies  and  trifling  etiquettes;  he  would  fpeak  out  and 
fay,  that  if  there  was  a witnefs  who  appeared  to  give  prevaricating 
and  evafive  anfwers,  that  witnefs  was  Dr.  Willis.  Jn  order  to  fee 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this  aflertion,  let  Gentlemen 
look  fairly  to  the  Reports,  and  then  decide.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  when  talking  of  the  endeavours  to  puzzle  and  mil- 
lead  Dr.  Willis,  and  perplex  the  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  of  his 
nature,  he  had  looked  towards  him  as  if  he  meant  to  allude  to  his 
croL- examination  of  that  Phyhcian  in  the  Committee  above  flairs. 
He  knew  not  that  it  was  either  parliamentary  or  proper  to  make 
what  palTed  in  Seled  Committees  above  flairs,  the  fubjed  of  allu- 
fion  in  that  Houfe  ; but  if  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  were 
before  the  Houle,  they  would  fee,  that  he  had  crofs-examined  Dr. 
Willis  with  a view  to  put  his  credibility  to  the  teft,  in  confequence 
of  a Learned  Priend  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  then 
in  his  place,  having  crofs-examined  Dr.  Warren,  exprefsly,  as  he 
had  himfelf  declaicd,  for  the  purpofe  of  impeaching  Dr.  Warren’s 
credibility.  He  argued  the  different  anfwers  given  by  Dr.  Willis 
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at  different  times,  and  charged  them  with  various  contradictions. 
When  he  heard  Dr.  Willis  at  one  time  afferting  that  the  accounts 
fent  to  St.  James’s  did  not  convey  a true  date  of  his  Majefty’s 
health,  but  were  confidered  by  him  as  prescriptions  for  the  public 
to  fw  allow,  and  when  at  another  he  heard  him  admit  them  to  be 
ftatements  of  facts,  and  found  from  the  examination  of  the  other 
Phyficiuns,  that  no  fuch  converfation  had  paffed  as  Dr.  Willis  had 
dated  to  have  paffed,  was  he  not  neceffarily  daggered,  and  in- 
clined to  think  Dr.  Willis  a loofe  and  random  fpeaker  ? When  he 
heard  Dr.  Willis  attribute  his  Majedy’s  illnefs  to.  feven  and-twenty 
years  of  extreme  dudy,  abdinence,  and  labour,  ana  declare  that 
his  M ijedy  was  recovering,  afiigmng  as  a realon,  that  the  phyfic 
he  had  that  day  given  him,  had  produced  the  defued  ededf  ; what 
mud  lie  thinly  of  Dr.  Willis,  when  he  heard  him  ailert  that  his 
phylic  could  in  one  day  overcome  the  effects  of  ieven-and-twertty 
years  hard  exercife,  feven-and-twenty  years  dudy,  and  feven-and- 
twenty  years  abdinence,  it  was  impoflibie  for  him  to  keep  the  gra- 
vity fit  for  the  fubjeCt.  Such  affertions  put  him  in  mind  of  thofe 
nodrums  that  were  to  cure  this  and  that ; and  alfo  dif appointments 
in  love  and  long  jea  voyages.  He  did  not,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  im- 
pute Dr.  Willis’s  anfwers  to  any  intention  to  deceive,  but  when 
he  heard  him  roundly  declare  what  every  other  of  his  Majedy’s 
Phyficians  pronounced  it  impoflibie  to  fpeak  to,  he  nmd  affert 
that  Dr.  Willis  was  a very  hady  decider,  and  a random  fpeaker. 
Having  difmiffed  this  part  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Sneridan  pro- 
ceeded to  animadvert  on  other  parts  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman’s  fpeech,  and  declared  he  did  not  wonder  that  in 
fpeaking  of  one  perion  whom  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
had  thought  dt  to  introduce,  he  chole  to  appeal  to  the  feelings, 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  the  Houfe.  i he  manner  in  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned  her  Majedy  appeared 
to  him  to  be  with  a defign  to  challenge  and  provoke  a difcuffion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  ; but  he  truded,  whatever  had  been  the  i 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  motives,  it  would  be  difappointed. 
The  dutiful  conduft  and  domeftic  virtues  of  that  Royal  Perfon 
never  had  been  called  in  quedion  j he  hoped,  therelore,  they 
diould  avoid  the  difcuffion,  as  a matter  equally  unneceffary  and 

indecent,  and  when  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  talked  of 
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delicacy  on  the  fubjeft,  he  vvifhed  him  to  reflect  on  his  own  con- 
dud  in  the  Committee.  Thole  who  would  give  refponiibility  to 
the  Queen,  thole  who  would  take  her  out  of  that  private  and 
domestic  ftation,  in  which  Ihe  had  conducted  herfelf  fo  amiably  and 
irreproachably,  were,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  perfons  who  mani- 
feiled  a want  of  delicacy,  and  a want  of  attention,  to  the  charac- 
ter and  comfort  of  the  Royal  perfon  in  queltion.  With  regard  to 
the  feeble  preference  to  the  Prince’s  Claim,  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  admitted,  it  appeared  from  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman’s  conduct,  as  if  his  concurrence  with  it  was  extorted 
1 from  him  by  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The  plain  queltion  was, 
what  were  the  motives  that  induced  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
to  refufe  the  lull  powers  ot  the  Crown  to  the  perfon  who  was  to 
act  as  its  reprefentative  ? What,  but  an  intention  to  tye  up  the 
hands  of  MitiiRers  at  a time  when  they  would  be  moll  in  need  of 
unrellrained  authority.  It  would  not,  he  believed  be  denied,  that 
a Government  by  a Regent  mult  necedarily  be  more  weak  than  a 
Government  carried  on  by  the  Crown  itfelf,  and  that,  confequently, 
it  required  every  poffible  degree  of  additional  aid  and  affiltance  ; 
but,  by  the  line  propoled,  it  was  fignified  to  all  foreign  Powers, 
that  they  were  divided  among  themfelves,  and  that  there  did  not 
exiit.  tn at  harmony  of  heart  and  unanimity  lo  necelTary  to  exilt  at 
that  cribs.  T he  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  reforted  to 
precedents  in  fupport  of  his  arguments  of  that  day,  but  the  whole 
line  cf  precedents  he  meant  to  follow  made  diredlly  agaioft  the 
inference  he  meant  to  draw  from  it.  By  the  mode  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  adopted,  the  balance  of  the  Crown  was  deltroyed, 
and  a.^  far  as  the  balance  of  the  Conflitution  was  concerned,  that 
was  deftroyed  alfo.  Did  the  Regency  Bills,  referred  to  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
minor  could  never  be  of  age  ? Moll  certainly  they  did  not,  nor 
were  the  powers  of  the  Prerogative  withheld.  They  were  all 

£,ven>  not  *nt0  fr‘e  hands  of  one  perfon  indeed,  but  into  the 
lands  of  many.  Mr.  Sheridah  Hated,  that  at  that  time  (in  the 
-eign  of  George  the  Second)  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  thirteen, 
md  he  was  by  the  Regency  Bill  declared  to  be  of  full  age  at 
eighteen,  and  the  King  was  at  that  time  alive  and  in  good, 
health.  He  reafoned  upon  thefe  fads,  and  Ibewed  that  the  at* 
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moil  time  the  Prinde  could  in  that  cafe  have  been  a minor,  wai 
live  years,  and  that  the  probability  was,  that  he  would  have  re- 
mained fo  when  he  came  to  the  Crown  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man’s fpeech,  he  faid  the  true  motive  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman’s  conduft  had  manifefted  itfeif ; he  had  on  a former 
day  adverted  to  it,  but  not  that  day,  except  in  that  part  of  his 
fpeech  to  which  he  then  alluded,  and  that  was  his  belief  that  the 
Regent  would  change  the  Adminiftration,  and  that  the  Government 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  dared  to  aflert,  had  been  convifled  of  a confederacy  to 
overturn  the  Conflitution.  That  was  the  real  fpring  of  all  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  Meafures  refpefting  the  Regency.  If  the  prefent 
Minilters  had  been  intended  to  have  been  kept,  the  limitations, 
he  verily  believed,  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  whole 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  condudl  was  confeffedly 
governed  by  party  confiderations,  and  by  the  impulfe  of  his  own 
perfonal  ambition.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the 
evil  advifers  the  Regent  might  poflibly  have  about  him  * was  there, 
in  fact,  any  real  caufe  to  dread  fuch  a circumftance  ? If  that  were 
the  cafe,  might  he  not  afk,  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman  near  him, 
(Mr.  Powys)  was  there  not  vigour  enough  left  in  that  Houfe  to 
crufh  any  attempts  of  abufe  of  authority,  to  call  bad  Mimflers  to 
a fevere  account,  and  to  addrefs  the  Regent  to  remove  them  from 
his  Council^  ? The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  more  than  once 
wantonly  attacked  that  fide  of  the  Houfe  as  containing  a political 
party  ; he  made  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  he  thought  it  the  glory 
and  honour  of  his  life  to  belong  to  that  party  ; he  who  knew  the 
character  of  that  party,  knew  that  it  was  an  honour  any  man 
might  covet,  to  belong  to  it.  Was  it  a difgrace  to  have  been 
formed  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  under  his  banners 
to  have  combated  on  behalf  of  the  people  with  fuccefo  ? Was  it  a 
difgrace  to  be  connected,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  a nobleman, 
who  fwayed  by  no  mean  motives  of  interefl,  nor  influenced  by 
any  ambitious  deligns  to  grafp  at  power,  nor  with  a view  to  any 
other  purpofe  than  the  welfare  of  the  Country,  dedicated  his 
mornings  unremittingly  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  ? 

IMr.  Sheridan  fpoke  alfo  ©f  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  near  him,  as 
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an  individual,  whom  no  man  knew  without  immediately  becoming 
ailonilhed  at  the  extent  of  his  mind  and  the  keennefs  of  his  under- 
handing,  enamoured  with  his  virtues,  and  attached  to  him  from 
principle.  He  faid,  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  life  to 
enjoy  the  happincfs  and  honour  of  his  friendfhip,  and  afked  if 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  the  lefs  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  their  country,  or  more  unfit  to  be  Minifters,  becaufe 
an  arrogant  individual  chofe  prefumptuoufly  to  load  them  with 
calumny.  Were  he  an  independant  man,  handing  aloof  from 
party,  and  wholly  unconneded  with  it,  he  could  not  with  patience 
hear  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  infulting  language;  but  as  a 
party  man,  boahing  himfelf  to  be  one,  how  did  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  imagine  he  fhouid  receive  his  rehedions  but  with  that 
fcorn  and  difdain  which  became  a man  confcious  of  the  worth  and 
value  of  thole  with  whom  he  was  conneded  ? He  reminded  the  ' 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  after  that  confederacy,  whom  he  had 
fo  grofsly  calumniated,  had,  among  other  of  their  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings, palled  their  India  Bill;  and  after  they  had  formed  their 
Coalition,  that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  ready  enough. 

£0  have  joined  the  confederacy,  and  a treaty,  as  the  Houle  well 
knew,  had  been  then  fet  on  foot,  but  the  negociation  was  not  con- 
cluded. He  declared  he  did  not  believe  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man was  in  earned,  he  would  not  injure  him  fo  much  as  to  believe 
him  to  be  in  earned,  when  he  taiked  of  the  damages  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  evil  advifers  of  the  Regent  as  to  the  abufe  of  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  powers  of  creating  Peers.  Mr.  Sheridan  commented 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  argument  on  the  fubjed  of 
creating  Peers  with  feme  pleafantry,  declaring  he  had  never  before 
heard  chat  the  commerce  of  the  country  had  fvvclled  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  therefore  it  became  neceiTary  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  Peerage,  and  that  another  reafon  was  the  prevention  of  a fac- 
tion in  the  Houle  of  Lords  againft  the  Crown.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had,  he  faid,  made  no  lefs  than  forty-eight  Peers  in 
the  five  years  that  he  had  been  the  Minifter,  and  that  yet  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  fadion  having  been  likely  to  have 
taken  place  in  that  branch  of  the  Legillature.  After  putting  this 
pointedly,  Mr.  Sheridan  took  notice  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
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man’s  having  faid,  he  defired  it  to  be  confidered  as  a teft  of  his 
future  condud,  and  not  as  a profeffion,  when  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  oppofe  the  meafures  of  his  fucceflors  in  office,  he  defired 
the  Houfe  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  that  tell  had  been 
worded,  viz.  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  would  not 
oppofe  any  juft  or  good  meafures  of  the  new  Miniftry,  which 
meafures  were  hereafter  to  be  difcujfed.  Mr.  Sheridan  faid, 
the  declaration  called  to  his  mind  a fimilar  one  of  the  Rioht 
Honourable  Gentleman  on  a former  occafion,  which  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  not  adhered  to.  He  declared  he 
believed  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  fincere  in  his 
intention,  though  he  had  not  what  Dr.  Willis  had  declared  he  pof- 
feffied,  the  gift  of  feeing  the  hearts  by  looking  at  men’s  counte- 
nances. He  remembered  the  Dodor  at  firft  told  the  Committee, 
“ that  he  could  thus  fee  the  heart  of  any  man  whether  he  was  lick 
or  not,”  a declaration  that  had  appeared  particularly  to  have 
alarmed  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ; that  out  of  the  queftion, 
however,  it  was  not  parliamentary  to  truft  to  any  Gentleman’s 
profeffions,  efpecially  where  the  grounds  of  faithfully  adhering  to 
thofe  profeffions  were  exprefsly  left  hereafter  to  be  difputed.  He 
reprobated  the  idea  of  referving  the  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Houfehold,  and  mentioned  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
having  charged  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  (when  on  a former  occa- 
fion he  quitted  office)  with  having  left  a fortrefs  behind  him.  The 
charge  was  true;  he  admitted  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  had 
done  fo ; but  then  like  a coarfe,  clumfy  workman,  he  had  built  his 
plan  in  open  day,  and  retired  with  his  friends,  who  ferved  with- 
out pay,  though  their  fervices  had  been  long  continued*  Not  fo 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  over  the  way  ; like  a more  crafty 
mafon  he  had  colleded  his  materials  with  greater  caution,  and 
worked  them  up  with  abundantly  more  art.  Perhaps  he  had 
taken  the  advice  of  the  noble  Duke,  famous  for  fortifications,  and 
with  the  aid  of  that  able  engineer,  had  provided  a corps  of  royal 
military  artificers,  and  thrown  up  impregnable  ramparts  to  fecure 
himfelf  and  his  garrifon.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  extremely  fportive 
in  this  part  of  his  fpeech,  and  talked  of  the  King’s  arms  flying  as 
a banner  on  the  top  of  this  fortrefs,  and  the  powerful  efried  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  thundering  eloquence  from  without,  and 
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the  fupport  of  the  Royal  artificers  from  within,  againft  his  poli- 
tical adverfaries.  He  ferioufly  reprobated  the  perfon,  whoever  it 
might  be,  that  had  advifed  her  Majefty  to  lend  her  name  to  fuch  a 
proportion  as  that  then  made  to  the  Committee;  and  declared, 
that,  take  away  the  one  ground  of  fufpicion  of  the  bad  advifers  of 
the  Regent,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  produced 
a iingle  argument  in  fupport  of  his  fvftem.  He  defcribed  the 
power  that  the  Ex-minifter  would  derive  from  retaining  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  King’s  houfehold,  and  contended,  that  the  pretext 
that  his  M;J lily’s  feelings  would  be  fhocked,  when  he  recovered 
and  found  his  houfehold  changed,  was  ridiculous  ; he  faid,  the  bad 
advifers  of  the  Regent  were  to  be  allowed  the  power  of  making 
War,  Peace,  Treaties,  &c.  Sec.  and  the  exercife  of  various  other 
important  authorities.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  his  Majefly’s  feel- 
ings, when  he  fhould  recover  and  find  his  houfehold  changed,  was 
to  fuppofe  that  he  would  be  lefs  fhocked  to  learn  that  the  Confti-. 
tution  of  his  Country  was  changed,  part  of  his  dominions  ceeded 
to  foreign  Powers,  and  other  effential  and  important  calamities 
and  difgraces  entailed  on  his  country  ; which  was  like  a man  who 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  manfion-houfe  of  a perfon  (during 
his  incapacity)  to  take  care  of,  fhould  fuffer  it  to  go  to  ruin,  and 
the  winds  of  Heaven  to  blow  through  almoft  every  part  of  it,  the 
enclofures  to  be  broken  down,  the  flocks  of  fheep  to  be  fhorn  and 
expofed  to  the  ftorms,  and  all  left  to  ruin  and  decay,  except  a few 
looking-glaffes  and  old  worthlefs  gilt  lumber  that  were  locked  up 
in  an  old  fafhioned  drawing-room.  He  defcribed  the  Ex-minifler 
coming  down  to  the  Houfe  in  date,  with  the  Cap  of  Liberty  on 
the  end  of  a white  flaffi,  a retinue  of  black  and  white  flicks 
attending  him,  and  an  army  of  Beef-eaters  (whom  the  Mafter  of 
the  Horfe,  the  Lord  Steward,  and  Lord  Chamberlain  were  to  be 
employed  in  marfhalling)  to  clear  his  tvay  through  the  Lobby. 
He  faid,  he  had  lately  heard  much  of  the  political  capacity  of  a 
King,  but  had  never  heard  that  the  political  capacity  of  a Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber  was  fo  infeparably  connected  with  his  body  natu- 
ral, that  if  the  former  were  extinft,  the  latter  could  not,  without 
difficulty,  be  found,  when  his  Majefly  fhould  recover  and  call  back 
his  houfehold  officers.  He  obferved,  that  Minifters  were  defirous 
of  making  it  a condition  with  the  Regent  that  they  were  to  have 
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no  claim  upon  him,  provided  the  red  book  remained  as  it  flood  at 
prefent;  let  the  Court  Kalendar  continue  unaltered,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  might  be  Regent.  Having  put  this  pointedly,  Mr. 
Sheridan  fpoke  again  of  the  Minifter’s  pretended  regard  for  his 
Majefty’s  feelings,  and  afked  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  whether 
he  thought  his  Majelly  would  not  be  hurt,  when,  upon  his  return- 
ins  reafon  he  fhouid  know  in  vvhuc  manner  his  fons,  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  as  well  as  the  other  Royal  Dukes, 
had  been  treated  by  Miniflers  during  his  illnefs,  efpecially  after 
the  gracious  declarations  they  had  all  heard  of  in  another  place. 
He  obferved,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted  tire 
Reflriftions  to  be  evils,  and  had  difeuffed  them  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  ; he  combated  them  on  that  ground,  and  in 
the  courle  of  his  argument,  declared,  he  fully  admitted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lawyers,  that  the  political  capacity  of  the  Monarch 
w.  s whole  and  entire  ; but  that  he  mull  contend  they  were  acting 
in  direft  oppofition  to  that  principle,  and  to  what  had  originally 
made  it  a principle  in  our  Conilitution.  He  faid  he  had  no  oc- 
caiion  to  reafon  upon  the  queftion,  it  was  enough  to  date  his  ar- 
guments ; they  were  fo  evident,  that  they  needed  only  to  be  heard 
to  be  admitted  as  if  they  were  proved.  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  when  it  fhouid  be  known  by  the  public,  that 
the  motive  for  fuch  Rdtridlions  was  no  other  than  becaufe  the 
Prince  was  going  to  have  another  fet  of  men  than  thofe  now  in  office, 
they  would  defpife  and  detefl  the  cunning  and  the  craft  that  dic- 
tated fuch  a crooked  and  miferable  proceeding ! 

Mr.  Grenville  (the  Speaker)  rofe.,  and  fpoke  as  follows:  I have 
not  hitherto  troubled  the  Houfe  in  any  of  the  debates  conne&ed 
with  this  important  fubjeft.  And  certainly,  if  this  were  any  com- 
mon quellion,  arifing  in  th^  ufual  courfe  of  government,  or  relat- 
ing to  the  ordinary  and  accuflomed  bufinefs  of  Parliament,  I 
fhouid  have  felt,  that  under  the  circu mflances  of  that  fituation  to 
which  the  partiality  of  the  Hou^e  has  fo  recently  called  me,  it 
would  have  been  proper  for  me,  however  decided  my  opinion 
might  be,  rather  to  content  myfelf  with  giving  a filent  vote,  than 
to  obtrude  myfelf  at  this  time  upon  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. But  1 could  not  avoid  feeling,  that  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
fent difeuffion  is  widely  different  from  thofe  which  I have  Hated. 
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It  arifes  from  no  common  occurrence.,  but  from  a fituation  awful 
and  calamitous  in  itfelf,  and  which  is  rendered  more  arduous  from 
the  circumllance  of  its  being  neariy  unprecedented  in  the  hidory 
of  our  country.  It  relates  to  no  ordinary  bufmefs,  but  to  the  ex - 
ercife  of  the  moll  important  right  even  of  a Britifh  Houle  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  dilcharge  of  the  molt  facred  trull  that  can  be  dele- 
gated even  to  the  Repiefentatives  of  this  great  and  free  people. 

Our  decillon  upon  it  involves  every  consideration  that  is  molt  in- 
terelling  to  our  feelings  as  honell  and  confcientious  men  ; the  pre- 
fent  happinefs  and  good  government  of  our  country  ; the  fecurity 
for  the  continuance  of  thefe  bleffings  to  ourfelves ; and  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  deared  rights  and  interelts  of  our  polterity.  Un- 
der thefe  circumltances,  the  more  I have  confidered  this  fubjedt, 
and  the  more  the  delays  which  have  recently  occurred  have  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  revolving  it  over  and  over  again,  anxioufly 
and  fearfully  in  my  own  mind,  the  more  I am  convinced  that  this 
is  an  occafion  which  calls  for  the  avowal  of  every  man’s  opinion  : 
and  that  with  refpedl  to  myfelf  individually,  the  fituation  in  which 
the  Houfe  has  done  me  the  honour  to  place  me,  as  it  has  not  de- 
prived me  of  the  right,  cannot  therefore  have  difcharged  me  from 
the  duty  of  delivering  my  fentiments  in  this  Committee,  and  upon 
this  quedion. 

I fhall,  therefore,  not  trouble  you  with  any  farther  preface,  but 
proceed  to  Hate  the  opinion  which  I entertain  with  refpedl  to  the 
Refolutions  now  propofed,  and  to  explain  the  principles  from 
which  that  opinion  is  derived,  and  the  arguments  on  which  it 
rells. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  futjecl,  the  firil  ground  and 
foundation  to  be  edabiiThed  is,  the  nature  of  our  prefen t fituation, 
as  it  refults  from  that  calamity,  from  which  alone  the  neceffity  of 
tht re  proceedings  has  arifen.  It  is  unnecedary  for  that  purpofe  to 
recapitulate  the  particulars  which  have  appeared  in  the  courfe  of 
our  enquiries.  The  recital  would,  i am  fure,  be  painful,  not  to 
my  own  feelings  only,  but  alio  to  the  feelings  of  thofe  to  whom  I 
fpeak.  It  is  fufficient*  to  fay,  that  the  refult  of  thofe  enquiries  ap- 
pears to  have  ellablifhed  three  Propofitions.  Firil,  The  adual  in- 
ability of  his  Majedy  to  attend  to  the  difcharge  of  the  feveral  du- 
ties of  hi*  exalted  dation.  Secondly,  The  probability  of  his  Ma- 
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jelly’s  recovery ; and  Thirdly,  The  hope  that  this  event,  to  which 
we  all  look  with  earneft  and  anxious  expectation,  is  near  at  hand,  and 
that  his  Majefty’s  diforder  may  probably  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  two  firft  of  thele  proportions,  are  eftablilhed  by  the  diredt 
and  concurrent  teilimony  given  by  all  the  phyficians,  as  often  as 
they  have  been  examined.  With  refpedl  to  the  third,  we  have, 
indeed,  no  fuch  diredt  evidence,  becaufe  thefe  gentlemen  have  felt 
a natural  reludtaace  to  commit  their  charadters  by  any  precife  opi- 
nion on  fuch  a point.  But  they  have  hated  to  us  fadts,  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  draw  the  fame  conclufion  . with  refpedt  to  the 
third  queiKon,  which  they  have  themfelves  eftablilhed,  as  refulting 
from  fimilar  premifes  with  refpedt  to  the  ieccnd.  'They  have  told 
us,  that  the  greater  number  of  perfons  afflicted  with  this  malady 
have  recovered,  and  that  they  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  pro- 
bability is  in  favour  of  his  M/ jelly’s  recovery.  They  have  alfo 
told  us,  that  the  greater  number  have  recovered  within  a fhort 
period,  and  Lhat  there  are  no  particular  fymptoms  in  his  Majefty’s 
cafe  which  indicate  a longer  continuance  of  his  diforder.  Apply- 
ing, therefore,  thefe  fadts,  as  ftated  by  themfelves,  to  their  own 
mode  of  reafoning  upon  them,  we  are  certainly  warranted  in 
drawing  the  fame  conclufion,  that,  although  the  time  of  the  re- 
cover/, as  well  as  the  recovery  itfelf,  is  in  the  hands  cf  God  alone, 
yet,  that  as  far  as  human  experience  has  enabled  us  to  judge,  the 
duration  of  this  calamity  will  probably  pot  be  extended  to  any 
dillant  period. 

In  this  fituation,  we  have  thought  it  neceftary  in  the  firll  in- 
ftance  to  make  an  authentic  and  formal  declaration  of  the  circum- 
ftance  of  his  Majefty’s  prefent  inability  to  attend  to  public  bufinefs. 
The  next  quellion  which  would  naturally  arife  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  was  this ; whether  any  provifion  had  been  made  by  the 
laws  of  our  country  for  the  cafe  of  fuch  inability;  or  if  not,  in 
whom,  by  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  the  Conilitution,  the  power 
was  veiled  of  pioviding  for  this  new  and  unforefeea  emergency? 
On  this  point  the  wifdom  of  Parliament  has  alfo  fpoken.  It  is, 
therefore,  unneceftary  now  to  refer  to  any  former  difeuffions  in 
which  it  may  have  been  involved;  and  certainly  no  argument  of 
mine  can  add  weight  to  the  joint  Refolutions  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  on  fuch  a quellion.  But  in  fpeaking 
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for  the  firft  time  upon  this  fubjedl,  I feel  myfelf  bound  to  declare, 
that  I fubfcribe  to  thofe  refolutions,  not  only  with  the  fubmiflion 
which  is  due  to  an  authoritative  decilion,  but  alio  with  the  moll 
unqualified  alfent,  with  the  molt  entire  and  perfedt  conviction.  I 
conceive  it  to  be  among  the  firlt  principles  of  the  Britilh  Conllitu- 
tion,  that  no  rights  can  be  claimed  or  exercifed  as  againlt  the 
people,  except  thofe  only  which  have  been  given  by  known  and 
pofitive  laws  appearing  on  the  face  of  our  ftatute  book,  or  proved 
by  immemorial  and  uninterrupted  ufage ; and  that  whatever  power 
or  authority  has  not  been  fo  conferred,  Hill  refides  with  the  people 
at  large,  to  be  exercifed  by  them  through  the  channel  of  their 
lawful,  full,  and  free  reprefentatives.  - 

Thefe  preliminaries  being  thus  ellablilhed,  the  nature  of  our 
fituation  clearly  afcertained,  and  our  right  and  duty  to  provide  for 
this  occaiion  examined  and  alferted,  with  the  general  concurrence 
and  approbation  of  our  country,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  enter 
upon  the  difcharge  of  this  great  and  important  trull.  There  is, 
neverthelefs,  one  quellion  which  may  ilill  arife,  and  which,  how- 
ever it  may  appear  to  be  precluded  by  the  refolutions  to  which  we 
have  already  agreed,  does  yet,  in  one  view  of  the  fubjedl,  come 
under  our  confideration  this  day,  as  a point  entire  and  untouched. 
It  is  now  declared,  that  this  and  the  other  Houfe  are  alone  to  provide 
for  any  emergency  of  this  nature,  and  are  to  make  fuch  provifion 
for  it  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  itfelf  fhall  appear  to  us  to  require. 
Are  we  then  left  at  liberty  in  this  particular  cafe  to  adl  according  to 
our  own  free  difcretion,  adhering  only  to  the  rules  of  juliice,  and  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  Conllitution  ? or  is  our  conduct  iri  any 
degree  pxefcribed,  rellrained,  or  limited,  by  the  pofitive  regula- 
tions of  any  exiiling  law?  An  idea  has  been  fuggeited  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  although  the  two  lloules  of  Parliament  conllitute  the 
only  power  competent  to  adl  on  this  occafion,  yet  that  the  fpbere 
of  their  adlion  is  confined  within  a very  narrow  limit.  That  they 
can  lawfully  proceed  no  farther  than  to  call  fome  perfon  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  and  that  whatever  other  provifions 
the  exiiling  circumllances  may  require,  mull  be  made  hereafter 
with  the  confent  of  fuch  perfon  then  reprefenting  the  Sovereign, 
and  exercifing,  at  his  own  difcretion,  the  legillative  fundlions  of  the 
Crown. 
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In  fupport  of  this  proportion,  the  ftatuteof  the  13th  of  Charles 
II.  cap.  1.  has  been  quoted,  by  which  it  is  enafted,  that  any  per- 
fon  who  maintains  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  have  any 
legiflative  authority  without  the  King,  ihall  incur  ail  the  penalties 
of  a premumre.  'I" his  aft  has  been  much  referred  to  on  the  prefent 
occasion,  both  as  declaratory  of  the  ancient  Conflitution,  and  as  a 
law  flill  in  force,  and  confequenrly  binding  upon  our  conduft.  It 
is  therefore  material  to  confider  it  with  attention,  becaufe  if  its 
operation  be  really  fuch  as  has  been  Hated,  every  difcuffion  of  re- 
flriftions  or  limitations  is  in  the  prefent  moment  premature,  and 
may  hereafter  become  ufclefs  and  nugatory. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  no  fcruple  to  confefs  that  I am  not  at  all 
moved  by  the  authority  of  this  llatute,  which  I confider  as  wholly 
inapplicable  to  our  prefent  fituation.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  Government,  the  principle  of  that  aft  is 
binding  upon  us,  as  the  very  foundation  and  corner  Hone  of  the 
Britilh  Conllitution.  When  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  full, 
and  when  the  King  is  perfonally  capable  of  difcharging  the  duties 
of  his  Ration,  bis  exprefs  concurrence  is  unqueflionably  neceffary 
to  every  aft  of  legiflative  power.  But  on  fuch  an  occafion  as  the 
prefent,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  very  fame  neceflity  by  which 
we  are  compelled  to  aft  at  all,  extends  itfelf  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  to  aft,  fupcrfeding  both  the  letter  of  this  ftatute,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

I certainly  had  the  honour  to  concur  entirely,  not  only  with  the 
general  principle  on  which  we  have  afferted  the  right  of  the  two 
Houfes  to  provide  for  this  emergency,  butaifo  with  the  grounds  on 
which  we  refolved  that  the  proper  mode  of  making  fuch  provifion 
would  be,  by  determining  on  the  means  by  which  the  Royal  affent 
may  be  given  in  Parliament  to  a bill  for  eHablifhmg  the  Regency. 
In  every  Hep  which  we  take  under  our  prefent  circumllanccs,  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  extremely  material  that  we  fhould  adhere,  as  far  as 
pofiible,  to  the  ellablifhed  forms  of  that  Conllitution,  the  very  forms 
of  which  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englifhmen.  And  in  this  particu- 
lar inHance  I conceive,  that  the  fignification  of  the  Royal  affent,  by 
the  great  feal,  being  that  organ  tlnough  which  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  fpeaks  in  the  moft  folemn  and  authentic  manner,  is  not  a point 
of  form  only,  bat  follows  as  a neceffary  confequence  fromfj  me  of  the 
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moil  important  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  which  could  not  he 
neglected  without  great  and  manifeft  danger,  hut  looking  to 
the  Jub fiance  of  the  duty  which  we  are  now  called  to  perform,  I 
can  have  no  difficulty  to  declare  explicitly,  that  in  providing  for 
this  emergency,  1 conceive  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
mull  in  reality  aft  in  a legiflative  capacity,  in  fo  far,  and  in  lo  far 
only,  as  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  requires:  that  it  would  he  idle 
and  nugatory  for  us,  in  the  fituation  in  which  we  now  Hand,  to  be 
afraid  of  words,  or  not  to  look  to  the  true  fenfe  and  meaning  of 
t'nofe  meafures  which  we  are  obliged  to  take ; and  that  no  diftinc- 
tion  can,  on  any  juft  principle,  be  maintained  between  acls  ol  Le- 
giflation,  properly  fo  called,  and  thofe  proceedings  which  have 
always  been  adopted  in  cafes  of  a neceffity  at  all  iimilar  to  the  pre- 
fent. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  force  in  the  objeftion  which  has  thus 
been  raifed,  it  muft  apply  equally  to  every  ftep  that  can  be  taken, 
and  the  only  inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  it,  would  be,  that 
we  were  now  in  a fituation  for  which  no  remedy  could  by  any  pof- 
fibility  be  provided.  We  have  already  declared,  that  we  acknow- 
ledge no  right  exilting  in  any  perfon,  however  exalted  his  rank 
may  be,  to  aft  in  this  inftance  on  the  King’s  behalf,  except  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  no  aft  which 
is  fubftantially  and  really  of  a legiflative  nature  can  be  performed, 
even  in  fuch  a cafe  as  the  prefent,  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  alone,  it  is  impoffible  that  we  can  cure  this  defect 
by  appointing  fome  perfon,  who  deriving  his  authority  from 
us,  (hall  exercife  the  Royal  funftions  in  the  place  of  the  So- 
vereign ; for  whatever  form  we  may  adopt,  would  it  not,  in  truth, 
be  direftly  and  plainly  an  aft  of  Iegiflation  to  declare,  that  the 
force  of  laws  fhall  henceforth  be  given,  and  the  obedience  of  the 
fubjeft  be  duly  paid,  not  to  afts  of  Parliament  paffed  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  but  to  bills  puffed  by  the  two  Houfes,  and 
aiffinted  to  by  a Regent,  having  no  authority  to  give  fuch  affent 
except  what  he  derives  from  our  proceedings  ? In  any  cafe,  there- 
fore, this  ftatute,  if  it  applies  at  all  to  the  prefent  circiimftancesj 
muft  prevent  the  poffibility  of  any  legal  provifion  being  made  for 
this  fituation. — Whether  we  attempt,  by  one  Aft  of  Legiflation,  to 
provide  for  this  emergency  by  ourielves,  without  the  perfonal  inter- 
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vention  of  the  Sovereign,  or  whether,  by  another  Ad  of  Legifla- 
tion,  we  authorize  fome  perfon  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  King, 
and  to  proceed  in  concurrence  with  us,  the  ftatute  is  equally  op- 
pofed  as  a bar  to  our  proceedings,  and  no  alternative  remains,  but 
that  of  an  immediate  and  total  diflolution  of  the  Government. 

Oi^  this  ground  alone  I fhould  contend,  that  fuch  a principle  of 
law  cannot  exift  as  applicable  to  thele  circumftances.  And  I 

fhould  urge  in  fupport  of  this  polition  the  opinions  of  thofe 

/ 

writers  whofe  names  are  the  firit  in  legal  ’weight  and  authority — 
particularly  that  of  Sir  William  Blackltone ; who  tells  us  ex- 
prefsly,  in  arguing  on  a point  immediately  connected  with  this 
fubjed,  that  " the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  fuperfedes  all  law,” 

But  1 mull  alfo  defire  that  this  queltion  may  be  examined  upon 
the  example  and  pradice  of  our  anceltors  in  two  diliinguifhed 
inftances  ; the  one  occurring  at  the  very  period  of  palling  this 
itatute  which  1 have  before  referred  to ; the  other  within  no  very 
long  term  of  years  fublequent  to  it.  At  the  Reitoration,  the  fird 
ftep  which  was  taken  for  rc-eftablilhing  the  Britifh  Conditution 
was,  to  declare  by  a folemn  refolution,  that  the  only  legal  Go- 
vernment of  thefe  kingdoms  redded  in  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. Yet  immediately  after  this  declaration  had  been  made  by 
both  Houfes,  and  after  they  had  recognized  their  true  and  lawful 
Sovereign,  they  proceeded  in  his  abfence  to  the  exercife  of  feveral 

1 

fundions,  both  of  legiflative  and  of  executive  Government;  not 
certainly  as  intending  to  fupercede  the  authority  of  their  King, 
whom  they  had  fo  recently  acknowledged  ; but  becaufe  they  felt 
it  their  duty,  both  to  him  and  to  their  country,  to  perform  what- 
ever ads  were  neceflary  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  return.  Such 
was  the  condud  of  the  very  dime  Houfes  of  Parliament  who, 
within  a,  few  months  afterwards,  pafied,  in  concurrence  with  the 
King,  the  ad  in  queltion,  declaratory  of  a principle  which  is  novy 
alledged  as  precluding  us  from  the  free  confideration  of  the  mea- 
fures  neceflary  in  our  prefent  fituation.  I cannot  but  think  that 
we  fhall  belt  expound  this  law  by  adhering  to  the  conftrudion  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  made ; and  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  exercife, 
as  they  did,  our  bell  diferetion  and  judgment  in  the  behalf  of  our 
country,  under  the  circumflances  of  a neceflity,  at  leak  as  flrong 
as  that  under  which  they  aded. 

At 
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At  the  memorable  tera  of  the  Revolution,  this  flatute  was  Hill  in 
full  force  and  vigour,  not  confidered  as  an  obfolete  law,  but  as  one 
palled  not  many  years  before,  and  founded  on  the  experience  of 
misfortunes  Hill  frefh  in  the  recollection  of  the  nation.  But  if  the 
Convention  Parliament  had  then  admitted  its  operation,  as  apply- 
ing to  the'  circumllances  under  which  they  met,  it  mult  have 
Hopped  their  deliberations  in  the  very  outfet,  and  mud  have  railed 
an  infuperable  obltacle  to  thofe  meafures  to  which  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  our  Rights.  Or  even  if  they  had 
thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  declare  the  forfeiture  of  their 
Sovereign  as  an  exiiling  faft,  arifing  from  no  aft  of  theirs,  but 
from  his  mifconduft,  let  it  be  confidered  what,  under  the  letter  of 
that  Hatute,  muft  have  been  their  fubfequent  proceedings  ? They 
mull  have  acknowledged  that  the  Crown  had  thereupon  imme- 
diately defcended  to  the  next  heir  of  King  James  ; and  that  with- 
out the  lanftion  and  concurrence  of  their  new  Sovereign  no  mea- 
fure  could  legally  be  taken  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament. 
Inftead  of  this,  they  felt  themfelves  warranted  by  the  necellity  of 
the  cafe,  firft  to  fet  afide  the  abdicated  king ; next,  to  difinherit 
his  fon,  whether  real  or  pretended,  the  illegitimacy  of  whofe 
birth,  however  Hrongly  averted,  had  not  only  not  been  proved, 
but  was  not  even  inquired  into  by  them  ; and  laflly,  in  the  fettle- 
men  t of  the  Government  to  introduce  a new  order  of  fucceffion, 
aifregarding  the  Ariel  line  of  defcent,  even  in  the  perfons  of  the 
two  next  ProteHant  Heirs.  What  is  there  which  can  be  a more 
direft  or  manifeft  exercife  of  legiflative  authority  than  each  of 
thefe  feverai  Heps  ? The  transferring  by  law  the  obedience  of  a 
whole  people  from  the  Sovereign  to  whom  they  had  fworn  alle- 
giance— the  fuperfeding  his  immediate  heirs,  on  whom  the  right 
to  that  allegiance  defcended  according  to  the  fundamental  hiftitu- 
tions  of  the  monarchy — the  changing  the  ellablifhed  order  of  fuc- 
ceffion to  the  throne  in  the  exiting  circumHances — and  the  im- 
pofing  new  conditions  and  limitations  on  the  fubfequent  defcent  of 
an  hereditary  crown. — This  whole  tranfaftion,  productive  of  fuch 
happy  confequences,  appears  to  me  to  be  unqueHionably  not  only 
an  aft  of  legifiation,  but  an  aft  of  the  higheft  legiHative  autho- 
rity— Jullihed  by  the  neceffity  of*  the  times,  and,  therefore,  fup- 
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ported  by  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  bed  and  wife  It 
men,  to  whom  we  owe  the  prefervation  of  our  liberties. 

It  appears,  therefore,  on  a full  condderation  of  this  part  of  the 
fubjedt,  that  the  datute  in  quedion,  and  the  principle  which  it 
declares,  have  no  reference  to  an  occafion  like  the  prefent.  That 
no  other  confequence  could  refult  from  them,  if  applied  to  fitch  a 
cafe  as  this,  but  an  immediate  diflolution  of  the  whole  frame  of 
government;  and  that  for  this  reafon  they  were  not  confider- 
ed  as  obftacles  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  either  at  the 
Redoration  by  the  very  perfons  who  palfed  the  law  itfelf,  or  at 
the  Revolution  by  thole  illudrious  men,  who  then  placed  our 
Conditution  on  thofe  foundations  on  which  it  is  now  edabliihed. 

Another  argument  has,  however,  been  urged  againd  our  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  a remedy  by  our  own  authority  to  the  whole 
extent  of  what  the  prefent  emergency  may  be  thought  to  re- 
quire. An  apprehenfion  has  been  dated,  that  fuch  a claim 
might  be  extended  in  prefent  beyond  the  neceflity  of  our  fituation, 
or  might  hereafter  be  ufed  againd  the  Sovereign  himfelf,  and  to 
the  fubverlion  of  our  happy  Conditution.  To  this  it  might  be 
anfvvered,  in  the  fird  place,  that  no  jud  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  poffible  abufe  of  any  power,  againd  the  right  to  ufe  it 
in  a regular  manner,  or  to  apply  it  to  the  illegitimate  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  given.  Such  a mode  of  reafoning  would  go  at  once 
to  fap  the  foundations  of  all  authority,  and  to  dedroy  with  one 
blow  all  the  mod  beneficial  inditutions  of  human  wifdom. — A 
tyrannical  King,  and  a corrupted  Parliament,  might  ufe  their  power 
of  legiflation  for  the  purpofe  of  annihilating  every  trace  of  our 
laws  and  liberties.  But  fh all  we,  therefore,  fay,  that  by  the 
Britilh  Conditution  the  power  of  Legidation  does  not  redde  in  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons?  Or,  if  not,  how  is  it  more  reafon- 
able  to  argue  againd  the  exigence  of  a right  in  the  two  Houfes 
to  provide,  when  n^ceffity  requires  it,  for  the  fecurity  and  welfare 
of  their  country,  becaufe  they  might,  in  a different  fituation,  act  i 
in  a manner  prejudicial  to  thefe  important  intereds  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  anfwer  applying  more  immediately 
to  the  particular  queldion  which  vve  are  now  difeuding. — The  prin- 
ciple which  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  maintain,,  and  have 
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declared  by  their  joint  refolutions,  is  this ; that  our  right  to  a& 
in  this  inftance  in  a Iegiflative  capacity,  being  created  by  the 

neceffity  of  the  cafe  alone,  is  alfo  limited  by  that  neceility. 

Whenever  the  fame  neceffity  fhall  hereafter  arife,  we  (hall  have  no 
reafon  to  fear  any  evil  confequences  from  the  exercife  of  the  fame 
right.  Whenever  the  right  fhall  be  claimed  without  the  exigence 
of  fuch  neceility,  or  whenever  its  exercife  fhall  be  preffed  beyond 
the  occaiion  which  requires  it,  the  claim  will  not  only  be  unfup- 
ported  by  thefe  proceedings,  but  will  be  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  exprefs  principle  on  which  we  reft  our  conduct.  Let  it,  there- 
fore, be  remembered,  in  difeuffing  this  queftion,  that  it  is  not  by 
adhering  to  the  line  which  we  have  laid  down  for  ourfelves,  that 
we  ftiall  give  juft  ground  for  fuch  apprehen lions  as  have  been 
ftated ; but  that  it  is  by  departing  from  it,  by  exceeding  the 
limits  of  the  neceility  which  creates  our  right  to  a t\,  and  by  con-, 
ferring  powers  beyond  the  warrant  of  that  occaficn,  by  which 
alone  we  can  be  juftified  in  delegating  to  another  any  portion  of 
the  conftitutional  authority  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  only  remaining  objection  to  the  prefent  proceedings  of  the 
two  Houles  arifes  from  comparing  them  with  the  particular  mea- 
fures  adopted  at  the  periods  which  i have  already  mentioned  ; and 
from  fhewing  that  they  differ  from  thefe,  and  efpecially  in  this 
refpeCt,  that  no  confideration  of  limitations  or  reftriCtions  on  the 
Regal  power  was  entered  into  by  Parliament,  previous  either  to 
the  Reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  to  the  Atl  which  placed 
King  William  on  the  throne  of  England.  Jt  feems  to  me  that 
this  ground  of  argument  is  entirely  removed  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  which  I have  juft  ftated,  and  which  is  efTential  to 
every  part  of  this  fubjeCt.  The  fejjarate  interference  of  Parliament 
in  thofe  cafes  could  with  propriety  be  carried  no  farther  than  the 
bounds  of  tha».  neceility  in  which  it  originated  j and  whatever  dif- 
ference exifts  between  thofe  proceedings,  and  our  prefent  meafures, 
arifes  entirely  from  the  different  circumftances  for  which  we  are 
now  bound  to  provide. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reftoration  the  neceffity  under  which  our 
anceft  »rs  aded,  required  no  more  than  this  only,  that  they  fhould 
acknowledge  on  the  behalf  of  their  country  the  juft  title  of  their 
lawful  Sovereign,  and  that  they  lliould  prepare  the  way  for  his  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  return,  to  take  upon  him  the  adminiflration  and  govern- 
ment  of  his  kingdoms.  Their  meafures  were  therefore  confined 
to  thefe  objefts,  to  provide  for  a period  of  a few  weeks  at  fartheft, 
which  might  elapfe  before  the  arrival  of  their  Sovereign,  and  to 
remove  thofe  obftacles  to  his  return  which  had  been  created  by  the 
preceding  ufurpation.  They  might  naturally  feel,  that  it  would 
afterwards  be  a fit  fubjeft  for  Parliament  to  confider  what  provi- 
fions  were  heft  calculated  to  remove  the  grounds  of  former  jealoufies 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  people.  But  thefe  queftions  were 
wifely  pollponed  till  after  the  Reftoration  of  the  Monarchy  itfelf, 
Juftice  required  that  the  King  fhould  be  replaced  in  the  full 
poffefiion  of  that  authority  of  which  he  had  been  unlawfully  de- 
prived ; and  every  motive  of  found  policy  made  it  defirable,  that 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  form  of  government  fhould  not 
be  delayed,  nor  the  favourable  moment  neglcfted,  which,  if  it 
had  been  fuffered  to  pafs  away,  might  perhaps  never  have 
returned. 

We  are  next  to  confider  what  was  the  fituation  and  conduft  of 
Parliament  at  the  aera  of  the  Revolution.  And  it  is  the  more 
neceffary  to  do  this  with  accuracy,  becaufe  that  enthufiafm  which 
every  Englifhman  fo  juftly  feels  at  the  recolle&ion  of  this  event, 
appears  to  have  induced  fome  confiderate  and  reafoning  men  to 
wifh  that  we  fhould  not  only  adopt  the  leading  principles  of  that 
tranfaftion, — principles  to  which  we  cannot  too  often  recur — but 
that  we  fhould  alfo  adhere  to  the  exaft  forms  of  thofe  proceedings, 
in  points  in  which  they  appear  to  me  by  no  means  to  apply  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  prefent  cale.  With  this  view  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  us,  not  as  a duty  refulting  from  any  principle  of  law,  (in 
which  light  I have  already  conlidered  it)  but  as  a point  of  expediency, 

• that  we  fhould  copy  the  precedent  of  the  Revolution  by  addrefling  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  exercile  of  the  Royal  Authority ; 
and  that  we  fhould  then  proceed  with  his  concurrenceand  affent  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  fuch  limitations  as  the  circumfiances  may  appear 
to  require.  But  in  order  to  fee  how  clearly#  this  example  is  inap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  cafe,  we  have  only  to  examine  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  neceffity  under  which  our  anceftors  were  compelled 
to.  aft  at  that  memorable  period.  They  were  to  fupply  the  va- 
cancy of  the  Throne,  occafioned  by  the  forfeiture  of  a Sovereign 
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who  had  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  had  laboured  to  fub- 
vert  the  Conftitution  and  Religion  of  his  kingdom.  They  were  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  adminiftration  of  the  Government  which 
he  had  abdicated,  and  which  would  otherwife  have  fallen  into  ut- 
ter and  irretrievable  confufton.  But  they  had  another  and  a more 
important  duty,  which  they  owed  to  themfelves  and  to  their  pofte- 
rity,  and  in  the  difcharge  of  which  they  hazarded  every  conftdera- 
tion  of  perlonal  intereft,  and  perfonal  fafety.  The  prefervation  of 
our  Laws,  Religion,  and  Liberties  had  rendered  it  neceffary  for 
them  to  drive  their  Sovereign  into  exile. — A hill  ftronger  neceffity 
required  that  they  Ihould  effectually  provide  againft  the  revival  of 
that  inaufpicious  fyftein  which  he  had  purfued ; and  that  they 
Ihould  eltablilh  their  new  Government  on  fuch  a firm  and  folid 
foundation,  that  he  might  never  afterwards  be  in  a fituation  to 
re-affume  his  authority,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  who  had  hood 
forward  to  oppofe  his  tyranny,  and  to  feize  fome  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  dehroying  the  Conftitution  and  overthrowin  or  the 
Religion  of  the  country.  Under  fuch  circumhances  as  thefe,  there 

was  but  one  hep  that  could  be  taken  with  propriety  or  fafety. 

To  place  the  Crown  immediately,  with  all  its  full  power,  prero- 
gative, and  authority,  on  the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
only  perfon  who  could,  by  the  vvifdom  of  his  councils  and  the 
vigour  of  his  arms,  defend  the  nation  againft  any  attempts,  whe- 
ther originating  at  home  or  abroad,  to  rehore  the  former  Sove- 
reign to  the  exercife  of  an  authority  which  he  had  fo  juftly  for- 
feited. 

if  we  compare  thefe  tranfadions  with  our  prefent  fituation,  wc 
ff all  lee  that  they  have  but  one  point  in  common  ' namely,  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  provide  legislatively 
for  thofe  cafes  where  the  concurrence  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Legiflature  cannot  by  poffibility  be  obtained.  But  that  with  refpeft 
to  the  particular  circumhances  of  this  day,  the  neceffity  which  com- 
pels us  to  ad,  and  by  which  our  mode  of  ading  muft  be  regulated, 
has  no  relation  to  that  which  exifted  at  die  Reftoration,  and  is  in 
every  material  circumftance  oppofed  to  that  of  the  Revolution. 

The  duty  which  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  is  not,  as  in  the 
firh  cafe,  that  of  putting  a King  into  the  immediate  poffeffion  of 
an  authority  which  has  devolved  upon  him  by  the  courfe  of  inhe- 
ritance. 
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ritance,  and  the  limits  of  which  are  clearly  afcertained  by  the 
exifting  laws  ; but  it  is  that  of  creating  a new  and  delegated  trull, 
to  be  exercifed  for  a temporary  purpofe,  and  to  be  veiled  in  an 
Gffice  unknown  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  country. 

Nor  are  we,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  called  upon  to  fupply  a va- 
cancy in  the  Throne,  by  the  election  of  a Sovereign,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  our  laws  and  liberties  by  placing  the  fceptre  in  thofe  hands 
mod  likely  to  maintain  it  againll  its  former  polfelfor. — We  are  to 
confider  by  what  perfon,  in  what  form,  and  with  what  degree  of 
authority  it  may  be  proper  that  the  government  of  this  country 
Should  be  adminiftered,  during  the  continuance  of  the  indifpofition 
of  our  Sovereign,  and  how  it  may  be  reftored  to  him  without  delay 
or  difficulty  immediately  upon  the  happy  event  of  his  recovery. 
In  deliberating  upon  this  fubjeft,  we  Ihould  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  Throne  is  not  vacant,  but  full  ; that  it  is  filled  by  a Mo- 
narch whofe  virtues  have  jullly  endeared  him  to  his  people  ; and 
whofe  fpeedy  relioration  to  his  health  is  not  only  the  end  to  which 
all  our  wilhes  and  prayers  are  directed,  but  is  alfo  an  object  of 
rational  and  well-founded  hope. — inllead,  therefore,  of  haltening 
as  at  the  Revolution  to  create,  and  to  llrengthen  a power  which 
may  effectually  prevent  his  re-affuming  the  Government,  we  are 
bound  by  every  confideration  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  of  concern 
for  our  country,  to  adopt  a line  precifely  the  reverfe  of  this.  We 
are  bound  to  confider  well  the  nature  of  our  fituation  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  our  conduct,  and  to  weigh  the  effects  of  every  fepa- 
rate  Hep  we  take,  before  we  can  feel  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  give 
into  other  hands  any  portion  of  the  fupreme  and  fovereign  autho- 
rity of  thefe  kingdoms. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  arduous  and  awful  duty,  which  is  impofed 
upon  us  by  this  calamity.  The  guardianship  of  the  rights  of  our 
Sovereign,  the  care  and  prefervation  of  his  juft  prerogatives,  have, 
under  the  affecting  circumftances  of  the  prefent  moment,  devolved 
upon  the  Reprefentatives  of  his  faithful  people.  We  Ihould  cer- 
tainly not  be  unmindful  of  this  facred  truft,  even  if  we  Were 
animated  only  by  our  feelings  towards  him,  to  whom  we  are 
bound  not  only  by  the  ties  of  duty  and  allegiance,  but  alfo  by 
thofe  of  national  attachment  and  national  gratitude.  But  if  we 

wanted  an  additional  inducement  to  the  difcharge  of  fuch  a duty, 

it 
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it  would  arife  from  this  confideration,  that  we  cannot  in  this  in- 
Uance  be  wanting  to  our  Sovereign,  without  being  in  the  fame 
degree  wanting  to  the  moll  eflential  interefts  of  our  conrtituents  and 
our  country.  We  are  attached,  and  we  have  infinite  reafon  to  be 
fo,  to  that  part  of  the  Britifh  Conrtitution,  by  which  the  Crown 
of  thefe  kingdoms'i*  declared  to  be  hereditary.  The  mifchiefs  of  a 
contrary  form  of  government  are  fo  univerfally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  wafle  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  by  dwelling  on  fuch  a topic. — But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  argument  which  can  be  ufed  in  favour  of  here- 
ditary monarchy,  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  propofition,  which  is  effentially  a part  of  the  fame  principle, 
that  during  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  he  cannot,  except  by  his  own 
mifconduft,  be  diverted  of  his  constitutional  authority.  All  the 
confufion,  difcord,  and  anarchy,  which  are  infeparable  from  the 
inrtitutions  of  an  ele&ive  kingdom,  would  unqueftionably  be  found 
to  exirt  in  a kill  greater  degree,  if  there  could  be  fuppofed  a coun- 
try where  the  Sovereign  was  liable,  by  reafon  of  any  temporary 
difability,  to  be  removed  from  his  exalted  fituation,  and  to  make 
way  for  the  appointment  of  his  fucceflor.  And  it  is  well  worthy 
of  our  conrtderation,  that  the  more  rtrongly  we  recognize  the  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  a demife,  the  more 
effential  it  becomes  to  guard  with  the  utmort  jealoufy  againft  the 
admirtion  of  any  principle  which  leads  to  the  affertion  of  fuch  a 
right  when  there  is  no  demife,  and  againrt  the  adoption  of  any 
mealure  which  might  afford  the  means  of  fuperceding  the  King’s 
authority  during  his  life,  under  the  name  and  influence  cf  that 

perfon  on  whom  his  Crown  would  in  the  courfe  of  nature  legally 
devolve. 

In  touching  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  however  rtrongly  £ 
may  feel  and  exprefs  the  neceffity  of  providing  the  fulleft  fecurity 
for  the  permanent  authority  of  the  King,  I trurt  I lhali  not  be 
conrtdered  as  carting  any  imputation  upon  the  character  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I think  myfelf  bound  to 
argue  this  queftion  upon  very  different  grounds.  If  there  is  any 
one  circumrtance  which  ferves  above  all  others,  as  a land-mark, 
to  diftinguifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  maintain  the  boundaries 
. between  a free  and  an  arbitrary  government,  it  is  this  ; that  in 
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defpotic  countries,  whatever  complaints  are  made  againft  exifting 
grievances,  whatever  precautions  are  fuggelted  againft  the  repe- 
tition of  former  evils,  whatever  fecurities  arc  defired  againft  the 
further  progrefs  of  oppreftion,  are  confidered  as  fo  many  perfonal 
reflections  on  the  character  of  the  Prince,  in  whom  refides  the 
whole  power  and  authority  of  the  country.  In  ihefe  kingdoms  we 
have  eitablilhed  it  as  a principle  of  our  Conftitution,  that  the  firft 
executive  Magiftrate  has  no  perfonal  fhare  in  the  mifconduCt  of  his 
government — And  it  is  not  only  our  right  as  Englishmen  to  difeufs 
thefe  points  in  a manner  diftinCt  from  any  conlideration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign,  but  as  Members  of  this  Houfe  it  is  made 
our  duty  fo  to  do,  by  the  pofitivc  laws  and  inftitutions  of  Parlia- 
ment. I fhall,  therefore,  not  enter  here  into  any  panegyric  on 
his  Royal  Highnefs,  becaufe  it  would  be  foreign  from  the  view 
which  1 entertain  of  the  prefent  fubjeCt,  and  becaufe  I think  that 
in  this  Committee  it  would  be  extremely  mifplaced.  I mult,  on 
the  other  hand,  defire  it  to  be  underftood,  that  the  dangers  againft 
which  I think  it  neceflary  to  guard,  and  the  precautions  which  I 
with  to  be  adopted  for  that  purpofe,  have  no  perfonal  reference  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  ; but  are  grounded  on  this  fuppofition,  on 
which  we  have  always  proceeded  with  refpeCt  to  our  Sovereigns 
themfelves,  that  they  may  by  poflibility  be  milled  by  the  councils 
of  men  who  may  abufe  their  confidence.  And  I am  fare  it  muft 
be  felt,  that  unlefs  we  are  at  liberty  fo  to  argue,  we  lhall  have 
facriftced  to  empty  compliments  all  the  moft  important  functions  of 

Parliament,  both  now  and  hereafter. 

Thinking  it,  therefore,  un neceflary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
point,  I wilh  to  recal  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the. prin- 
ciple which  1 have  already  ftated. — That  it  is  an  eflential  and  in- 
difpenfable  part  of  our  duty  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  eltablifti  a form  of  government  capable  of  con- 
cluding the  public  bufinefs  with  energy  and  effect,  to  provide  a 
complete  and  ample  fecurity  for  enabling  hisMajefty.,  whenever  it 
lhall  pleafe  God  to  reftore  him  to  his  health,  to  re-aflume  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  authority  fully,  freely.,  and  without  embarraffment. 
Our  Anceftors  have  aCted  on  the  ground  of  a fimilar  duty  in  the 
cafe  of  every  Regency  which  has  hitherto  exitted  in  this  country, 
m far  af  we  can  trace  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  either  in 
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the  records  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  annals  of  our  hidory.  For,  if 
we  except  the  two  indances  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  of  the 
Protedor  Somerfet,  (which  are  both  fuch  evident  ufurpations  that 
no  ltrefs  can  be  laid  upon  them,)  it  will  be  found,  that  during 
the  courfe  of  many  centuries,  no  fubjed  in  thefe  realms,  however 
nearly  allied  to  the  perfon  of  the  King,  has  been  permitted  in  any 
cafe  of  infancy,  or  difability,  to  exercife  the  whole  prerogative 
and  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  mode  of  redridion  has,  indeed, 
for  the  mod  part,  been  different  from  that  which  is  now  propofcd  ; 
but  the  principle  has  been  the  fame  : that  in  the  edablifhment  of  a 
Regency,  it  is  neceffary  not  to  look  exclufively  to  the  drength  and 
efficacy  of  the  intermediate  and  temporary  government,  but  to 
confult  at  the  fame  time,  the  permanent  intered  and  fecurity  of 
the  King,  in  whole  name  and  on  vvhofe  behalf  the  authority  fo  given 
is  intended  to  be  exercifed.  T.  here  is  no  didindion  on  which  it 
can  be  argued,  that  this  principle,  which  has  been  uniformly 
adopted  in  the  cafe  of  the  minority  of  the  Sovereign,  is  lefs  appli- 
cable to  the  circumdances  under  which  we  are  now  placed.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  difficult  to  affign  fome  reafons  for  thinking 
that  it  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the  prefent  cafe,  and 
that  in  the  confideration  of  the  meafures  now  to  be  adopted,  it 
might  with  propriety  be  carried  a great  deal  further  than  in  any 
former  indance.  But  without  entering  into  this,  which  might 
lead  to  an  unneceffary  difcudion,  it  is  fufficient  to  have  edabiidied, 
that  the  principle  of  limiting  the  power  of  a Regency,  with  a view 
to  the  future  fecurity  of  the  Sovereign,  has  been  felt  and  aded 
upon  in  every  cafe  which  has  hitherto  occurred,  and  is  almod  co- 
eval with  the  conditution  of  the  Monarchy  itfeif. 

I have,  however,  already  admitted  that  the  mode  in  which  this 
haa  been  done,  has  ufualiy  been  different  from  that  which  is  now 
propofed.  The  whole  powers  of  the  Crown  have,  for  the  mod 
part,  been  called  into  adion,  though  I believe  it  might  be  (hewn 
that  this  has  not  always  been  the  cafe;  but  they  have  not  been 
given  to  any  one  fubjed  : they  have  been  divided  among  a variety 
of  perfons,  differing  in  rank,  fituation,  and  dcfcription,  and  whofe 
jarring  intereds  have  been  thought  to  afford  the  bed  fecurity,  that 
they  would  not  concur  in  meafures  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign.  And  with  rcfped  to  this  point,  which  relates  not 
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to  the  principle,  but  to  the  manner,  of  limitation,  it  certainly 
becomes  our  duty  to  proceed  with  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
deliberation,  caution,  and  doubt,  when  we  are  defired  to  depart 
From  the  authority  not  only  of  a remote  antiquity,  but  even  of 
recent  precedents,  eftablifhed  by  perfons  eminent  for  their  inte- 
grity and  wifdom. — For  my  own  part,  however,  though  wifliing 
to  {peak  with  all  the  refpedt  which  I owe  to  thofe  precedents,  I 
cannot  but  fay,  that  I have  very  ferious  doubts  whether  the  two 
laft  Regency  Bills  were  well  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  in  which  they  pafted.  But  this  at  leaft  I may  aftert  with 
greater  confidence,  becaufe  I know  I am  fupported  in  it  by  the 
general  opinion  of  this  Houfe  and  of  the  Country,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  the  eflablifhment  of  fuch  a form  as  is  there  provided, 
would  have  been  productive  of  infinite  mifchief,  without  being 
compenfated  by  any  one  real  advantage.  We  are,  I believe,  all 
agreed,  that  the  government  of  thefe  kingdoms  fliould,  during 
this  unhappy  interval,  be  committed  to  the  adminiftration  of  one 
perfon,  and  that  it  is  extremely  defirable  that  this  perfon  fhould  be 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  if  by  general  con- 
fent  we  depart  in  this  refpedt  from  the  practice  of  our  Anceftors, 
it  furely  cannot  be  reafonable  to  argue,  that  we  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  adhere  to  it  in  another  point  fo  intimately  connected  with 
the  former.  It  cannot  be  a juft  conclufion  to  fay,  that  becaufe 
they  committed  the  whole  authority  of  a King  into  the  hands  of  a 
Regent,  controuled  and  fettered  by  a fixed  and  permanent  coun- 
cil, it  is  proper  for  us  to  delegate  the  fame  power  to  a fingle  per- 
fon, unreftrained  by  any  fimilar  check.  It  teems,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  more  widely  we  depart  from  one  line  of  limitation  and 
reftraint,  the  more  we  are  bound  to  look  to  fome  other  mode  of 
carrying  the  fame  purpofe  into  effedt  ; unlefs  indeed  we  rejedt,  as 
ulelefs  and  improper,  the  whole  principle  of  providing  a fecurity 
for  the  rights  which  are  hereafter  to  be  exercifed  by  the  Sovereign 
himfelf,  in  the  happy  event  of  his  recovery. 

Thofe  who  hold  that  principle  to  be  founded  both  in  wifdom  and 
in  juftice,  muft  make  their  option  between  the  two  propofttions, 
of  a Regent  controuled  in  the  exercife,  or  limited  in  the  extent  of 
his  authority.  Of  thele  I have  no  doubt  in  faying,  that  the  latter 
is  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Britifn  Conlli- 

tution. 
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tution.— That  whatever  degree  of  political  authority  is  fit,  under 
any  given  circumftances,  to  be  exercifed  for  the  purpofes  of  exe- 
cutive government,  fhould  be  exercifed  by  a fingle  perfon  ; apd 
that  wherever  any  juft  ground  of  danger  is  found  to  exift,  it  fhould 
be  guarded  againft,  if  poflible,  by  limiting  the  extent  of  the  power 
fo  exercifed,  rather  than  by  dividing  amongft  many  what  cannot 
with  propriety  be  entrufted  to  one.  Such  is  the  principle  on  which 
Parliament  has  proceeded,  at  different  periods,  to  diminifh  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  itfelf ; not  holding  it  neceffary,  as  a general 
propofition,  that  the  fame  degree  of  power  or  influence  fhould  at 
all  times  belong  to  the  executive  government ; but  thinking  it  their 
duty  to  confider  and  regulate  this  point  according  to  the  flu&uation 
of  the  various  circumftances  by  which  it  has  been  affected.  In  this 
manner  the  Houfhold  of  the  King  has  within  thefe  few  years  been 
regulated  by  the  authority  of  Parliament;  and  in  proportion  as 
circumftances  appeared  to  require  it,  the  number  of  placemen  fitting 
in  this  Houfe,  and  the  influence  of  the  officers  of  government  in 
elections,  has  at  different  times  been  reftrained  by  our  interference. 
The  application  of  the  fame  principle  to  our  a&ual  fituation  is  much 
ftronger,  and  I am  fatisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  affords  not  only 
the  moil  conftitutional,  but  alfo  the  moft  advantageous  mode  of 
providing  that  fecurity,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  of  indifpen- 
fible  neceffity. 

Jt  is  by  no  means  a juft  conclufion,  either  from  the  theory  or 
practice  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  or  from  any  general  principles 
of  Government,  that  the  fame  powers  which  may  be  entrufted  with 
propriety  to  the  permanent  authority  of  a King,  are  equally  fit  to 
be  committed  to  thofe  hands  which  are  to  exercife  the  temporary 
and  delegated  functions  of  a Regent.  The  provifions  which  re- 
fpedl  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  in  this  country,  are  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  an  eftablifhed  Government,  and  are  calcu- 
lated for  a long  continuance.  Becaufe  if  Parliament  were  in  the 
conftant  habit  of  regulating  and  dire&ing  the  exercife  of  the  pre- 
rogatives cf  the  Crown,  thofe  prerogatives  would  in  faft  become 
the  prerogatives,  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  Parliament  itfelf.  It 
is  therefore  juft  and  prudent  that  in  apportioning  thefe,  a due  con- 
fideration  fhould  be  had,  not  of  the  neceflities  which  exift  at  any 
one  precife  moment,  but  of  thofe  which  may  be  likely  to  arife 
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within  a confiderable  compafs  of  time.  Batin  the  edablilhment 
of  a Regency  the  cafe  is  direCtly  the  reverfe.  We  are  to  Jook  not 
tf>  the  general  exigencies  of  Government,  but  to  thofe  occasions 
which  may  probably  exid  during  the  period  for  which  the  fyilem  fo 
provided  is  intended  to  continue.  And  as,  for  this  reafon,  there 
may  frequently  be  much  lefs  ground  to  judify  the  grant  of  parti- 
cular powers,  fo  on  the  other  hand  there  will  almoft  always  in  fuch 
a cafe  be  infinitely  more  temptation  to  abufe  them.  The  perma- 
nent intcreft  of  a Sovereign  will  frequently  operate  as  a redraint 
on  him,  in  thofe  very  points  where  the  pofleffor  of  a temporary 
authority,  however  near  to  the  Crown  in  profpeCt  or  expectation, 
will  feel  himfelf  mod  defirous,  and  will  mod  drongly  be  urged  by 
others,  to  exceed  the  limits  of  a jud  and  found  diferetion. 

it  is  on  this  ground  that  I am  induced  to  think  that  a jud  limi- 
tation of  the  Regent’s  powers  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  prefent 
welfare  and  profperity  of  the  Country,  while  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  our  future  fecurity  and  happinefs.  But 
there  is  another  topic  which  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  fubjeCt, 
and  to  which  I with  to  be  permitted  to  call  the  particular  attention 
of  the  Committee,  entreating  them  to  give  to  it  that  ferious  confi- 
deration  which  I think  it  claims  from  every  good  citizen.  The 
evils  which  would  arife  hereafter,  if  on  the  King’s  recovery  we 
fhould  be  found  to  have  negleCted  the  jud  fecurity  of  his  rights, 
may  perhaps  prefent  themfelves  to  the  minds  of  fome  gentlemen 
with  a lefs  degree  of  force,  in  proportion  as  they  may  pofiibly  con- 
fider  them  to  be  more  remote.  The  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
future  intereds  of  the  King  has,  however,  a drong  and  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  happinefs,  tranquillity,  and  good  government  of 
thefe  kingdoms  under  the  fydem  which  is  now  to  be  edablifhed. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  turned  to  the  deliberations  of  this  Houfe. 
The  attention  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  is  more  particularly 
directed  towards  us,  becaufe  they  feel  that  vve  have  taken  upon 
ourfelves  to  aCl  for  them  in  this  arduous  and  delicate  fituation,  and 
to  exercife  on  their  behalf  the  mod  important  of  all  their  privileges. 
They  have  admitted  and  recognized  the  right  which  we  aflert ; 
they  look  to  us  for  the  difeharge  of  the  duty,  the  obligation  of 
which  we  acknowledge.  Let  us  then,  as  we  value  the  continuance  * 
of  this  harmony  and  confidence,  be  particularly  careful  that  vve  do 
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not  overftep  the  bounds  of  our  authority. — I hat  we  give  no  grounds 
for  imputing  to  us  that  we  have  exceeded  the  limits  ot  the  necclfity 
under  wh'ich  we  claim  to  aft ; and  that  we  have  granted  powers 
which  it  did  not  belong  to  us  to  delegate.  Let  us  alfo  pay  a jud 
regard  to  thofe  fentiments  of  dutiful  and  zealous  attachment  to 
their  Sovereign  with  which  we  know  that  our  Country  is  animated. 
Let  no  breath  of  fufpicion  go  forth  into  the  world  that  we  have 
been  wanting  to  the  fame  feelings ; that  in  fuch  a moment  as  the 
prefent  we  have  deferted  our  duty  to  the  King,  or  facrificed  to  any 
considerations  the  facred  trull  which  his  misfortune  has  impoled 
upon  us. 

If  unhappily  a contrary  imprefiion  fhould  prevail,  what  mull  be 
its  elfedl  upon  the  minds  of  a generous  and  loyal  people  ? I alk  not 
what  would  be  their  condufl  when  the  occafion  would  arife  for 
which  we  had  neglefled  to  provide,  but  what  would  be  the  pre- 
fent fecurity  of  a fyflein  built  on  fuch  foundations?  It  is  a falfe 
and  millaken  opinion,  that  the  ftrength  and  liability  of  Govern- 
ment are  increafed  by  the  exercife  of  powers  inconfillent  with  the 
principles  of  jullice,  or  repugnant  to  the  feelings  ol  mankind. 
The  reverfe  is  true — Nec  anquam  fat  is  fida  potentia  ubi  nimia  ejl. 

Sir,  I feel  the  delicacy  of  this  part  of  the  lubjefl,  and  if  I had 
not  alfo  felt  its  infinite  importance,  I fhould  have  forborne  to  touch 
upon  it.  I trull  it  will  never  jullly  be  imputed  to  me,  that  I am 
forward  in  railing  up  a fpirit  among  the  people  to  quellion  thofe 
meafures  which  have  received  the  fanclion  of  Parliament.  Cut  we 
cannot  avoid  being  feniible  that  the  llrongeil  lecurity  for  their  ac- 
quiefcence  in  our  proceedings,  efpecially  under  fuch  circumdances 
as  now  exill,  is  an  adherence  on  our  part  to  the  principles  of  jullice, 
and  a confcientious  difeharge  of  the  duties  which  are  incumbent 
upon  us.  If  therefore  I have  felt  myfelf  bound  to  fugged  thele 
reriettions  to  the  Committee,  it  is  becaufe  I feel  a jealous  concern 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  Houle;  it  is  becaufe  I feel  an 
anxiety  for  the  prefervation  of  that  refpeft  and  deference  from  the 
people  to  the  decilions  of  Parliament,  which  is  at  all  times  ne- 
celfary  for  the  profperity  and  glory  of  this  Countiy,  but  which  in 
the  prefent  moment  I do  in  my  confcience  believe  to  be  abfolutely 
elfential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  internal  and  domellic  tran- 
quillity, 
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i here  fore.  Sir,  upon  all  thefe  grounds, — on  the  full  confideration 

of  the  extent  of  that  neceflity  by  which  we  are  empowered  to  aft of 

the  example  of  our  anceflors,  whdfe  Heps  we  follow — of  our  duty 
to  our  Sovereign,  of  vvhofe  rights  we,  and  we  alone,  are  the  true 
guardians  and  proteftors — and  of  our  concern  for  the  interells  of 
millions  of  our  fellow- fubjefts,  whofe  dearefl  interells  are  now  ex- 
clufively  committed  to  our  care ; I feel  myfelf  enabled  and  called 
upon  to  give  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  a Regency  limited 
with  refpeft  to  power. 

It  remains  for  me  to  confider  the  feveral  Rellriftions  which  have 
been  this  day  propofed.  My  opinion  with  refpeft  to  thefe  follows 
fo  much  from  the  principles  which  I have  already  Hated,  that  I 
fhould  feel  it  unnecc-flaYy  to  enter  into  any  more  particular  detail 
of  reafoning  concerning  them,  if  I were  not  defirous,  on  every 
part  of  this  important  fubjcft,  to  fpeak  my  fentiments  diHinftly 
and  unequivocally.  I agree  with  the  Refolution  which  reflrains 
the  power  of  creating  Peers — and  I do  it  on  two  feparate  grounds. 
Firlt,  becaufe  I am  clear,  that  during  the  fliort  period  for  which 
we  arc  now  providing,  no  inconvenience  whatever  can  refult  from 
the  fufpcniion  of  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  : 
that  there  is,  for  this  reafon,  no  neceflity  for  our  delegating  this 
power  to  any  other  hands ; and  that  we  have,  therefore,  according 
to  the  principle  on  which  I have  before  enlarged,  no  right  to  con- 
fer it  on  the  Regent.  But  there  is  in  the  fecond  place  a more  im- 
portant confideration  which  applies  to  this  fubjeft.  Of  all  the 
powers  of  the  Crown,  this  is  the  moH  liable  to  be  abufed  under  a 
delegated  and  temporary  Government;  and  it  is  alfo  that  from  the 
abufe  of  which  the  moH  injurious  confequences  would  arife  to  the 
permanent  interefl  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  to  create  at  dis- 
cretion a laHing  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Legiflature,  is  a prerogative  of  fo  high  a nature, 
that  nothing  but  a Hrong  neceflity  would  juflify  that  principle  of 
the  Conftitution,  which  has  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign 
himfelf.  As  exercifed  by  him,  it  is,  however,  fubjeft  to  this  re- 
Hraint,  that  the  mifchiefs  attendant  on  its  abufe,  operate  againfl 
the  peace  and  fecurity  of  that  Government,  of  which  the  King  is 
not  only  in  aftual  pofleflion,  but  which  he  is  to  retain  for  the 
whole  peripd  of  his  life,  and  which  he  can  have  no  interefl  to 
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weaken  or  embarrafs.  The  cafe  of  a Regent  is  widely  different. 
It  we  iuppofe  him  unhappily  to  be  milled  by  the  councils  of  men 
delirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  a fhort  interval  of  authority,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  for  themfelves  an  influence  in  the  State,  para- 
mount to  that  of  their  Sovereign,  what  other  mode  could  be  fo 
naturally  reforted  to  for  this  purpofe,  as  the  abufe  of  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  prerogative  ? How  could  they  hope  more 
effectually  to  fecure  the  continuance  of  their  own  power,  than  by 
retaining  the  means,  if  not  of  preventing  the  King's  return  to  the 
exercife  of  his  authority,  at  leaft  of  embarrafling  and  thwarting 
him  in  every  inltance  in  which  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to 
counteract  their  views  of  perfonal  intereft  or  ambition.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  faid,  that  the  fame  reftraint  which  I have  before  men- 
tioned, as  operating  on  the  exercife  of  this  power  by  the  Sovereign 
himfelf,  does,  in  fome  degree,  apply  to  it,  even  in  the  hanas'of 
a Regent.  And  this  might  be  true  in  the  cafe  of  a Regent  whofe 
authority  was  permanent,  or  even  certain  in  its  duration.  But 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  in  the  prefent  cafe,  exa&ly  in  proportion 
as  the  probability  of  the  King's  recovery  increafed,  the  force  of 
this  reftraint  would  gradually  be  weakened,  and  the  temptation  to 
the  abufe  would  grow  more  powerful.  The  perfons  who  advifed 
the  Regent  would  then  feel  it  lefs  likely  that  the  confequences  of 
any  mifconduCt  of  theirs  in  this  refpeCl,  would  be  injurious  to  the 
Government  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  might,  perhaps,  imagine 
that  they  had  an  intereft  in  the  mifchiefs  which  it  would  entail 
on  the  fubfequent  adminiftration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  con- 
fideration,  therefore,  of  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  interval  for  which  we 
now  provide,  ferves  at  once  to  fhew,  that  no  neceflity  can  exift  for 
giving  this  power;  and  to  affoid  a gi  eat  additional  weight  to  the 
apprehenfion  of  danger  relulting  from  it  In  the  prelenc  moment, 
I can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  granting  it  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  authority,  and  that  even  if  that  were  not  the  cafe, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  withhold  it  on  grounds  of 
expediency.  n 

The  limitation  which  would  prevent  the  Regent  from  anticipat- 
ing the  King’s  authority  by  reverfions,  and  from  fettering  it  by  the 
grant  of  offices  for  life,  is  a part  of  the  fame  principle  which  has 
juft  been  ftated  ; and  though  in  its  confequences  certainly  not  of 
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equal  importance,  is  nevertheiefs  in  my  opinion  highly  neceftary  to 
be  adopted. 

The  propriety  of  the  redraint  on  the  difpofal  of  the  real  and 
perfonal  property  of  the  King  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  is 
founded  on  the  fame  principle  which  w'ould  be  adopted  in  the  cafe 
of  any  other  individual  in  fimilar  circumdances. 

A 

The  only  remaining  quedion  is  that  which  relates  to  the  fifth  of 
the  Refolutions  opened  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  this  debate. 
T hat  the  care  of  his  Maje fly’s  perfon  fhould  be  entruded  to  the 
experienced  virtues,  to  the  anxious  and  long-tried  affedion  of  the 
Queen,  is,  in  my  opinion,  felf-evident  on  every  ground  of  public 
duty  and  of  private  fentiment,  in  a cafe  where  even  private  fenti- 
ment  fhould  not  be  difregarded.  As  a point  intimately  and  in- 
feparably  connected  with  the  difcharge  of  this  interefting  trud,  the 
care  and  fuperintendance  of  his  Majedy’s  Houfhold  mud  be  in- 
verted in  the  fame  hands.  The  only  doubt,  indeed,  which  could 
arile  upon  this  fubjed  would  be,  whether  under  the  preient  cir- 
cumdances, the  exiding  edablifhment  ought  to  be  maintained  ; 
but  if  maintained,  it  can  be  put  under  no  other  direction  than  that 
to  which  the  care  of  his  Majeity’s  perfon  is  entrufted.  For  that 
any  other  authority  fhould  be  fuffered  to  interfere  in  points  fo  im- 
mediately connected  with  this  duty,  and  that  the  domeftic  un- 
eafinefs  infeparable  from  fuch  a fyftem,  fhould  be  allowed  to  add 
to  the  weight  of  the  fevered  artlidion,  is,  I am  fure,  an  idea  too 
fhocking  to  be  entertained  by  any  of  thofe  perfons  whom  I addrefs 
in  this  place. 

The  propofition  of  reducing  the  King’s  edablifhment  in  the  pre- 
fent  moment  would,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  fcarcely 
lefs  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a generous  People.  The  fmalled 
degree  of  refledion  upon  this  fubjed,  mud  render  it  impoflible  that 
we  fhould  reconcile  our  minds  to  fuch  a dep.  It  will  certainly  be 
felt  to  be  inconlident  with  the  fentiments  which  we  all  entertain 
towards  our  Sovereign,  even  if  we  could  be  allured  that  he  mud 
always  remain  unconfcious  of  the  difregard  which  he  would  thus 
have  experienced  from  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Britirti  nation. 
But  if  we  carry  our  eyes  farther  and  look  to  that  happy  period  to 
which  our  wifhes  and  our  hopes  are  turned,  ‘what  a pidure  mud 
then  prefenc  itfelf  1 Let  us,  if  we  can,  imagine  what  mud  be  his 
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feelings  in  fuch  a moment  as  that,  when  he  is  told  that  his  Par- 
liament has  availed  itfelf,  with  engernefs  and  avidity,  even  of  the 
Ihortell  interval,  to  new-model  the  offices  attendant  on  his  perfon, 
and  by  a miferabie  ceconomy,  to  degrade  their  Sovereign  from 
thofe  circumstances  of  fplendour  which  belong  to  the  rank  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  to  the  dation  which  he  ilill  occupies. 

But,  Sir,  this  is  not  all,  though  I truft  this  is  infinitely  more  than 
fuificient  to  roufe  the  feelings  of  every  Englifh  heart.  We  profefs 
in  our  deliberations  here,  and  we  have  published  it  to  the  Country 
in  our  refolutions,  that  we  mean  to  eltabliffi  a fyltem  which  is  to  con- 
tinue only  during  the  King’s  indifpofition.  If  we  are  fincere  in  this 
declaration,  we  fhall  be  careful  to  keep  alive  among  the  people  at 
large,  the  impreffion  of  that  allegiance,  which  is  ftill  due  to  him, 

and  to  him  alone.  Can  we  believe  that  it  is  confident  with  this 

\ 

purpofe,  to  withdraw  from  him  every  mark  of  dignity,  every  ex- 
ternal circumftance  by  which  he  is  diftinguifhed  as  an  objedt  of  re- 
fpedl,  and  to  reduce  him  in  this  indance  to  the  fame  level  with 
every  common  fubjedl? 

We  know,  and  it  will  not  be  difputed,  that  the  fplendour  which 
attends  our  Monarchs  in  the  exercife  of  their  authority  is  not 
created  for  an  empty  pageant;  is  not  given  to  gratify  an  idle 
vanity,  which  they  would  be  afhamed  to  feel ; but  is  edabliffied  for 
folid  reafons  of  found  policy.  It  ferves  to  mark  and  to  define  that 
rank  in  which  the  Condi tution  of  this  country  has  defigned  them 
to  hand.  It  ferves  to  create  refpedt  among  the  people  at  large, 
and  to  imprefs  continually  on  their  minds  thofe  fentiments  of  ha- 
bitual reverence  which  arejuftlydue  to  the  higher  attributes  of 
Royalty.  I mean  not  certainly  to  compare  thefe  external  circum- 

ftances  with  the  real  and  fubftantial  dignity  of  a King with  the 

power  of  adminidering  Judice  in  Mercy,  or  with  the  power  of 
conferring  happinefs  on  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But  if 
there  exids  a fituation  under  which  our  Monarch  is  for  a time  un- 
happily debarred  from  a perfonal  exercife  of  thefe  bed  prerogatives, 
of  his  dation,  is  it  not  ratoer  an  additional  reafon  for  continuing  to 
him  the  outward  forms  and  endgns  of  Sovereignty  ? I trud  and  be- 
lieve, that  the  fentiments  which  his  virtues  have  infpired,  are  fo 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  fubjefts,  that  no  length  of 
lime  that  could  elapfe,  no  misfortune  that  could  overwhelm  him, 
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fia  difregard  under  which  he  could  be  fuffered  to  fall,  would 
weaken  their  attachment,  diminifh  their  affection,  or  reprefs  the 
ardour  of  their  loyalty.  But  furely,  we  fhall  not  feel  ourfelves  at 
liberty,  from  thefe  confiderations,  to  negledt  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious means  of  preferving  in  the  country  a juft  remembrance  of 
his  rights.  We  muft  be  fenfible  that  every  wife  motive  which  be- 
fore induced  us  to  maintain  the  fplendour  and  dignity  of  his  ex- 
alted rank,  has,  Irom  the  circumftances  of  his  actual  lituation,  ac- 
quired an  additional  and  ftronger  claim  to  our  attention.  Even  if 
our  prefent  hopes  fhould  be  difappointed,  and  if  by  the  continu- 
ance of  this  calamity  we  ihould  hereafter  find  ourfelves  compelled 
to  relort  to  a new  arrangement  in  this  refpeft  ; yet  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  neither  at  this,  nor  at  any  other  period  of  his  life,  that 
the  duty  which  we  are  this  day  to  difcharge,  is  not  that  of  eie&ing 
a King  to  reign  over  us  in  his  Head,  but  that  of  creating  a dele- 
gated trull  to  adminilier  the  Government  during  bis  indifpofition, 
in  his  name,  and  on  his  behalf. 

I have  now.  Sir,  trefpafted  upon  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  much 
Jo>ger  than  I have  done  at  any  former  time,  or  than  I had  in- 
tended upon  this  occafion.  The  nature  of  the  fubjedl,  its  extent, 
its  confequences,  and  the  deep  impreffion  which  it  has  made  upon 
my  mind,  muft  be  my  apology.  The  queftion  is  one  of  the  moft 
interefting  that  has  at  any  time  been  agitated  within  thefe  walls. 
It  is  probably  the  moft  important  that  will  ever  occur  during  the 
courfe  of  my  life. — And  fare  I am  that  there  will  be  no  moment 
of  it,  at  which  it  will  not  be  a fatisfadlion  to  me  to  refledl,  that 
I have  difchargea  this  high  and  facred  duty,  faithfully  and  con- 
fcientioufly,  without  refpctl  of  perfons,  or  confideration  of  intereft, 
and  looking  only  to  that  allegiance  which  I owe  to  my  Sovereign, 
and  to  that  concern  which  is  due  to  the  peace,  profperity,  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  my  country. 

Mr.  wcl-  Mr.  IVelborc  Ellis  fpoke  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  Reftridtions,  and 

1 3 contended  that  there  was  a double  refponfibility,  while  the  whole 

of  the  prerogatives  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent,  whereas 
withholding  any,  withheld  fo  much  refponfibility. 

Mr,  Drake.  Mr.  Drake  complimented  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
and  the  poower  of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Drake  ended  with  a Par- 
Jiarr.ejT.ary  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Colonel  Fullartcn  faid,  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  various  Col.  Ful- 
particulars  which  had  come  before  the  Committee.  He  rofe  to 
lpeak  to  two  points  only ; thofe  points  had  no  connexion,  he  faid, 
with  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  nor  with  the  examination  of  Phy- 
ficians,  nor  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  feemed  fo  intimate  an 
acquaintance  cf  a noble  Lord,  (Belgrave)  nor  with  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Willis;  they  referred  folely  and  dire&Jy  to  the  ellablilhed 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Conftitution,  and,  he  trufted,  would 
be  found  of  material  confequence  to  the  deciiion  of  the  great 
quellion  then  before  the  Committee.  In  the  firft  place,  he  under- 
ftood  it  to  be  the  declared  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  all  the  powers  and  authorities  belonging  to  the  ■ 

Crown,  attached  as  it  were  to  the  perfon  of  the  Sovereign,  that 
they  remained  entire  in  the  King,  although  he  was  incapacitated 
from  the  perfonal  exercife  of  them,  and  that  in  contemplation  of 
law,  the  political  capacity  of  the  King  continued  perfeft,  and  , 
could  neither  fuffer  diminution  nor  defeft.  Col.  Fullarton  faid, 
that  if  by  this  technical  phrafeology  was  meant,  that  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  executive  Government,  remained  entire  in  the 
perfon  of  the  King,  during  his  incapacity,  in  fuch  a way,  that  he 
fhould  of  right  exercife  the  fame,  as  foon,  and  as  long,  as  he  was 
capable  of  exercifmg  them  perfonally,  and  that,  while  he  fhould 
not  be  capable  of  exercifmg  them  perfonally,  they  fhould  be  exer- 
cifed  in  truft  for  him  : if  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman’s  expreffions,  no  perfon  could  be  more  ready  to  fub- 
feribe  to  that  doctrine  than  he  was ; but  if  by  the  contemplation 
of  law,  and  the  political  capacity  of  the  King  remaining  entire, 
when  his  faculties  were  not  entire,  was  meant,  that  the  powers  and 
authorities  of  executive  government  might  remain  dormant,  un- 
employed, uaprodu&ive  for  the  public  fervice,  as  long  as  the 
King  was  incapacitated  from  the  perfonal  exercife  of  them  ; if  that 
was  the  meaning  of  the  expreffion,  they  were  doctrines,  which  in 
the  language  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  on  another  occafion, 
deferved  to  be  treated  as  treafon  againft  the  State.  Would  any 
man,  he  faid,  who  pretended  to  the  flighted:  refpefl  for  the  Con- 
ftitution,  venture  to  declare,  that  the  powers  and  authorities  of 
Government  were  to  be  confidered  as  the  mere  property  of  the  So- 
vereign ? That  they  were  to  be  confidered,  like  the  Stole,  or  the 
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Wardrobe,  or  the  Privy  Purfe,  as  things  meant  for  the  perfona! 
nfe,  pleafure,  and  convenience  of  the  Sovereign  ; and  that  when 
he  is  incapable  of  ufing  them  perfonally,  they  need  not  be  ufed  at 
all?  He  a Iked  if  gentlemen  recolle&ed,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Crown  were  veiled  in  the  King,  not  for  the  perfonal  benefit  of 
the  King,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  State?  That  there  were  du- 
ties and  obligations  mutually  to  be  performed  between  the  fo- 
vereign  and  the  i ubjebt,  duties  of  an  a-ivful  magnitude , involving 
the  welfare  and  hapincfs  of  the  people  ? How  then  could  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  maintain,  that  thefe  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, in  contemplation  of  law,  could  poflibly  remain  entire  in  the 
perfon  of  the  King  during  his  incapacity,  any  other  way  than  this ; 
that  when  the  King  w’as  incapacitated  from  the  perfonal  exercife 
of  them,  tney  mull  be  performed  in  trull  for  him;  that  fome  per- 
fon or  perfons,  either  by  devolution  or  appointment,  mull  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Royal  Itacion,  and  exercife  the  functions  of  au- 
thority in  truji  for  the  King  during  his  incapacity;  unlefs  the 
Committee  was  prepared  to  declare  the  Kingly  Power,  either 
totally,  or  in  part,  ufelefs.  Surely,  faid  he,  the  Right  Hon. 
GcnLeman,  has  too  much  refpedl  for  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
ficution,  too  much  refpedl  for  his  own  character,  to  maintain,  that 
the  powers  and  authorities  of  execiaive  government,  that  the  great 
and  godlike  attributes  of  Majefly  were  to  be  confidered  as  a mere 
appendage,  attached  to  the  perfon  of  the  Royal  Individual;  to 
fleep  when  he  fleeps,  and  only  to  wake  when  his  faculties  ceafe 
to  lie  dormant!!  it  would  be  a profanation  of  the  attributes  of 
Majelly  ; it  would  be  a profanation  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
mankind,  to  admit  of  fuch  a dodlrine.  Colonel  Fullarton  pro- 
ceeded next  to  the  conlideration  of  the  fecond  point  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  After  fome  preliminary  remarks,  he  faid,  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Houfe,  to  grant  no  more  power  to  the  Regent  than 
appeared  abj'clutely  necejjary  for  the  public  fcrvice.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  feemed.  to  conceive,  that  every  thing  which 
could  poffibly  be  withheld  from  the  Reprefentative  of  the  Soverign, 
during  the  King’s  incapacity,  was  fo  much  gained  to  the  State. 
For  his  own  part,  the  Colonel  faid,  that  every  portion  of  the  juft 
and  eftabliftied  exercife  of  executive  authority,  which  was  fo  with- 
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held,  was  fo  much  loft  to  the  State,  for  whofe  benefit  every  por- 
tion of  authority  was  held  at  all.  Colonel  Fullarton  proceeded 
next  to  ftate,  that  he  had  ever  underflood  the  King  of  this 
country,  in  his  legiflative  capacity,  to  be  Sovereign,  and  at  liberty 
to  ad  according  to  his  will ; but  that  in  his  executive  capacity,  the 
King  was  no  more  than  Chief  Magiflrate,  inverted  with  certain 
powers  and  authorities,  fpecified  by  the  Conrtitution  ; and  as  much 
bound  by  tnofe  ads  which  he  and  his  predecefiors  had  ratified,  as 
any  the  meanert  fubjed  in  his  realm.  “ l have  ever  underrtood, 
faid  Colonel  Fullarton,  that  the  Conrtitution  is  not  fafe,  unlefs 
when  the  three  Ertates  are  kept  feparate,  dirtind,  and  entire. 
That  for  one  or  two  of  the  three  Ertates,  to  trench  on  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  other,  has  been  confidered  as  a facrilege  com- 
mitted againrt  the  general  freedom  of  the  State.  That  fuch  extreme 
delicacy  has  beenobferved  in  this  particular,  that  the  two  HoufesoF 
Parliament  do  not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  executive  au- 
thority, no  not  in  the  mort  minute  particular,  excepting  by  Addrefs. 
That  the  Houfe  of  Commons  does  not  even  venture,  on  the  ex- 
ecutive ad  of  publifhing  its  own  Journals,  but  applies  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power  to  do  it  for  them,  and  applies  by  Addrefs . If  this 
ftatement  be  neither  frivolous  nor  fallacious,  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  will  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  of  two  things 
one> — either  that  to  invert  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  all  the  ex- 
ecutive government  would  prove  dangerous  to  the  King,  for  the 
refumption  of  his  Royal  Power  in  the  event  of  his  recovering  his 
faculties,  or  elfe,  that  it  would  prove  dangeious  and  detrimental 
to  the  public  welfare.  With  regard  to  the  firrt  of  thefe  grounds 
of  apprehenfion.  Colonel  Fullarton  prefumed,  that  the  delicacy, 
the  moderation,  the  charader,  and  the  difpofition  of  his  Royal 
Highncfs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  fo  dirtinguilhingiy  manifelied  in 
the  late  trying  and  diftrefsful  fcenes,  would  have  proved  more  than 
a fufficient  fafeguard  againrt  the  poftibility  of  fuch  an  imputation. 

I am  confident,  exclaimed  Colonel  Fullarton,  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  cannot  entertain  any  fuch  apprehenficns.  I will  not 
infult  him  with  the  fuppofition.  Or  at  leaft  if  he  does,  it  murt  be 
applicable  to  any  portible  Prince  of  Wales,  rather  than  to  the  pre- 
fent  Prince  of  Wales.  With  regard  to  the  fecond  ground  of  ap- 
prehenrton,  on  which  it  is  nccertary  for  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman 
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tleman  to  reft  the  juftification  of  thofe  limitations  he  has  propofed^ 
namely,  that  to  inveft  the  Regent  with  all  the  powers  of  execu- 
tive government,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare : 
Let  me  afk,  faid  Col.  Fullarton,  does  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
mean  to  ftate,  that  any  of  the  juft  and  eftablifhed  powers  of  execu^ 
tive  government  are  fuperflous,  that  they  can  be  fpared,  that  they 
are  dangerous  and  detrimental  ? Has  he  'ever  found,  or  acknow- 
ledged, during  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration,  that  they  were 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  public  fervice  ? If  he  anfwers  no,  they 
are  neither  fuperfluous  nor  detrimental;  but  it  is  improper  to 
veft  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent,  while  adling  in  truft,  dur- 
ing the  Sovereign’s  incapacity  ; let  me  afk,  with  what  front  can 
that  Hon.  Gentleman  poflibly  maintain,  that  thofe  powers  and 
authorities,  which  he  admits  not  to  be  dangerous,  not  to  be  fu- 
perfluous for  the  public  fervice  in  the  hands  of  a Sovereign  feated  on 
the  throne,  in  the  full  pofleflion  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  can  poflibly,  without  egregious  detriment  to  the 
public  fervice,  bear  limitation,  mutilation,  and  reftraint,  in  the 
hands  of  a Regent,  not  poflefling  the  liability  or  influence  of  per- 
manent authority  ; holding  power  as  the  delegate  and  fubftitute  of 
another;  holding  power  by  fo  precarious  a tenure,  that  he  may 
be  obliged,  on  the  fhcrteft  notice,  to  rellore  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sovereign,  for  whom,  in  truft,  it  was  held  ? Until  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  can  folve  thefe  difficulties,  and  reconcile  thefe 
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contradictions,  1 defy  him,  faid  Col.  Fullarton,  to  ltir  one  ftep 
in  the  bufinefs  of  reftridtion,  without  involving  himfelf  in  the  un- 
comfortable imputation  of  endeavouring  to  alter,  if  not  to  fubvert, 
the  conftitution,  in  a very  material  point  of  executive  government. 
Surely,  faid  he,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  does  not  propofe  to 
give  us  a better  Conftitution,  in  matters  of  executive  govern- 
ment ? He  does  not  find  it  ncceflary  to  introduce  another  Declara- 
tory Bill,  to  explain  and  amend  the  Conftitution  in  all  poflible 
cafes  of  the  Sovereign’s  incapacity?  He  does  not  feel  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  make  this  fpecies  of  atonement,  for  extraordinary 
ftretching  of  the  Royal  Power  during  the  courfe  of  his  aaminiftra- 
tion  ? And  furely  it  would  ill  become  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
to  aim  an  ungenerous  blow  at  the  ftate  and  condition  of  his  bene- 
fa&or;  at  a moment  too  that  might  difarm  the  bittereft  enemy  of 
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of  his  refentments,  and  convert  malignity  itfelf  into  tendernefs  and 
compaflion  1 The  next  point  the  Colonel  Hated  was,  that  if  thofe 
conliderations  were  not  fufficient  to  deter  from  encroaching  on  the 
executive  authority,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  Montefquieu 
had  foretold,  that  the  liberties  of  England  would  be  in  danger, 
whenever  the  legiflative  power  fhould  be  more  corrupt  than  the 
executive  power;  that  is,  (as  Colonel  Fullarton  faid  he  underftcod 
it)  whenever  the  legiflative  power  ihould,  for  perfon  il  or  party 
conliderations,  commit  violations  on  the  executive  authority.  He 
then  adverted  to  violations  of  the  Conftitution  committed  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  faid,  that  when  Henry  VIII.  procured  to  his 
own  proclamation  the  authority  of  law,  the  Conftitution  was  un- 
done : again,  when  Cromwell  voted  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ufelefs,  it 
was  a death-blow  to  the  Conftitution.  And  furely  now,  added 
the  Colonel,  I cannot  think  the  Conftitution  -free  from  danger, 
when  this  Houfe  has  not  only  declared  it  to  be  the  right  of  this 
Houfe  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  all  poftible  cafes  of  the  So- 
vereign’s incapacity,  to  choofe  whom  you  pleafe  for  Regent,  to 
eledt  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  if  you  pleafe,  or  to  elect  a Regent,  as 
the  Perftans  did  their  King  Darius,  by  the  neighing  of  a liorfe  j 
but  when  you  are  proceeding  to  declare,  that  it  is  the  right  of  this 
Houfe  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  withhold  any  part  of  the 
executive  power ; to  fufpend  all,  or  any  of  the  fundiions  of  autho- 
rity ; to  portion  out  the  executive  authority  in  what  proportions 
you  pleafe,  and  to  whom  you  pleafe,  there  is  but  one  ftep  far- 
ther in  which  it  is  poftible  for  the  Houfe  to  proceed,  and  that  is,  to 
adopt  the  wild  and  defperate  notions  of  fome  mad  republicans  in 
the  laft  century,  and  to  parcel  out  the  powers,  authorities,  and  de- 
partments of  executive  government,  among  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  People,  among  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; or 
to  advertife,  as  you  would  for  making  a turnpike-road,  for  a per- 
fon  to  contrail,  on  reafonable  terms,  for  executing  the  office  of 
Royalty. 

Colonel  Fullarton,  after  enlarging  on  thefe  points,  proceeded 
to  confider  the  fubjedt  upon  other  grounds,  and  oblerved,  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  difcuflions,  had  re- 
peatedly reforted  to  hiftory  and  precedent,  for  which  reafon  he 
would  beg  leave  to  imitate  the  Right  Hun.  Gentleman’s  example, 
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and  would  quote  a paflage  from  hiftory  too,  by  no  means  as  a pre- 
cedent for  the  Houfe  to  follow;  but  as  an  example  to  deter, 
from  committing  violations  and  incroachments  on  the  eftabliffied 
Government  of  a country.  In  the  hiftory  of  France,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.  who  was  in  a ftate  of  incapacity,  Ifabeau  de  Ba- 
viere  was  his  Queen — a Princefs  attached  only  to  her  treafures, 
influenced  by  the  Chancellor,  by  the  Prime  Minifter,  and  other 
principal  Officers  of  the  Court— who  were  afraid,  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment ftiould  be  entrufled  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  during  the 
King’s  incapacity,  they  would  lofe  their  fituation.  Under  this 
impreffion,  the  defperate  refolution  was  formed  of  infulting  the 
Heir  Apparent,  almoA  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance  ; and  mea- 
fures  were  actually  adopted  for  excluding  from  the  Government 
that  able  and  diftmguilhed  Prince,  the  foie  Heir  and  Reprelenta- 
tive  of  the  Sovereign.  This  Minifter,  at  that  time  in  the  chief 
confidence  of  Habeau  de  Baviere,  was  Mervilliers,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  but  quickly  found  a 
nearer  opening  to  advancement,  by  the  more  produ&ive  path  of 
politics.  'Phis  Minifter  and  his  party,  trufting  to  his  eloquence, 
trufting  to  his  talents,  trufting  to  his  temerity,  trufting  to  his  cre- 
dit with  a large  portion  of  the  public,  and  relying  alfo  on  certain 
ether  circumjl antes , adopted  the  defperate  refolution  already  ftated. 
He  undertook  to  procure  the  aflent  of  Charles  VI.  to  this  unnatu- 
ral meafure.  Charles  VI.  being  in  a ftate  of  total  incapacity,  and 
conlequently  unable  to  declare  his  aflent,  he  undertook  to  procure 
the  co-operation  of  Ifabeau  de  Baviere,  to  the  exclufion  of  her  own 
fon  from  the  Government,  and  he  farther  undertook  to  procure 
the  thanks  and  approbation  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  What  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  to  relate,  he  did 
in  fad  fucceed  in  this  atrocious  endeavour.  He  accomplifhed  a 
treaty  to  this  effed,  the  treaty  of  Arras,  preliminary  to  the  famous 
treaty  of  Troyes,  as  recorded  in  the  Regifter  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  for  the  year  1419.  By  means  of  the  Chancellor,  and  a fiSHon 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  affixed  the  Great  Seal  to  Ads  which 
were  the  confequence  of  that  treaty  ; and  thus  he  de<vifed  means  for 
giving  the  Royal  Aflent,  at  a time  when  the  Royal  Aflent  could 
not  poffibly  be  given.  He  prevailed  on  Ifabeau  de  Baviere,  to 
ratify  that  treaty,  to  the  exclufion  of  her  own  fon  from  the  Go 
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vcmment,  and  he  was  thanked  for  To  doing  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Paris ! But  what  were 
the  confequences  of  thefe  tranfaftions  ? The  confequences  were, 
that  the  kingdom  was  involved  in  all  the  miferies  of  a weak,  mu- 
tilated, and  diffracted  Government.  There  was  a double  Govern- 
ment, a double  Parliament,  a double  Cabinet,  double  Minifters, 
double  Officers  of  State,  and  of  the  Houfehold.  The  kingdom 
was  betrayed  to  its  enemies,  and  was  afterwards  refeued  from  thofe 
difailers,  by  the  fuperior  efforts  of  that  brave  and  diftinguifhed 
Prince  wnom  they  had  excluded  from  the  Government*  That 
Prince,  who  poffeffed  the  moft  interefting  qualities,  and  the  mod 
fafeinating  manners,  who  had  attached  to  his  caufe  the  nobleft 
/pints,  and  the  belt  abilities  of  the  country  ; and  afterwards,  under 
the  name  of  Charles  the  Victorious,  refeued  his  country  from  the 
mifery  and  difgrace  in  which  it  had  been  involved  by  thofe  am- 
bitious Minifters,  from  the  wretched  yoke  of  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land, that  unhappy  Monarch,  whofe  reign  had  afforded  fuch 
abundant  fubjeft  of  quotation,  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  Debates. 
Col.  Fullarton  apologized  for  having  alluded  to  any  thing  fo  un- 
popular, asapaffageof  French  hiftory ; but  the  Houfe  encourag- 
ing him  to  proceed,  he  added,  that  his  objeft  had  been,  to  fnew 
the  defperate  extremities  to  which  the  paffions  of  ambitious  men 
might  hurry  them,  and  the  fatal  confequences  that  had  refulted. 
from  innovations  and  violations  of  the  eftablilhed  Government  of  a 
country,  and  he  thanked  God,  that  no  fuch  example,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  could  as  yet  be  found  to  ffain  the  annals  of  England.  He 
had  only  farther  to  remark,  he  faid,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  endeavoured,  with  a peculiar  prediledion,  to  (belter  his 
proceedings  under  the  faneftion  of  precedents  and  analogies  of 
hiftory.  " Now,  faid  the  Colonel,  I will  meet  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  on  that  ground,  and  in  direeft  contradiftion  to  the  ufes 
he  has  endeavoured  to  make  of  precedent  and  analogy,  I will  defy 
that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  produce  a fingle  inftance,  in  the 
hiffory  of  England,  in  the  hiffory  of  France,  in  the  hiffory  of 
Spain,  or  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  country,  with  whofe  hiftory 
we  are  acquainted  at  all,  where  the  eftabliffied  legal  powers  of 
executive  Government  were  maimed,  mutilated,  and  reftrained, 
without  producing  inefficiency,  counteraaion,  and  difgrace. »» 
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He  faid,  he  was  very  far  from  wilhing  to  include  in  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  the  neceffary  precautions  which  at  different  periods  had 
been  adopted,  for  preventing  the  encroachments  of  the  Royal 
Power,  and  for  preferving  the  liberty  and  fafety  of  the  fubjeft. 
But  wherever  the  regular  eftablifhed  operations  of  Government 
had  been  maimed,  mutilated  and  reftrained  ; no  matter  whether  it 
arofe  from  interference  of  the  legiflative  power,  from  participation 
of  executive  authority,  with  councils  of  Regency  ; from  limita- 
tions impofed  upon  the  Regent,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  wherever; 
it  did  fo  happen,  inefficiency,  counteranion,  and  difgrace  enfued. 
It  was  true,  he  faid,  that  inltances  had  occurred  in  the  Engliffi 
hillory,  where  the  misfortunes  of  a weak  and  retrained  Govern- 
ment appeared  almoft  unavoidable — And  why  ? To  prevent  the 
ilill  greater  calamities  of  difputed  fucceffions,  ufurpations,  and 
civil  wars,  naturally  to  be  dreaded  in  turbulent  times,  if  all  the 
powers  of  Government  were  veiled  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  Crown,  and  poffeffing  too  much  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  as  in  the  cafes  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Glouceller,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Vlth  ; Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  theVth; 
and  Somerfet,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  the  Vlth.  In  thefe, 
and  fimilar  inflances,  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  in  Parlia- 
ment ajfembledy  making  provifion  for  a long  minority,  had  judged 
it  more  expedient  to  expcfe  the  kingdom  to  the  misfortunes  of  a 
fettered  and  imperfeft  Government,  than  to  the  greater  calamities 
alluded  to  before.  But  would  any  reafonable  and  impartial  man, 
with  no  fuch  preponderating  confiderations  of  danger  on  his  mind, 
with  the  hillory  of  this  country,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of 
this  conftitution  before  his  eyes ; with  a reference  to  the  prelent 
circumitances  of  his  Majelty,  of  the  Country,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales, — the  peculiar  circumitances  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, — 
would  any  man,  not  entirely  loll  to  every  fentiment  of  public 
welfare,  under  thefe  prefent  circumitances,  wifh  to  involve  the 
kingdom  in  the  misfortunes  of  a weak,  mutilated,  and  degraded 
Government  ? The  Colonel  earneltly  intreated  the  Committee 
ferioufly  to  Confider  before  they  adopted  fo  dangerous,  fo  defperate 
.aiiUfolution. 

At 
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At  one  o’clock  the  ftrangers  were  delired  to  withdraw  from  the 
Gallery,  and  foon  after  the  Committee  divided  on  the  Queltion, 

“ That  the  words  propofed  to  be  left  out  do  Hand  part  of  this 
Queltion.” 

Ayes  — — — 227 

Noes  — — — 154 

As  foon  as  the  fecond  motion  was  made,  “ Not  to  confer  the 
rank  or  dignity  of  a Peerage,”  it  was  moved,  by  way  of  Amend- 
ment, to  infert  the  words  “ for  a time  to  be  limited.” 

Mr.  Fox  fpoke  very  ably  in  fupport  of  the  Amendment.  Mr,  Fox*' 

After  which  the  Committee  divided. 

Ayes  — — — 159 

Noes  — — — 2 i 6 

It  was  next  moved,  “ Not  to  grant  any  office  of  revenlon,  pen- 
fion,  &c.  only  during  his  Majefty’s  pleafure. 

" Not  to  the  granting  of  any  part  of  his  Majefly’s  real  or  per- 
fonai  eltate,  except  lo  far  as  relates  to  the  renewing  of  Eeafes,” 

Agreed  to. 


Monday , January  ig. 

Restrictions  on  the  Regent. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  reading  of  the  OrderMr.  Pitt 
of  the  Day. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Naylor  begged  leave  before  the  Order  of  the  Day  Mr.  A.  M, 
was  read  to  obferve,  that  rumours  had  gone  abroad  of  the  Prince Taylor* 
of  Wales  having  heard  of  the  Reltridions.  The  prefent  queltion 
was  a quelhon  of  no  common  moment,  but  affeded  every  thing 
dear  to  cmglilhmen  ; it  went  to  the  undermining  the  Conftitution 
and  overthrowing  the  Government  of  this  country.  He  therefore 
requelted  frit  to  be  informed,  if  his  MajeltyVMiniHer  has  had  the 
Refolutions  communicated  to  his  Royal  Kighnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wal#;  and  his  next  queltion  was,  whether  his  Royal  Highnefs 
had  given  any  anfvver  to  fuch  communication  ; if  he  had,  Mr. 

Taylor  faid,  he  ffiould  move,  that  the  Papers  be  laid  before  the 

^ 3 Houfe, 
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Houfe,  and  the  Anfwers  to  them,  previous  to  their  proceeding 
any  farther. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  doubted,  whether  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  any  regular  grounds  to  go  upon,  when  he  afked  if 
the  confidential  Servants  of  the  Crown  had  communicated  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  upon  a fubjeft  under  difcuflion  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ? Or  whether  he  could  fhew  to  whom  the  Houfe  could 
iffue  orders  for  the  produ&ion  of  fuch  Papers? 

Mr. Taylor.  Mr.  i. Taylor  conceived  the  Right  Plon.  Gentleman  meant  to  fay, 
that  no  ground  had  been  laid  before'  that  Houfe.  He  faid  there 
could  not  be  any,  "under  the  prefent  circumflances.  But  it  is  very 
eafy  for  the  Houfe  to  be  put  in  pofleflion  of  the  fort  of  information 
necefiary,  as  there  was  a Member  in  that  Houfe  who  muft  have 
knowledge  of  fuch  letters  palfing,  if  any  had  pafled.  Communi- 
cations ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  Prince;  if  they  had  not, 
the  Cabinet  had  not  done  their  duty  ; and  if  they  had,  he  thought 
it  very  fingular  that  they  were  refufed  to  be  produced  to  the  Houfe, 
which  ought  not  to  proceed  without  them. 

Mr.  Jolliffe.  Mr .Jolliffe  faid,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  owed  fuch 
a communication  to  the  Houfe,  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  whe- 
ther the  Prince  would,  or  would  not,  accept  the  Regency  under 
fuch  and  fuch  terms ; it  was  but  decent,  he  faid,  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  fhould  anfvver  explicitly  to  the  Houfe. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 

Jolliffe)  had  furnifhed  him  with  a fufhcient  argument  againft  giving 
any  intimation  of  the  kind.  It  would  certainly  be  not  only  very 
unparliamentary,  but  nothing  could  be  fo  prefumptuous  and  im- 
proper  as  to  fay  on  what  reftri&ions,  or  in  what  manner  the  Re- 
gency would  be  accepted,  at  the  moment  the  Houfe  was  deciding 
in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  given. 

Mr, Jolliffe.  Mr . Jolliffe y in  his  own  juftification,  faid,  that  he  conceived  it 

would  be  deluding  the  Houfe,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  fhould 
propofe  fuch  reftridlions  upon  the  Regency  for  them  to  adopt,  that 
he  knew  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  not  accept  it  upon. 

The  Queflion  on  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to,  after  which  the  Houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a Committee, 
Brook  Watfon,  Efij;  in  the  Chair. 

The 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reminded  the  Committee,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  Four  Refolutions  he  had  propofed  on  a former  night  being 
agreed  to,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  venture  again  to  trouble  the 
Committee,  by  fpeaking  more  particularly  than  he  had  before 
done  to  the  fifth  Refolution,  which  he  lhould  that  day  have  the 
honour  to  propofe  for  their  confideration.  The  foundation  he  had 
gone  upon  for  all  the  meafures  he  had  propofed,  was,  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe ; they  were  bound  to  provide  the  means  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  public  bufinefs,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  the  executive 
authority  ; they  were  alfo  equally  bound  to  two  other  objects,  the 
care  of  the  Royal  Perfon  of  his  Majelty,  and  the  prefervation  of 
his  dignity,  which  ought  to  be  infeparable  from  him  during  his 
prefent  indifpofition.  With  a view  to  both,  but  efpecially  the 
latter  of  thefe  points,  the  laft  Refolution  went.  On  the  firft  he 
would  but  lightly  dwell,  conceiving  that  all  mull  agree  to  the  care 
of  his  Majelly’s  perfon  being  intrufted  to  the  Queen  : he  would 
not,  he  faid,  for  a moment  entertain  an  opinion  that  to  her  guar- 
dianlhip  there  could  exill  the  leaft  objection  ; he  would  not  anti- 
cipate, becaufe  he  did  not  believe,  the  exiftence  of  a difference  of 
opinion  on  that  fubjeft ; he  therefore  thought  it  unneceffary  and 
difficult  to  argue,  as  it  appeared  to  be  like  arguing  a propofition 
that  was  felf-evident ; for  under  the  chara&er,  under  the  virtues, 
and  under  the  natural  feejings  of  that  great  and  amiable  perfonage, 
he  was  confident  that  there  would  hardly  be  a heart  in  the  country, 
that  while  it  deplored  the  fatal  and  melancholy  neceffity  that 
exifted,  would  not,  at  the  fame  moment,  feel  a coniiderahle  degree 
of  fupport  and  alleviation,  in  the  remembrance  that  under  fuch 
guardianlhip,  with  fo  much  propriety  and  fafety  might  be  entrufted 
the  care  of  their  Sovereign.  He  would  fay  no  more  on  that  fub- 
jedt,  feeling  it  not  refpe&ful  to  the  Committee  to  argue  on  a pro- 
priety of  conduct  fo  felf-evident,  until  he  lhould  hear,  if  it  was 
poffible  to  be  heard,  an  argument  againlt  the  propriety  of  dele- 
gating fuch  a trull.  The  next  point  of  the  Refolution  he  lhould 
have  to  offer,  and  on  which  he  prefumed  they  might  differ,  was 
with  regard  to  the  powers  given  to  the  Queen  to  difcharge  fuch 
trull*on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
hii  Majeily’s  perfon.  The  Committee  were  to  remember,  that 
while  they  were  delegating  part  of  the  executive  authority  to  be 

S 4.  exercifed 
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exercifed  in  the  King’s  name,  that  they  were  bound  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  their  King,  that  it  might  appear  that  they  had  not  for- 
got that  he  wa«  ftill  their  Sovereign  ; and  that  the  Reprefentatives  of 
a faithful  and  loyal  people  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  deprive  his  Ma- 
jefty, in  his  prefent  melancholy  fituation,  of  that  dignity  which  he 
enjoyed  at  the  moment  of  health.  On  that  ground  he  fubmitted  the 
principle  on  which  he  went,  contending  that  it  was  neceffarily  infe- 
parable  from  her  Majefty,  in  the  care  to  be  entrufted  to  her,  to  have 
the  whole  dirc&ion  of  all  about  the  perfon  of  the  King;  the  Lord 
Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe, 
could  only  be  considered  as  the  great  leading  parts  of  the  feveral 
divilions  of  the  Houihold  ; the  only  queilions  then  that  could  arife 
on  the  propriety  of  their  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen, 
were,  whether  the  alteration  of  circumilances  made  it  a fit  thing, 
that  any  alteration  ihould  be  made  in  the  expence  or  duty  of  fuch 
officers,  as  would  render  it  fit  or  decent  for  Parliament,  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  his  Majefty,  which  could  be  confidered  but 
temporary,  and  which  all  hoped  might  be  ihort,  to  new-model 
his  Houfhold,  and  render  it  lefs  fuitable  to  his  dignity?  and  whe- 
ther the  management  of  his  Majefty’s  domeftic  affairs  ftiould  ftill 
remain  to  be  carried  on  through  the  fame  hands,  as  it  had  for  fome 
time  been  ; or  whether  a new  management  was  to  be  introduced 
during  the  prefent  temporary  interval?  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
fite  him,  who  could  not  help  fpeaking  with  ingenuity,  and  who 
poffeffed  much  real  information,  but  who  on  a former  day  had 
only  difplayed  his  ingenuity,  and  withheld  his  information,  had 
told  them  of  the  eafe  with  which  thofe  officers  might  be  feparated 
from  the  Houfhold  ; but  he  had  not  told  them  how  it  was  to  be 
executed.  Pie  did  not  contend  that  it  was  impoffible  to  be  fo. 
He  would  allow  that  means  might  be  found  to  feparate  thofe 
officers  from  the  Houfhold ; but  he  wifhed  to  afk  this  queftion. 
Whether  it  would  be  decent  at  fuch  a moment  ; whether  it  would 
become  them,  thus  early,  and  with  the  well-grounded  hopes  of  a 
recovery,  to  try  the  experiment  how  far  they  might  new-model 

and  limit  his  Majefty’s  Houfhold  ? — He  maintained,  that  it  was 

♦ 

not  confiftent  with  the  affe&ion  of  the  people,  at  fuch  an  anxious 
period,  to  be  trying  experiments,  in  order  to  introduce  a new 
fyllem.  [Here  a cry  of  hear  l hear!]  He  hoped  that  the  noble 

Lord, 
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Lord,  and  thole  who  lo  noticed  his  aflertion,  would  attempt  to 
prove  to  the  Committee,  in  a manner  at  leaf!  as  rational,  confident, 
and  parliamentary,  the  contrary  ; but  for  what  he  aflerted,  he  ap- 
pealed not  only  to  the  feelings,  but  to  the  reafon  of  the  Committee. 
It  was  an  appeal  which,  the  more  it  was  conlidered,  would  be  found 
the  more  to  deferve  the  attention  of  that  Houfe.  He  vvifned  to  afk 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  annihilate  every  appearance  of  external 
dignity;  whether  it  was  confident  with  reafon  and  found  policy, 
at  the  moment  the  Sovereign  was  incapacitated  from  exercifmg  his 
authority,  to  feparate  all  appearance  of  fovereignty  from  him  ? 
When  thefe  quedions  fhould  be  confidered,  he  could  not  fee  how 
it  was  podible  to  deny  the  propriety  of  allotting  the  direction  of 
the  Houfhold  to  her  Majefty;  or  to  aflert,  that  the  prefervation  of 
the  external  dignity  of  the  King  was  inconfident  with  the  duty 
of  the  people.  The  general  grounds  on  which  they  had  heard  it 
objedted  to,  was,  that  fuch  power  being  entruded  to  her  Majedy, 
would  form  fo  large  an  influence,  and  fo  extenfive  a patronage,  as 
to  render  it  impoflible  that  any  Government  fhould  be  carried  on. 
with  effett.  To  that,  however,  he  fhould  referve  himfelf  to  fpealt. 


thelefs,  {peak  fhortly  on  the  argument  upoH  which  this  principle 
turned;  it  fuppofed  that  a degree  of  political  influence  would  ne- 
ceflarily  follow  patronage.  He  admitted,  that  a degree  of  political 
influence  likely  to  be  exercifed  was  an  evil.  He  wifhed,  however, 
to  afk  thofe  Gentlemen  who  contended  againfl  the  power  that  the 
propofed  edablifhment  might  create,  whether  edablifhments  had 
not  been  created  much  more  likely  to  have  been  exercifed  againfl 
the  executive  authority?  When  Gentlemen  recollected  that  fuch 
edablifhments  had  been  formed,  he  did  not  take  too  much  upon 
himfelf  when  he  contended,  that  what  had  not  been  denied  to 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  the  So- 
vereign himfelf,  while  labouring  under  temporary  illnefs ; an 
argument  that  reverted  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  to  his  Ma- 
jedy his  edablifhment.  If  Gentlemen  difagreed  to  fuch  a conti- 
nuance of  his  Majedy ’s  Houfhold,  if  they  were  lefs  regardful  of 
his  Majefty’s  dignity  at  the  prefent  moment  than  when  in  health, 
it  would  be  expelled  from  them  to  fhew  their  reafons,  and  date 
the  danger  of  fuch  patronage  as  would  be  obtained  by  the  neceflary 
4 powers 
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powers  for  a temporary,  and,  perhaps,  a fhort  interval.  The 
argument  of  the  danger  of  the  patronage  turned,  he  faid,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  thofe  who  were  now  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice 
would  be  in  oppofition  to  another  Adminiftration.  If  that  was 
offered  as  an  argument  againft  the  Reftridtions,  he  denied  the  truth 
of  it.  Suppofe,  for  a moment,  and  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that 
fuch  a condudt  was  likely  to  be  purfued.  A factious  oppofition, 
he  was  bold  to  fay,  they  never  would  engage  in  ; he  wifhed  not, 
however,  that  any  man  fhould  reft  on  his  affertion,  or  upon  the 
aft'ertion  of  any  other  man  ; it  was  public  conduct  that  alone  fpoke 
to  the  people  the  condudt  of  public  men;  he  then  wifhed  to  afk, 
whether,  if  they  purfued  the  condudl  of  a defperate  fadlion  or 
cabal,  it  was  likely  that  they  fhould  meet  with  fupport  from  the 
people,  fupport  equal  to  that  which  they  had  received  while  in 
Government?  was  it  likely  that  fuch  a fadlion  fhould  be  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Country  at  large  ? would  it  not  depend  oil 
the  independent  Members  of  that  Houfe,  and  on  the  people? 
Whatever  might  be  the  patronage  annexed  to  the  powers  propofed 
to  be  granted  to  her  Majefty,  he  wifhed  to  afk,  whether  it  was 
likely  that  the  patronage  intruded  to  fuch  hands  would  be  granted 
to  enable  a fadlion  to  obftrudl  with  its  weight  the  government  of 
the  Regent  ? Was  it  likely,  if  fo  given,  that  it  could  make  it  pre- 
dominant to  the  accumulated  patronage  of  government?  Or,  was 
it  likely,  that  the  Queen  would  fupport  a fadlion,  by  that  means 
to  o'ppofe  the  wife  and  prudent  meafures  of  the  government  of 
her  fon  ? Was  it  likely  that  his  Majefty’s  Minifters,  in  the  prefent 
calamitous  and  diftradled  ftate  of  affairs,  forgetful  of  their  duty  to 
their  country,  forgetful  of  their  duty  to  the  Conftitution,  and 
forgetful  of  their  duty  to  him  whofe  deareft  intereft  was  the  welfare 
of  his  empire,  would  negledl  the  intereft  of  the  people  to  form  a 
fadlious  oppofition,  in  order  to  obftrudl  the  neceffary  meafures  of 
Government?  Could  it  be  fuppofed  that  perfons  ftanding  in  fuch 
a fituation  would  faclioufly  unite  to  the  injury  of  a country,  to  the 
government  of  which  they  might,  on  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  again 
be  called,  and  the  intereft  of  which  it  had  appeared  to  be,  and 
ever  would  be,  their  honour  and  ambition  to  advance?  He  wifhed 
again  to  afk,  whether,  in  the  fituation  in  which  her  Majefty  ftands, 
it  was  likely  that  fhe  fhould  fupport  fuch  a fadlion  as  he  had  de^ 

feribed  ? 
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fcribed  i It  was  an  idea  he  did  not  believe  was  felt  or  imagined  by 
any  one,  and  on  which  he  therefore  would  not  dwell  any  longer. 

He  concluded  by  faying,  that  it  was  due  to  his  Majeily  from  a 
loyal  people  not  to  deilroy  that  fyilem  his  Majefty  had  adopted  for 
the  management  of  his  Houihold — that  the  Committee  ought  not 
to  deilroy  the  dignity  due  to  his  Majeily,  and  that  the  care  of  his 
Majeily  and  the  government  of  the  Houihold  ought  to  be  entrufted 
to  the  Queen.  The  Chancellor  handed  the  following  Motion  to 
the  Chairman, 

tc  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  care  of 
“ his  Majeity’s  R.oyal  Ferfon,  during  the  continuance  of  his  pre- 
“ fent  illnefs,  be  committed  to  the  Queen’s  moil  Excellent  Ma- 
“ jelly;  and  that  her  Majefty  be  enabled  to  exercife  the  power  to 
“ remove,  nominate,  and  appoint  to  his  Majefty ’s  Houihold,  as 
“ ihe  may  fee  caufe,  difpoiing  and  making  all  other  matters 
“ relating  to  his  Majeily,  as  ihe  fhall  think  proper;  and  that  to 
<(  enable  her  Majeily  the  better  to  execute  this  trull,  a Council  be 
“ appointed  to  advife  her  Majeily,  with  powers  to  examine,  from 

time  to  time,  the  Phyficians  touching  his  Majefty’s  health.” 

Lord  Maitland  rofe  and  faid,  called  upon  as  he  had  been,  he  Lord  Mait- 
could  not  avoid  riling  to  fay,  that  if  he  had  anlwered  the  RiohtIand* 

Hon.  Gentleman’s  argument  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  geiture 
or  expreifion  iliat  he  had  betrayed,  he  ihould  have  forgot  what  was 
due  to  himfelf  as  a Member  of  that  Houfe.  After  fome  farther 
warmth,  his  Lordihip  faid,  he  was  ready  to  agree  with  every  pa- 
negyric on  the  virtues  of  her  Majeily ; ihe  was  univerfally  known 
to  be  eminently  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  as  fuch  he  admired  her. 

On  her  amiable  qualities,  however,  the  queilion  did  not  reft  ; the 
propofition  for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  Majefty,  he  con- 
ceived to  be  particularly  mifplaced  at  the  prefent;  it  was  a dig- 
nity, under  his  prefent  unfortunate  and  mortifying  circumftances, 
unfit  to  be  beftowed,  and  could  only  beget  contumely;  it  was  a 
dignity  that  tended  not  to  make  his  fubjeds  look  up  to  him  with 
reverence,  but  to  make  them  contemptuous. fcofters.  If  the  Houfe 
was  not  loft  to  every  principle,  it  could  not  adopt  the  Refolution 
propofed.  At  the  inftigation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the 
Houfe  had  agreed,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Houfe, 
they  had  a right  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  executive  go- 
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vernment  ; a refolution  that  he  had  thought  wrong,  but  it  had 
palled,  and  the  Prince  was  acknowledged  as  a proper  perfon  to  fill 
the  fituation  of  Regent;  the  Houfe  confidered  that  he  who  was 
intereited  in  the  prefervation  of  the  empire,  becaufe  he  was  to  fill 
the  1 hrone  in  future,  was  of  courfe  the  fitted;  perfon  to  be  trufted 
with  the  Regency  ; they  had  alfo  refolved,  on  a very  good  principle, 
that  the  Princebeing  intereited,  Ihouldnot  be  trultedwith  the  care  of 
the  Royal  Perfon  of  the  Sovereign  ; if  the  Committee  fhould  agree 
to  the  prefent  Refolution,  they  would  give  the  lie  to  their  prin- 
ciples. 1 hat  her  Majelty  Ihould  feel  an  intereft,  was  natural. 
She  had  an  intereft  as  a wife,  the  Prince  had  an  intereft  as  a fon. 
Her  Majefty  flood  under  the  Refolution  in  a very  different  light. 
He  would  readily  agree,  that  if  her  Majefty  had  no  part  of  the 
executive  power,  ihe  would  be  the  fitted:  perfon  to  have  the 
care  of  his  Majefty ; but,  intereited  as  fhe  was  propofed  to  be  by 
the  Refolution,  die  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  more  intereited  than 
the  Prince,  and  polfelfing  fuch  power,  be  highly  improper  and 
inadequate  to  luch  trull.  Novelty  was  a fafcinating  thing  to  the 
human  mind,  and  the  new  poflellion  of  power  might  warp  and  pre- 
judice the  pureft  bofoms.  Independent  of  that  argument,  he  had, 
however,  a fpecial  objection  to  her  Majefty’s  being  intruded  with 
the  King’s  perfon,  arifing  out  of  the  Report  on  the  table  : they 
knew  what  mult  be  her  Majefty’s  anxiety;  they  all  feU  her  anxious, 
her  virtuous,  and  her  dutiful  vvilhcs  on  the  occafion  ; they  felt  that 
that  anxiety  might  lead  her  to  a belief  of  a too  favourable  report 
of  the  ftate  of  her  Royal  Conforms  health ; and  though  fuch  com- 
mendable anxiety  might  redound  to  her  honour,  and  for  which  fhe 
might  be  moft  juftly  efteemed,  it  operated  againit  her  being  folely 
intrufted  w'ith  the  care  of  the  Sovereign,  efpecially  when  there  were 
Princes  of  the  Blood  in  the  country,  the  King’s  brothers.  The 
Right  Flon.  Gentleman,  on  a former  night,  had  fpoke  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  continuing  about  his  Majefty  his  ufual  attendants;  that, 
however,  would  not  be  effected  by  the  prefent  Refolution,  for  it 
gave  her  Majefty  the  pow'er  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  remove. 
By  the  Refolution  before  the*  Committee,  they  were  going  to  fever 
the  executive  power  of  the  country,  and  give  a great  part  of  it  to 
the  Queen  without  any  refponfibility.  Who  was  to  be  the  perfon 
that  was  to  be  refponfible  r Were  they  to  look  to  the  Queen  ? No  ! 

Were 
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Were  they  to  look  to  her  Council  of  Advice?  No!  for  they  were 
not  a Council  of  Power.  The  Queen  would  be  intruded  with  a 
patronage  of  upwards  of  8o,oool.  yearly;  fuch  power,  he  con- 
ceived, would  in  a great  meafure  take  away,  it  not  totally  anni- 
hilate, all  refponfibility  in  the  Regent’s  Miniders ; it  would  be 
creating  that  nionder,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Conditution,  a 
fourth  Edate  in  the  realm ; it  would  be  exercifing  all  that  un- 
bounded ambition,  all  that  wifhed-for  patronage,  all  the  uncondi- 
tutional  attempts  charged,  but  falfly  charged,  upon  his  Right  Hon. 

Friend.  On  the  comparifon  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend’s  India 
Bill  with  the  prefent  Propoficion,  he  could  dwell  with  plealure, 
but  not  then  ; at  a moment  like  the  prefent  he  conceived  it  impro- 
per to  amufe  the  Houle  with  ridicule.  11  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  fhew  him  how  the  prefent  Motion  would  facilitate 
the  King’s  recovery,  he  would  willingly  compliment  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  with  his  vote ; he  believed  that  no  fuch  realon  , 
could  be  Ihewn,  he  believed  no  reafon  at  all  like  it  could  be  fhewn. 

Perhaps  there  were  feme  fecret  reafons,  which  thofe  who  knew  the 
human  heart,  might  guefs,  but  no  mortal  could  judge  of;  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  might  have  once  climbed  into  power  by  a 
contemptible  line  of  politics,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he 
law,  had  a plan  again  to  wound  the  conditution  of  this  country, 
for  which  reafon  he  would  not  give  him  his  vote.  Fie  had  not,  he 
faid,  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery  ; he  had 
examined  the  regifter  of  the  principal  hofpital  for  the  malady  in 
the  kingdom,  and  had  found,  that  out  of  125  received  in  the 
courfe  of  ten  years,  there  had  not  more  than  one  in  four  recovered. 

When  the  welfare  of  his  Sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover  came  in  competition,  it  was  not,  he  laid,  ealy 
to  afTert  which  weighed  molt  with  him.  The  Committee  could 
not  confent  to  the  Refolution  without  abandoning  the  principles 
of  the  Conditution.  His  Lordfhip  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
notwithdanding  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  majorities,  he  was  fure  he 
would  that  day  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Sturt  declared,  he  was  no  orator,  but  when  he  heard  the  Mr.  Sturt. 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  call  upon  that 
fide  of  the  Houfe  to  know  why  there  was  that  outcry,  he  mud 
fignify  his  difapprobation  by  his  voice.  [A  laugh  from  the  other 
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fide.]  Mr.  Sturt  faid,  he  cared  not  for  their  laughing,  he  loved 
his  country  as  much  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  boaRed  of  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the  peo- 
ple, whereas  he,  refiding  in  London,  had  been  the  firft  to  inform 
his  Conflituents,  the  Eledors  of  Bridport,  what  was  going  forward 
in  that  Houfe.  He  did  not,  Mr.  Sturt  faid,  quote  DemoRhenes. 
When  he  faw  an  attempt  made  to  new- model  the  ConRitution,  he 
gave  his  voice  againft  it;  not  having  the  abilities  to  cope  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  as  an  orator. 

Mr.  M.  A . Taylor  laid,  there  were  many  more  able  to  fpeak  than 
he  was,  but  he  regarded  the  prefent  as  a violent  unconRitutional 
attempt,  and  he  wilhed  the  ConRitution  to  remain  entire : the 
whole  executive  powers  of  Government,  he  had  always  underRood, 
were  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that  power  ought  to 
be  exercifed  by  the  executive  officer,  the  Regent,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  unmutilated  ; the  ReRridions  not  only  took  from 
the  Regent  a material  part  of  the  executive  authority,  but  veiled  it 
in  a party.  The  chief  objedion  againll  the  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox 
was,  that  it  created  a fourth  Ellate.  Thofe  who  Ihould  have  the 
care  of  his  MajeRy’s  pcrfon,  he  contended,  ought  to  have  no  other 
intereR  whatever ; the  power  propofed  to  be  given  he  confidered  as 
unknown  to  the  ConRitution,  and  as  tending  to  cripple  the  new 
Government,  and  fettering  the  Prince,  who  ought  to  lie  under  no 
reRridion  whatever. 


Sir  John  Sir  John  Swinburne  fpoke  for  the  RrR  time  in  Parliament,  and 
W'n  urnc*  laid,  in  the  arguments  to  be  advanced  on  the  QueRion  before  the 
Houfe,  a certain  degree  of  refped  was  due  to  her  Majelly,  and  a cer- 
tain degree  of  refped  was  alfo  due  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  confidered  the  prefent  Refolu- 
tion  as  improper;  it  tended  to  introduce  a divided  Government, 
and  a Government  divided  in  itfelf  muR  neceflarily  be  weak ; as 
a noble  Lord  had  quoted  Greek,  Sir  John  faid,  he  would  quote  a 
few  words  of  Latin,  it  was  lmperiutn  in  Imperio , which  was  the 
charader  of  the  Regency,  as  about  to  be  eRablifhed.  They  were 
going  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Pow’er  the  Exe- 
cutive TruR,  and  give  part  of  it  over  to  thofe  hands  which  were 
not  refponfible,  to  thofe  who  were  completely  abilraded  from  all 
lhare  in  the  Government,  w'ho  never  were  likely  to  enjoy  fuch 
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power  on  his  Majedy’s  recovery  from  his  prefent  diforder,  nor  ever 
ought  to  be  pofleffed  of  it.  He  called  upon  Lawyers,  whether 
property  did  not  always  defcend , and  whether  it  was  ever  afcendible . 

Sir  John  declared,  he  faw  no  good  end  the  prefent  Refolution 
could  obtain  ; on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  him  calculated  to 
promote  nothing  but  divifion  and  anarchy.  He  conceived,  with 
the  powers  propofed,  it  was  improper  to  entruft  her  Majedy  (who, 
he  faid,  unlefs  prompted  to  it,  was  the  lad:  perfon  who  ought  to 
have  ftepped  forward)  with  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon  alone,  as 
fhe  might  be  mifguided  by  evil  Counfellors ; for  that  and  other 
reafons.  Sir  John  declared  he  fhould  vote  againft  the  Refolution. 

Mr.  P ultency  faid,  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  by  giving  the  Mr.  puj. 
powers  of  the  Refolution  to  the  Queen,  there  was  any  reafon  thattene^* 
could  be  advanced  of  the  probability  of  her  concealing  the  reco- 
very of  the  King,  he  fhould  confider  fuch  reafon  a fair  argument, 
and  a good  objection  to  the  Refolution.  He  confidered  no  fuch 
reafon  could  be  well  founded  ; and  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
indilpenfably  neceilary  that  every  degree  of  power  over  the  Houfe- 
hold  fhould  be  given  to  her  Majedy,  to  enable  her  to  difcharge 
the  duties  of  her  truft.  The  argument  againil  her  having  fuch 
power,  went  on  the  fuppofition  that  fhe  could  forget  her  duty  to 
her  king,  her  hufband,  the  intered  fhe  felt  in  common  with  him, 
in  refpeft  to  his  return  to  his  former  date  of  fovereign  power,  and 
the  duty  and  affe&ion  flie  owed  to  the  people  ; fuch  illiberal  fup- 
pofitions,  he  was  confident,  were  not  well  founded — were  untrue. 
Objections  had  been  made  to  the  patronage  of  the  power  that  was 
propofed  to  be  given  to  her  Majedy.  He  wifhed  to  afk  whether 
the  Throne  was  fo  weak,  that  any  perfon  with  the  power  of  dif- 
tributing  eighty  or  a hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  the  votes  of 
two  or  three  perfons  in  that  Houfe,  and  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
chamber in  the  other,  could  fhake  it?  The  Throne  flood  on  no 
fuch  grounds,  it  was  far  more  firmly  edablifhed ; he  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  days  when  it  had  been  refolved  that  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown  was  too  great,  and  ought  to  be  diminifh- 
ed.  He  voted  for  that  Quedion,  but  he  did  not  think  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  fuffidently  diminiflied.  Was  it  fo  altered  at  the 
prefent  moment,  that  the  little  patronage  of  the  Houfehold  could 
not  be  difpenfed  with  ? I.et  the  Committee  confider  the  patronage 
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of  the  Army,  the  patronage  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Cuftoms,  of  the 
Exciie,  and  of  other  offices,  which  pervaded  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  tren  let  them  fay,  if  they  could,  that  the  patronage 
of  the  Houfehold  was  neceffary.  Theprefent  Queftion  was  not, 
however,  on  thofe  powers  of  patronage,  it  was  on  a temporary 
regulation  of  fupplying  the  prefent  deficiency,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  late  return  of  the  Sovereign  to  his  Government,  whenever  he 
fhould  be  reft  red  to  his  people.  He  did  not  agree  to  any  reftric- 
tions  on  the  1 rince,  from  any  fear  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
a&uated  ; he  wiffied  only  to  guard  again  ft  every  poffibility  of  dan- 
ger. Would  any  one  contend,  that  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Europe,  Government  could  not  go  on  without  that  fort  of  influ- 
ence ? He  thought  the  country  could  be  governed  eafily  and  pro- 
perly,  if  the  Minifters  of  the  Regent,  whoever  they  might  be, 
conducted  themfelves  honourably ; the  people,  as  they  had  lately 
Ihewn,  were  always  ready  to  give  every  honeft  and  juft  tribute 
of  admiration  and  applaufe.  Let  thofe  Gentlemen  who  were 
likciy  to  come  into  office  on  the  Regency,  think  what  was  good 
for  the  country  and  honourable  for  themfelves,  when  they  faid  that 
they  could  not  govern  without  the  patronage  of  the  Houfehold, 
the  patronage  of  every  baker  and  butcher  employed  by  the  Royal 
family  ! If  they  a&ed  uprightly,  they  would  Hand  in  need  of  no 
iuch  patronage,  and  the  diffolution  of  Parliament  was  a remedy 
in  their  power,  if  afadtion  fhould  arife.  He  had  not  been  prefent, 
he  faid,  when  the  queftion  of  the  Right  of  the  two  Houfes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficiency  of  the  Executive  authority,  and  name  a 
Regent,  had  been  agitated,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  given  his 
hearty  vote  in  fupport  of  that  Right,  and  he  would  now  give  his 
vote  as  heartily  for  reftridlions.  He  would  not  admit  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  Lords  forming  a cabal  againft  the  Regent’s  Minifters, 
but  was  of  opinion,  that,  if  fuch  another  unconftitutional  Bill  as 
the  well  known  India  Bill  fhould  be  again  brought  in,  then  it 
would  not  be  unlikely  but  fuch  Adminiilration  might  feel  the 
Bedchamber  Lords  a very  heavy  weight  againft  it.  He  concluded 
with  faying  he  fhould  vote  for  the  Refolution. 

Sir  John  Swinborne  faid  a few  words  in  explanation. 

Sir  James  Sir  James  JohnJione  believed  it  to  be  high  treafon  to  imagine  the 
Jobnftone.  ^jeath  of  the  King,  but  not  of  the  Queen ; he  wiffied  to  know  to 
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whom  the  guardianfhip  of  the  King  would  devolve,  on  the  demife 
of  her  Majelty  ? 

Mr.  Bouverie  agreed  to  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon  being  Mr.  Bcu* 
entrulted  with  the  Queen,  and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Refolution, vuie* 
proposing  to  appoint. her  a Council ; but  objected  to  the  powers 
propofed  to  be  granted,  and  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words,  “ granting  the  powers,  & c.”  be  omitted.  \ 

Lord  North  obferved,  that  the  Resolutions  contained  three  pro-  Lord  North* 
pofitions  perfectly  diltinct  : the  firft,  appointing  the  care  of  the 
Royal  Perfon  to  the  Queen  ; the  fecond,  granting  her  the  power 
over  the  Houfehold  ; and  the  third,  appointing  her  a Council. 

Thefe  three  propofitions  appeared  to  him  to  be  totally  feparate, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  agree 
to  their  reparation,  that  they  might  be  fairly  argued,  and  freely 
diicuffed.  , 

Mr.  Bouverie  rofe  again  ; he  faid  he  had  voted  on  a former  occa- Mr.  Boa- 
lion  againft  the  power  of  the  Crown;  he  never  had,  nor  eververie* 
would,  however,  vote  for  the  divifion  of  it. 

ft 

Mr.  Fox  imagined  there  would  be  no  objettion  in  the  Right  Mr.  Fox. 
Hon.  Gentleman  to  feparate  the  Motion,  as  the  ground  of  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  was,  what  the  neccffary  powers  to  be  given  to 
the  Regent'  were  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not,  he  faid,  agree  to  the  Mr.  Pitt, 
reparation  of  trie  different  parts  of  the  Refolution,  as  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  giving  in  name  and  in  words  to  her  Majelty,  the  care 
of  the  King’s  perfon,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  giving  her  the 
powers  neceffary  to  execute  fuch  trull.  The  not  dividing  the 
Queltion,  he  faid,  could  not  De  productive  of  any  embarraffment, 
as  thole  who  could  not  adopt  the  whole  of  it,  might  propofe  what 
amendment  they  thought  neceffary. 

Mr.  Bouverie  again  fpoke,  and  the  queltion  on  his  amendment  Mr.  Bou„ 
being  put,  verie. 

Mr.  Grey  faid,  fo  far  from  confidering  thofe  powers,  Hated  in  Mr.  Grey, 
the  motion,  as  neceffary  to  the  guardian  of  the  Royal  Perfon,  he 
looked  on  them  as  a difqualification.  He  looked  on  the  Refo- 
lution as  a meafure  pregnant  with  diforder  and  confufion. 

He  agreed  with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  it 
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was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  look  to  the  duty  they  owed 
themfelves,  and  to  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  Sovereign  ; and 
in  looking  to  themfelves  they  would  rejeCt  fuch  an  attack  upon 
the  Constitution  with  becoming  indignation.  In  taking  care  of 
the  Sovereign  they  were  not  to  negleft  the  duty  to  their  country, 
for  whofe  advantage  all  the  power  was  granted.  The  Refolution 
before  the  Committee  was  ridiculous.  Let  him  afk  the  Honour- 
able  Gentleman  under  the  Gallery,  whether  it  was  likely  to  fecure 
the  Right  of  the  King;  it  would  be  weak  and  inefFe&ual  againft 
an  ambitious  Prince,  who,  by  pofiefiing  the  power  of  the  army 
2nd  navy,  might,  if  he  chofe  to  adopt  fo  monftrous  a mealure, 
dethrone  the  Sovereign,  in  fpite  of  all  the  reftriCtions  that  had 
been  propofed  ; it  was  known,  however,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
poflefled  no  arbitrary,  no  ambitious  fpirit,  and  that  the  ReftriClions 
propofed  would  operate  upon  him  as  checks;  checks  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  to  reader  it  impofiible  for  any  Adminiflration  the 
Regent  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  oppofition  to  them.  He  wifhed  to  afk  what  power  there 
was  neceflary  for  a King,  that  was  not  alfo  neceflary  for  a Re- 
gent, to  carry  on  the  Government?  He  contended  that  the  fame 
powers  of  Government  were  given  for  the  public  good,  and 
ought  ever  to  be  permanent.  Government  was  in  its  nature  per- 
manent. If  his  Majelly  had  the  power  of  creating  Peers  to 
counteract  a confederacy  or  cabal  in  the  Lords  againft  his  Go- 
vernment, the  fame  ncceffity  might  exilt  on  the  part  of  the 
Regent.  The  marks  of  dignity  that  were  propofed  to  be  kept 
up  for  his  Majefly,  he  conceived  to  have  been  provided  for  the 
difeharge  of  the  King’s  offices,  not  for  the  gratification  of  an 
individual,  but  as  part  of  the  Regal  State,  and  would,  conie- 
quently , belong  to  the  Regent,  who  would  be  the  fi rib  Magillrate. 
The  dignity  propofed  to  be  given  to  his  Majefly,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  degrading  to  the  King,  and  infulting  to  the  people. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  wifhed  to  curtail  the  King’s  autho- 
rity, knowing  its  influence,  which  he  once  found  neceflary  to  call 
into  aflion.  If  the  Royal  Authority  was  too  considerable  to  be 
permitted  the  exercife  of,  let  it  be  fufpended  during  his  Majefly ’s 
indifpofition  ; let  it  not  be  divided  ; the  dividing  of  it  would  be 
creating  a fourth  eftate  in  the  realm;  there  would  not  only  be  a 
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Regency  over  the  country,  but  a Regency  over  the  HoufehoM, 
which,  if  afting  again!*  the  Government,  it  could  not  go  on. 
The  Government,  Undoubtedly,  would  not  be  fiiiken,  as  had 
been  mentioned  by  an  Hon.  Gentleman,  by  a butcher  or  a baker  ; 
but  it  might  be  by  a fa&ion  that  might  be  created  in  the  Lords, 
to  fupport  meafures  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  which 
mtiji  always  be  virtuous.  He  fully  agreed  with  every  panegyric 
on  her  Majeity  ; he  loved  her  virtues,  and  what  he  loved  her  for 
particularly,  and  what  the  country  loved  her  for  was,  that  file  had 
never  joined  any  party,  any  cabal,  or  interfered  in  politics,  and 
fuch  a character  he  did  not  think  her  Majefty  would  be  very  ready 
to  lofe.^  He  agreed  to  provide  again!*  what  might  happen,  and  in 
io  providing,  provifion  mull  be  made  without  refped*  to  perfons ; 
the  Prince  was  virtuous,  but  he  might  have  bad  advifers;  the 
Queen  was  virtuous,  but  ihe  might  have  her  evil  advifers  alfo. 
An  argument  again!*  giving  the  Queen  any  power  was,  that  he 
di!*ru!*ed  thofe  who  were  to  be  of  her  Council.  He  wilhed  to 
have  the  intended  Counfdlors  of  her  Maj e!*y  named  ; he  vvifhed 
gentlemen  to  confider  the  patronage  they  would  be  pofibtfed  of 

T kfs  than  ons  fourth  of  the  Civil  Li!*  ! The  Conftitution  hid 
give  power  where  there  is  refponfibility ; the  Refolution  went  to 

give  fuch  power  where  there  was  no  fuch  refponfibilitv ; it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  prejudicial  to  found  policy,  to  good' Gov^rn.. 
men\  !"d  the  Conftitution,  and  as  fuch  he  ihould  give  his  vote 


sivTail0 It"  faid’  ^ ?3d  v™  C°ntended*  that  “ neceflafy  to  Mr.  Dundas 
g . all  the  powers  of  a king  to  a Regent,  an  affertion  that  he 

denied.  It  had  been  faid,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  doc- 

trme  on  the  firft  day  that  the  fubjea  of  a Regency  was  broached, 

that  the  heir  Apparent  had  * Right  to  affume  the  Regency,” 

was  a hafty  and  imprudent  affertion.  He  denied  the  faft.  The 

i ight  Honourable  Gentleman  was  not  apt  to  be  Co  imprudent 

7 “ ,7s  T “ demonftratio"  evident  that  the  affertion  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  to  which  he  had  juft  alluded,  was  pur- 

P -V  " a$  ‘he  bafis  of  proceeding  that  had  Lee 

bCC“  ‘f6"  X the  °‘her  fide  of  tlle  Houfe  °n  the  fubjea.  The 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  Ribband,  had  on  the  laft  day  they  met 

lamented  that  the  Houfe  had  voted  the  Reflations  ,f  his  RiT 
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Honourable  Friend ; becaufe  the  noble  Lord  faw  clearly  that  the 
prefent  Refolution,  as  well  as  the  four  others,  were  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  that  Relolution.  The  noble  Lord  had  too  much 
Parliamentary  knowledge  not  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  he  had 
with  great  judgment  complained  of  the  firll  Refolution.  Mr. 
Dundas  faid,  the  Committee  were  to  confidcr,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  provide  and  invert  a Regent  with  all  the  powers  neceflary  to  _ 
carry  on  a Government  of  vigour  and  effect,  remembering  always 
that  their  lawful  Sovereign  was  ftill  alive,  and  that  they  owed  him 
allegiance  as  before  his  illnefs.  This  it  was  that  made  it  necef- 
fary  that  they  fhould  relervc  fome  token  of  kingly  dignity  about 
the  Royal  Perfon,  and  what  could  they  referve  fo  properly  as  his 
Majeity’s  Houfehold?  Mr.  Dundas  reafoned  upon  the  provifion. 
being  a mere  temporary  provifion,  calculated  to  continue  only  for 
a little  time,  and  if  their  hopes  of  the  King’s  recovery  fhould 
unfortunately  be  difappointed,  the  Reitri&ions  would  be  done 
away;  but  furely,  in  the  meantime,  as  loyal  fubjedts,  and  as  per- 
fons  attentive  to  the  duty  they  ov\ed  their  Sovereign,  they  would 
not  ref tife  to  pay  his  Majefty  the  fmall  degree  of  attention  propofed 
by  the  Refolution  before  them.  Pie  denied  the  probability  of  her 
Majefty  *s  abuflng  the  trull  repofed  in  her,  declaring  that  he 
thought  it  an  idle,  an  unparliamentary,  and  an  unmanly  way  to 
iclt  any  thing  faid  in  that  Houfe  upon  perfonal  compliments  which 
no  one  piefent  either  could  or  would  deny  ; he  would  not,  there- 
fore, red  any  part  of  his  argument  on  the  known  virtues  o f the 
Queen,  or  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales;  he  be- 
lieved, that  no  man  would  queflion  the  many  virtues  of  the  one  or 
the  good  difpofition  of  the  other;  bat  he  thought,  when  the  affec- 
tion that  naturally  fubfifted  between  a mother  and  a fon  was  con- 
jidered,  the  Prince  was  more  likely  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Royal  Houfehold  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  in  addition  to  the  vaft  and  extenfive  patronage  he  was 
ctherwife  to  be  inverted  with  as  Regent,  than  any  fa&ious  oppo- 
fltion  or  intriguing  cabal,  that  might  be  fet  up  to  counteraft, 
thwart,  and  embarrafs  the  juft  and  neceflary  meafures  of  Govern- 
ment, let  who  would  be  the  Minifters  of  the  Regent.  Mr.  Dun- 
das juftified  the  appointing  the  Queen  Regent,  as  the  propereft 
p.-rfon  that  could  be  chofen  for  fuch  a truft.  Her  natural  and 
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known  affedion  for  her  hufband,  and  her  intereft  in  common  with 
hrs  ( \vii,  that  he  Ihouid,  as  loon  as  he  was  recovered,  re-r.iiume 
hi?  Royal  Authority,  and  again  fway  the  Sceptre,  and  afcend  his 
Throne,  all  conduced  to  qualify  her  beyond  any  other  perfon  for 
the  execution  of  luch  a guardianfhip.  Mr.  Dundas  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  a Regent,  who  had  fo  extenlive  a pa  ronage  annexed  to 
his  cilice,  ferioufly  having  rcafon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  a few  black 
and  white  Hicks,  He  added  a great  variety  of  other  arguments 
in  fupport  of  the  Refolution,  and  again  and  again  enforced  it  upon 
the  Committee,  that  two  of  the  great  objects  they  ought  ever  to 
keep  before  them  was,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  provide,  that  the 
King,  in  cafe  of  his  recovery,  Ihouid  not  find  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  his  reluming  his  Royal  Authority,  and  that  they  were 
only  providing  a temporary  meafure,  capable  of  being  revifed, 
altered,  amended,  and  entirely  done  away,  whenever  Parliament 
ihouid  think  proper  to  re-confider  it. 

Lord  North  began  with  laying,  that  he  was  fo  proud  of  receiving  Lord  North, 
the  approbation  of  his  Learned  and  Hon.  Friend,  that  he  was  al- 
ways lorry  when  that  approbation  was  founded  on  a miftake.  When 
he  had  fpoken  on  that  occafion  before,  he  had  not  lamented 
that  the  Houfe  had  come  to  the  preliminary  Refolution,  becaufe 
that  the  Refolutions  of  Reflridion  necejfariiy  followed.  He  had 
lamented  that  a bad  precedent  was  eltabliihed,  but  he  had  never 
thought  it  neceffiary  that  the  eftabliffiment  of  a bad  precedent 
Ihouid  be  followed  by  the  abufe  of  it.  All  the  mifchief  which 
that  bad  precedent  led  to,  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent.  He  Hi i 1 
thought  of  the  firH  Refolutions  in  the  light  in  which  he  had 
Hated  them  to  appear  to  him,  when  they  were  introduced;  and 
though  he  yet  felt  the  regret  that  they  had  then  impreffed  him 
with,  he  did  not  confider,  much  as  he  had  objeded  to  the  prefent 
Refolution,  that  it  was  a neceffiary  conlequcnce  refulting  from 
thofe  Preliminary  Refolutions.  It  was  certainly  a natural  confe- 
quence,  becaufe  thofe  who  once  deviated  from  the  flrait  path, 
naturally  continued  in  error.  His  Lordffiip  faid,  they  had  heard 
from  the  beginning  that  the  Refolutions  were  of  a temporary 
nature,  and  that  it  was  but  for  a little  time  that  they  were  to 
prov.de  for  the  defed  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Au- 
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thority  ; thus  as  it  was  but  for  a little  time,  they  were  expe&ed 
to  facrihce  the  Conftitution,  and  perfuaded  to  do  without  it  for  a 
few  months,  and  withhold  the  neceffary  powers  from  the  Regent, 

He  declared  he  did  not  know  any  parts  of  the  duties  of  a King, 
which  it  would  not  be  expefted  from  the  Regent  to  perform;  why 
then  fhould  any  of  the  Regal  Powers  be  withheld  from  the 
Regent?  But  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  faid,  he 
would  have  the  powers  that  were  neceffary,  and  had  allied,  could 
a black  or  a white  hick  be  neceffary?  The  duty  of  the  Regent 
would  be  to  govern  a large  empire,  and  every  power  the  Crown 
found  neceffary  to  the  difeharge  of  that  important  duty,  the 
Regent  ought  to  have.  Had  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  any  rule 
to  judge  by,  of  what  was  neceffary  for  a King,  other  than  what 
wras  neceffary  for  a Regent  to  enjoy  ? The  India  Bill  of  1783  had 
been  mentioned,  but  Gentlemen  did  not  feem  to  attend  to  the 
effential  diltinftion  between  the  India  Bill  and  the  prefent  inea- 
fure.  The  argument  againft  the  India  Bill  had  been,  that  it 
would  be  eftablifhing  an  Impcrium  in  Imperio , and  making  a fourth 
Eft  ate.  The  India  Bill  was  an  open  and  avowed  meafure,  and 
the  period  of  its  duration  was  four  years,  the  Reftri&ions  im- 
pofed  on  the  Regent  were  for  no  fixed  time.  That  was  for  a cer- 
tain time,  this  for  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  period.  But  an 
Hon.  Gentleman,  an  old  and  a worthy  Member  of  Parliament 
(Mr.  Pulteney)  had  faid,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  remain  to  prevent  the  India  Bill  being  paffed. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  was  too  late  in  his  caution  ; his  fuggefting 
his  notable  expedient  then,  was  like  preferibing  phyfic  for  a dead 
patient.  The  India  Bill  was  no  more.  That  India  Bill,  which 
was  called  a violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  men,  was  dead, 
and  another  India  Bill  had  been  introduced  in  its  room  ; but  that, 
he  was  informed,  had  been  totally  done  away  fince  by  a Declara- 
tory Bill,  and  the  Charters  of  the  Company  as  much  violated  as 
they  would  have  been  by  the  India  Bill  of  1783.  The  Idon. 
Gentleman’s  remedy,  therefore,  came  too  late,  the  conteft  was 
over,  the  battle  loft,  the  charters  of  the  Company  gone  ! But  it 
was  faid,  the*  ReftriTions  on  the  Regent  were  meant  to  laft  but  a 
fhort  time.  He  hoped  to  God  it  would  laft  but  a fhort  time. 

That 
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That  argument  reminded  him  of  the  defence  fet  up  for  an 
unconftituticnal  meafure  put  in  execution  fome  years  fmcc,  by 
a moil  respectable  Member  of  the  other  Houle,  who  wa6  gene- 
rally luppofed  to  be  a inend  to  the  Conftitution  of  his  country  ; 
he  alluded  to  the  embargo  laid  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  which 
had  been  faid  to  be  only  a forty  days  tyranny.  So  in  the  prefer t 
cafe  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  neceifary  powers  of  the  Regent 
were  to  be  taken  away  for  a ihort  time,  during  which  ihort  time 
the  Regent  might  make  a faction,  and  become  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  an  ad  of  Parliament  to  refill:  his 
ambitious  de/igns.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  had  told  them* 
they  were  to  look  to  the  time  of  his  Majefty’s  reftoration  to  his 
health ; he  did  look  to  it,  and  thought  when  by  the  bleifing  of 
God  that  happy  hour  ihould  arrive,  the  King  would  find  it  as  ea fy 
a matter  to  refume  his  Government,  as  he  had  found  it  to  exer- 
cife  any  former  ad  of  authority,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  fuppofed,  that  if  that  Houfe  did  withhold 
the  patronage  of  the  houfehold  places,  there  might  be  a difficulty 
in  reftoring  his  Majefty  to  his  Government,  when  he  fhould  be 
able  to  re-aftume  the  exercife  of  his  Royal  Authority.  When 
fuch  luppolitions  were  made,  he  trailed  it  was  for  want  of  argu-r 
ment.  'I  he  Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  as  if  it  was  neceifary  to 
leave  the  Patronage  of  the  houfehold,  where  it  was,  in  the  hands 
of  the  King;  but  if  that  were  really  the  cafe,  they  Ihould  leave 
it  in  his  hands  who  conliitutionally  and  virtually  would  be  King. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  would  they  introduce  a new 
fyftem  into  his  Majefty’s  houfehold?  If  they  gave  the  Patronage 
of  the  houfehold  to  the  Queen,  and  withheld  it  from  the  Regent, 
that  would  be  to  introduce  a new  fyftem,  and  Separate  the  Pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown  from  the  kingly  office.  He  hoped  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  would  allow,  that  there  was  fomething  more  material 
in  that  than  he  feemed  to  be  aware  of.  But  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  faid,  his  Majefty’s  mind  would  be  uneafy,  when  upon  his 
recovery  he  fhould  find  his  houfehold  changed.  Was  it  reafonable 
to  lay,  that  becaufe  during  his  Majefty’s  incapacity  the  offices  of 
tne  houlehold  were  difpoled  of,  not  to  his  wilh,  but  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Prince,  that  his  Majefty  would  be  uneafy?  Could 
it  be  luppofed,  that  when  he  could  alter  it  back  again,  he  would 
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be  uneaiy  ? His  Lordfliip  declared,  he  never  knew  a cafe  before, 
in  which  nothing  could  be  faid  on  one  fide,  and  every  thing  on 
the  other.  With  regard  to  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe,  the  Lord 
Steward,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Bed 
Chamber,  as  his  Honourable  Friend  behind  him  had  faid,  they 
were  ufeful  only  for  political  purpofes.  Why  then  ought  they  not 
to  be  employed  in  political  fervices  ? The  Honourable  Gentleman 
had  voted  on  the  Motion  fome  years  flnee,  i(  that  the  Influence  of 
tne  Crown  had  mcreafed,  was  increaflng,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
niflied.  He  had  oppoled  it,  and  fo  had  his  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend,  and  yet  his  Hon.  Friend  now  wanted  to  dimi- 
nilh  it  a little  more.  The  power  of  making  Peers,  and  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  houlehold  were  necefl'ary  to  the  Crown  as  the  fountain 
of  honour,  and  they  were  equally  necefl'ary  to  the  Regent.  It  was 
Hit!,  wouid  it  do  the  Regent  any  harm  to  be  without  thofe  powers 
jor  a i i 1 1 ! c while?  Jn  anfvver  to  this,  he  alked,  would  it  do  the 
public  any  harm  to  be  with  them  for  a little  while?  The  whole 
turned  on  “a  little  while.”  How  did  the  Flonourable  Gentle- 
man know  the  advantage  the  holding  of  thofe  powers  might  be  of  ' 
to  the  Government  of  the  Regent  in  the  interim  ? If  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  recovery  fliould  be  protracted,  then  it  was  faid,  the  rellric- 
t ‘ 0 n 1 ^oiiid  die  away.  Would  they  die  away  becaufe  Parliament 
jnignt  abolifli  them?  His  Lordfhip  complained  of  the  Motion  as 
complicated  and  embarrafling.  It  coniiited  of  three  diiiind  pro- 
pofltions.  Fir  ft,  it  ilated  that  the  perfon  of  the  King  fliould  be 
entrui.ed  to  her  Majelly,  rI  here,  he  faid,  he  agreed  with  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  and,  he  believed,  the  Houle  would  apree 
with  him,  i he  next  Propohtion  was,  that  her  Majelly  was  to 
oifpofe  of  the  offices  of  the  Houlehold,  a patronage  confiding  of 
about  400  places  in  number!  The  third  Propofltion  propofed  That 
her  Majelly  fliould  have  a Council  of  Advice.  The  flrfl  and  laft 
Propofitions  might,  in  his  mind,  be  well  fupported,  although 
they  had  not  yet  been  fuilained  by  ally  argument.  His  Lordfhip 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  fliould  give  his  vote  for  the 
Amendment. 

Sir  Gregory  Sir  Gregory  Turatr  fpoke  of  the  extreme  importance  and 

P.i^e  Turner  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  fubjed,  when  the  charader  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  cne  hard,  and  the  charader  of  the  Queen 
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on  the  other,  were  brought  forward.  He  faid,  he  knew  not  how 
to  give  his  vote  in  that  Houfe,  without  difputing  the  merits  of 
either  one  or  the  other.  He  admired  the  virtues  of  them  both, 
but  he  came  there  as  a Member  ot  Parliament,  to  do  his  duty 
upon  public  principles.  lie  muft  that  night  vote  differently  from 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  at.  the  head  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  whom  on  a former  occahon.  he  had  been  proud  to  pay  juft  com- 
pliments and  encomiums,  and  thofe  not  only  to  his  talents  but  to 
his  integrity.  He  refpeded  thofe  talents  and  that  integrity,  but 
the  Queftion  was,  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed Regent  or  no  Regent.  There  muft,  he  faid,  be  an  Admi- 
niftration in  the  country,  but  he  Ihould  contend,  that  if  the 
King’s  houfehold  was  put  under  the  management  of  the  Q^ieen, 
there  would  be  a double  houfehold,  and  a double  Adminiftration ; 
and  a double  Adminiftration  could  have  no  power  equal  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a vigorous  Government.  ri  he  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
might  juft  ns  well  have  faid,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  right 
v to  bring  in  ms  political  miends,  as  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Houfehold.  But  it  was  faid,  when  his  Majefty 
fhould  recover,  his  Majefty  would  be  uneafy  at  feeing  new  faces 
mound  him.  He  could  not  but  be  of  a different  opinion;  his 
Majefty  had  been  pretty  much  ufed  to  new  faces.  He  laid,  he 
alluded  to  the  frequent  changes  of  Adminiftration  that  had  taken 
place,  and  he  believed,  among  the  reft,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  had  been  more  than  once  changed. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
in  giving  his  vote  for  the  Refolution  as  originally  moved.  What- 
ever iiis  abilities  were.  Sir  Gregory  faid,  his  property  rendered 
him  independent,  and  he  always  delivered  his  fincere  fentiments 
according  to  his  confcientious  opinion.  On  thofe  principles  he 
came  into  that  Houfe  originally,  and  he  was  determined  to  perfe- 
vere  as  he  had  done  hitherto.  The  Reftri&ion  preventing  the 
Regent  from  making  Peers,  he  faid,  had  prevented  the  Prince 
from  making  Members  of  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  though 
Jt  had  permitted  him  to  take  away  moft  of  'their  Members.  Sir 
Gregory  contended  that  fuch  Commoners  as  deferved  well  of 
their  Country,  had  a right  to  look  uP  to  the  honours  of  the 
Peerage,  the  conferring  of  which  was  no  expence  to  the  country. 
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He  declared,  he  would  fubmit  fuch  farther  obfervations  as  he  had 
to  offer  upon  the  fubjeft,  when  he  fhould  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  fo  in  the  Houfe  in  a future  ttage  of  the  bufinefs. 

Sir  Joha  The  Solicitor  General  (Sir  John  Scott)  began  with  expreffing  his 
fatisfaflion,  that  he  had  not  preifed  himfelf  upon  the  Chairman, 
when  he  had  rifen  with  the  Hon.  Baronet,  who  fpoke  laft,  as  he 
had  thereby  avoided  depriving  the  Houfe  of  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  a fpeech,  that  had,  he  believed,  entertained  all  who  heard 
it,  and  afforded  pleafure  unexpectedly  to  fome.  Sir  John  faid,  he 
would  comprize  what  he  had  to  fay  upon  the  Refoiution  in  as  fmall 
a compafs  as  poffible.  The  arguments  they  had  heard  that  day  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  a fpecies,  which  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  been  hated  in  an  affembly  reprefenting  Englifhmen, 
diftinguifhed  for  their  humanity,  dihinguifhed  for  their  loyalty, 
diftinguifhed  for  their  refpcCt  and  reverence  for  their  Sovereign  and 
hi3  Conlort.  They  might,  in  that  Houfe,  ufe  what  arguments 
they  thought  proper,  but  the  Country  would  not  bear  to  be  told, 
that  having  refolved  that  it  was  not  only  their  Right  to  provide 
for  the  perlonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  his  Ma-  ’ 
jetty’s  unfortunate  incapacity,  but  that  it  was  their  duty  alfo,  that 
they  had  exercifed  the  Right  with  a convi&ton  on  their  own  minds, 
that  they  had  done  their  duty,  if  they  once  forgot  that  they  had 
a King  upon  the  Throne,  and  that  being  there,  his  perfonal  ca- 
pacity, and  his  political  capacity,  remained  whole  and  entire.  , 
What  were  the  arguments  that  had  been  made  ufe  of  that  night? 
Gentlemen  feemed  to  have  forgot  that  they  were  to  make  a choice 
or  evils,  and  that  it  was  their  duty,  in  fuch  a cafe,  to  prefer  that 
which  appeared  to  be  the  leaft  evil.  When  Gentlemen  told  him, 
that  by  withholding  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Houfhold,  they 
fhould  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  the  Confiitution,  let  them  fay  how 
he  was  to  difeharge  his  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  on  the  Throne, 
without  taking  care  that  his  refumption  of  his  Royal  Authority 
fhould  be  rendered  as  little  difficult,  when  he  fhould  have  re- 
covered his  health,  as  poffible?  Sir  John  faid,  he  did  not  fpeak 
with  indelicacy  towards  the  Regent,  if  he  fhevved  that  jealouly 
belonging  to  his  character  as  a Member  of  Parliament,  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  Ihew  refpe&ing  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament, 
and  refpe&ing  the  executive  Government  of  the  country.  They 
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were  not  a&ing  ,ipon  perfonal  confidence,  but  upon  public  prin- 
ciples. Rut  let  them  fee  what  the  Regent  could  do,  and  what  he 
could  not  do.  Suppofe  that  his  Majefty  fhould  continue  ill  fix  or 
twelve  months.  Suppofe  the  King  fhould  recover  at  the  end  of 
the  twelvemonth,  and  the  Bill  fhould  expire  in  the  fortnight  next 
after  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth.  In  that  cafe,  fuppofe  an  ad- 
vifer,  out  of  that  Houfe,  were  to  get  hold  of  the  Regent  and  tell 
him,  “ enough  you  have  fubmittea  to  thefe  Reftridtions  and  Limi- 
tations for  a twelvemonth,  yet  believe  me  you  have  an  inherent 
Right  to  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  5 do  not  fubmit  to 
the  Refiri&ions  vou  have  had  impofed  upon  you  any  more.”  Sir 
John  declared,  he  did  not  fay  that  any  perfon  would  be  fo  bold  as 
to  adv  ie  com  hi  any  way,  but  the  cafe  was  a pofiible  one,  and  it 
was  Parliamentary  to  fiate  the  hypothefis,  and  provide  againfl  the 
danger  of  fuch  a circumftance.  it  had  been  afked  by  an  Hon. 
Baronet,  w,  . could  be  the  cafe  if  the  Queen  fhould  fuffer  a de- 
ni ife  ? In  an  Twer  to  that  he  alked,  what  would  be  the  cafe  if  the 
Regent  fiioulu  fuffer  a demife  ? They  would  come  down  to  that 
Houfe  and  provide  a fucceffor.  In  the  prefent  exigency  of  affair?, 
how  were  they  to  do  their  duty  to  their  Country?  They  were  to 
do  it,  by  recob'eding  that  his  Majeity’s  political  character  was  en- 
tire, and  if  Gentlemen  were  to  adl  equal  to  that  integrity,  they 
would  vote  the  prefent  Propofition.  The  King  on  the  Throne  had 
been  bejoved  by  his  fubje&s.  It  had  pleafed  God  to  afHidt  him 
with  a grievous  calamity.  In  confequence  cf  that  calamity  it  be- 
came necefiary  for  that  Houfe  to  provide  a perfon  to  exercife  that 
part  of  the  Royal  Authority,  which  his  Majeity  from  his  infirmity 
could  not  exercife  himfelf.  His  infirmity,  however,  was  not  likely 
to  laft  long,  and  they  were,  therefore,  to  confider  what  they  had  to 
provide,  as  a mere  temporary  meafure,  not  a permanent  one. 
Perhaps  his  Majefty  might  be  well  in  three  months;  the  people, 
therefore,  had  a right  to  expert,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
would  do  its  duty,  and  not  forget  the  refpeft  due  to  that  Sovereign, 
whom  they  all  loved.  How  was  the  fenfe  of  the  people  of  Eno-„ 
land  to  be  collected  on  tha  fubjeft  ? Perhaps  if  a Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  was  afked,  he  might  adopt  his  fir  ft  opinion,  and  fay, 
<c  the  fenfe  of  the  people  was  fpoken  by  their  Reprefentatives  in 
tnat  Houfe or  he  might  take  up  his  fecond  opinion,  and  fay, 
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the  fenfe  of  the  people  can  only  be  known  from  the  people  of 
England  at  large  or  he  might  go  back  again  to  his  old  do&rine, 
and  fay,  “ the  fenfe  of  the  People  of  England  can  only  be  colle&ed 
in  the  Houle  of  Commons."  But  let  the  fenfe  of  the  People  be 
taken  at  their  bar,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  language  they  would 
undoubtedly  hold  would  be,  **  What,,  could  you  not  do  your  duty 
for  three  lhort  months?  Were  you  fo  hafty  to  dethrone  the  King, 
}our  lawiul  Sovereign,  to  whom  you  have  all  fvvorn  allegiance, 
that  you  treated  him  with  the  grofleE  difrefped,  and  Eript  him  of 
every  mark  of  regal  honour  and  diEinftion,  after  he  had  been 
ill  no  longer  than  a month?”  Wrhat  would  the  people  fay,  when 
they  heard  it  was  refuted  to  the  Monarch  by  that  fet  of  men,  who 
faid  it  was  the  public  wifh  that  they  fhould  be  the  MiniEers  of  the 
Regent,  although  that  wifli  had  been  circulated  in  whifpers,  fo 
fo  low,  indeed,  that  every  perfon  had  not  heard  it?  Was  it  poflible, 
«-<ir  John  afked,  that  thefe  Gentlemen  could  ferioufly  argue,  that 
the  Regent,  with  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  public  revenue  at  his  command,  could  not  carry  on 
a. vigorous  and  effedual  Government?  He  faid,  it  was  not  Par. 
liamentary  to  ftate,  that  the  influence  arifing  from  the  patronage 
of  places  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  carrying  on  of  Govern- 
ment ; but  where  was  the  integrity  of  that  Ploute,  if  fuch  argu- 
ments were  ui'ed?  Was  there  no  man  who  would  a&  from  the  im- 
puite  of  an  higher  feeling,  from  a fenfe*of  duty,  and  from  what 
they  owed  to  their  character  and  to  their  country?  If  the  Prono- 
fition  was  a bad  one,  he  hoped  they  fltould  hear  that  which  would 
be  a good  one.  He  afked  if  his  MajeEy  was  not  alive,  and  af- 
fli&ed  with  a fevere  malady,  and  whether  that  circumEance  was 
not  a reafon  for  giving  him  additional  attendance,  rather  than 
taking  that  away  which  he  had  before  his  illnefs.  The  noble  . 
Lord,  he  ooferved,  had  faid,  that  as  foon  as  his  MajeEy  recovered, 
and  reEored  himfelf  to  the  Throne,  the  Regent  would  retire,  and 
leave  him  in  the  undiEurbed  pofl'effion  of  the  Government.  It  was 
the  duty  of  that  Houfe  to  take  care  that  his  MajeEy  ihould  be 
enabled  fo  to  do,  but  they  were  not  to  leave  it  to  chance,  whether 
his  MajeEy  might  have,  it  in  his  power  to  do  fo  or  not.  But  it  was 
faid,  that  the  Propofition  gave  all  the  Houfhold,  in  its  prefen t 
situation,  to  the  Queen,  and  that  it  would  be  fo  much  influence 
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thrown  into  the  hands  of  Oppofition.  It  was,  he  faid,  a grofs  and 
indecent  reflexion  on  the  high  and  exalted  character  alluded  to,  to 
fuppofe  that  lhe  would  employ  her  power  for  the  purpofe  of  op- 
poling  the  Government  of  her  fon,  the  Regent.  Sir  John  dwelt 
on  this  point,  and,  after  declaring  that  no  propofition  could  be 
fuggelled,  that  was  not  clogged  with  fome  evil  or  other,  that  of 
two  evils  he  had  chofen  the  lead,  and  that  in  his  honour  and  his 
confdence,  he  thought  the  plan  the  Propofition  contained,  the 
bed,  mod  fafe,  mod  expedient,  and  mod  politic,  that,  could  be 
adopted,  all  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe  confidered. 

Mr.  Fox  rofe,  and  combated  the  Redridtions.  Perhaps,  he  faid,  Mr.  Fox. 
he  might  be  partial  to  the  talents  of  thole  with  whom  he  adociated, 
and  peculiarly  fo,  when  they  were  perfons  whom  he  could  not.  but 
love  and  edeem ; yet  he  did  not  think  it  fair,  he  did  not -think  it 
honourable,  he  did  not  think  it  candid,  to  introduce  into  a debate 
any  comparifon  between  the  abilities  of  the  refpedtive  parties. 

From  the  difference,  however,  which  he  flattered  himfelf  could 
not  but  have  been  obvious  during  the  difculfion,  he  had  not  felt 
one  moment  of  mortification  from  the  preffure  of  thofe  abilities, 
the  weight  of  which  he  frequently  dreaded,  for  he  never  had  met 
with  fo  little  talent,  or  fo  little  argument  from  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  contend,  and  perhaps  never  lefs  than  that  which  had 
fallen  from  the  Right  Plon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  who  fpoke 
lad.  Perfonal  encomiums  had  been  fuffered  to  mix  in  public 
meafures ; but  he  would  not  make  the  panegyric  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  the  ground  of  his  argument,  nor  would  he  ever  liken  to 
the  praife  of  the  Queen  or  of  his  Majelty. 

Let  us  not,  faid  Mr.  Fox,  fpeak  of  the  King,  but  of  a King  : 
let  us  not  fpeak  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  of  a Prince  of  Wales ; 
let  us  not  fpeak  of  the  Queen,  but  of  a Queen  confort  ! He  well 
knew  that  human  beings  had  been  deified,  before  a true  and,  more 
rational  religion  was  revealed  ; but  it  was  done  with  the  moral 
view  cf  enforcing  obedience  to  power,  and  making  mankind 
happy.  He  well  knew  that  there  were  charadlers  in  this  country, 
to  which  he  affedted  not  to  lay  claim,  who  were  called  fometimes 
high  churchmen,  and  fometimes  Tories,  fometimes  by  one  name, 
and  fometimes  by  another,  who  had  endeavoured  to  tender  Ma- 
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aivine  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  authority.  But  what  did 
we  now  ? Vv  e adopted  the  fuperditiop  of  religion,  and  rejeded  its 
morality,  which  tended  not  to  fupport  Government,  but  to  en- 
feeble the  arm  of  power.  The  Right  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man had  talked  of  his  allegiance  to  the  King,  an  allegiance  which 
was  affeded  to  belong  to  an  objed  unable  to  proted  him,  and 
which,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  therefore,  he  could  not 
feel.  Allegiance,  Mr.  Fox  conceived  to  be  the  reciprocal  ad 
which  we  naturally  pay  to  the  Monarch  that  affords  us  protedion. 
That  protedion  the  Throne  was  now  incapable  of  affording.  If 
fuch  was  the  truth,  was  not  the  whole  of  the  Bill  founded  in  hypo- 
crifv  and  fiaud  ? It  was  afferted,  nay  infilled  on,  fome  time  pall, 
by  the  Rigat  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
there  was  not  only  the  probability  of  a cure,  but  of  a fpeedy  cure, 
and  that  eighteen  months  was  the  fulled  extent  of  the  time  tffbe 
limited  for  the  King’s  recovery.  It  Gentlemen  looked  forward  to 
that  didant  period,  it  would  be  found  more  dangerous  than  ufeful 
to  redrid  the  Prince’s  power  of  granting  Peerages.  If  he  was  not 
midaken,  which  he  could  not  fuppofe  to  be  the  cafe,  as  he  fpoke 
on  undoubted  authority,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  placed 
forty-two  Members  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  iince  his  accelllon  into 
office.  ‘ Are  you  afraid,”  fays  he,  ‘f  that  there  is  a confede- 
racy in  the  IJoufe  of  Peers?  They  have  too  much  attachment  to 
the  Crown  to  form  a confederary  againd  the  Regent.”  Allowing 
the  judice  of  this  argument,  what  evil  could  arife  from  their  giv- 
ing the  Pvegent  the  fame  power  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  himfelf  fo  repeatedly  exercifed  ? Not  only,  faid  Mr.  Fox,  is 
the  privilege  of  making  Peers  denied,  but  the  difpofal  of  the 
Houfehold  Officers  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  led 
the  King  fhould  on  his  recovery  behold  a change  in  the  faces  of  his 
political  fervants.  This  drong  attachment  to  the  Crown  may  how- 
ever  be  produdive  of  the  mod  mifehievous  confequences.  The 
Right  lion.  Gentleman  exclaims.  Who  can  imagine  that  a Queen 
could  combine  againd  her  fon  ? when  at  the  fame  time  he  afferts 
that  Heirs  Apparent  have  joined  againd  the  intered  of  the  Crown. 

If  fuch  fads  occur  in  political  hidory,  why  may  not  a mother  be 
equally  fuppoled  to  combine  againd  her  fon  ? Have  not  other 
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Queens  been  biafled  by  bad  advifers,  and  was  our  Queen  lefs  likely 
to  be  thus  influenced  ? Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  k;new  enough  of  the  hu- 
man heart  to  be  convinced  that  a competition  far  power  breaks 
and  difiolves  all  the  dcareft  ties  of  nature,  kindred,  tendernefs, 
and  affection  ! The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  afked  whether  it 
could  be  fuppofed,  that  when  he  quitted  his.  prefent  office,  he 
would  head  a factious  Oppofltion  ? That  queftion  he  was  not 
obliged  to  determine,  and  did  not  think  it  proper  to  difcufs.  Op- 
pofltion might  be  in  earned,  but  not  factious.  He  had  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life  in  Oppofltion,  and  though  he  was  likely  to 
leave  it  fora  time,  he  could  not  help  feeling  fome  hankering  after 
Oppofltion  ftilJ.  The  love  of  former  habits  might,  perhaps,  arife 
from  the  probability  of  his  being  fooner  or  later  obliged  to  return 
to  Oppofltion  again  ; but  from  whatever  caufe  it  originated,  that 
love,  that  hankering  remained.  Let  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
head  an  Oppofltion;  but  let  him  not  ufe  unfair  arms,  or  contrive 
any  fecret  machinations.  If  any  diminution  of  Royal  Power  be 
neceflary,  it  is  that  of  the  Crown,  not  that  of  the  Regent;  for  the 
government  of  a Regent  being  naturally  weaker  than  the  govern- 
ment ol  a King,  ought  to  be  ffrengthened  by  every  conffitutional 
prerogative.  If  this  country  Ihould  be  afflided  with  the  lofs  of  the 
King,  let  us  then  watch  the  Regent,  and  not  grant  him  one  atom, 
of  power  beyond  what  is  rtriftly  neceflary.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  diverted  the  Regent  of  his  juft  prerogatives,  fays*, 
do  you  wifh  for  the  Government  of  the  country  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  away  places,  and  offices,  and  emoluments?  My  an  Aver, 
con  tinued  Mr.  Fox,  is,  to  at  I would  not  accept  the  Government 
without  enjoying  thofe  powers  and  that  patronage  which  are  eiven 
me  by  the  Conflitution.  As  for  accepting  fuch  an  office  for  the  mere 
la^e  of  emoluments,  according  to  the  low  ideas  annexed  to  the 
word,  it  is  what  I difdain.  And  the  Hon.  Gentleman  well  knows, 
that  if  I fought  an  high  office  merely  on  a principle  of  avarice,  I 
mull  be  the  mort  ignorant  of  mankind.  But  perhaps  we  are  the 
Arrt  men  who  ever  ventured  to  confer  all  the  lhare  of  re fpon Ability 
on  one  fet  of  perfons,  and  all  the  power  on  another.  However  I 
may  offend  the  Hon.  Gentleman  behind  me  [Mr.  Pulteney,]  who* 
has  always  honoured  me  with  his  efteem,  notwithrtanding  the 
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difference  in  our  political  opinions,  I mull  repeat  it,  that  I would 
not  accept  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  unaccompanied  by  all  the 
patronage,  all  the  emoluments  of  the  office  which  are  annexed  to 
it  by  the  Conffitution.  Mr.  Fox  then  alked,  if  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  over  againff  him  had  not  been  faid  to  have  done  fervice 
to  the  country  ; that  he  ferved  his  country  on  the  Continent,  he 
admitted,  but  could  he  have  done  it  without  the  ufe  of  that 
patronage  and  thofe  emoluments  now  to  be  withheld  from  the 
government  of  the  Regent  ? 

Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  called 
them  that  Praetorian  guard  of  Houfehold  Troops,  who,  though 
they  had  fought  bravely  under  the  banners  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  might,  if  placed  in  Oppofftion,  prove  factious  and 
unfteady,  and,  unable  to  endure  the  unproductive  fatigues  of  an 
Oppofftion  campaign,  might  run  over  to  the  enemy.  They  were 
troops  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  employed  only  on  occa- 
fions  of  danger.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  thofe  fervants  of 
the  Crown  might  deffroy  the  Crown.  Mr.  Fox  adverted  *c  the 
indecent  cuffom  of  attacking  perfons  inftead  of  attending  to  things, 
and  ironically  fpoke  of  the  crooked  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, the  fadious  fpirit  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  deep  inffdious 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord  near  him  in  the  blue  ribband,  and  above 
all  the  defperate  wickedncfs  of  Lord  John  Cavendiffi ! Mr.  Fox, 
then,  adverting  to  what  he  had  formerly  faid  on  the  fubject  of 
placing  the  reftridions  on  the  Regent,  illuftrated  his  meaning  by 
putting  the  following  cafe.  A.  and  his  friends  in  the  Oppofftion, 
have  a perfonal  objedion  to  B.  the  Miniffer,  whom  A.  was  advifed 
in  as  coniututional  a manner  as  poffible  to  endeavour  to  remove. 
No,  fays  A,  I will  remove  him  in  a more  effedual  manner.  What 
then  will  they  do  ? They  will  cripple  the  executive  power  of  the 
Government,  and  deffroy  the  effential  principles  of  the  Conffitu- 
tion. The  Prince  is  deprived  of  many  of  his  powers,  in  order  to 
give  the  Government  energy  and  effed,  and  to  gratify  the  King 
with  a light  of  his  favourite  Houfehold  1 roops,  when  he  returns 
to  a ffate  ot  health.  But  will  any  perfon  lay,  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber  would  be  certain  to  remain  in  office  till  his  Ma- 
jeily  s recovery  ? Is  not  the  Queen  as  likely  to  change  them  as  tht 
9 * Regent? 
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Regent?  The  prefent  Bill  had  been  compared  to  the  Eud  India 
Bill.  But  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  lays  the  .prefent  Bill  is  tem- 
porary. Was  the  India  Bill  a perpetual  one  ? The  India  Bill  took 
nothing  from  the  Crown,  and  gave  nothing  to  the  Crown.  It 
took  power  out  of  the  hands  of  one  fet  of  fubje&s,  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  another.  It  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Ealt  India  Company,  and  gave.it  to  a Board  of  Commifiioners. 
appointed  by  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  what  Sir  John  Scott 
had  faid  with  refpeft  to  the  three  different  methods  of  collebling  the 
fenfe  of  the  people.  Fie  had  been  alked  whether  he  would  adhere 
to  the  firll  method,  or  to  the  fecond,  or  to  the  third  ? He  would 
adhere  to  them  all,  as  occafioN  might  require.  That  Houfe  was, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  organ  of  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  but  it 
was  not  always  a perfect;  organ  of  that  fenfe.  It  was,  however,  a 
better  organ  of  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  than  the  afier.tion  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  The  whole  ground  of  the  redriciions  of 
the  Regency,  was  that  of  the  probability  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery. 
He  would  not  canvas  that  probability,  but  ‘he  mud  fav;  that  the 
Houfe  went  on  mod  dangerous  ground:  when  it  changed  the  Royal 
.Office  rather  than  the  Royal  Perfon.  The  uncertainty  of  phyfic 
was  allowed  by  the  fird  of  the  profeffion,  as  an  uncertainty  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  fcience.  Let  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
confefs  with  him,  that  the  meafures  on  the  occafion  fhould  be  pro- 
portioned to  xhe  neceifity  of  the  cafe.  To  the  period,  laid  Mr. 
Fox,  at  which  you  conceive  his  Majedy,  if  capable  of  being  cured, 
is  likely  to  recover,  limit  the  Redriclions : but  do  not  limit  the 
Bill.  The  natural  confequence,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  .of  the 
two  Houfes  Iegiflating  without  the  King,  was,  that  they  impaired 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  .and  ultimately  ruined  the  Conditution, 
which  had  not  been  their  intention.  Why  do  we  now  attack  the 
power  of  the  Crown  ? Not  for  the  generous  purpofe  of  di minifiling 
its  influence  in  favour  of  the  people,  but  for  the  fuperabundanc 
love  of  the  King,  ana  from  a wifh  to  fecure  his  redoration.  But 
how  fiiall  we  fecure  it?  By  dldrufting  the  Regent  and  placing  an 
implicit  power  in  Parliament?  They  had  better  didrud  Parliament 
than  the  Prince  of  Wales, . becaufe  the  Prince  had  the  greated  in-  ' 
tered  in  the  Grown,  which  mud  devolve  to  him  after  the  death’ of 
hii  father.  It  was  faid,  will  you  fufped:  the  power  of  giving  away  . 

~ a few 
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a few  places  can  influence  the  Queen  ? I do  not  fufpccl  It  of  in- 
fluencing the  Queen,  but  a Queen.  I will  fufpefl  that  the  Queen' 
is  as  capable  of  loving  power,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  of 
wilhing  to  preferve  it  ; and  that  (lie  may  be  influenced  by  herad- 
vifers.  Mr.  box  approved  the  idea  of  committing  his  Majefty's 
petfon  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  but  lamented  the  circumllance 
of  her  having  fo  much  power  placed  in  her  hands,  as  that  of  dii- 
. ponng  of  the  Officers  of  the  Houfehold.  He  mentioned  what  was 
to  be  done  in  cafe  of  a deniife  happening  to  the  Queen  or  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Paid , that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  fet  up 
a principle  of  competition  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  though  it  would  be  as  eafy  to  pluck  the  planets 
From  their  fpheres,— yet  were  fuch  a thing  eftecled,  a fa&ion  would 
be  created  which  might  prove  the  ruin  of  the  country.  The  quef- 
tion  refpefting  the  Houfehold  was  plainly  this  : iliould  a King 
have  a pageantry,  which  he  could  not  enjoy,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Regent,  and  the  principles  of  the  Confti- 
tution  ? France  was  faid  to  be  in  a date  of  imbecility.  Perhaps 
flic  was ; but  was  it  any  argument,  that  becaule  fne  was  in  a ftate 
of  imbecility,  we  were  to  make  ourfelves  a match  for  her  in  weak- 
fiefs  ? Mifcry  melts  the  heart,  and  takes  away  the  firings  of  re- 
lentment.  When  wc  were  in  a Hate  of  imbecility  and  mifery,  we 
might  fay  to  our  neighbours  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  let  u's 
be  lookers  on,  and  fee  what  confufion  and  animofities  pafs  on  the 
Continent,  without  ourfelves  venturing  to  interfere.  A Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  a weak  Government  preventing 
mifehief.  It  was  known,  that  among  the  generous  and  liberal- 
minded,  the  female  fex  was  ilronger  than  the  male.  Perhaps, 
when  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  commended  the  efficiency  of  a 
weak  Government,  he  was  a&uated  by  the  fame  motive  of 
chivalry. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  had  underftood  that  a provifion  was  intended 
to  be  made  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

i 

It  might  perhaps  be  a matter  of  delicacy  to  fate  the  opinion  of  his 
Royal  Highnefsy  but  he  knew  it  to  be  the  J'entiments  of  his  Royal  High - 
tiefs>  that  it  would  be  highly  irkfome  to  hiniy  to  add  any  burthen  to  the 
Country  in  its  prefent  melancholy  and  calamitous  ftuatio/iy  for  the  pur - 
pofe  of  enersafng  the  fate  and  dignity  of  his  rank  as  Regent *. 
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After  this  declaration,  Mr.  Fox  faiJ,  if  any  expence  were  un- 
avoidable, in  his  mind  it  ought  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Civil 
Lid.  Before  he  fat  down,  among  various  other  pointed  argu- 
ments, remarks,  and  declarations,  he  afterted,  that  he  fhould  con- 
fider  his  duty  to  his  condituents  as  of  the  firft  importance,  and 
prefer  his  duty  in  that  Houfe  as  a Member  of  Parliament,  to  that 
of  a fervant  of  the  Crown.  He  fhould  therefore  be  ready  to  oppol'e 
an)  inordinate  power  in  the  Regent,  as  much  as  he  ufed  to  do  in 
the  Crown ; and  he  hoped  and  trufted  that  the  Houfe  would  not 
^ive  its  authority  to  a meafure  which  tended  to  break  all  the  drings 
of  Government,  and  to  violate  the  Conditution. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  Reftri&ions,  and  faid,  Mr.  WII- 

• • berforcc. 

that  not  the  Prince  but  a Prince  might  prove  fo  powerful  as  to 

caufe  a King  to  be  dethroned.  A perfon,  he  faid,  like  his  Learned 

Friend  near  him  [Sir  J.  Scott,]  who  had  applied  himfelf  with, 

diligence  and  fuccefs  to  the  dudy  of  the  law,  could  not  be  fup- 

pofed  to  have  by  that  means  weakened  his  underdanding  ; from 

the  fuperior  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  forms  which  his  Hon.  and 

Learned  Friend  had  thus  acquired,  he  was  often  inclined  to  think 

» 

that  Gentlemen  would  be  apt  to  fufpeft  his  intentions  were  rather 
to  miilead  by  dint  of  fuperior  ability,  than  to  convince  by  fair 
argument.  If  the  power  of  the  King  were  diminifhed,  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  was  weakened,  and  fo  if  the  power  of  the 
Regent  was  diminifhed,  the  government  of  the  country  was  like- 
wife  weakened.  Mr.  Wilberforce  faid,  the  Gentleman  who  fpoke 
before  him  had  proved  himfelf  to  poflefs  more  religion  than  he 
thought  belonged  to  him  ; and  when  he  fpoke  fo  much  againft 
fuperdition,  he  could  attribute  it  only  to  the  difguft  which  he  mud 
have  felt  for  the  religious  rites  of  the  foreign  countries  through 
which  he  had  lately  pafled.  It  was  much  more  eafy  in  any  fituation 
to  prevent  the  King’s  return  to  the  Crown,  than  Gentlemen  might 
Imagine.  Had  not  tne  Right  Lion.  Gentleman  yet  forgot  his 
foreign  politics  ? Was  he  fo  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  French  Government,  and  to  take  the  field  againft  our 
former  enemy  ? If  we  gave  all  the  Royal  Powers  with  thofe  reftric- 
tions  only  which  had  been  propofed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  fudi- 
cient  authority  would  be  given  for  the  necedary  purpofes  of  a Re- 
gent. The  Prince  might  be  declared  Regent,  but  it  was  their 
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duty  to  take  care,  that  he  was  not  placed  upon  the  Throne  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Drake  faid,  there  were  very  few  cafes  in  which  he  mud:  be 
obliged  to  differ  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
his  Majefty's  Exchequer  ; that  he  admired  his  character  and  ta Tents, 
but  on  the  prelent  occalion  he  could  not  help  differing  from  the 
Right  flon.  Gentleman.  Mr.  Drake  urged  the  Houfe  not  to  em- 
barrafs  her  Majefty,  by  taking  her  out  of  the  domeftic  Ration  in 
which  fhe  had  lb  long  moved  with  fo  much  virtuous  attention  to 
her  family,  and  forcing  her  to  become  a Politician.  It  had  been 
the  boall  of  all  who  knew  her  Majefty,  that  Ihe  never  had  meddled 
with  politics,  why  then  fhould  Ihe  now  be  compelled  to  become  a 
Partifan  r He  conjured  the  Committee  on  the  prefent  occafion  to 
ad  with  one  wiih,  one  feeling,  one  loyalty.  He  fpoke  of  the 
wonderful  abilities  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  different  fides  of 
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the  Houfe,  and  faid,  he  hoped  to  fee  the  time,  when  thefe  two 
great  characters  Ihould  no  longer  be  aCling  as  political  adverfaries, 
but  in  concert  co-operating  in  meafures  calculated  for  the  general 
good.  With  regard  to  the.  retrenching  of  the  Royal  Houfehold, 
Mr.  Drake  laid,  he  could  not  but  think  from  the  fituation  of  his 
Majelty,  that  he  could  not  want  the  higher  Houfehold  Servants  of 
the  Crown  about  him.  Mr.  Drake  faid,  an  Hon.  Friend  of  his 
had  moved  an  Amendment,  which  he  Ihould  have  offered,  had  it 
not  been  propofed,  and  that  was  to  limplify  the  Queftion  ; as  it 
Rood  it  was  far  too  complicated.  Me  was  glad,  therefore,  that  it 
had  been  moved  to  divide  it  ; he  did  not,  however,  like  the  Mi- 
nilter’s  adherence  to  the  Propolition  in  the  complicated  and  en- 
tangled form  in  which  it  had  been  originally  moved,  and  he  de- 
clared, that  if  he  had  not  a large  lhare  of  confidence,  he  fhould 
have  entertained  a great  deal  of  fufpicion  on  that  account. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  from  all  he  had  heard  from 
thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide,  it  would  not  be  neceffary  for  him  to 
prolong  the  debate  by  any  farther  argument  in  fupport  of  the 
Motion.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pieafed  to  fay, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  difcover  neither  argument  nor  talent  in 
any  of  thofe  who  had  fpoken  in  favour  of  the  Queltion ; he  hap- 
pened to  differ  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  was  per- 
fuaded  he  had  heard  a great  deal  of  both  from  feveral  Gentlemen, 

but 
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but  mod  efpecially  as  much  of  each  as  could  be  advanced  and  dif* 
played  in  a fmall  conipafs,  from  an  Hon.  Friend  of  his  who  had 
lately  Fit  down.  He  faid,  he  would  not  enter  into  argument  again, 
but  would  proceed  to  anfwer  two  points,  which  had  been  put  to 
him  bv  way  of  queftion.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  was,  a queftion  when 
the  ReltriCtions  would  be  taken  off  the  Regent  ? With  regard  to 
the  precife  time  there  was  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in 
fixing  that.  If,  contrary  to  his  fanguine  expe&ation  and  belief, 
the  King’s  recovery  ffiould  after  fome  time  be  protra&ed,  and  his 
Maj city’s  Phyficians  ffiould  pronounce  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
take  place  foon,  in  that  cafe  he  ffiould  be  of  opinion  that  they 
mult  be  taken  off  altogether.  With  refpeft  to  the  Reftriftion  of 
making  Peerages,  when  the  time  he  had  defcribed  ffiould  come, 
that  Reftridion  ought  in  his  mind  to  be  given  up,  and  done  away. 

At  the  period  he  had  defcribed,  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  Houfehold 
might  be  reiiled  and  new  modelled.  Some  provilion  alio  mutt  be 
made  refpeding  the  real  property  ot  the  Crown,  and  as  to  the 

places  for  life,  patents,  &c.  he  ffiould  then  think  it  expedient  to 

•• 

give  the  Regent  a power  to  grant  fuch  as  had  always  been  places 
for  life.  Another  queltion  had  been  alked  him,  to  which  he  was 
extremely  defirous  of  giving  an  anfwer  ; and  that  was,  what  the 
fort  of  provifion  was,  that  was  to  be  made  for  the  fupport  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Regent,  and  when  it  was  to  take  place  ? With  re- 
gard to  the  time  when,  he  ffiould  think  that  immediately  after  the 
Bill  ffiould  pafs,  appointing  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Regent,  the  next  thing  that  followed  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
viding a proper  retinue  to  fupport  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  rank  of 
Regent  with  becoming  dignity  and  fplendour.  As  to  the  queilion 
of  what  this  provifion  was  to  confill  in,  that  was  not  in  his  own 
mind  fully  determined.  With  regard  to  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  de- 
claration as  infinuated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  he 
would  lament  any  addition  being  made  on  his  account  to  the  bur- 
then of  the  public  ; every  man,  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  mult  applaud  the 
magnanimity  and  liberality  of  the  ientiment,  a fentiment  which  his 
Royal  Highnefs  had  inherited,  he  had  no  doubt,  from  the  liberality 
and  magnanimity  of  his  princely  father  ; but  though  he  was  pecu- 
liarly well  aware  what  heavy  burthens  the  pebple  fuftained,  and 
fince  he  had  the  honour  of  being  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice  had  felt 
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the  painful  talk  of  being  obliged  to  add  confiderably  to  thofe  bur- 
thens, in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  and  endea- 
voui  to  retrieve  its  loit  commerce  and  finking  credit,  (an  endeavour 
w hich  he  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing  crowned  with  the  mod  ample 
fuccefs,  the  good  fenfe  and  firmnefs  of  the  people  inducing  them 
ehearfully  to  fubinit  to  burthens  w'hich  necefficy  demanded  to  be 
impofed)  yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  cireumftances,  nothing  fhotild 
deter  him  from  coming  forward  and  propoftng  a new  eflabliffiment 
fuitable  to  the  rank,  the  charafter,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Regent. 
Tsoi  could  he  think  ot  taking  the  fum  neceflary  to  provide  for  this 
eftabliffiment  out  of  the  Civil  Lilt,  which  was  the  property  of  his 
Majeily,  but  he  would  fairly  appeal  to  the  public,  by  whom  he  had 
been  fo  highly  favoured,  not  doubting  but  that  they,  who  had  fo 
chearfull)  and  fo  fuccelstully  contributed  fo  much,  and  feen  their 
credit  and  their  commerce  reflored  and  raifed  in  confequence  to  a 
moll  flourilhing  llatc,  would  with  equal  chearfulnefs  contribute, 
what  (compaied  with  the  money  that  had  been  before  raifed  upon 
them)  was  but  little  indeed,  in  order  to  provide  for  fo  unavoidable 
and  fo  fingular  an  exigency.  He  knew  not  whether  he  ffiould  be 
left  to  propofe  this  matter,  or  whether  it  might  not  devolve  to 
other  hands  ; but,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  he  ffiould  be  ready 
to  Hand  forward  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  place  the  expence 
where  in  his  mind  it  ought  to  fall,  on  the  public  purfe  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Sheridan  affured  the  Committee  he  would  not  prolong  the 
debate,  and  when  he  faid  fo,  he  declared,  he  meant  to  keep  his 
word  better  than  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  done.  It  was 
nor,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  an  agreeable  talk  to  enter  on  the  degree 
of  comparative  abilities  with  which  the  Refolution  had  been  de- 
bated, and  the  more  fo  when  the  perfon  who  undertook  to  com- 
ment upon  the  matter,  had  himfelf  been  principally  concerned  in 
the  debase.  1 he  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  explanation  required 
an  explanation.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  obferved,  had 
given  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  no  anfwer  whatever  as  to  the  time 
when  the  Reftri&ions  would  be  taken  off  the  Regency  in  cafe  his 
expectations  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ffiould  prove  to  have  been 
unwarranted,  as  he  verily  believed  they  would  turn  out.  And 
there  was  another  matter  of  no  fmall  importance,  refpe&ing  which 
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the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  faid  one  word,  and  that  was 
the  Council  that  was  to  be  provided  for  the  Queen,  as  guardian 
and  trullce  of  his  Majeity’s  Royal  Perfon.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman, on  his  firft  opening  of  his  plan  on  a former  day,  had 
omitted  to  date  even  that  there  was  to  be  a Council,  till  the  Re- 
folution  came  to  be  read,  and  then  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
darted  up,  and  put  in  his  Council,  like  the  poiticiipt  to  a letter, 
or  a matter  of  trifling  confequence,  taking  care  to  tell  them  no 
more,  than  it  was  to  be  a Council  of  Advice,  not  a Council  of 
Controul.  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  nature  and  conilitution  of  the 
Council  ought  to  be  explained,  and  the  Committee  ought  to  be 
told  of  whom  i:  was  to  confiit,  before  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
jt.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  delivered  himfelf 
tauntingly  and  with  afperity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  where  he  not  determined  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  leave  nothing  unexplained,  the  manner  in  which  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  called  for  an  explanation  would  have  caufed  his  fiicnce. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  itated,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  fay  when 
the  Rehriftions  would  be  fit  to  be  taken  off  the  Regent  in  cafe  his 
Majefty  fhould  not  recover  as  was  expefted,  but  that  Parliament 
would  always  have  it  in  its  own  power  to  remove  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Council,  he  thanked  the  Honourable  Gentleman  for 
having  given  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  its  nature  and  con- 
flitution,  which  he  fhould  have  been  forry  to  have  left  unexplain- 
ed, and  it  really  had  efcaped  him . He  then  hated,  that  the  Council 
was  to  be  folely  a Council  of  A.dvice,’  and  in  no  fort  a Council  of 
Controul.  That  it  was  to  include  in  it  all  the  Great  Officers  of 
his  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  with  fome  of  the  Right  Reverend  Pre- 
lates, to  give  it  the  gravity  and  foleninity  due  to  its  importance. 

Mr.  M.  Montague  rofe,  but  the  Committee  were  fo  clamourous  Mr.  M. 
for  the  Queflion,  that  the  ftrangers  were  deiired  to  withdraw.  Montague. 

At  length  the  Committee  divided  on  the  Queflion,  that  the 
words  in  the  middle  of  the  QnelKon  hand  part  of  the  Motion. 

Ayes  — — — 229 

Noes  — — 1 — 165 


Majority 


Lord 
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Lord  North.  Lord  North  then  moved,  that  the  words  “ for  a limited  time,” 

be  added  to  the  Motion,  upon  which  the  Houfe  divided, 

4>et  - - 164 

Noes  - - - 220 

_ The  Houfe  being  refumed,  it  was  moved,  “ That  thefe  Refoiu- 
tions  be  now  read.” 

Mr.  Rohe  immediately  rofe  to  fay,  that  he  gave  his  confent  to 
appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  only  upon  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  married  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  either  in  law  or  equity. 

Sir  F.  BaJJ'et  called  him  to  Order,  and  faid,  that  no  man  ought 
to  ufe  fuch  language,  unlefs  he  was  prepared  to  bring  forward 
fome  Specific  Propofition. 


Mr  Rolle. 


SirF.  Ballet. 


Mr.  Rolle.  Mr . Rolls  appealed  to  the  Chair,  whether  he  was  diforderly,  re- 
peating his  former  words.  He  added,  that  having  heard  from  a 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  on  a former  occafion,  an  ex- 
plicit difavowal  of  any  fuch  marriage,  though  he  had  fince  heard 
and  read,  that  the  difavowal  was  not  warranted,  he  neverthelefs 
fo  far  trufled  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  declaration,  as  to 
agree  to  make  the  } rince  Regent.  He  meant,  however,  when  the 
bd!  was  brought  in,  to  move  feveral  claufes  upon  that  point, 
Vs  nich  no  threats  or  oppobtion  fhould  induce  him  to  decline  doing. 
Lord  North  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Rolle  for  what  he  had  faid, die  de- 
clared, that  he  alluded  not  to  anonymous  publications,  but  to  a 
pamphlet  with  a name  to  it  at  fall  length. 

La.  ?Mortn.  Lord  Forth  replied,  that  an  aifertion  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Inal  pamphlet  was  Sufficient  to  diferedit  it;  for  the  author,  who 
was  a very  ingenious  gentleman,  fet  out  with  declaring,  that  the 
Mai  1 iage  Act  was  no  law  ; and  if  affertions  of  that  fort,  Hating  an 
/aCi  pafied  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  was  to  be  believed,  we 
were  in  a ilate  of  nature,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  Pulte- 
rry. 

Mr.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Pulteney  propofed  fome  words  to  limit  both  the  Reflri&ions 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  Prince. 

Mr.  Pitt , though  he  rather  preferred  leaving  the  period  unfettled 
for  the  prefent,  yet  had  no  particular  objection  to  limit  the  du- 
ration of  the  whole  bill,  as  the  whole  fettlement  of  the  Regency 
would  then  undergo  a proper  confideration,  and  the  ftrong  objec- 
tions 
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tions  he  had  made  againft  Emitting  the  Regions  only,  would, 

in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Fox  rather  agreed  with  Mr.  Pulteney,  but  begged  the  Mr.  Fox 

Houfe  to  obferve,  that  they  were  in  truth  turning  the  Conftitution 
into  a republic!*  by  fuch  repeated  eledions  of  the  Chief  Magiftrate. 

The  propofition  was  agreed  to  be  withdrawn  at  prefent,  in  order 
to  be  propofed  again  in  the  Bill. 

This  converfation  over 

The  Reports  were  read  a firft  and  fecond  time. 

An  Amendment  was  propofed,  after  “empowered55  to  infert 
« for  a time  to  be  Emitted. 55  Withdrawn  by  leave  of  the  Houfe. 

In  the  fecond  Refolution,  after  “extend55  to  infert  “after  a 

time  to  be  Emitted. 55  Negatived. 

In  the  third  Refolution  the  fame  amendment;  and  after  the 
word  “ offices  55  to  infert  “ as  were  on  the  .firft  day  of  November 
laft  held  for  life,  except  fuch  offices.55  Negatived. 

Then  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Refolutions  were  read  and 
apreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  the  Lords  at  a 
Conference  ; and  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  do  go  to  the  Lords,  and 
defire  fuch  Conference. 


Monday , ’January  2 6. 

A meffage  was  brought  from  the  Lords,  defiring  a Conference. 

It  was  then  moved,  that  the  Managers  who  conduded  the  laft 
Conference  ffiould  likewife  condud  the  Conference  now  defired. 
Their  names  were  accordingly  called  over,  and  they  withdrew  to 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  in  a fhort  time  returned  with  the  Refolu- 
tions agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  was,  upon  motion, 
put  off  till  to-morrow. 

The  Mafters  in  Chancery  having  brought  a Meffage  from  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  requefting  a prefent  Conference,  and  the  fame 
having  been  read  from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Burke  rofe  to  enquire  about  the  fubjed  matter  of  the  Mr< 
intended  Conference.  Rumour  had  circulated  that  a proceeding 
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of  confiderable  importance  was  about  to  take  place  in  the' other 
Houfe  of  Parliament;  he  trufted,  therefore,  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  them  fome  information  on  the  fuhjecl,  and 
the  Refolutions  having  been  fent  up  from  that  Houfe,  would  ftatc 
to  them  what  was  the  next  Hep  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to 
take,  that  they  might  not  wander  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  faw  no  great  impro- 
priety nor  irregularity  in  the  prefent  proceeding,  nor  in  the  heps 
they  had  hitherto  taken.  They  had  fent  the  Refolutions,  as  foon 
as  the  Houfe  had  voted  them,  up  to  the  Hcufe  of  Lords  and  now 
a Conference  was  demanded  by  the  Lords ; it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  ftate  what  would  pafs  at  that  Conference,  but  he  fhould 
iuppofe  the  objedl  of  it  very  probably  was  to  let  them  know,  that 
the  Hcufe  of  Lords  had  agreed  to  the  Refolutions  fent  up  by  that 
Houfe,  and  furely  no  Gentleman  would  objedt  to  the  Conference 
that  was  defired,  but  confider  it  as  a matter  of  courfe. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  if  he  had  rifen  to  oppofe  the  Conference,  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  anlwer  would  have  been  not  only 
ltrong  but  a fair  one,  but  he  appealed  to  the  Houfe  whether  he 
had  objected  to  the  Conference  ; he  had  merely  rifen  to  afk  for 
information,  and  that  information  was,  it  feems,  denied  the  Houfe. 
Mr.  Burke  added  fome  general  rededlions  on  the  fleps  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  two  Houfes  hitherto,  and  faid,  every  Hep  they 
proceeded  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  fome  new  principle  in  the 
Conftitution. 

Mr.  Titt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  no  man  could  be  more 
ready  than  he  was  at  all  times  to  give  every  information  that  he 
could,  with  any  fort  of  confillency,  to  that  Houfe  ; whenever  he 
had  a meafure  to  propofe  he  was  ready  to  open  it  fully  after  due 
notice  given,  and  when  the  time  of  the  notice  was  not  thought 
fufheient,  he  was  at  all  times  willing  to  enlarge  it;  but  furely  it 
was  not  introducing  any  new  principle  in  the  Conftitution  for  him, 
as  a Member  of  that  Houfe,  to  refufe  giving  any  information  of 
what  was  about  to  pafs  in  the  other  Houfe,  of  which  as  a Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  know  any  thing. 

■yfr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  contended,  that  fending  up  the  Refolutions  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  tended  fundamentally  to  deftroy  the  deliberative 
capacity  of  that  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament.  Voting  Re- 
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folutions  in  the  abftraft,  was,  he  faid,  a new  mode  of  proceeding 
attended  with  much  inconvenience..  Their  former  regular  way 
had  this  advantage,  they  were  not  committed  by  the  other  Houfe, 
but  had  frequent  opportunities  ot  knowing  whether  the  kill 
introduced  by  the  other  Houfe,  and  grounded  upon  their  Refolu- 
tions,  was  a monfter  or  not.  By  the  mode  that  had  been  adopted 
of  their  voting  Refolutions  in  the,  name  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  obtaining  the  fubfequent  concurrence  of  that  Houfe,  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  had  pledged  themfelves  to  the  Bill  founded  on 
thofe  Refolutions,  and  that  Houfe  in  the  lame  refpect  wcr~ 
pledged,  fo  that  the  two  Houfes  were  mutually  pledged  to  each 
other,  a circumdance  that  tended  to  undermine  and  take  away  the 
deliberative  capacity  of  both.  For  this,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  they 
had  but  one  Precedent,  and  that  was  the  Irifh  Proportions,  but  at 
that  time  much  weighty  and  lerious  argument  had  been  uiged 
again ll  fu?h  a inode  of  proceeding  ; for  his  part,  he  thought  the 
reafon  afligned  for  it  a bad  one  at  that  time,  and  he  thought  fo 
then.  The  fame  reafon,  however,  did  not  then  exift,  viz.  that 
that  they  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  concurrence  of  a thiid 
party. 

The  Queftion  was  then  put,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Requi- 
fition  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  be  complied  with,  and  a prefent 
Conference  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 

As  foon  as  the  Conference  was  over,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex - Mr.  Pitt. 
chequer  informed  the  Houfe,  that  the  next  Hep  he  (hould  propofe, 
would  be  to  lay  the  Refolutions,  voted  by  the  two  Homes,  before 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  know  whe- 
ther his  Royal  Highnefs  was  willing  to  accept  the  Regency  upon 
thofe  conditions,  and  therefore  he  gave  notice  that  he  fhould 
make  a motion  for  an  humble  Addrefs  for  that  purpofe  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  Grey  faid,  he  did  not  rife  to  objett  to  the  propofed  Ad-  Mr.  Grey; 
drefs;  perhaps  many  Members  might  not  be  apprized  of  fuch  a 
meafure  being  intended.  He  rofe  to  obferve,  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  did  not  feem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
any  plan  whatever;  if  he  had,  he  would  afk  the  meaning  of  the 
prefent  proportion  for  laying  the  Reftri&ions  before  his  Royal 
Plighnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  addrefling  the  Prince  to  know 
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whether  he  would  accept  the  Regency  on  thofe  conditions  or  not? 
He  had  heard,  Mr.  Grey  laid,  in  a Committee,  from  an  autho- 
rity which  he  was  bound  to  confider  as  one  of  the  fir  if  authorities 
in  that  Houfe,  that  they  were  a regular  Parliament.  Jf  then  they 
were  a ccmpleat  Legiflature,  he  knew  not  why  they  fhould  addrefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  all.  He  thought  it  the  lefs  neceflary, 
fince  it  was  underHood  that  the  ReHridtions  had  already  been  com- 
municated to  the  Prince.  He  could  not,  therefore,  but  exprefs 
his  furprife  at  the  unconnected  and  inconfiftent  mode  upon  which 
they  were  every  day  proceeding,  without  fyltem  or  plan  of  any 
kind,  and  every  Hep  tending  more  and  more  to  procraftinate, 
while  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  daily  complaining  of  the 
mifehiefs  of  delay. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  faid,<  whether  he  had  been  the 
perfon  in  any  part  of  the  proceeding  to  manifeft  a defire  to  delay, 
was  a matter  on  which  he  would  not  fay  one  word  ; he  would 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  and  recollection  of  that  Ploufe,  and  of 
the  impartial  public  to  decide.  Let  them  recollect  the  Heps  they 
had  taken  ; they  had,  in  the  firfl  inltance  examined  his  MajeHy’s 
Phyficians,  and  alcertained  his  incapacity;  an  intention  having 
then  been  intimated  to  aHert  a right  to  aflume  the  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority,  it  became  neceHary  to  difeufs  that  point  and 
decide  upon  it ; having  done  fo,  the  Houfe  had  proceeded  to  lay 
the  grounds  upon  which  a Bill  was  afterwards  to  be  brought  in, 
appointing  and  declaring  a Regent ; thefe  grounds  were  contained 
in  certain  Refolutions,  which  they  had  fent  up  to  the  other  Houfe, 
and  now  awaited  their  anfwer.  Plaving  laid  down  the  principles 
of  the  Government  to  be  eHabliHied  during  the  prefent  critical 

time ; the  next  Hep  they  had  to  take,  before  they  put  it  into  the 

• 

form  of  a law,  was  to  endeavour  to  know,  whether  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  willing  to  accept  the  Regency 
upon  the  principles  contained  in  the  Refolutions.  Whether  there 
was  any  thing  unfyHematical  in  that  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
would  not  then  take  notice.  With  regard  to  the  ReHriCtions  hav- 
ing been  already  communicated  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  that 
Houfe  and  the  other  could  not  aft  on  any  fuppofition  of  a private 
communication  between  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  MajcHy’s  MiniHers.  They  muft  proceed  in  that  Parlia- 
mentary 
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mentary  method,*  which  could  alone  furnifli  them  with  inform- 
tion  of  fulficient  authenticity  to  warrant  any  further  proceeding; 
with  this  view  it  was,  that  he  rtioiild  move  an  Addreis  to  his  Royal 
Highncfs,  but  as  it  would  not  be  orderly  to  debate  the  Addrefs 
before  it  was  moved,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  mull  excule  him* 
if  he  did  not  go  into  it  as  the  Honourable  Gentleman  feemed  to 
deiire ; the  motion  for  an  Addrefs  was,  as  he  ihould  conceive,  a 
motion  on  which  it-  would  be  impoffible  to  hear  a diflentient 
opinion. 

Mr.  Grey  faid,  he  certainly  rofe  not  to  debate  the  Addrefs  Mr.  Grey, 
before  it  was  moved.  When  he  had  Hated,  that  his  MajeRy’s 
Minillers  went  on  without  any  plan  or  fyRem,  he  Hated  what 
appeared  to  him  plain  upon  the  face  of  it.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman,  in  anfwer  to  the  charge  of  delay,  had  defired  Gen- 
tlemen to  exercife  their  recolle&ion  ; the  Houfe  had  no  occafion, 
however,  to  carry  their  recollection  far  oack,  Hnce  the  conduct  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  day,  was  a fufficient  proof  of  the 
defire  of  delay  which  he  had  imputed  to  him.  - 

Mr.  Jolliffe  reminded  the  Houfe,  that  when  he  had  lately  put  Mr.  Jolilffe. 
the  QueRion  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  whether  he  had 
communicated  the  ReRriCtions  to  the  Prince,  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  faid,  it  was  an  unparliamentary  queRion  ; but 
now  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  openly  moved,  that  they  fhould 
be  communicated.  He  feemed  to  fee  that  he  had  proceeded  in 
the  dark,  and  that  he  muR  begin  de  novo.  If  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  the  good  fenfe  to  confult  the  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  they  w'ould  advife  him  to  abandon  the  circuitous  and 
indirect  path,  and  to  do  what  was,  in  his  poor  opinion,  right,  and 
he  believed  he  might  fay,  right  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation — 
declare  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent  without  any  ReRridtions 
at  all. 

Mr.  Burke  charged  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  aCling  Mr.  Burke, 
arbitrarily,  and  making <volo,  Jic  jubeo^Jlet  pro  ratione  voluntas — 
the  rule  of  his  conduct.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  faid,  the 
only  caufe  of  delay  had  been  the  difeuflion  of  their  right  to  a&. 

He  defired  to  know,  who  it  was  that  had  quc-Rioned  that  right? 

Where  was  the  queRion  to  be  found  ? Becaufe  fome  people  feemed 
inclined  to  debate  the  queRion,  the  Right  lion.  Gentleman  had 

forced , 
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forced  the  Houfe  into  the  difcufiion,  and  in  his  haughty  flylc  faid 
to  the  Iioufe,  “ Slaves,  do  you  prefume  to  hefitate,  or  hint  a 
doubt  upon  the  matter,  I will  put  an  end  to  your  fcruples ; the 
queftion  lhall  be  debated,  it  fliall  be  decided.”  They  all  knew, 
Air.  Burke  faid,  the  terms  of  the  dominion  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman meant  to  exercife  over  the  Regent’s  government,  terms  of 
as  abfolute  tyranny  as  any  exercifed  by  Julius  Ctefar,  Auguftus,  or 
Oliver  Cromwell.  With  regard  to  the  doubt  of  that  Houfe’s  right 
to  act,  ot  which  the  lion.  Gentleman  had  talked,  no  man  meant 
it,  no  man  had  laid  it,  but  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  ftooped 
irom  the  dignity  of  the  fupreme  fovereignty  which  he  had  affumed, 
to  combat  a right  that  had  not  been  claimed.  Mr.  Burke  faid, 
he  difiiked  that  union  of  the  Fox’s  tail  and  the  Lion’s  fkin.  It 
was  an  unnatural  junction  of  low  cunning  and  fupreme  authority, 
lie  added  other  warm  remarks  tending  to  charge  the  Minifter  with 
having  been  the  true  caufe  of  all  the  delay  that  had  taken  place. 

Sir  Jofepb  Ma.'ixjbe.y  began  with  remonftrating  againft  Mr.  Burke’s 
fuggeition,  that  any  man  could  exercife  tyranny  over  that  Houfe, 
be  his  Ration  ever  fo  exalted.  Sir  Jofeph  fpoke  highly  in  praife 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  declared  he  for  one  never 
couid  allow  that  Regents  were  Kings,  or  that  they  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  unreftrained  exercife  of  fovereign  power.  He  knew 
there  nad  been  Regents  who  had  done  honour  to  their  own  cha- 
mbers, and  met  the  approbation  of  the  people.  The  Houfe  might 
learn,  he  faid,  from  the  papers  of  that  day,  the  contents  of  the 
letter  of  the  Minifter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the  fubjeb  of 
the  Reftribions,  and  the  Prince’s  anfwer.  Sir  Jofeph  fpoke  of 
tbe  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  as  warranting  a peculiar 
mode  of  proceeding,  becaufe,  fhould  the  King,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  weeks,  a few  months,  a year,  or  a year  and  half,  recover,  and 
be  able  to  iefumc  the  reins  of  Government,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
two  Houfes  to  provide  that  his  re-aft'umption  of  the  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority  lliould  not  be  impeded  or  embarrafted.  Sir  Jofeph 
maintained,  that  the  people,  from  whom  all  power  was  originally 
derived,  had  an  indifputable  right,  whenever  a convullion  of  the 
Government,  or  a temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority  occurred,  to  fay  what  authorities  fhould  be  vefted  in 

thofe 
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thole  appointed  to  rule  the  Realm,  and  to  prefcribe  fuch  Limita- 
tions and  Reftri&ions  as  they  lliould  think  proper. 

Mr.  Sheridan  vvifhed  to  alk  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  a quef-J/Ir*  Sheri* 
tion.  What  he  had  faid  in  general  terms  of  the  intended  Motion 
of  an  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  might  do  for  thofe  who 
would  wifh  to  give  an  implicit  confidence  to  every  thing  that  fell 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ; but  there  were  other  defcriptions 
of  men  who  might  reafonably  expert  a more  fatisfadlory  anfwer. 

As  the  Reftrictions  Hood,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
pleafed  to  recoiled,  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  intimated 
that  they  were  calculated  to  continue  for  a limited  time  only.  Upon 
the  face  of  the  Refolutions,  they  appeared  defigned  to  be  perma- 
nent; he  fubmitted  it  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  therefore, 
whether  it  was  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  by  fome  means  or  other* 
to  fignify  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  they 
were  meant  to  continue  in  force  only  for  a limited  time.  Perhaps 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  do  it  in  the  Addrefs,  but 
certainly  it  was  material  that  it  fhould  be  done  one  way  or  other, 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  underftood  there  was  to  be  a Commiffion 
palled  to  open  the  Parliament  as  foon  as  the  Prince’s  anfwer  to  the 
Addrefs  was  received,  and  it  was  faid  that  his  Royal  Hiohnefs 
was  to  be  one  of  the  Commilfioners.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  would  inform  the  Houfe  how  the  Commiffion 
was  to  be  conltituted.  Mr.  Sheridan  prelfed  the  neceffity  of  ligni- 
fying  that  the  Rellridions  were  to  be  only  for  a limited  time,  fince, 
as  the  Relolution  Hood,  there  was  nothing  contained  in  them  which 
led  to  any  other  idea  than  that  of  their  being  permanent. 

Idie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  when  the  Refolutions  had  Mr.  Pitt* 
been  carried  to  the  Prince  of  Wrales,  and  the  anfwer  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs  obtained,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  difcufs  the 
propriety  of  the  Commiffion  to  be  palled  for  opening  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheridan  alked,  if  there  was  not  fome  danger  in  adopting  Mr.  Sheri- 
that  mode  of  proceeding?  He  defcribed  the  awkward  fituation  indari* 
which  it  would  place  the  Prince,  by  Hating,  that  if  the  Addrefs 
were  prefcnted  with  the  Refolutions,  and  the  anfwer  was,  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  was  willing  to  accept  the  Regency  on  thofe  condi- 
tions, whether  when  the  Commiffion  was  ilfued,  and  the  Prince 
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might  not  choofe  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  he  would  not 
be  precluded  from  refufing,  and  be  confidered  by  his  anfwer  to 
have  pledged  himfelf  to  confent  to  all  the  fubfequent  proceedings 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  Regency  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repeated,  that  the  firffc  objeft 
would  be  to  carry  up  the  Refolutions,  and  the  other  matters,  /uch 
as  ordering  a Commillion  to  be  iflued  in  the  King’s  name  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  Sec.  8cc.  would  come  under  difeuflion  here- 
after. 1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  to  difeharge  the 
Order  of  the  Day,  and  that  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation  ftand  for  Wednefday. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  as  the  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be 
moved  only  the  next  day,  and  it  would  be  probably  late  in  the 
evening  before  the  Addrefs  could  be  prefented,  there  would  fcarcely 
be  any  time  for  receiving  the  Prince’s  anfwer,  before  they  went 
into  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  on  Wednefday. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  had  named  Wednefday 
as  the  nearelt  open  day,  that  the  Houfe  would  next  day  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  after  the  debate  on  the  Addrefs  fhould  be  over, 
whether  they  ought  to  move  the  order  for  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation  to  a future  day  or  not,  and  the  whole  matter 
would  be  at  their  difpofal. 


Tuefday y January  27. 

Address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that  the  Refolutions 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe  be  read. 

The  Refolutions  having  been  read  by  the  Clerk, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  rofe.  He  faid,  the  pro- 
pofa!  he  meant  to  offer  to  the  Houfe  appeared  to  him  wholly  as  a 
matter  of  courfe,  flowing  from  the  fteps  they  had  already  taken. 
To  lay  the  Refolutions  they  had  come  to  before  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  order  to  afeertain  whether  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  accept  of 
the  Regency  under  the  Refolutions  agreed  to,  previous  to  their 
putting  them  into  the  form  of  a law,  was  a meafure  that  had  flruck 
him  as  fo  proper,  that  had  it  not  been  for  what  had  pafled  the 
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preceding  day,  he  Ihould  hot  have  imagined  that  there  would  have 
been  one  difl'enting  voice;  and  fo  little  aware  was  he  of  the  oppo- 
fition  intended  to  be  made,  that  he  could  not  argue  on  anticipation, 
and  obviate  the  objections  before  they  were  dated.  Without  .there- 
fore taking  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  Houfe,  he  would  only  make 
his  Motion,  referving  a right  to  anfvver  any  objection  that  might 
be  dated.  He  then  moved, 

“ That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  communicate  to  his  Royal 
“ Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  Refolutions  which  the  Houfes 
t(  of  Lords  and  Commons  have  agreed  to,  for  providing  the  means 
“ of  fupplying  the  defeCt  in  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal 
“ Authority,  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  prefent  circumdance* 

*'  may  feem  to  require;  and  that  the  Committee  be  directed  to 
“ inform  his  Royal  Highnefs,  that  the  Commons  exprefs  their 
“ hopes  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  will  accept  the  faid  Charge,  as 

loon  as  an  ACt  of  Parliament  can  be  paded  for  carrying  into 
te  effeCt  the  faid  purpofe.” 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  laid,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  moved  Sir  Grey 
the  Addrefs  as  a mere  matter  of  courfe,  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  aCooP<'r* 
matter  of  great  importance  and  extent.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
his  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Grey),  when  the  propolition  was  lird  dated 
the  preceding  day,  had  expreded  his  furprize  and  refentment  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Houfe  had  been  treated  by  fo  fudden  an 
alteration  oi  the  plan  of  proceeding.  There  certainly  was  fome- 
thing  very  unexpected  and  myderious  in  the  meafures  cf  the  pre- 
ceding day.  It  had  been  announced,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  to  proceed  to  make  another  Motion  in  the  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  The  Members  who  attended  their 
duty  were  under  this  imprefiion  till  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair  the 
preceding  day.  They  were  all  told,  even  at  the  door,  that  the 
bufinefs  was  to  begin  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Thofe  who  went  to 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  informed  them,  that  a fudden  dop  had  been 
made  in  the  proceeding  by  a great  authority  in  that  Houfe.  To 
what  was  all  this  confufion  and  delay  to  be  imputed  ? The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  declared  in  his  opening  the  fecond  and  third 
Kefolutions,  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  in  this  great  emer- 
gency, fully  reprefented  all  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
were  the  legal  organs  through  which  the  voice  of  the  people  could 
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only  be  heard,  when  there  was  a defect  in  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority.  Perhaps  by  fome  accident  one  of  thofe  organs  might 
be  fomewhat  out  of  tune.  Some  whifpers  of  dilfonance  had  come 
down  there  through  the  long  gallery  ; fome  low  notes  of  difcord, 
or  at  lead  of  harmony,  not  underdood  ; and  therefore  till  that  other 
inftrument  was  put  again  into  order,  and  the  great  mailers  had 
fettled  what  parts  they  were  to  perform,  they  were  to  be  amufed 
with  this  interlude.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he  had  ferious  obje&ions 
to  the  Addrefs.  In  the  firft  place,  it  was  unnecelfary  as  a prelimi- 
nary meafure  to  the  bringing  in  an  A£l  of  Parliament,  the  coming 
of  which  was  announced  with  a mod  alarming  folemnity.  Secondly, 
if  it  was  neceilary,  it  was  improper,  both  in  point  of  time  as  well 
as  in  point  of  matter.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  knew  it  was 
not  necefiary  as  a preliminary  ftep  to  the  Bill  to  fend  the  Refolu- 
tions  to  the  Prince  for  his  acceptance.  There  were  certain  papers 
to  which  he  alluded,  the  communication  of  which  to  the  Houfe 
had  fome  time  finte  been  requelled  by  two  worthy  Members,  whofe 
requcll,  though  not  perhaps  conveyed  in  a regular  Parliamentary 
Motion,  was  made  with  great  attention  and  refped  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  and  it  was  in  his  power,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
will,  to  have  complied  with  it,  by  alking  the  permiffion  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs  to  lay  his  anfvver  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s 
letter  on  the  table  of  the  Ploufe.  But  though  that  communication 
was,  for  certain  caufes,  refufed,  that  paper,  namely,  the  Anfwer 
of  the  Vrince , was  in  the  pojfeflon  and  in  the  admiration  of  the  public. 
Whatever  other  purpofe  the  correfpondence  between  the  Minifter 
and  his  Royal  Highnefs  might  have  anfwered,  it  had  certainly 
ferved  to  illudrate  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  the 
character,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  the  Prince.  It  had 
proved  that  he  knew',  that  he  loved  and  revered  the  Conditution 
of  his  Country  ; that  he  hoped  and  expeded  to  be  intruded  during 
the  deplorable  incapacity  of  the  Royal  Authority,  with  all  the 
powers  which  the  Conllitution  had  allotted  to  the  exercife  of  the 
regal  office,  becaufe  he  conceived  that  thofe  powers  were  (as  had 
been  well  exprelfed  by  a refpedlable  Member,  Mr.  Powys,  in  a 
former  debate)  an  integral  part  of  the  rights  of  the  people  : He  felt 
and  exprelfed  very  natural  fenfations  of  furprize  and  regret  for  the 
diltruft  and  fufpicion  which  withheld  thofe  powers  from  him ; but 
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he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  Heir  Apparent  cf  the  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick  to  accept  the  high  trull,  under  whatever  rellri&ions  it  was 
offered  to  him,  and  to  pay  a dignified  deference  and  fubmiffion  to 
the  refult  of  the  deliberation  and  vvifdom  of  Parliament.  This 
proved  that  the  Addrefs  was  unneceffary  in  point  of  fadl ; he  in- 
filled that  it  was  improper  and  irregular  in  point  of  time  and  in 
point  of  matter.  In  point  of  time,  becaufe  the  Bill  itfelf  (which 
they  were  informed  was  to  be  paffed  in  a future  Parliament)  ought 
to  be  laid  before  the  Prince  for  his  approbation  and  confent.  Con- 
fent,  in  the  cafes  of  Private  Bills,  was  by  cullom  always  taken  in 
the  Committee.  The  fecond  objection  was  in  point  of  matter  ; for 
he  was  perfuaded,  from  the  artful  manner  of  wording  the  Addrefs, 
that  it  was  not  only  intended  as  an  infidious  and  concealed  con- 
trivance of  pledging  the  confent  of  the  Prince,  but  of  precluding, 
by  a fide  wind,  the  deliberation  of  the  Houfe  on  the  Refolutions 
which  were  to  conilitute  the  bafis  of  the  Bill.  In  AddreiTes  from 
that  Houfe,  in  anfvver  to  Speeches  from  the  Throne,  nothing  was 
more  anxiouily  watched  than  any  words,  that  whilft  they  pretended 
merely  to  convey  an  affe&ionate  and  dutiful  anfwer  to  the  Crown, 
engaged  the  Houfe  to  adopt  the  meafures  recommended  by  the 
h/linillers : fuch  attempts  w'ere  always  reprobated  by  Parliament. 

Sir  Grey  laid,  he  would  trouble  the  Houfe  no  further.  He  had, 
as  he  conceived,  proved  that  the  Addrefs  was  unneceffary  as  a pre- 
liminary to  bringing  in  the  Bill ; that  it  was  improper  and  irre- 
gular in  every  refpeft. 

Lord  Belgrade  did  not  rife  to  enter  into  any  difcufiion  of  the  ^ )r,}  gej„ 
topics  llarted  by  the  Hon.  Baronet,  but  to  differ  from  him  in  the8ravc* 
point,  the  immediate  fubjeft  of  the  Quellion.  His  Lordfhip  faid, 
he  thought  it  neceflary  to  know  authentically,  whether  his  Royal 
Highnefs  would  or  would  not  accept  of  the  Regency  under  the  Re- 
folutions agreed  to;  if  he  would,  it  would  be  necefTary  to  proceed 
with  all  poffible  difpatch  to  invefl  him  with  the  necefTary  powers ; 
if  he  would  not,  the  Houfe  mull  adopt  a different  proceeding. 

His  Lordlhip  faw  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  proceed  in  an  irregulai 
and  unparliamentary  manner,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
proceed  in  a regular  and  parliamentary  manner.  He  confidered  ' 
what  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  faid  relative  to  the  Letter  from  the 
Prince  to  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
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Queflion,  for  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  that  Gen- 
tlemen ffiould  adl  upon  any  thing  that  had  palled  out  of  doors  ; 
they  were  to  a&  upon  what  prefented  itfelf  within  doors.  He  con- 
fidered  that  it  would  neither  be  atting  with  honour  or  refpect  due 
to  the  Prince,  or  confidently  with  the  dignity  and  character  of  that 


Houfe  ; in  faft,  it  would  be  a breach  of  decorum,  if  they  did  not 
lay  before  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Refolutions  they  had  agreed  to, 
that  they  might  be  acquainted  whether  the  Prince  would  accept  the 
Regency  under  them  ; for  thofe  reafons  he  thought  it  was  highly 
neceflary  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend’s  Motion  Ihould  be  adopted, 
sir  J.  Swin-  Sir  7’  Swinburne  afked,  whether  the  indecorum  the  noble  Lord 
burne.  had  talked  of,  did  not  already  exift  ? In  his  opinion  a great  inde- 
cency had  been  offered  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  by  the  plan  not 
having  been  laid  at  the  firft  before  him.  He  thought  his  Royal 
Highnefs  ffiewed  a great  regard  to  the  Conftitution,  in  accepting 
the  office  of  Regent,  in  the  prefent  crippled  Hate  in  which  it  was 
offered  to  him.  It  ought,  in  his  mind,  to  have  been  offered  free 
from  any  limitation  or  reftraint  whatever.  If  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  by  the  prefent  Addrefs  did  not  mean  to  pledge  him- 
felf  to  the  Houfe,  that  no  alterations  fhould  be  made  in  the  Bill 
that  was  intended  to  be  brought  in,  he  conceived  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  proper  to  addrefs  his  Royal  Highnefs  when  the 
Bill  was  concluded,  and  was  therefore  againft  the  Addrefs. 

Mr.  Dudley  Mr.  D.  Ryder,  in  anfwer  to  the  Hon.  Baronet’s  charge  of  early 
RjJ«-  indecorum,  afked  how  it  was  poffible  that  the  Refolutions  could 
have  been  laid  before  his  Royal  Highnefs,  previous  to  their  having 
■ been  agreed  to  by  the  two  Houfes  ? The  Honourable  Baronet  had 
declared  it,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Prince  ought  to  have  been 
acquainted  at  firlt  with  the  Refolutions,  at  a time  they  were  not 
agreed  to;  but  when  they  were  agreed  to,  he  objeaed  to  their 
bcim*  laid  before  the  Prince.  • By  the  Houfe  agreeing  with  the 
Addrefs,  he  could  not  confider  that  they  were  pledging  themfelves 
to  fay  any  thing  further,  than,  as  men  of  honour  and  confctence, 
to  agree  to  that  in  a Bill,  which  they  had  before  agreed  to  in  the 
form  of  Refolutions.  If  they  altered  the  Bill,  and  impofed  farther 
Reftriaions,  the  Prince’s  contraft  and  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
Reflriftions,  would  of  courfe  be  void. 
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Sir  Charles  Gould  faid,  the  firft  Refolution  had  palled  under  Sir  Charles 
circumilances  that  no  longer  exilted.  They  had  then  a Speaker;  Gould* 
at  prefent  they  had  only  a Speaker  ele&,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  in  the  Chair  not  yet  having  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Crown  ; to  proceed  without  it  was  to  infringe  on  a part  of 
the  Royal  Authority.  He  faid,  he  had  been  mifreprefented,  and 
charged  with  holding  one  dottrine  within  that  Houfe,  and  another 
without  doors.  He  had  been  and  kill  was  of  the  opinion  he  had 
ever  entertained  of  the  Prince’s  having  no  right  to  ailume  the 
Regency ; but  at  the  fame  time  he  oppofed  any  declaration  againil: 
their  right,  conceiving  that  fuch  declaration  would  imprefs  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  pofterity,  with  a belief  that 
iuch  right  had  been  aliened  by  his  Royal  Highnefs,  which  had 
not,  as  they  well  knew,  been  the  cafe.  No  fuch  claim  having 
been  made,  he  confidered  the  declaration  of  it  unneceffary,  and 
all  the  fubfequent  Reps  that  had  been  taken.  On  that  ground 
he  oppofed  the  Motion. 

Col.  Phipps  faid,  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  learn  the  law  of  Colonel 
his  profeflion,  from  the  Hon.  Baronet  who  fpoke  lad.  That  Hon.  phiPPs* 
Baronet,  he  was  forry  to  find,  knew  fo  little  of  any  other  law ! 

The  Colonel  urged  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  in  which  they  were 
of  necefiity  to  make  a choice  of  evils.  He  faid  the  doubt  of  the 
Speaker’s  not  being  approved  of,  was  a very  inconsiderable  reafon 
for  oppofing  the  Addrefs,  as  he  confidered  fo  trivial  a point  ou?ht 
not  to  be  confidered  when  fo  great  an  object  was  before  the  Houfe. 

With  refpedt  to  the  queflion  of  right,  that  had  been  raifed  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  declaring 
the  Prince’s  right  to  afiume  the  reins  of  Government  fhere  a cry 
of  no!  no/]  The  Colonel  continued  by  faying,  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  was  not  prefent  to  contradict  what  he  had  faid 
on  a former  day,  but  he  doubted  not  that  fome  of  his  friends 
would  deny  it  for  him.  An  Hon,  Gentleman  had  faid,  that  the 
Prince  ought  to  have  been  addreffed  before  any  of  this  was  done, 
but  would  not  agree  to  addrefs  hirrP  at  prefent  until  the  whole 
bufinefs  was  concluded;  in  extreme  cafes,  it  was  wife,  the  Colo- 
nel laid,  to  take  the  medium,  and  deer  between  the  two  oppo„  ' 
fnes;  he  believed  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  would  be  for 
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purfuing  the  plain,  fimple,  and  direft  path,  difregarding  the 
violence  of  party  on  either  fide. 

Alderman  Newnham  called  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to 
date  the  whole  of  the  Refolutions  he  meant  to  offer  to  the  Houfe 
in  the  Addrefs,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  might  be  fully  apprized 
of  every  meafure  intended  to  be  taken,  as  it  was  neceffary,  pre- 
vious to  his  pledging  himfelf  to  accept  the  Regency,  that  the 
whole  Refolutions  relative  to  it  fhould  be  known.  1 hey  ought 
not,  the  Alderman  faid,  to  proceed  by  piece-meal,  and  make  the 
Prince  acceffary  to  a Bill  injurious  to  himfelf  in  points,  on  which 
he  had  as  yet  received  no  previous  information. 

Mr.  Grey  rofe,  not,  he  faid,  to  queftion  the  legality  of  the 
Speaker’s  having  been  called  to  the  Chair.  Mr.  Grey,  in  anfwer 
to  Colonel  Phipps,  faid,  that  neither  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  who 
was  not  prefent  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  had 
ever  maintained  the  Right  of  the  Prince  to  aflume  the  Executive 
Authority  without  the  approbation  of  Parliament.  He  agreed 
with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  prefent  mode  was  the  plained, 
the  mod  fimple  and  diredt  of  all  modes  that  could  be  adopted,  if 
intricacy  and  inconfiftency  were  marks  of  plainnels,  if  embarrafs- 
ment  meant  fimplicity,  and  mdecifion  and  weaknefs  meant  diredt- 
nefs.  The  motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  he  confidered 
as  a confirmation  of  his  want  of  fyftem,  and  of  his  wifh  for  delay. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  h id,  however,  afferted,  that  it  was  out 
of  refpedl  and  attention  to  his  Rcyal  Highnefs  that  the  prefent 
Addrefs  was  propofed  ; he  certainly  was  not  one  of  thofe  who 
wifhed  to  oppofe  any  mark  of  refpedl  and  attention  to  the  Prince , 
he  fincerely  wifhed  that  the  Prince  had  been  treated  with  no  want 
of  refpedl  and  attention  in  other  ftages  of  the  bufinefs ; his  Royal 
Highnefs  was  entitled,  by  his  condutt,  not  only  to  the  moil 
marked  refpedt,  but  to  the  love  of  his  people.  He  confidered 
the  anfwer  of  the  Prince  to  the  Refolutions  by  no  means  neceffary 
for  the  Houfe  to  proceed  upon.  He  wifhed  to  afk  whether  the 
Prince’s  agreeing  to  the  Refolutions  would  be  confidered  as  a 
pledge  to  agree  to  any  future  Refolutions  that  might  be  added  to 
the  Bill  when  brought  in  ? or  whether  it  was  meant  to  preclude 

the  Houfe  from  any  future  deliberation  ? if  it  was  not  to  anfwer 
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either  of  theie  purpofes,  in  his  opinion  it  was  wholly  unneceilary. 

Moil  of  them  knew  what  his  Royal  HighneE’s  feelings  were. 

U he  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  attempts  clearly  went  to 
make  a Republican  Government  out  of  a limited  IVlonarchy.  Let 
the  Houfe  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  fuch  a change  in  the  Con- 
ilitution.  After  arguing  againil  the  propriety  of  the  Addrefs  in 
every  view,  he  faid  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  brought  forward  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  the  delay  of  near  a week,  fince  they 
could  not  lit  on  Friday,  and  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  anfwer  could 
not  be  received  before  Saturday.  He  aliened  that  the  boahed 
popularity  of  the  Minifter  was  not  fo  great  as  had  been  reprefented  ; 
poliibly  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  Addreffes 
endeavoured  to  be  obtained  for  him  in  different  parts  of  the 
Country*  He  had  heard  fcarcely  of  any  place,  where  there  had 
not  been  great  difference  of  opinion  ; in  no  other  county  than 
Devonlhire,  where  there  was  fome  appearance  of  unanimity  in 
the  Addrefs,  had  there  been  any  thing  like  unanimity,  but  on  the 
contrary  fo  much  divifion  and  confufion,  that  it  was  at  lead 
doubtful  whether  the  Addreffes  that  had  been  moved,  had  been 
carried  or  not  by  the  majority  prefent.  He  declared,  he  knew 
nothing  of  thofe  Addreffes  but  what  he  law  of  them  in  newfpapers 
and  other  publications.  He  held  Addreffes  at  all  times  to  be 
improper,  as  tending  to  bias  the  votes  of  Gentlemen,  contrary  to 
their  judgments.  He  was  happy  in  the  conduct  of  his  Condi- 
tuents  (Northumberland)  from  whom  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  procure  an  Addrefs.  Such  an  Addrefs  had,  however,  not  been 
procured;  and  his  Condituents  had  added  obligations  to  their 
Reprefentatives,  and  enfured  their  future  zeal  and  fervice,  by 
leaving  them  to  the  free,  unbiaffed  exercife  of  their  own  judg- 
ments. 

Mr.  Brandling  faid,  in  the  opulent  and  populous  town  which  he  Mr.  Brand- 
reprefented,  (Newcaltle)  they  had  held  an  affembly  of  fix  hundred  *inS* 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  without  a diffenting  voice, 
voted  an  Addrefs  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, which  Addrefs  w^s  figned  by  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
refpedable  perfons.  He  was  exceedingly  happy  to  have  that  fad,  • 
which  met  with  his  warmeft  approbation,  to  Hate  to  the  Houfe,  in 
contradidion  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  affertion  of  no  Addrefs, 
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excepting  that  from  Devonshire,  having  voted  with  unanimity. 
With  refpett  to  the  oppofition  the  Addrefs  had  met  with  in  the 
county  of  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  was,  reprefen tative,  he 
begged  to  fay  that  he  knew,  from  the  bed  authority,  that  it  was 
in  confequence  of  the  High  Sheriff’s  reprehenfible,  pufillanimous, 
and  contemptible  conduct, — -[A  cry  of  Order  J Order!]  He  faid, 
he  begged  to  be  heard,  and  he  would  explain  what  he  meant — r— 

Mr.  Francis  fpoke  to  Order ! He  faid  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  but  he  confidered  it  to  be  highly 
diforderly  to  brand  with  fuch  unbecoming  language,  the  name  and 
character  of  any  gentleman  in  any  county  ; it  was  language,  he 
faid,  unfit  to  be  fuffered  in  any  fociety  of  gentlemen.  „ 

A general  cry  of  Order!  Order!  w-as  again  called  from  all 
fides  of  the  Houfe,  when 

Mr.  Bou'verie  rofe  to  fpeak  to  Order!  and  declared,  he  con-, 
fidered  the  prefent  converfation  as  exceedingly  improper,  being 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  fubjedt  before  the  Houfe. 

Lord  Bel^rave  alfo  fpoke  to  Order,  and  deiired  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  Houfe  might  be  read. 

Mr.  Brandling  again  rofe,  and  faid  he  feldom  troubled  the 
Houfe.  It  always  diftreffed  him  to  be  interrupted,  but  Hill  more 
to  be  interrupted  in  fuch  a manner  as  he  had  been.  He  declared 
he  meant  no  perfonal  refledlion  on  the  High  Sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland, and  was  poceeding  to  lfate  the  hiftory  of  the  tranfadtion 
to  which  he  alluded,  when  he  was  again  loudly  called  to  Order ! 

Mr.  Bouverie  fpoke  to  Order  ! and  begged  of  the  Speaker  to 
prevent  fuch  diforder  being  repeated. 

The  Speaker  expreffed  his  concern  on  the  diforderly  turn  of 
the  debate;  and  declared  he  would  date  why  he  had  not  inter- 
rupted the  Hon.  Gentleman,  He  faid,  he  felt  no  part  of  his 
duty  more  irkfome  than  the  extreme  difficulty  of  interrupting 
Gentlemen  when  they  went  from  the  Quedion,  and  had  refrained 
at  prefent  on  the  ground  of  the  Houfe  having  fuffered  one  Gen- 
tleman to  fpeak  on  the  fubjedl, 

Mr.  Brandling  again  fpoke,  declaring  he  alluded  to  the  High 
Sheriff’s  public  conduct  only,  and  nothing  elfe.  He  faid  the  Nor- 
thumberland Meeting  had  been  rendered  tumultuous,  and  the 
Addrefs  prevented,  by  the  riotous  behaviour  of  about  thirty  per- 
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fons,  who  had  aflembled  round  the  Chair  when  a worthy  Magif- 
trate,  who  had  been  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Seflions,  W3S  forced  from  the  Chair,  fo  that  he  was  fcarcely  able  to 
fave  the  parchment  the  .\ddrefs  had  been  written  on. 

Mr.  Grey  remarked  upon  the  words  pufillanimous  and  con-  Mr.  Grey, 
temptible,  which  had  been  read  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  and 
declared,  if  he  was  inclined,  however,  to  ufe  fuch  language,  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  advantage  of  Hating  it  in  the  abfence  of 
the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  fpoken,  and  when  he  could  not  defend 
himfelf. 

Avlr.  Brandling  replied,  that  his  conduct  and  charafler  were  Mr.  Brand* 
equally  relpeftable  with  thofe  of  either  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  or  iint'* 
any  of  his  friends. 

Sir  Jofepb  Mawbey  juflified  himfelf  from  Mr.  Grey’s  attack.  Sir  Jofeph 
fpoke  of  the  approbation  cf  his  Conflituents,  of  the  meafures  of  Mawbey* 
the  hour,  and  declared,  that  his  interefl  in  the  County  of  Surry 
would  not  be  ealily  fhaken. 

Mr.  Bcuvcrie  again  fpoke  to  Order,  and  faid  fo  diforderly  a Mr.  Bott* 
converfation  ought  immediately  to  be  Hopped.  verie. 

Mr.  Martin  conceived,  it  would  have  been  more  candid,  for  Mr  MartIn 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bouverie)  to  have  propofed  to  Hop  the 
diforderly  converfation  at  firfl,  when  it  began,  than  at  the  prefen t 
moment. 

4 

Sir  Jofepb  Mawbey  again  fpoke,  and  after  alluding  to  his  popu-  sir.  Jofeph 
larity  in  the  county  he  reprefen  ted,  declared  the  Freeholders  who  Mawbey. 
had  aflembled  at  the  Eletfiion  of  the  noble  Lord,  lately  chofen  his 
colleague,  had  urank  his  health  in  a manner  highly  flattering  to 
him.  Sir  Jofeph  agreed  with  the  Motion,  conceiving  it  neceflary, 
that  the  Houfe  fliould  be  authentically  informed,  whether  his 

Royal  Highnefs  would  accept  the  Regency  under  the  ReHriftions 
agreed  upon  or  not. 

Lord  William  Rujfel  felt  himfelf  particularly  called  upon  in  con-  Lord  w 
fequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  Hon.  Baronet  relative  to  the  RulIeL 
inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Surry  being  devoted  to  the  Mini- 
Hers  of  the  hour.  He  was  perfuaded  that  the  Freeholders  of 
Surry  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  family,  to  ' 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong,  and  he  did  not  think  there 
had  been  ar.y  thing  in  his  condua,  that  could  make  it  doubted 
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that  he  would  Aipport  the  Conflitution  on  the  principles  of  hi» 
anceflors  ; he  confidered  it  as  a reflection  on  the  Country  of  Surry 
to  fay,  that  they  fupported  the  prefent  Adminiflration,  and  he 
believed  that  they  would  foon  fliew  that  they  would  not  be 
attached  to  that  man,  who  was  no  doubt  attached  to  the  Minifter 
of  the  hour.  His  Lordfhip  concluded  with  objecting  to  the  Mo- 
tion, which  he  conceived  tended  to  nothing  but  delay. 

Sir  Jofeph  Ma*w bey  replied,  and  faid  he  had  alluded  to  the  mea- 
fures,  not  the  MiniAers  of  the  hour.  He  had  never  faid  the 
Freeholders  of  Surry  were  devoted  to  the  Miniller.  He  had  fat 
for  thirty  years  in  that  Houfe  endeavouring  faithfully  to  difcharge 
his  duty  to  his  conflituents.  He  had  always  voted  as  an  impar- 
tial and  aifinterefled  man,  and  bad  no  doubt  of  the  approbation  of 
his  conflituents,  and  the  continuance  of  their  partiality. 

Mr.  Chrijlian  called  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  the  Motion 
before  them,  and  faid  it  was  their  duty  to  extinguilh  all  party 
confiderations, 

Mr.  Fitzbirbert  rofe,  and  being  an  inhabitant  and  a freeholder 
of  Surry,  was  fpeaking  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Minifter’s  influence 
in  that  county,  when 
Mr.  Vyner.  Mr.  Vyner  rofe  to  order. 

The  Speaker  thought  the  Debate  had  gone  wide  from  the 
Queflion,  and  lamented  the  time  it  had  taken.  He  urged  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  confinirg  he  Debate  to  the  Queflion  before  the  Houfe, 
and  hoped  to  have  the  alflflance  of  the  Houfe  in  preventing  future 
diforder. 

Mr.  Bouwerie  then  rofe  to  fpeak  to  the  Queflion.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  enter  on  the  fubjeCt  of  appointing  a Regent  as  foon 
as  poflible.  He  was  willing  to  agree  with  the  Addrefs,  if  no  fur- 
ther ReftriCtions  were  meant  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Bill  than  the 
Houfe  had  agreed  to,  but  if  any  additional  ReflriCtions  were  in- 
tended, he  Ihould  vote  againlt  them. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  was  not  going  to  enter  into  that  part  of 
the  Debate  that  refpeCted  the  Queflion  of  Order,  nor  to  go  at  large 
into  any  argument  to  prove  that  there  was  an  evident  want  of  fyf- 
tem,  though  in  that  part  he  muft  agree  with  his  Hon.  Friend  near 
him.  and  likewife  in  his  aflertion,  that  the  meafure  then  propofed, 
would  caufe  delay.  There  were  two  things,  Mr.*  Sheridan  faid, 
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that  he  owned  would  incline  him  to  agree  to  the  Addrefs ; one  of 
thefe  was,  that  it  was  underftood  that  the  idea  fo  haftily  fuggefted 
on  a preceding  evening,  of  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Regency, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  reducing  the  form  of  the  Conftitution  to  a 
Republic,  by  making  the  ele&ion  of  a fupreme  Governor  annual, 
would  no  longer  be  infilled  on.  He  declared,  when  this  idea  was 
firfl  darted,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  feemed  to  be  ready  to 
embrace  it;  he  could  not,  therefore,  but  wonder  at  the  fort  of 
acquiefcence  manifefled  by  the  Hcufe  at  a Propofition  of  fo  mon- 
drous  a nature,  pregnant  with  fuch  extendve  mifchiefs,  and  tend- 
ing in  the  firfl  indance  to  change  the  form  of  the  Conditution, 

Mr.  Sheridan  reverted  to  what  he  had  mentioned  the  day  before, 
viz.  that  the  Refolutions,  upon  the  face  of  them,  appeared  to  be 
final  and  permanent,  fince  they  contained  nothing  that  pointed 
out  that  they  were  calculated  merely  to  fubfid  for  a limited  time, 
and  to  anfvver  an  emergency  of  only  a temporary  nature,  although 
upon  that  dngle  ground,  urged  again  and  again  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  himfelf,  and  other  Gentlemen,  in  debate,  had 
the  Houfe  been  called  upon  to  vote  the  Refolutions.  He  enforced 
the  necedky  of  accompanying  the  Refolutions,  when  laid  before 
his  Royal  Highnefs,  with  fome  intimation  of  this  very  material 
circumdance ; and  before  he  fat  down,  declared,  he  would  move  an 
Amendment  to  the  Motion,  in  order  to  add  words  to  that  effed. 

Another  point  was,  that  the  fcheme  of  fetting  up  what  had  been 
properly  enough  termed  a phantom  and  a fhadow  to  reprefent  the 
third  Edate,  was  to  be  abolifhed ; if  the  fail  were  fo,  he  fhould 
rejoice  exceedingly,  becaufe  he  could  not  but  regard  the  relorting 
to  fuch  a mode  of  obtaining  the  Royal  AfTent  as  a fallacy,  and  a 
violation  of  the  Rights  of  the  third  Edate,  by  an  affumption  of  the 
exercife  of  thofe  Rights  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  to  whom 
it  did  not  conftitutionally  belong.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
over  againd  him  faid,  the  Houfe  had  already  determined  on  that 
point,  but  he  begged  leave  to  fay,  that  they  had  not  determined  it; 
they  had,  indeed,  talked  of  it,  and  loofe  hints  had  been  given  in 
the  courfe  of  debate  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  put 
in  pradice  ; but  all  they  had  decided  was,  that  it  was  necedary 
for  the  two  Houfes  to  determine  on  the  means  by  which  the  Royal 
^dent  fhould  be  given  to  a Bill ; now  there  was  a wide  difference 
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between  refolving  that  it  was  neceffiary  for  the  two  Houfes  to  de- 
termine on  the  means,  and  the  means  themfelves.  Another  matter, 
which  as  yet  remained  wholly  unexplained,  was  the  degree  of 
Rate  and  attendance,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid, 
he  meant  to  move  to  be  annexed  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  room  of  that  power  and  patronage,  which  by  the 
fifth  Refolution  he  had  propofed  to. take  away  from  him.  As  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  feemcd  to  mean  to  retain  that  office, 
and  give  up  every  other,  he  wifhed,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  ReRri&ions  were  laid  before  his  Royal  Highnefs,  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  would  infert  fomething  in  the  Addrefs  to  apprize 
his  Royal  Highnefs  of  the  intention,  that  he  might  know  what  he 
was  to  expert  would  be  contained  in  the  Bill,  and  that  it  was  to 
contain  fomething  elfe  befides  the  ReRri&ions.  Mr.  Sheridan 
added  a few  pertinent  obfervations,  and  concluded  with  moving, 
by  way  of  Amendment,  to  add  to  the  motion,  “ that  the  Reflric- 
tions  were  formed  on  the  fuppofition  that  his  MajeRy’s  illnefs  was 
only  temporary,  and  might  be  of  no  long  duration. ” Thefe 
words,  he  faid,  he  had  taken  out  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s 
Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  was  already  before  the  public, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  imagine  that  any  objeftion  could  be  made 
to  his  Amendment  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  or  any 
other  Member,  but  that  the  Amendment  would  be  agreed  to  as  a 
matter  of  courfe.  , 

Sir  James  Sir  James  Erjkine  feconded  the  Amendment,  and  it  was  then 

Irfldne.  rea(j  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  would  firR  notice  the 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  ground  for  the  Amendment  that  he  had  moved. 
Jt  was  true,  he  had  argued  that  the  ReRri&ions  were  fuch  as  were 
fit  only  to  be  applied  for  temporary  purpofes ; but  though  the  ne- 
ceffity  for  them  was  fuppofed  to  be  only  of  a temporary  nature,  it 
was  impoffible  to  fix  before-hand  the  precife  time,  when  the  neceffity 
for  their  duration  would  ceafe.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  Rated, 
that  he  had  feleited  the  words  of  his  Amendment  from  a certain 
publication,  but  if  he  would  refer  to  the  publication  in  queRion, 
he  would  find  that  he  had  fele&ed  words  from  one  part  of  it, 
which  were  followed  by  another,  in  which  the  idea  was  fully  ex- 
plained. He  could  not,  therefore,  avoid  objecting  to  the  Amend-, 

ment. 
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Ihcntj  as  containing  a partial  (election  of  words  from  a publication, 
in  which  an  explanation  of  that  partial  feleftion  was  to  be  found. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman,  it  was  clear,  had  not  heard  the  Motion  that 
he  had  delivered  to  the  Chair  with  attention,  or  had  forgot  the 
words  of  it,  iince,  if  it  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain words  that  exprefsly  marked  that  the  Reftri&ions  were  only 
temporary.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read  the  part  of 
the  Motion  to  which  he  alluded,  wherein  it  was  ftated,  that  the 
Reftrhftions  in  queftion  were  fuch  as  appeared  to  them  proper  to 
be  adopted  under  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  What 
could  be  fo  fair  as  Eating  the  Limitations  and  Reftri&ions  to  be 
framed  on  the  principle  of  being  fuch,  as  the  occafion  appeared  at 
prefent  to  require  ? The  Motion,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  was 
fufiiciently  expreflive  of  all  that  need  to  be  noticed,  and  of  courfe 
precluded  the  neceftity  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  Amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  took  notice  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan’s having  exprefted  his  hopes,  that  the  idea  of  limiting  the  du- 
ration of  the  Regency  was  abandoned.  He  reminded  the  Houfe, 
that  he  had  obje&ed  to  any  particular  time  being  ftated  for  the 
duration  of  the  Reftridlions,  but  an  Hon.  Gentleman,  then  behind 
him  [Mr.  Pulteney]  defervedly  of  great  weight  in  that  Houfe,  had 

• • • Q 

propofed  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Bill,  and  upon  its  being  ob- 
jected to  by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  not  then  prefent,  who  had 
ftated,  that  fuch  a limitation  as  went  to  the  election  of  a Regent 
from  time  to  time,  tended  to  create  a Republic,  and  to  alter  the  • 
form  of  the  Conllitution,  in  anfwer  it  was  faid,  that  the  period  of 
limitation  ftiould  extend  to  the  power  as  well  as  the  Reftri&ions  : 
and  he  mull  confefs,  that  he  thought  it  lefs  an  evil  that  limitations 
fliould  be  put  on  the  whole,  than  on  a part  of  the  plan.  He  had 
himfelf  mentioned  no  limitation  at  all,  but  had  thought  it  beft  left 
open  for  the  Houfe  in  future,  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  circum- 
ftances of  the  cafe,  and,  therefore,  he  had  begged  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman not  to  prefs  them  at  that  time,  a requifition  with  which 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  concurred.  One  of  thofe  Champions  of 
the  Conftitution,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  had  thought  no 
ties  ought  to  be  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  Bill.  He  mull,  however, ' 
repeat,  that  if  it  fhould  be  thought  proper  that,  any  part  were  to 
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» be  limited,  the  power  fliould  be  limited  likewife,  becaufe  other- 
wife  they  let  the  power  of  providing  in  future,  as  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  might  require,  go  out  of  their  hands,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  bound  only  for  a limited  time,  while  they  would 
be  fubjedt  not  only  to  the  inconvenience,  but  would  lofe  the  claim 
of  being  attended  with  all  the  convenience  podible,  becaufe  the 
convenience  was  their  referving  it  in  their  own  power  to  adt  upon 
their  difcretion,  as  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe  might  demand.  At 
prefcnt  they  did  not  know  but  the  Bill  might  be  objected  to  by  the 
Prince,  and  if  fo,  a very  different  mode  of  proceeding  mull  be 
adopted ; but  if  the  Prince  fhould  agree  to  accept  the  Regency  on 
the  conditions  dated  in  the  Redridlions,  what  then  would  be  the 
confequence.  The  Bill  would  proceed  after  the  Parliament  fhould 
be  opened.  The  Houfe  could  not  be  pledged  further  than  their 
honour  and  judgment  had  led  them  in  framing  the  prefent  Refolu- 
tions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  anfwer  better  than 
as  an  Hon.  Friend  of  his  behind  him  had  expreffed  himfelf,  if 
the  Bill  altered  the  conditions  dated  in  the  Redridlions,  or  fu- 
peradded  new  ones ; in  that  cafe,  the  Prince  could  not  be  con- 
fidered  to  be  bound  by  his  anfwer  to  the  Redridlions  then  under 
their  condderation,  whatever  that  anfwer  might  be.  But  he  would 
afk,  which  was  mod  probatfle,  after  having  voted  the  Redridlions, 
fhould  they  abide  by  them,  or  depart  from  them  ? If  the  Houfe 
departed  from  them,  they  would  lofe  the  objedl  they  aimed  at,  and 
m all  they  had  hitherto  done  would  be  matter  of  fruitlefs  labour,  and 
ufelefs  difcuffion.  The  fpirit  of  the  Refolutions  contained  every 
thing  that  appeared  to  him  necedary  to  be  decided  before  they 
proceeded  to  the  immediate  dep  of  opening  the  Parliament,  and 
moving  a Bill,  had  any  thing  elfe  occurred  to  him  as  necedary,  he 
certainly  fhould  have  propofed  it. 

The  fpirit  of  thofe  Refolutions  was,  that  all  the  Royal  Power 
fhould  be  exercifed  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Father,  fubjedt  to  the  Reftric- 
tions  that  were  fpecified.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  would  not  objedl  to  the  Redridlions,  and  that  the  Houfe 
would  not  find  any  material  inconvenience  in  prefenting  the  Mo- 
tion with  the  Refolutions  to  his  Royal  Highnefs ; but  if  it  fhould 
even  prove  a material  inconvenience,  he  truded  it  would  be  deem- 
ed 
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ed  an  inconvenience  neceftary  to  be  incurred,  as  it  would  enfure 
their  future  proceedings,  andrefeue  them  from  the  hazard  of  loftng 
much  time,  and  giving  themfelves  much  further  unneceftary  trou- 
ble. He  took  notice  of  the  charge  of  want  of  fyftem,  and  want  of 
method,  and  of  intentional  delay  on  the  part  of  his  Majefty’s  Mi- 
nifters,  that  had  been  lightly  and  wantonly  thrown  out,  but  which, 
he  laid,  had  not  been  fupported.  He  reminded  them  of  the  Heps 
they  had  taken  as  the  bell  refutation  of  that  charge,  and  faid,  that 
after  having  afeertained  the  fad  of  the  King’s  incapacity,  they 
had  proceeded  immediately  to  the  object  in  view,  but  their  progrefs 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  afiertion  of  a Right  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  alfume  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Authority,  an  alfer- 
tion  which  necelfarily  and  unavoidably  called  for  difculfion  and 
decilion  before  they  proceeded  a lingle  Hep.  The  ground  cleared 
of  that  Queftion,  and  the  two  Houfes  having  refolved,  that  the 
right  of  providing  the  means  of  fupplying  the  defed  in  the  exe- 
cutive Authority  was  in  them,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  exer- 
cife it,  a new  delay  was  occafioned  by  a declaration,  that  it  was 
necelfary  to  have  a further  examination  of  his  Majefty’s  Minifters, 
accompanied  with  fuch  ftatements  as  made  a further  examination 
of  the  Phyficians  unavoidable  ; but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  delay  originated  not  in  his  Majefty’s  Minifters,  nor  on  that  ftde 
the  Houfe.  That  examination  over,  they  had  debated  the  Re* 
ftridions  thought  neceffary  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Regent  under 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  his  Majefty’s  probability  of  recovery, 
and  were  now  arrived  at  the  point  when  it  was  neceftary  to  lay 
their  Refolutions  before  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  order  to  know  whether  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  accept  the 
Regency  on  thofe  terms  or  not. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  outlines  of  the  principal  of  their  proceed- 
ings, it  might  poflibly  be  faid,  that  they  had  been  too  critical  and 
too  minute  : in  anfwer  to  that  he  would  alk,  could  they  be  too 
critical  and  too  minute  in  queftions  deeply  and  materially  affeding 
tne  conftitution  of  the  country  ? Among  other  things  which  might 
ccnfole  them  for  the  time  they  had  fpent,  he  could  allure  the 
Houfe,  notvvithftanding  the  myfterious  infinuation  of  a want  of 
harmony  among  thofe  who  ought,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  to  agree, 
maOe  by  an  Hon.  Baronet  in  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  that 
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no  difference  of  opinion,  however  fome  Gentlemen  might  wifh  it^ 
had  prevailed.  So  far  from  it,  he  had  great  pleafure  in  telling 
the  Hon.  Baronet  and  the  Houfe,  that  there  not  only  had  been  no 
interruption  of  harmony  among  thofe,  whofe  talk  it  was  to  co-» 
operate  in  the  prcfent  arduous  fituation  of  affairs*  but  the  more 
they  had  thought  of  the  plan  of  proceedings,  that  they  had  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  propofe,  the  more  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
original  opinion  of  it,  and  were  the  more  determined  uniformly 
to  concur  in  completing  it  to  the  utmoft,  as  an  ad  of  indifpertfible 
duty  to  their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  delay,  likely  to  be  occafioned  by  the  prefen  t Motion,  in 
point  of  fad  he  did  not  think  it  probable  to  be  fo  great  as  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  fuggelted  ; but  if  the  meafure  was,  as  he  thought 
and  dated  it  to  be,  a neceffary  meafure,  though  he  had  all  along 
been,  as  the  Houfe  well  knew,  an  advocate  for  difpatch,  he  fhould 
be  of  opinion,  that,  in  fo  very  important  a point,  doing  the  bufi- 
nefs  well,  was  preferable  to  doing  it  fpeedily.  The  difference  with 
regard  to  opening  Parliament,  however,  could  not  be  a week.  If 
that  Houfe  voted  the  two  Motions  for  the  four  firfl  Refolutions  to 
be  carried  up  to  the  Prince,  and  the  fifth  Refolution  to  the  Queen, 
that  night,  they  would  the  next  day  carry  them  to  the  Lords,  who 
would  difeufs  the  propriety  of  voting  them,  and  probably  might 
vote  them  the  fame  day  ; in  that  cafe  it  was  not  impoftible  that  they 
might  receive  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  anfwer  on  1 hurfday.  And 
the  execution  of  what  had  been  called  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe  a phantom,  (but  which  he  trufted,  when  explained,  would 
be  found  not  to  be  an  imaginary,  incorporeal  being,  but  of  the 
folid  and  material  fubftance  of  the  Conilitution)  might  either  in 
that  Houfe  or  the  other  be  entered  upon  the  fame  day;  if  in  that 
Houfe  firfl,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  might  fit  on  Saturday,  and  the 
Bill  be  brought  in  and  entered  upon  early  next  week,  perhaps  on 
Monday,  and  the  whole  fyflem,  as  far  as  regarded  that  Houfe, 
completed  in  the  courfe  of  that  week.  An  Hon.  Gentleman,  he 
obferved,  had  faid,  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  any  mark  of  refpeft 
and  attention  being  fhewn  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  that 
throughout  the- meafure  there  had  been  a manifeft  want  of  atten- 
tion and  refpeft  to  his  Royal  Highnefs.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declared,  he  had  never  thought  it  necefiary  to  take  no- 
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t'ice  of  the  numerous  anonymous  libels  that  had  fo  induftrioufly 
been  put  in  circulation  throughout  the  town  and  throughout  the 
country.  To  l'uch  libels,  avowed  by  no  perfon,  it  was  impoftible  to 
give  an  anfwer ; but  if  any  man  thought  there  had  been  real  ground 
for  a complaint  of  want  of  refpeft  and  attention  towards  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  any  part  of  his  conduct,  he  called  upon  that  man,  in 
truth  and  in  fairneis,  to  date  the  inftance,  and  he  would  cheerfully 
meet  the  charge.  He  confidered  refpeft  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  one  part  of  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  ; it  was 
infeparable  from  it.  But  though  he  fhould  be  extremely  forry  to 
be  deficient  in  that  exterior  and  ceremonious  refpe<R  that  was  juftly 
due  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  what  he  owed  to  his  Sovereign,  to 
the  Conllitution,  and  to  the  People  of  England,  was  paramount 
to  any  perlbnal  refpeft  due  any  where.  Though  it  was  paramount, 
however,  to  all  degree  of  perfonal  refped,  it  was  not  inconfiftent 
with  fuch  a compliance  with  decorum;  he  ever  had,  and  he  ever 
would  pay  the  fame  refpett  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wrales  as  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  the  Sovereign 
himfelf.  1 he  trueft  refpedt  he  could  pay  to  all  of  them,  was  to 
cultivate  the  interefts  of  that  nation  which  the  anceftors  of  the 
prefent  Royal  Family  were  called  upon  to  govern,  and  to  watch 
over  the  fafety  of  that  Conllitution  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  one  day  be  called  upon  to  proted. 

Mr.  Grey  rofe  as  loon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fat  Mr.  Grey, 
down,  and  faid,  he  felt  himfelf  rather  aukwardly  fituated,  and  the 
more  lo,  as  he  could  not  bring  forward  any  charge  of  the  nature  in 
quelfion  without  appearing  to  fpeak  from  fome  authority  ; but  as 
he  had  undoubtedly  acculed  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  of  having 
treated  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  want  of  re- 
fped  and  attention,  he  would  proceed  fpecifically  and  diilin&Iy  to 
make  out  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  fufticient  grounds  for  that 
charge,  being  determined  never  to  Hindi  from  what  he  Ihould  at 
any  time  fay  in  that  Houfe.  Whether  what  he  fhould  offer  might 
appear  in  the  fame  point  of  view  to  the  Houfe,  was  not  for  him  to 
determine;  he  only  begged  them  beforehand  to  underftand,  that 
he  lpoke  his  own  fentiments,  without  confutation  with  anyone,  • 
and  without  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  any  individual  what- 
ever. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  him  to  have  /hewn 
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a manifeft  want  of  refped  and  attention  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  firft  place,  in  the  manner  in  which,  when  the  Privy  Council  was 
fummoned  to  examine  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians,  the  intimation  of 
its  being  convened,  and  the  objed  of  it,  was  communicated  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  that  being  done  by  the  fame  fort  of  ordinary 
fummons  as  was  lent  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Council.  T his 
was,  Mr.  Grey  faid,  either  in  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  or  the 
Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council,  a marked  token  of  want  of  refped 
and  attention  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  next  want  of  refped 
and  attention  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  was,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man’s not  having  fubmitted  the  whole  of  his  intended  plan  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  before  any  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  took 
place,  and,  indeed,  previous  to  its  public  ftatement  in  that  Houfe, 
to  which  he  conceived  an  Hon.  Baronet,  who  had  fpoken  early  in 
the  debate,  had  alluded,  when  he  had  faid  they  had  been  guilty  of 
an  indecorum,  in  not  Hating  the  Refolutions  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
earlier.  Another  inltance  he  Ihould  mention  was  chiefly  grounded 
on  public  report,  and  that  was  the  manner  in  which,  when  the 
propofed  Reftridions  were  communicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  communication  had  been  made.  In  that,  as  in  the  preceding 
inltance,  Mr.  Grey  faid,  he  conceived  there  was  a conflderable  por- 
tion of  a reprehenfible  want  of  refped  and  attention  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  a want  of  fyltem  in  the 
whole  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  proceedings  upon  the  fubjed 
of  the  Regency,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  pro- 
per to  fay  had  been  wantonly  and  lightly  urged,  and  had  not  been 
fupported,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  now  heard  from  him 
upon  what  the  charge  of  having  fhewed  a want  of  refped  and  at- 
tention to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  founded,  fo 
fhould  he  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him  reflate  the  charge  of 
want  of  fyflem  in  his  meafures.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
feemed  to  conflder  his  plan  of  proceedings  as  perfedly  regular,  as 
if  one  part  of  it  fprung  out  of  another,  and  the  whole  was  a fyflem 
of  harmony  and  order,  which  they  mull  all  admire  for  its  fymmetrf 
and  beauty.  In  order  to  prove  this,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  gone  into  a recapitulation  of  their  proceedings,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  having  afeertained  the  fad  of  his  Majefty’s  Incapa- 
city. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  pafied  over  one 
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of  thefe  proceedings,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  which  he  mall  beg 
leave  to  remind  him,  and  that  was  his  fecond  Motion — that  for  a 
Committee  to  learch  for  precedents — which  he  had  introduced  with 
an  argument,  that  it  was  necelfary  for  that  Houfe  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  collective  wifdom  of  their  ancellors  to  guide  and 
govern  their  conduct  by,  and  yet  when  that  curious  publication, 
then  upon  their  table,  was  referred  to,  it  would  be  found  that  it 
was  rather  ufeful  to  teach  them  the  errors  of  their  ancellors,  than 
to  exhibit  proofs  of  their  wifdom,  lince  the  meafures  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  were  not  grounded  upon  any 
one  of  the  Precedents  contained  in  the  Report,  nor  did  they  bear 
the  fmalleft  analogy  to  any  one  of  thofe  Precedents.  It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  gone  upon 
any  one  fyflem  or  method ; he  had  had  no  plan  arranged  by  a com- 
bination of  all  its  parts,  conllituting  a regular  and  complete  fyliem, 
but  had  led  them  on  Hep  by  Hep,  coming  forward  with  feparate  and 
difeordant  proportions,  juft  as  ihe  exigency  of  the  day  luggefted. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  fhould  not  notice  the  Mr.  Pitt, 
latter  part  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  fpeech,  becaufe  all  candid 
and  impartial  men  might  judge  whether  he  had  or  had  not  pro- 
ceeded on  one  regular  and  uniform  fyftem,  and  he  was  perfe&ly 
content  to  leave  the  whole  to  that  decifion.  He  would  only  notice 
the  charges  of  dilrefpeCl  and  want  of  attention  manifelled  by  him 
towards  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales ; and  fo  far  was 
he  from  complaining  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  for  having  made  the 
charges,  that  he  acknowledged  he  felt  himfelf  highly  obliged  to 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  for  having  ftated  them  fo  fairly  and  explicitly, 
as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  which  he  could  not  otherwife 
have  had,  of  meeting  them  in  the  face  of  that  Houfe  and  of  the 
public,  which  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  have  noticed 
tiiem,  confidently  with  what  was  due  to  himfelf  and  to  the  country. 

T.  he  firft  charge  of  difrefpedt  was  a failure  of  refpedl  in  the  manner 
of  fending  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ; a charge  which  he  might  eafily  have  got  rid  of,  by  fay- 
ing, that  if  it  was  proved  an  error,  it  was  not  his  error,  but  that 
of  the  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council.  He  difdained,  however,  to 
avoid  taking  his  ftiare  of  the  blame  that  might  be  thought  impu-  - 
table  to  any  meafure  of  that  venerable  and  refpedable  perfonage, 
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with  whom  it  was  the  pride  and  happinefs  of  his  life  to  aft,  and 
if  he  had  wifhed  at  any  time  to  avoid  fuch  a participation  of 
blame,  he  was  convinced,  from  the  degree  of  cordiality  and  con- 
fidence in  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  and  he  lived,  it 
would,  in  point  of  faft,  be  utterly  impofiible  for  him  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  placed  in  fuch  a predicament. 

The  firii  part  of  the  Charge  was,  that  his  Majefty’s  Miniflers 
had  not  previoufly  confulted  the  Prince  of  Wales  what  fteps  they 
were  to  take  in  the  difficulty  in  which  they  found  themfelves  in- 
volved in  the  execution  of  the  trull  confided  in  them  by  the  king. 
He  owned  the  truth  of  this  Charge  in  that  point;  his  Majeily  s 
Miniflers  had  not  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  receive  orders 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a time  that  they  were  the  fervants 
of  the  Crown,  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  in  no  political  capacity 
whatever,  nor  had  any  authority  to  give  his  Majefly’s  Minillers  a 
(ingle  order  of  any  defcription.  They  felt  that  theirs  was  the 
refponfibility  for  every  dep  that  they  took,  and  they  knew  that 
theirs  ought  of  confequence  to  be  the  difcretion.  With  regard  to 
the  method  of  fending  the  fummons,  and  the  charge  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  had  received  no  other  than  the  ordinary  notice  fent 
round  to  every  other  Member  of  the  Council,  it  was  evident  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  been  grofsly  mifinformed  in  point  of 
faft.  So  far  from  the  event  having  pafied  as  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  dated,  his  Royal  Highnefs  received  a fpecial  letter,  written 
from  the  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council,  dating  the  fubjeft  to  be 
fubmitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  bufinefs  to  be  entered 
upon  ; his  Royal  Highnefs,  therefore,  had  been  fummoned  in  a 
manner  the  mod  refpeftful,  and  totally  different  from  that  in 
which  any  other  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  had  been  fum- 
moned,  excepting  only  the  other  Princes  of  the  Blood.  The  next 
charge  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obferved,  was  perfonally 
ugaind  himfelf ; it  was  the  charge  of  not  having  acquainted  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  whole  of  his  Plan, 
previous  to  his  opening  it  in  that  Houfe.  To  the  truth  of  the  faft 
alledged,  he  mud  alfo  in  this  point  fubmit ; but  he  begged  Gen- 
tlemen to  recolleft  what  had  pafied,  and  he  believed  it  would  be 
admitted,  that  the  circumdances  confidered,  it  was  a little  hard,  it 

fhould  be  made  a matter  of  charge  againd  him  of  want  of  refpeft 
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and  attention  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  refolved,  as  foon  as 
ever  a plan  fhould  be  adjufted,  to  communicate  it  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  previous  to  his  Hating  it  to  the 
Houfe;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate  in  that  Houfe,  when  the 
queftion  of  Right  was  preliminarily  under  difeuflion,  Gentlemen 
would  remember,  that  he  had  been  called  upon  particularly  by  a 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  not  then  in  his  place,  to  Hate  the  general 
outlines  of  his  plan,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  declaring 
exprefly,  that  it  was  equally  a matter  of  information  defirable  to 
him  and  his  friends,  to  know  in  what  manner  he  meant  to  proceed. 
In  the  moment  thaf  he  was  publicly  called  upon,  it  was  impoflible 
for  him  to  fupprefs  the  outlines  of  the  plan,  without  offence  to  the 
Houfe  ; he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  giving  them,  and  they  were 
communicated  to  the  Prince,  according  to  his  commands,  the  next 
day  after  the  debate.  He  had  not,  he  faid,  mentioned  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan  till  after  the  queftion  of  Right  was  difeufted, 
becaufe  as  that  queftion  involved  in  it  confiderations,  the  decifton 
upon  which  might  fupercede  the  neceflity  and  propriety  of  that 
Houfe  deliberating  at  all  upon  any  farther  ftep  to  be  taken,  it  was 
neceflary  to  be  difeufted  as  a Queftion  preliminary  to  any  other 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  the  difrefpe&ful  manner  in  which  it 
was  reported,  that  when  the  communication  of  the  Reftri&ions  in- 
tended to  be  propofed  to  the  two  Houfes,  was  made  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  report  had  gone  to  fuch  an  extravagant  length,  that  he 
believed  it  had  gained  credit  about  town,  and  he  was  fure  it  had 
been  circulated  in  the  country,  not  only  that  a meffage  had  been 
fent  by  a livery  fervant,  but  that  the  meffage  had  been  a verbal 
one.  The  truth,  however,  the  public  were  now  apprized,  was, 
that  the  communication  had  been  made  refpe&fully  in  writing,  and 
the  letter  had  been  fent,  not  by  a livery  fervant,  but  by  a meften- 
ger,  difpatched  for  the  efpecial  purpofe.  Perhaps,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  faid,  there  might  be  a failure  in  point  of  refpett 
in  this  mode  of  communication.  No  man,  he  owned,  was  more 
ignorant  of  etiquette  than  he  was,  but  he  was  confcious  of  no  in- 


tention to  fhew  difrefpeft  to  his  Royal  Highnefs.  He  had  re- 
peatedly made  communications  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  before,  in 
precifely  the  fame  mode,  without  its  having  ever  drawn  upon  him 
the  fmalleft  animadverfion  for  a failure  in  etiquette,  or  having 
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been  confidered  as  an  inftance  of  difrefpedt;  and  during  the  five 
years  that  he  had  been  in  adminiftration,  he  had  never  communi- 
cated any  of  the  numerous  papers,  difpatches,  &c.  that  he  had, 
from  time  to  time,  had  occafion  to  tranfmit  lo  his  Majefty  in  any 
other  manner,  and  he  was  fure  he  had  not  intended  to  have  fhewn 
a difrefpedt  to  the  Prince  ol  Wales,  in  the  indance  alluded  to, 
more  than  he  had  ever  intended  t (hew  a difrefpecl  to  his  Ma- 
jefty, during  the  period  that  he  had  been  honoured  with  his  Royal 
confidence.  The  Chancellor  of  the  -Exchequer  concluded  with 
faying,  that  he  trufted  the  explanation  he  had  given  of  his  condudl 
in  thole  particulars,  in  which  a wan*  of  refpedt  and  attention  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  imputed  to  him,  would  prove  fatis- 
faclory  to  the  Houfe  ; and  he  was  perfu  toed,  that  no  Gentlemen 
would  be  more  happy  than  thofe,  win  n-id  conceived  there  had 
been  fume  reafonable  plea  for  the  charge.  He  trufted,  therefore, 
they  would  in  future  confider  the  grounds  of  rumours,  before  they 
haftily  gave  them  credit,  begging  Gentlemen  to  reflect  a little 
on  the  candour  of  all  other  public  rumours,  and  to  judge  of  them 
by  the  little  degree  of  truth  he  had  proved  to  exift  in  the  rumours 
'that  had  been  circulated  fo  injurioufly  to  his  chara&er,  and  fo 
falfely  at  his  expence. 

M-  Mr.  began  by  attacking  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Grey’s  charge.  He  laid,  he  trufted  not  to 
reports,  he  knew  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  behaviour, 
conduct,  and  manners  were,  and  he  knew  him  to  have  fhewn  great 
want  of  refpedt  and  attention  to  the  Prince  in  the  whole  courle  of 
the  proceedings  refpedting  his  Royal  Highnefs.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  etiquette,  and  had  denied  that  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  called  for  the  proof.  If  they  had  been  acculing 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  of  a crime,  they  mull  have  recourfe  to 
the  laws;  but  it  was  a want  of  civility  and  good  manners,  where 
both  were  fo  eminently  due  that  they  were  charging  him  withy 
and  that  charge  was  eafily  made  out.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  faid,  that  to  treat  the  Prince  with  difrefped,  was  to  treat 
his  Majefty  with  difrefpeft ; the  Right  Hon.  was  in  that  opinion 
correct,  fince  thofe  who  injured  the  P/ince  of  Wales,  undoubtedly 
injured  the  King.  That  fad  being  admitted,  what  were  they  then 

1 to  think  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  not  having  confulted  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  on  the  fubjeft  of  convening  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  meafures  to  be  taken  therein  ? I he  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  faid,  the  King’s  fervants  were  not  to  take  orders  from  the 
Prince,  but  to  confider  him  as  any  other  Member  of  the  Council. 

Was  every  man,  he  would  alk,  to  be  confidered  as  (hewing  the  ne-. 
celTary  degree  of  refpeft  and  civility  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
becaufe  he  was  not  by  law  bound  to  take  orders  from  him,  there- 
fore chofe  to  pafs  him  by  without  notice  ? In  what  a peculiar  Htu- 
ation  did  his  Royal  Highnefs  Hand  ! A grievous  calamity  had 
fallen  on  his  family,  and  he  had  been  thereby  freed  from  the  pro- 
tection of  a father,  who  if  in  a Hate  of  capacity  would  have 
guarded  him  from  the  infolence  of  his  fervants.  There  was  an 
evident  and  a grofs  want  of  attention,  and  want  of  humanity,  in 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  conduct.  Since,  in  the  cafe  of  ati 
affliction  fallen  on  a father,  who  ought  to  be  confulted  as  to  what 
was  neceflary  to  be  done  fo  foon  as  the  elded  fon  ? Was  it  not 
ufual  in  all  cafes  of  illnefs  and  difafter  happening  to  the  head  of  a 
family,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  next  perfon  in  it,  as  the  one  moll 
interelled  in  the  event  of  the  affliction  ? Mr.  Burke  reafoned  in 
this  manner  to  fome  extent,  and  faid,  great  incivilities,  when  pre- 
meditated, might  pafs  into  fomething  of  a higher  nature  than 
want  of  refpeet,  and  might  be  met  upon  other  grounds,  but,  in 
confidering  that  no  more  notice  was  due  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
than  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  there  had  been 
a reprehenfible  want  of  attention.  He  proceeded  next  to  notice 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  having  Hated  his  plan  in  that  Houfe, 
before  he  had  communicated  the  plan  of  his  proceedings  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

T \it  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  interrupted  Mr.  Burke,  to  re- Mr.  Pitt, 
mind  him,  that  he  had  explained  to  the  Houfe  the  manner  in 
which  that  explanation  had  been  called  for,  which  made  it  impof- 
fible  for  him  not  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  did  not  allude  to  that;  he  confidered  the  Mr.  Burke. 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  explanation  on  that  head  as  perfectly  fa- 
tisfaCtory,  and  had,  therefore,  pafled  it  over.  What  he  meant 
was,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  having  forced  the  Houfe  to  de- 
bate the  Queflion  of  Right,  without  having  previoufiy  communi- 
cated to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  that  a Right,  in  which  his  Royal 
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Highnefs  was  fo  much  interefled,  was  about  to  be  made  the  fub- 
jeft  of  difcullion.  That  was,  in  his  mind,  a great  indecency,  and 
the  more  fo,  after  the  humble,  fatisfudtory,  refpeftful,  but  at  the 
lame  time  dignified  manner,  in  which  that  difcufiion  had  been  de- 
precated by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a declaration  made,  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  a thorough  regard  to 
the  ConHitution,  whatever  right  he  might  have,  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Regency  on  fuch  terms  as  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
fhould  think  proper  to  give  it.  He  prailed  the  fraternal  affeCtion 
manifefled  by  the  Duke  of  York,  which  he  faid,  proved  his  Royal 
Highnefs  to  be  a worthy  perfon,  and  afforded  well  grounded  hopes 
that  he  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  aflift  his  brother.  With  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  communicating  the  intended  ReHri&ions  to 
the  Prince  of  Wa’es,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  w.ren  papers  were  fent  to 
his  Majelty,  the  ufual  mode  of  tranfmiflion  was  by  a Black  Box, 
which  was  deemed  refpeftful,  the  Box  being  confidered  as  marking 
the  refpedt ; he  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  the  Black  Box,  and  faid,  he 
would  leave  the  degree  of  difrefpeft  manifested  in  this  initance  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  who  would,  doubtlefs;  decide  it  in 
their  ufual  manner.  No  doubt  thole  who  approved  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  would  have  imitated  it,  had  they  been 
in  his  lituation.  Having  gone  through  the  charges  of  want  of  re- 
fpeCt  and  attention,  as  imputed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Buike  proceeded  to  treat  on  other  topics,  and  to 
fpeak  more  immediately  to  the  Qu  eft  ion  then  before  the  Houfe, 
and  to  argue  that  it  was,  as  his  Hon.  Friend  had  Hated  it  to  be, 
nothing  more  than  a direft  endeavour  to  create  unneceflary  delay. 
He  laid,  they  had  been  taught  the  preceding  day  to  think,  that  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Addrefs  would  have  come  on  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers;  why  ic  had  not  done  fo,  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  faw  no 
reafon  whatever  for  Dung  a week.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
faid,  they  could  not  receive  the  anfwer  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  be- 
fore Thurfday,  and  tiiat  they  could  not  lit  on  Friday?  He  alked 
why  not  fit  on  Friday?  Friday  was  the  true  day,  the  only  day  pro- 
per for  fuch  bufinefs!  The  day  on  which  the  nation  was  to  com- 
memorate the  extinction  of  monarchy,  which  had  not  been  e/FeCted 
without  the  fpilling  of  blood,  and  therefore  Friday  was,  of  all 
days,  the  molt  fit  for  taking  that  Hep,  which  yvas  to  annihilate  the 
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Conflitution,  and  to  change  the  form  of  our  Government.  Whether 
the  putting  off  the  bufinefs  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  preceding 
day,  had  been  owing  to  a difference  among  Miniflers,  he  knew 
not,  but  there  was  a little  bird,  a final!  Robin-red-breaft,  which 
faid,  that  fomething  like  it  had  happened  ; and  when  he  talked  of 
a little  bird,  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Right  Hon,  Gentle- 
man’s father,  who  had  faid,  a little  bird  told  him,  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber  were,  at  a certain  time,  difpofed  to  exercife 
their  influence  in  a manner  not  quite  proper.  The  fame  bird,  Mr. 
Burke  faid,  had  whifpered  him,  that  there  was  a reafon  for  not 
proceeding  as  had  been  intended,  and  fuddenly  fliifting  the  bufinefs 
upon  their  fhoulders.  Perhaps,  he  obferved,  the  other  Houfe  were 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  effert  of  that  extraordinary  burff  of  the 
pathetic,  that  had  been  exhibited  the  other  evening;  they  had  not 
dried  their  eyes,  and  been  reftored  to  their  former  placidity,  and 
were  unqualified  to  attend  to  new  bufinefs.  The  tears  lhed  in  that 
Houfe  on  the  occafion  to  which  he  alluded,  were  not  the  tears  of 
patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  Lords  for  dying  places.  The  iron 
tears  that  flowed  down  Pluto’s  cheek,  rather  refembled  the  difmal 
bubbling  of  the  Styx,  than  the  gentle  murmuring  dreams  of  Aga- 
nippe. In  fart,  they  were  tears  for  his  Majcfly’s  bread.  Thofb 
who  had  been  fed  by  the  King’s  bounty,  were  fuppofed  to  have 
deferted  him  in  his  utmofl  need.  There  was,  he  faid,  a manifed 
difference  between  that  Houfe  and  the  other;  between  Patricians 
and  Plebeians.  They,  in  an  old  fadiioned  Plebeian  way,  would  have 
faid,  “ if  we  can  no  longer  ferve  the  King,  we  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive his  wages  ; we  will  no  longer  eat  his  bread  ; ” but  the  Lords 
of  the  Houfhold  held  a different  language,  and  purfued  a different 
conduct;  they  would  flick  by  the  King’s  loaf  as  long  as  a Angle 
cut  of  it  remained.  They  would  fallen  on  the  hard  crufl,  and 
would  gnaw  it  while  two  crumbs  of  it  held  together;  and,  what 
was  more  extraordinary,  they  would  proudly  fay  at  the  time,  that 
it  was  the  honour  cf  the  fervice  that  they  regarded,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  their  offices ; as  to  the  emoluments,  they  did  not  value  the  . 
money  three  flips  of  a lou/e . This  was  gratitude,  a degree  of 

gratitude  which  Courtiers  never  failed  to  exhibit!  Under  that 
roof  they  confidered  mankind  as  fubjert  to  human  frailty,  and 
dreading  the  efforts  of  that  infirmity,  to  which  all  human  nature 
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was  equally  fubjeft,  had  tried  to  guard  againll  it,  by  voting  again 
and  again,  that  Officers  of  all  and  every  defcription,  ffiould  be  dis- 
qualified from  fitting  in  that  Houfe.  But  the  Lords  of  the  House- 
hold were  a different  order  of  beings  ; they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  influence;  they  were  a fet  of  Saints  and  Philofophers,  Superior 
to  the  lulls  of  the  fleffi,  and  the  vanities  of  the  world.  After  pur- 
ging this  irony  to  fome  extent,  Mr.  Burke  took  notice  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  having  called  his  Hon.  Friends  the 
Champions  of  the  Conftitution,  and  declared  that  they  ought  to 
be  fuch.  That  they  were  placed  there  for  that  purpofe,  and  they 
would  abufe  their  trull  if  they  took  powers  which  did  not  belong 
to  them,  in  order  to  flatter  another  with  a degree  of  authority  that 
did  not  belong  to  him,  or  in  order  to  deprive  another  of  a right 
which  did  belong  to  him.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  bound 
to  Ihew,  why  he  chofe  to  prefer  a limitation  of  the  Regency  in 
point  of  time,  to  a limitation  of  the  Reftri&ions.  His  Right  Hon. 
Friend,  who  was  abfent,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  had  not  declared  that  ho 
approved  of  that  limitation,  but  had  faid,  if  they  meant  to  make  a 
Republic,  he  fhould,  in  that  cafe,  approve  of  a limitation  of  the 
Regency,  and  an  annual  Elettion.  He  ffiould  approve  of  it  for 
the  fame  reafon.  If  they  chofe  to  make  a Republic,  why  did 
they  not  make  it  in  a manly  way,  and  openly  declare  their  inten- 
tion ? If  he  were  alked,  did  he  hate  a Republican  Speculation  ? he 
would  anfsver,  No.  But  he  knew  a Republic  could  not  be  Specu- 
lated upon,  according  to  our  Conflitution.  He  loved,  he  revered, 
he  adored  the  true  principles  of  a Republic,  but  was  that  the  mode 
of  instituting  a real  Republic?  “Oh  Republic  1 exclaimed  Mr. 
Burke,  how  art  thou  libelled  ? how  art  thou  proilituted,  buffooned, 
and  burlefqued  ? Oh  fabrick  ! built  after  fo  many  ages,  and  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  Patriots,  how  art  thou  degraded?”  As  well 
auffiht  it  be  faid,  that  the  mutilated  creatures  of  the  Opera  Houfe 
were  the  representatives  of  Heroes,  the  true  and  perfedl  Cariars, 
Catos,  and  Brutuffes  of  Rome,  as  that  itrange  and  jumbled  chaos, 
the  representative  of  a real  Republic.  Such  an  attempt  to  eltabliffi 
a Republic  as  the  prefent,  was  the  certain  way  of  having  a mon- 
ger fet  over  them,  and  introducing  the  moil  hypocritical  fort  of 
Government  that  could  be  reforted  to. 
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Mr.  Burke  reprobated  the  idea  of  the  fidion  of  law,  that  wasr 
to  be  made  ufe  of  to  open  the  Parliament,  and  faid,  he  never  had 
heard  of  a phantom  being  raifed  in  a private  family,  but  for  the 
purpofe  of  robbing  the  houfe.  So  far  from  being  a reprefentative 
of  the  forms  of  the  Conftitution,  it  was,  he  faid,  a mafquerade,  a 
mummery,  a piece  of  buffoonery,  ufed  to  burlefque  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  Government!  A phantom 
conjured  up  to  affright  propriety,  and  drive  it  from  our  ifle  ! An 
hideous  fpedre,  to  which,  in  the  language  of  Macbeth  to  Banquo’s 
Ghoft,  it  might  be  faid. 

Avaunt,  and  quit  my  fight ! Let  the  earth  hide  thee  ! 

Thy  bonei  are  marrowlefs,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 

Thou  haft  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes. 

Which  thou  doft  glare  with. 

And  fo  in  fad  it  was  with  this  political  Spedre ; its  bones  were 
marrowlefs,  its  blood  was  cold,  and  it  had  no  fpeculation  in  its 
eyes  ! He  reprobated  it,  therefore,  as  a Chimera,  a Monfter  taken 
out  of  the  depth  of  Hell.  Mr.  Burke  fpoke  of  the  letter  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Prince  as  conveying  private 
intimations,  which  he  would  not  publicly  avow;  and  faid,  as  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  giving  his  word,  he  might  do 
that  as  he  liked  ; but  if  he  did  not  agree  to  a fpecial  limitation 
of  the  Reftridions,  his  faith  was  broken  ; becaufe,  if  they  paffed 
the  Bill,  without  any  claufe  of  limitation,  they  gave  the  lock  and 
the  key  to  the  door  of  revifion  and  limitation  out  of  their  own 
hands,  and  delivered  both  over  to  the  other  Houfe.  Thefe  were 
dangerous  things,  and  he  would  fay  that  they  were  illegal,  and 
unfortunately  without  remedy.  The  people  at  large,  who  were 
deluded  and  aded  upon  that  delufion,  could  not  be  punifhed,  be- 
caufe it  would  be  a maffacre;  but  what  fhould  they  fay  of  thofe 
who  miftead  the  people,  and,  under  a pretence,  of  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Conftitution,  endeavoured  to  advance  the  purpofes  of  their 
own  private  ambition?  Mr.  Burke  added  further  remarks,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  introduced  feveral  apt  and  pertinent 
quotations  from  the  ancients.  Mr.  Burke  concluded  with  ftating 
that  for  the  reafons  he  had  mentioned,  he  Ihould  lupport  tho 
Amendment  of  his  Hon.  Friend. 
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Mr.  Pulteney  rofe  to  explain  the  Motion  which  he  did  not  make 
on  a former  day,  but  only  had  Hated  loofely  to  the  Houfe.  When 
he  had  rifen  for  that  purpofe,  it  was,  Mr.  Pulteney  faid,  a very 
late  hour,  and  Gentlemen  probably  were  fo  fatigued,  that  they 
had  not  paid  it  that  degree  of  attention,  which  they  otherwife 
would  have  done  ; hence,  he  fuppofed,  the  tendency  of  the  motion 
was  fo  much  mifapprehended  as  he  found  it  had  been.  Gentle- 
men talked  of  his  Motion  having  a tendency  towards  introducing 
a Republican  form  of  Government.  It  had  no  fuch  tendency, 
and  he  Ihould  have  imagined  that  his  principles  were  too  well 
known,  for  any  man  to  have  fuppofed  he  was  inclined  to  be  a 
favourer  of  republican  notions.  He  never  had  inclined  to  favour 
them,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  advocate  for  a limited  monar- 
chy, and  thought  as  highly  of  the  monarchical  principles  of  our 
Government  as  any  one  man  living. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  wifhed  to  biing  the  Debate  to  a conclufion, 
and  fnould,  therefore,  propofe  a farther  Amendment,  that  he 
trufted  would  remove  all  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  objections. 
The  Houfe  might  hereafter  debate  on  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man’s intended  Motion  of  limitation,  which  he  mult  Hill  contend 
was  adverfe  to  the  interefts  of  the  country,  and  tending  towards 
a Republican  form  of  Government,  confequently  could  neither 
be  advantageous  to  the  prefentor  future  profpeds  of  the  Prince. — 

Mr.  Pulteney  interrupted  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  the  purpofe  of 
declaring  that  what  he  propofed  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prince 
and  of  the  country,  and  not  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other. 

C ^ 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  Houfe  would  then  perceive  the  want  of 
fyftem.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  had  on  a former  night  fug- 
gefted  of  a fudden,  an  intention  to  propofe  a limitation  of  the 
exigence  of  the  Regency,  which  he  had  juft  told  the  Houfe  he 
meant  to  perfift  in,  and  fhould  date  more  fully  hereafter,  with 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  profeifed  an  acquiefcence, 
and  after  having  ftated  that  his  mode  of  proceeding,  was  a mode 
that  was  not  to  be  changed,  had,  in  a manner,  agreed  to  receive 
the  Honourable  Gentleman’s  propofttion,  and  to  change  it  here- 
after. To  what  end  then,  vote  the  propofed  Addrefs  to  the 
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Prince  of  Wales?  If  they  adopted  any  additional  Regulation,  or 
made  any  alterations  they  would  neceffarily  have  to  do  the  buli- 
nefs  they  were  now  about,  over  again,  and  to  fend  up  a fecond 
Addrefs  to  the  Prince  to  learn,  whether,  in  the  altered  (late  of  the 
Reftriftions,  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  yet  willing  to  accept  the 
Regency.  Mr.  Sheridan  preffed  this  argument,  and  then  faid,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  fcruples,  he 
ihould  propofe  an  alteration  to  his  Amendment,  which  he  did  not 
think  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  could  objedt  to.  If  he 
had  underllood  what  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  faid 
before  upon  the  fubjedt,  he  had  fignified  that  his  objedtion  to  the 
amendment  was,  that  it  was,  what  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman had  termed,  a partial fehttion  from  a paragraph  in  his  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  he  had  left  out  certain  words  of 
importance.  He  could  not,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  confider  thofe 
omitted  words  in  any  other  light  than  as  words  of  furplufage  ; but 
in  order  to  fatisfy  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  to  re- 
move all  his  doubts,  he  had  now  taken  thofe  words  of  the  Right 

Honourable  Gentleman’s  letter,  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman 

♦ 

had  complained  were  omitted  in  the  motion.  The  matter  would 
then  go  clearly  and  without  referve  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  and 
they  would  fee  by  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  anfwer,  what  fteps  they 
ought  next  to  take.  The  words  Mr,  Sheridan  meant  to  add  to 
his  motion,  were  thefe,  “ but  if,  unfortunately,  his  Majeliy's 
“ recovery  fnould  be  protracted  to  a more  dillant  period,  than 
“ there  is  at  prefent  reafon  to  imagine,  it  will  be  open  hereafter 
“ to  the  vvifdom  of  Parliament  to  re-confider  thefe  proviiions.” 
Mr.  Sheridan  read  that  part  of  the  Motion  on  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  relied,  as  marking,  in  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman’s mind,  that  the  ReltriCtions  were  calculated  merely  for 
the  prefent  exigency,  and  were,  confequently , only  of  a tempo- 
rary nature.  He  alked  if  thofe  words  conveyed  fo  clearlv,  dif- 
tindtly,  and  intelligibly,  that  the  Reitridtions  were  permanent  and 
not  temporary,  as  the  words  of  his  Amenment  did?  Why  then, 
he  faid,  would  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ufe  dubious 
words,  when  he  might  fpeak  plainly  and  direCtly  ? The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  before  faid,  his  letter  was  partially  quoted. 
He  had  now  taken  the  part  that  was  omitted,  and  added  it  to  the 
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other ; he  did  not,  therefore,  think  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
would  objedl  to  it,  if  he  meant  to  do  judice  to  the  Public  and  to 
the  Prince. 

Upon  the  Quedion  put,  that  the  Houfe  give  leave  that  the  firlt 
Amendment  might  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Sheridan 
an  opportunity  to  join  the  firll  and  fecond  Amendment  and  move 
both  as  one  Amendment,  leave  was  given,  and  the  Quedion  was 
then  put  on  the  whole  of  the  conjoint  Amendment. 

The  ftrangers  were  then  defired  to  withdraw,  after  which 
a debate  took  place,  wherein  Lord  North , Mr.  Pozvjs,  Mr. 
Dempfler,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , Mr.  Wyndham , and  Mr. 
Burke  took  part,  and  in  which  much  was  faid  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  argument,  as  well  regarding  the  mode  of  ilfuing  a 
Commilfion  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  on  the  other  particulars  of 
the  fydem  of  principles  that  the  Houfe  had  laid  down. 

. Mr.  Dempjier  dated  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
there  were  two  modes  of  exercifing  the  Royal  Authority  under  a 
commilfion,  the  one  by  a Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  the 
other  by  a fubjedt.  The  former  he  Ihould  conceive  to  be  the  mod 
proper  one,  but  he  appealed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
which  of  the  two  would  be  the  mod  proper  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  the  mode  he  had  preferred,  was 
the  bed. 

After  about  an  hour’s  debate,  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Amendment  was 
negatived  without  a divifion,  and  the  main  Quedion  carried. 

Address  to  the  Qjcj  e e n. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  moved  his  Addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  in  order  to  know  if  her  Majedy  was  wdlling  to  accept  the 
care  of  his  Majedy’s  Perfon,  and  the  management  and  controul 
of  the  Houfehold,  as  dated  in  the  fifth  Refolution  i The  Motion 
was  as  follows  : 

«*  Thajt  the  Refolution,  which  relates  to  the  care  of  his  Ma- 
“ jedy’s  Perfon,  and  the  management  of  his  Majedy ’s  Houfe-. 
“ hold  being  in  the  Queen,  fhould  be  communicated  to  her  Ma- 
“ jedy  with  an  Addrefs,  humbly  defiring  her  Majedy  to  take 
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9t  under  her  care  thole  important  trulls,  as  Toon  as  an  A£l  of  rar- 
“ liament  can  be  palTed  for  that  purpofe.” 

Mr.  Burke  fpoke  on  this  Motion,  and  hinted  at  the  neceffity  of Mr*  Butke* 
moving  certain  Reftriflions  and  Limitations  on  the  powers  to  be 
veiled  in  her  Majefty  by  this  Refolution. 

At  half  after  Nine  the  Houfe  voted  the  fecond  motion,  and  a 
Conference  was  ordered  to  be  defired  with  the  Lords  the  next  • 
day,  in  order  to  deliver  the  two  motions,  and  delire  their  concur- 
rence. 


Monday , February  2. 

As  foon  as  the  Managers  returned  from  the  Lords,  Lord  Gra- 
ham reported  the  conference,  and  that  he  had  received  from  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  a Refolution  to  which  they  defired  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commons  ; the  fame  having  been  read  by  the  Clerk, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe,  and  appeared  at  the  Bar 
with  the  anlwer  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  Refolutions  of  the  two  Houfes  prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
on  Friday  laft,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read, 
and  then,  upon  Motion,  was  ordered  to  bring  it  up,  when  it  was 
read  by  Mr.  Hatfell,  the  Clerk. 

Lord  Courtoun  alfo  reported  the  Anfwer  of  her  Majelty  to  the  L.Courtoua 
joint  Addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes,  which  was  afterwards  read  at 
the  Table. 

Committee  on, the  State  of  the  Nation. 

Previous  to  the  Houfe  refolving  itfelf  into  a Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Brandling  rofe,  and  defired  the  attention  Mr.  Brand, 
of  the  Houfe.  He  faid,  in  a late  debate,  it  probably  might  be,ins* 
conceived  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  He  agreed  that  it  was  im- 
proper to  make  ufe  of  any  exprelfions  tending  to  call  in  queltion 
the  condudl  of  any  man  in  his  abfence.  Had  the  treatment  he 
had,  on  the  day  to  which  he  alluded  been  lefs  harlh,  he  was  alrnoft 
ready  to  fay  lefs  revengeful,  he  was  fare  he  fhould  have  recollefted 

himfclf,  and  fet  the  matter  right  ere  he  had  fat  down.  If  he  had 
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ufed  any  expreilions  that  appeared  to  be  improper  in  confideration 
of  that  Houfe,  he  took,  that  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  was 
forry  for  it.  He  begged  to  be  underdood,  however,  as  declaring 
that  he  never  would  retradl  any  expreffion  that  he  thought  appli- 
cable to  the  public  conduct  of  any  man  who  had  broken  his  pro- 
mile, and  behaved  in  a manner  unbecoming  the  neceffary  beha- 
viour of  one  gentleman  to  another.  Mr.  Brandling  added  a few 
more  words,  and  concluded,  that  he  fhould  ever  be  anxious  of 

l 

meriting  the  good  opinion  of  the  Houfe. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  detain  the  Committee  long  in  hating  the  reafons 
that  he  entertained,  which  induced  him  to  come  forward,  and  pro- 
pofe  the  Motion,  that  had  already  been'  voted  by  the  other  Houfe 
of  Parliament.  He  faid,  that  by  what  had  been  agreed  to  in  this, 
and  in  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  it  was  neceffary  and 
incumbent  upon  them  to  purfue  the  neceffary  means  for  Ap- 
plying the  temporary  deficiency  of  the  executive  power;  they  had 
agreed,  that  no  right  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority  exided  in 
any  perfon  during  the  prefent  calamitous  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife 
of  the  Royal  Authority,  and  that  no  perfon  could  exercife  fuch 
authority,  but  by  the  appointment  of  the  two  Houfes.  By  the 
law  and  by  the  conditution  it  was  evident,  that  no  fuch  right  ex- 
i lied  ; it  was  then  to  be  afked,  whether  in  providing  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  third  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  they  were  to  aft  in 
their  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  King?  To  him  it  appeared 
immaterial,  being  fubdantially  the  fame,  which  ever  mode  fhould 
be  adopted.  The  firft  quellion  then  that  arofe  was,  whether 
they  lhould  proceed  with  the  Royal  Affent  or  no  ? The  fecond 
quedion  was,  in  what  manner  was  that  affent  to  be  procured  ? 
He  was  of  opinion  that  they  fhould  proceed  with  the  affent  of  the 
King,  for  many  reafons,  the  principal  cf  which  was,  that  the 
King  was  dill  upon  the  Throne.  Many,  he  faid,  had  attempted 
to  ridicule  the  power  of  obtaining  the  King’s  affent,  and  the  poli- 
tical capacity  of  his  Majedy  ; they  would,  however,  find,  that 
neither  were  inconlident  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
law,  or  contrary  to  common  fenfe  ; for  if  it  had  ever  been  agreed 
to,  that  natural  incapacity  in  a Sovereign,  took  from  him  his 
political  capacity,  ther<?  would  long  lince  have  been  an  end  to 
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hereditary  fucceffion,  which  mult  have  been  frequently  interrupted. 
The  political  capacity  of  the  King  was,  in  his  opinion,  clear ; the 
Great  Seal  was  the  organ  of  the  will  of  the  King;  by  that  inltru- 
ment  the  will  of  the  King  was  proclaimed.  Speaking  of  the 
effect  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  laid,  that  even  were  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  ufe  it  with  fo  much  impropriety  as  to  merit  punifhment, 
that,  notwithdanding  fuch  an  abufeof  his  power,  the  indrument  he 
affixed  it  to  would  be,  and  muft  be  con'fidered  as  law,  which  no- 
thing could  lhake  but  an  Adi  of  Parliament.  If  the  power  of  the 
Great  Seal  was,  when  improperly  ufcd,  of  fuch  force,  would  any 
man  fay  that  when  ufed  on  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  for  the 
public  fafety , and  under  fandtion  of  the  united  wifdom  of  the  two 
Houfes,  that  it  would  either  be  difpured  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice, 
or  that  the  officer  fo  ufing  it  would  be  in  the  lead  cenfurable  ? It  was' 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  was  a mode  which  might  be  adopted, 
which  might  run  in  the  name  of  the  King,  Lords,  ?nd  Commons. 
The  only  quedion  then  that  could  arife  would  be,  whether  the  two 
Houfes  fhould  take  upon  themfelves,  in  their  own  name,  the  legifla- 
tive  adl  of  appointing  a Regent,  an  officer  unknown  to  the  law  and 
Conftitution,  or  whether  they  Ihould  proceed  in  the  meafure  pro- 
pped, of  ratifying  their  Adl  by  the  name  of  the  King  ? The  two 
Houfes  were  bound  to  adt  up  to  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  to  do 
no  more.  1 hey  would  do  no  more  by  complying  with  the  requi- 
fition  of  their  Lordlhips ; they  would  adopt  a form  in  their  pro- 
ceedings that  could  not  be  difputed  by  the  Judges.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  this  country,  that  it  had  a Conflitution  fo  formed,  that 
it  was  nearly  impoffible  that  any  circumdance  could  occur  that 
would  dedroy  the  Government  of  the  country  : in  cafe  of  the 
Throne  being  vacant,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  had  power 
t°  aft  by  themfelves,  and  in  their  own  name;  the  Throne,  when 
vacant,  caufed  the  whole  power  to  return  to  the  people,  by  them 
again  to  be  delegated  by  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, who  were  the  legal  organs  through  which  the  fentiments 
of  the  people  could  be  co Hefted.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Parlia- 
ment acted  up  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Condition,  they  adted 
on  their  own  authority,  in  their  own  name^when  the  Throne  was 
vacant ; the  Right  which  at  prefent  devolved  to  the  two  Houfes  of 
arjiament  was  a different  Right,  they  were  to  provide  for  a fuf- 
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penfion  of  the  executive  power  while  the  King  was  upon  the 
Throne;  ailing,  then,  upon  the  fame  principles  which  governed 
our  anceflors  at  the  Revolution,  they  ought  to  ait  without  the 
perfonal  attendance  of  his  Majeity,  but  not  without  his  name;  and 
were,  in  his  opinion,  empowered  to  direil  the  ufe  of  the  Great 
Seal  : in  fuch  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal,  there  would  not  be,  as  had 
been  averted,  a fraud,  or  a fiction ; they  would  be  but  acting  up 
to  the  principles  of  the  Conffitution,  and  to  the  emergency  of  the 
cafe;  and  in  acting  upon  any  great  emergency,  it  was  neceffary 
and  prudent,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  abide  by  the  forms  of  Law  and 
the  Conftitution.  The  two  Houles  had  provided  lor  the  return 
of  his  Majeity  to  his  Government;  they  had  provided  for  the 
dignity  of  their  King  during  his  indiipohtion  ; they  had  agreed 
to  appoint  one  to  exercile  for  him,  and  in  his  name,  the  Ro)al 
Authority  ; but  they  were  to  remember,  that  they  were  not  about  to 
appoint  a King,  but  a perfon  to  ait  in  behalf  and  in  name  of  a King. 
The  other  fide  of  the  Houle  had  gone  upon  the  ground  that  there 
would  be  no  groffnefs  in  the  Prince  continually  putting  the  Great 
Seal  in  the  King’s  name  to  different  initruments,  but  there  would 
be  groffnefs  and  great  impropriety  in  the  Parliament  doing  fo, 
and  that  they  ought  to  proceed  without  the  King’s  name:  no 
man,  he  hoped,  would  argue  fo  ; no  fuch  argument,  he  was  con- 
vinced, could  be  fupported  ; it  was  plainly  neceffary  that  the 
Great  Seal  ought  to  be  applied  to  give  law  to  the  Refolutions  and 
Opinions  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  He  could  fee  but 
three  poflible  ways  for  the  executive  power  to  be  reftored : The 
firft  was,  on  an  opinion  generally  condemned,  that  there  exifled 
fome  perfon  in  the  country,  who  could  affume  that  power  without^ 
tho  authority  of  Parliament;  the  fecond  was,  that  a perfon  could 
take  upon  himfelf  fuch  power  by  a Refolution  or  Addrefs  of  the 
Ho  ufe ; and  the  third  was,  by  the  mode  propofed  of  palling  an 
Ail:  for  the  purpofe;  and  of  thofe  different  modes  he  conceived 
his  arguments  would  enable  every  man  to  judge  which  ought  to  bs 
taken.  If  the  Great  Seal  was  admitted,  as  a Royal  Ail,  where 
then  could  be  the  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  appointing  the  perfon 
holding  it  to  ufe  it  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the  King’s  fanftion 
to  the  meafure  of  the  two  Houfes  : thofe  who  argued  againft  that, 

mull  either  argue  in  fupport  of  a right  exiliing  in  fome  perfon  to 
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affume  the  royalty,  a right  deprecated  and  condemned  by  the 
country,  or  they  mud  2gree  to  the  country  remaining  in  its  prefent 
Hate ; for  no  one  could  afiume  the  Royal  Authority,  and  the 
appointment  reded  with  the  two  Houfes,  who  were  alone  to 
direft  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal.  Many  a^s,  he  faid,  had  been 
quoted  againit  the  two  Houfes  exercifing  the  power  propofed ; thofe 
ads  were,  however,  quoted  from  times  when  Kings  were  on  the 
Throne  in  full  health,  and  were  totally  inapplicable  to  the  prefent 
fituation  of  the  Throne,  when  occupied  by  a monarch  labouring 

under  a temporary  incapacity.  The  fame  principles,  he  conceived, 

■ ■ ^ 

which  guided  our  anceftors  at  the  Revolution,  mud  be  the  guide 
of  their  conduct  at  prefent.  Not  thinking  it  necedary  to  trouble 
the  Committee  further,  until  he  heard  fome  objections  to  the  mode 
propofed,  he  moved,  “ That  the  Committee  do  agree  with  the 
- Lords  in  this  Refolution.” 

Mr.  Dempjler  afked,  whether  it  would  not  be  neceflary  and  Mr.  Damp- 
proper  to  move  a fecond  P^efolution  to  which  his  objections  weren"r* 
principally  applicable.  He  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient, 
more  handfome,  more  firm,  and  more  jud.  Mr.  Dempder  wilhed 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  explain  himfelf  on  that  point, 
thinking  the  whole  ought  to  be  dated  before  the  Houfe  proceeded 
at  all  in  the  bufinefs. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  thanked  the  Hon.  Gentleman  Mr,  Pta, 
for  having  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  accidentally  omitted  to 
explain.  His  arguments  undoubtedly  applied  to  both  Commif- 
fions  ; the  objeCl  of  the  firft,  which  he  now  propofed,  w-ent  only 
to  opening  the  Parliament;  the  fecond  would  be  to  pafs  the  Bill 
of  Regency,  and  in  form  would  be  fimilar  to  that  fignea  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  times  of  great  authority. 

Mr.  Dempjler  condemned  the  mode  propofed,  as  going  a ftepMr.Dcmp- 
beyond  the  necelhty  of  the  cafe,  and,  therefore,  unneeeflary  and  fter* 
unconftitutional ; he  confidered  it  as  an  ungenerous  and  an  un- 
manly attack  upon  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  when  there  was 
no  one  to  defend  them;  the  mode  pointed  crut  by  juftice  and  the 
Conftitution  he  conceived  to  be  an  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  to  take 
«pon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  the  Regal  Authority;  they  ought, 
therefore,  as  a neccffity  exifted  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a Com- 
million,  to  appoint  by  fuch  Commiffion  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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Regent,  with  the  full  powers  of  affent  and  dilfent,  and  all  the 
other  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ; if  they  did  not  do  this,  there 
was,  he  faid,  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  continuing  the  Seffion, 
till  God  fhould  pleafe  to  recover  the  King,  for  Cominiffion  after 
Commiffion  might  be  ilfued,  in  the  King’s  name.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Dempfter  contended,  ought  to  have  been  chofen 
alone. 

The  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  defired,  if  any  Amendment  was  in- 
tended, they  might  move,  that  if  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  appointed  * 

% 

to  the  exercife  of  the  whole  Royal  Authority,  that  it  would  b« 
doing  no  lefs  than  dethroning  the  King. 

Mr.  Dempfter , S&  reply,  faid,  he  meant  no  more  than  to  appoint 
the  Prince,  with  the  power  of  affent  and  diffent,  to  open  the 
Parliament,  inftead  of  its  being  opened  by  the  Commiffioners  pro- 
pofed. 

The  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  faid,  fuch  a meafure  would  exceed  the 
neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and,  therefore,  be  improper,  as  it  would  be 
at  once  putting  the  power  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  rendering 
it  poflible  that  no  Bill  would  be  agreed  to,  but  what  might  con- 
tain powers  exceeding  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe. 

Lord  North  faid,  the  idea  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  behind  him 

\ 

fcemed  to  him  to  be  more  legal  and  conftitutional  than  that  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  over  the  way.  His  Lord ih ip  faid,  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  law,  but  he  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  Conftitution.  If  the  powers  of  affent  and  diffent 
were  not  given  to  the  Reprefentative  of  the  King,  no  aft  that  was 
paffed  could  be  confidered  as  an  Adi  of  the  three  Branches  of  the 
Legiflature,  but  as  an  Adi  of  the  two  Houfes ; the  mode  propofed 
he  deprecated.  He  did  not,  he  faid,  quarrel  with  the  Gentlemen 
if  they  gave  the  form  of  the  Conftitution  for  its  fubflance ; as 
giving  the  Great  Seal,  inllead  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Conftitution.  His  Lordfhip  obferved,  upon  the  dodtrine  of 
no  man  having  a right  to  aver  agalnft  a record  ; they  would, 
however,  have  a right  to  difpute  this  being  a record.  He  fpoke 
of  the  anfwer  of  the  Prince,  in  terms  of  warm  eulogy,  after  which 
anfwer  he  confidered,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  carried  his 
jealoufy  too  far,  by  taking  meafures  as  if  he  thought  the  Prince 
would  break  his  word.  After  dwelling  for  a few  minutes  on  the 
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propriety  of  the  Prince’s  conduft,  and  on  the  impropriety  of  the 
mode  propofed,  he  faid,  the  anfwer  of  the  Prince  muft  diffufe 
general  fatisfaftion,  and  create  an  agreeable  furprize  through  the 
country,  and  do  away  thofe  falfe  alarms  which  had  been  induf- 
trioufly  circulated  of  a right  having  been  averted  in  the  Prince  to 
aflume  the  Sovereign  authority,  independent  of  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament.  He  was  fure  that  the  country  being  convinced  of 
that  right  having  never  been  averted,  that  all  who  had  fent  up 
Addre/fes  for  the  refutation  of  that  Right,  from  the  BurpeiTes  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glafgow,  and  from  the  Weftern  Towns  and  Coun- 
ties of  England,  would  be  happy  and  rejoice  in  feeing  the  Prince’s 
anfwer,  which  fully  refuted  the  falfe  affertion  of  fuch  a Right 
having  ever  been  made.  His  Lordlhip  concluded  with  afking  if 
the  three  Branches  might  not  in  a choice  of  irregularities,  avoid 
the  prefent  circuitous  mode,  and  take  the  diredl  and  obvious  path 
of  declaring  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent. 

Lord  John  Townfend  declared,  his  undemanding  was  too  dull,  Lord  john 
and  he  believed  realon  would  remain  fo,  to  conceive  what  was  Towofend* 
meant  by  the  King  s political  Capacity  remaining  entire,  which 
was  fo  conftantly  averted.  He  wilhed  to  afk  one  quedion.  Was 
there  a diflolution  of  the  Government  or  not?  He  fhould  be 
an fwered  there  was  not,  that  the  courts  of  law  were  kept  going 
on,  that  private  property  was  proteded,  and  all  legal  bufinefs 
executed  as  ufual.  If,  then,  there  was  no  dilution  of  Govern- 
ment, vvnat  pretence  was  there  for  the  people  to  interfere?  They 
having  delegated  their  authority  they  had  no  right  to  interfere; 
it  followed  of  courfe  that  the  Government  was  diffolved,  or  that 
they  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere.  His  Lordlhip  reprobated 
the  mode  propofed,  as  forming  a maimed  and  crippled  Govern, 
ntent,  and  quoted  the  Adis  of  the  33d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
the  ift  of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  prove  the  illegality  of  any  com- 
million  without  the  King’s  fignature.  The  plan  formerly  pro- 
pofed,  his  Lordlhip  faid,  by  that  fide  of  the  Houfe,  of  addreffino- 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  Sovereign 
Authority,  would  have  at  once  prevented  all  fraud,  all  tic;  on, 
and  met  the  ardent  wilhes  of  the  people.  Had  this  been  done’ 
there  would  have  been  a perfon  to  have  given  his  affent  or  diflent. 
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and  to  hatie  affixed  his  fignature  to  a Commiflion  fo  as  to  have 
given  it  full  authority. 

Mr.  Elliot  rofe  to  fay  a few  words,  in  anfwer  to  the  noble  Lord’s 
arguments.  He  faid,  if  Gentlemen  adverted  to  the  Bills  of  Re- 
gency that  had  latt  palled,  they  would  have  found,  that  in  thofe 
Bills  the  powers  of  the  Crown  were  not  all  vetted  in  the  Repre- 
fentatives  of  the  Crown.  That  by  thofe  Bills,  not  only  the  Re- 
pr#fentatives  of  the  Crown  were  reftrained  from  generally  exercittng 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but  that  the  Legiflature  itfelf  was 
in  a fimilar  degree  rettrained  from  exercittng  its  own  undoubted 
rights  and  privileges.  Mr.  Elliot  explained  himfelf  to  ailude  to 
three  fpecilic  Bills,  which  the  Regency  Bills  in  quefticn  rettrained 
the1  Reprefentatives  of  the  Crown  in  particular,  and  the  Legitta- 
ture  in  general,  from  either  alien  ting  to  on  the  one  hand,  or  dif- 
cufiing  and  debating  on  the  other.  Mr.  Elliot  fpoke  of  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  give  its  dittent 
to  all  Bills  patted  by  the  two  Houfes,  and  argued  from  that 
admitted  fact,  that  the  fufpenliop  of  that  Conititutional  Power 
mutt  be  attributed  to  the  necettity  of  the  cafe,  which  had  then,  as 
it  did  now,  fuperceded  every  other  ccnttderation. 

The  Attorney  General  began  with  paying  a compliment  to  Mr. 
Eliiot,  declaring  that  the.PIon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke  latt,  had 
with  extreme  good  fsnfe,  and  a degree  of  diffidence  that  always 
accompanied  extraordinary  good  fenfe,  given  in  a few  words, 
what  he  conlidered  to  be  an  unanfwerable  argument.  The  noble 
Lord  who  fpoke  latt  but  one,  the  Attorney  General  declared, 
whilr  he  affe&ed  perfect  ignorance  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
political  capacity  of  the  Crown  remaining  entire,  had  given  the 
very  beft  definition  of  that  political  capacity  that  any  man  had  as 
yet  attempted.  The  noble  Lord  had  faid,  the  Courts  of  Law 
went  on,  private  property  was  protecled,  and  juftice  adminittered 
regularly.  That  was  the  precife  dittin&ion  between  the  prefent 
cafe  and  the  cafe  at  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  all  the  func- 
tions of  Government  were  flopped.  There  was  not  a magittrate, 
from  the  Lord  Chief  Jufiice  down  to  the  nieanell  Conttable,  who 
had  any  authority  vvhatfoever ; the  whole  machine  of  Govern- 
ment was  impeded,  checked,  and  obliged  to  flop.  At  prefent  the 
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cafe,  he  thanked  God,  was  far  different ; all  the  funaions  of  con- 
ftitutional  capacity,  excepting  only  the  few  inda'nces  in  which  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  was  neceflhry,  were  in 
adion  the  fame  as  before.  The  noble  Lord  had  afked  if  there 
was  not  a diifolution  of  the  Government,  what  occafion  there  was 
for  an  interference  of  the  people  ? If  the  noble  Lord  would  take 
the  trouble  of  adverting  to  the  real  date  of  the  country,  he  would 
find  that  there  was  occafion  to  refort  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  the  true  fource  of  power,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  prefen t 
emergency,  and  that,  in  all  cafes  of  difficulty,  that  dodrine  had 
been  uniformly  laid  down,  and  its  beneficial  effeds  dated.  Hav* 
ir\g  replied  to  the  material  part  of  Lord  John  Tovvndiend’s  fpeech, 
the  Attorney  General  obferved,  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
under  the  gallery  had  defcribed  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  two 
Houfes  with  peculiar  force  and  peculiar  propriety.  He  had  dated, 
that  the  neceffity  of  fupplying  the  deled  in  the  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority  devolved  on  the  two  Houfes.  It  undoubtedly 
did  fo,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  proceed  regularly,  and  conditu- 
tionally  to  appoint  a Regent,  delegating  into  his  hands,  fuch 
of  the  regal  powers  as  in  their  apprehendon  diould  feem  meet, 
and  neceflary  for  the  carrying  on  of  a good  government.  With 
regard  to  a Regent,  which  they  w'ere  advifed  in  the  fird  in* 
dance  to  chufe,  let  thofe  Gentlemen  who  contended  for  luch  an 
appointment  lhew  him  where  fuch  a creature,  as  the  law  dood, 
was  to  be  met  with?  Where  w'as  it  to  be  found  but  in  the  body  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament?  They  who  had  faid,  they  might  fupply 
the  deficiency  by  addreidng  the  Prince  of  Wales,  could  not 
ferioudy  mean  what  they  faid.  Unlefs  ill  the  cafes  of  extinaion 
of  all  the  branches  of  a Royal  Family,  or  what  was  the  fame 
thing,  the  extinction  of  the  family’s  claim  by  forfeiture,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  King  James,  there  was  no  means  of  filling  the  Throne, 
but  that  propofed.  The  only  way  was  for  the  two  Houfes  to  feal 
a Commiffion  appointing  Copamildoners  to  open  the  Parliament. 
Mr.  Attorney  General  faid,  if  they  did  not  a (Tent,  and  if  they 
gave  their  voice  in  the  affirmative,  to  fupply  a dident,  how  did 
they  do  their  duty  in  refpect  to  the  object  p rc  pc  fed  ? The  noble 
Loid  had  faid,  fuppole  the  Regent  fhouid  give  a dident,  but  that 
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it  was  not  likely,  becaufe  that  he  had  given  his  word,  and  would 
not  depart  from  it.  He  never  upon  great  public  queftions,  Sir 
Archibald  faid,  founded  his  opinion  on  perfonal  confidence.  He 
had  qxprefsly  laid  in  his  claim,  early  in  the  debates  on  the  fubjeft, 
to  confider  it  as  the  cafe  of  a Prince  of  Wales  and  not  as  the  cafe 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  difclaimed,  therefore,  all  idea  of 
perfonality,  and  would  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  Bill  upon  its  own 
grounds.  If  the  Bill  were  enrolled,  they  were  bound  by  it.  The 
Attorney  General  proceeded  to  argue  upon  Commiflions  that  were 
enrolled,  and  thole  that  were  not ; the  Commiflions  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  time,  were,  he  faid,  enrolled  ; in  Henry  the  Eighth’s, 
but  few  were  enrolled.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Firfl  the  prac- 
tice ceafed.  The  Attorney  General  realoned  upon  a variety  of 
collateral  particulars,  and  contended  that  the  fignature  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  the  Ad  attainting  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  a for- 
gery. The  Attorney  General  added  a great  many  other  particu- 
lars to  enforce  his  argument,  and  a Iked  if  there  could  be  a groflfer 
fiction,  than  that  of  a child  being  feated  in  Parliament,  the  Chan- 
cellor bowing  to  him  gravely,  he  returning  the  fame  bow,  and 
the  Chancellor  faying  it  was  the  King’s  plcafure  that  they  fhould 
proceed  fo  and  fo.  The  Attorney  General  obfcned,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  lpoken  of  the  conduft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgcw  with  fome  derifion  ; he  begged  to  recal  the  word,  he 
meant  with  fome  degree  of  pleafantry.  He  enlarged  a little  on 
this  idea,  and  conlidering  it  as  much  their  duty  to  voce  the  Refo- 
lution  as  it  was  their  duty  to  vote  the  Queltion  of  Right  to  be  in 
the  two  Houfes,  when  it  had  been  aliened  that  a right  exifled  in 
the  Prince,  he  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  fhould  give  his 
vote  for  the  Motion. 

, Lord  North  fa;d,  he  had  not  lpoken  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  at  Edinburgh  and  Glai'gow  with  any  derifion  ; he  con- 
ceived that  they  fuppofed  the  Propolitions  moved  and  voted  in  that 
Houf',  had  done  them  a great  deal  of  fervice.  His  Lordfhip 
fpoke  ironically  of  the  pleafures  the  people  would  derive  from  the 
tranfaftions  that  were  going  on,  and  faid,  there  would  be  no  end 
of  their  pleafures,  until  the  precedent  they  had  fet  this  day  had 
gone  into  a principle  that  might  overturn  the  Confutation.  He 
repeated  his  do&rine,  that  the  Reprefentative  of  the  third  eflate, 
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_jght  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  Royal  Afient  or  Diflent  to  thie  Bill 
appointing  the  Regent,  and  that  without  it  he  was  no  true  Repre- 
fentative  of  the  Crown.  His  Lordihip  laid,  he  held  this  to  be 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Conftitution. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe  in  order  to  prevent  the  Mr.  Pitt, 
impreflion  which,  he  faid,  the  noble  Lord  had  endeavoured  to  fix 
on  that  Houfe  and  on  the  Country,  by  the  ufe  the  noble  Lord  had 
made  of  the  Anfwer  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  Addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes.  The  noble  Lord  faid,  his  Royal 
Highnels  had  anivvered  very  gracioufiy,  and  that  there  had  been 
a general  alarm  Spread  throughout  the  country,  left  the  Qudtien  of 
Right  ihould  be  fupported.  He  denied  the  truth  of  that  propofi- 
tion,  and  appealed  to  the  Houfe,  when  that  quefiion  was  in  agi- 
tation, whether  any  perfon  voted  in  favour  of  that  Right.  He 
laid,  the  Right  had  not  been  claimed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
had  been  affrrted  by  others.  That  no  man  had  been  bold  enough 
to  have  given  h;s  Royal  Highnefs  the  advice  to  afiert  fuch  a Right 
after  the  folemn  decifion  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  was  by 
no  means  a matter  of  furprize,  and  if  any  man  was  to  be  found  fo 
bold,  it  was  not  likely  that  a Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick 
would  have  taken  fuch  advice.  That  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  accept- 
ance of  the  Regency  would  be  matter  of  joy  to  the  people,  he  could 
admit,  but  not  that  it  would  be  matter  of  furprize.  They  would 
not,  however,  be  ready  or  willing  to  call  a cenfure  upon  Parliament 
for  reprobating  «rnconfiitutional  principles,  held  and  farted  by 
thofe  who  now  lamented  their  having  ever  afi'erted  them,  which 
they  were  afraid  and  a/hamed  to  avow,  and  which  they  feemed 
willing  to  re  trad  ; principles  which  never  again,  he  hoped,  would 
for  a moment  be  borne  in  that  Houfe  or  in  the  Country*. 

Mr  Burke  denied  that  any  thing  had  been  retrafted.  He  faid,  Mr.  Burke, 
he  looked  the  Hon.  Gentleman  full  in  the  face,  and  if  he  was  in 
error,  was  perfectly  willing  to  retrafl  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  chofen  with  great  judgment  to  attack  a Gentleman 
When  abfent.  The  ftyle  of  his  fpirit  was  of  a tenor  with  ^hat  of 
is  politicks,  and  he  always  attacked  an  enemy  in  a hate  of  inca- 

PaC.Uy‘  The  R,Sht  Hon-  Gentleman  had  the  opportunity  of  at- 
yck.ng  h,s  Right  Hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  was  abfent  and 

,C  ; iC  hid'  with  the  fame  judgment,  attacked  the  prerogatives 
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of  the  Crown.  His  fentiments,  he  faid,  never  Ihould  be  exprefied 
in  the  equivocal,  infidious,  and  unbecoming  language  cf  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  Refo^ution.  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  affert  the 
Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  declaring  that  his  Right  was  as  clear 
as  the  fun,  and  that  it  was  the' duty  of  the  Houle  to  appoint  him 
Regent  with  the  full  powers  of  Sovereignty ; his  Royal  Iiighnefs 
had  a right  in  law,  in  juftice,  and  in  equity.  After  much  at  length 
enforcing  the  Prince’s  Right,  in  drong  terms,  he  reprehended  the 
Addrefs  of  the  Merchants  of  Lancaster  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, condemning  them  for  aliening  that  the  Refolutions  were 
confident  with  the  conditution  of  the  whole  empire,  which  he  faid 
was  the  mod  impudent  audacity,  di&ating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  that  they  ought  to  appoint  for  their  Viceroy,  and  the 
other  great  officers,  the  minifteriai  tools  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  dated  at  length  the  great  mifchiefs  that  might  be 
apprehended  with  refpett  to  Ireland,  in  confequence  of  the  Prince’s 
Right  having  been  denied,  and  of  the  Right  aduined  by  the  Houle, 
declaring  that  they  tended  to  militate  againd  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  if  Ireland  chole  to  make  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  Regent,  or  to  appoint  a number  of  Regents,  we  had  not 
the  power  to  prevent  it.  After  reprobating  the  Refolutions,  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  delay,  he  faid  the  plan  now  propofed 
was  to  adopt  what  deferved  a worfe  name  than  a phantom — they 
were  going  to  create  Milton’s  monder  of  Sin  and  Death:  Death 
to  the  Conditution,  and  Sin  to  the  feelings  of  ^he  Country  ; to 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  meafures  carried  on,  who  were 
creating  innumerable  barking  monders,  howling  at,  and  endea- 
vouring to  dedroy  every  principle  of  the  Conditution  : they  were 
going  to  deal  the  Great  Seal,  to  commit  a forgery  and  fraud  to 
fupport  violence,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  their  climax  of  villainy. 
If  the  Houfe  wilhed  to  preferve  unity  in  the  Empire,  they  ought 
to  appoint  a perfon  to  reprefent  the  King  who  was  interefted  in 
the  Empire  ; they  ought  to  trud  his  Royal  Highnefs  upon  his  word, 
who  hereafter  they  mud  trud  without ; by  io  doing  they  would  fave 
their  Country,  and  none  would  fuffer  but  ambitious  men.  Mr# 
Burke,  amidit  a variety  of  pertinent  opinions,  urged  the  argument 
of  delay,  and  faid,  that  the  Convention  Parliament,  in  the  year 
i688,  fat  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  on  the  12th  of  January 
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the?  had  completed  all  their  objeds,  &c.  ftnilhing  the  whole  in 
iixteen  days. 

While  Mr.  Burke  was  upon  his  legs,  having  alluded  in  Tome 
meafure  to  Mr.  Dundas,  that  Gentleman  rofe,  and  a Ihort  alter- 
cation enfued.  Mr.  Dundas  denied  that  he  had,  either  by  gefture 
or  otherwife,  warranted  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  calling 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Burke  admitted  that  the  Honourable  and  learned  Gentleman  Mr.  ISurke. 
had  not,  and  refumed  the  thread  of  his  argument.  He  touched 
upon  the  objed  of  all  the  Propolitions,  and  with  great  heat  and 
warmth  reprobated  the  matter  rendered  the  fubjed  of  the  Propor- 
tion immediately  before  the  Houfe.  He  faid,  that  Houfe  had  no 
right  to  authorize  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to 
forgery,  fraud,  and  violence;  that  giving  them  the  form  of  the 
Royal  Authority  inllead  of  the  fubftance,  was  to  give  them  the 
keepings  of  the  cobwebs  in  Weftrmnfter  Hall,  and  the  frnoke  of 
the  difh  ; and  the  danger  that  had  been  talked  of,  if  they  were  to 
addrefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  the  Regency  upon  him,  re- 
minded him  of  the  giant  who  ufed  to  fwallow  a dozen  windmills 
for  breakfaft  every  morning,  and  was  afterwards  choaked  by  a 
final!  bit  of  butter  in  July.  In  the  prefent  inftance  the  Commif- 
fon  was  faid  to  be  in  form  of  an  ad  of  the  Crown,  and  in  fubftance 
an  ad  of  the  two  Houfes.  There  never  was,  he  faid,  a precedent 
in  this  country  where  the  two  Houfes  took  upon  themfelves  to 
exercife  the  Iegiilative  authority  of  the  Crown.  Neceffity,  he 
obierved,  had  been  generally  termed  the  tyrant’s  plea,  but,  ftrange 
to  tell,  it  was  now  held  to  be  the  guardian  of  our  liberties.  Mr. 

Burke  argued  that  the  Committee  ought,  in  the  piefent  inftance, 
to  ad  liberally  and  fairly,  and  to  truft  the  Prince  upon  his  word, 

Solemnly  given  in  his  anfwer  to  the  Addreffes  of  both  Houfes,  ft  nee 
hereafter  they  muft  truft  him  without.  That  would,  he  faid,  give 

them  union,  that  would  give  them  liberty,  that  would  give  them 
peace. 

Mr.  Rolle  rofe  as  foon  as  Mr.  Burke  fat  down,  to  refeue  the  Mr.  Rolle, 
Meetings  m the  Weft  of  England  from  the  cenfure  that  appeared 
to  him  indiredly  to  have  been  caft  upon  them  by  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  blue  noband.  The  Meeting  in  the  County  of  Devon,  Mr. 

Rohe  laid,  had  refelved  to  return  thanks  to  his  Right  Honourable 
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Friend  for  having  afferted  the  Right  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment to  provide  for  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  the 
incapacity  cf  his  Majefty,  and  brought  that  Queftion  to  a decifion, 
in  contradiction  to  the  Right  averted  by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
not  then  prefent,  to  exift  in  his  Royal  Flighnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  affume  the  exercife  of  that  Authority,  whillt  his  Majefty’s  ' 
illnels  continued.  I hequeltion  of  the  Right  of  the  two  Houfes  to 
provide  for  fupplying  the  defeCt  in  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, had  not,  Mr.  Rolle  faid,  been,  as  it  was  contended,  un- 
neceffarily  brought  forward,  or  upon  light  grounds.  The  affertion 
of  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  affume  the  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority  during  his  Father’s  incapacity,  had  not,  indeed, 
been  made  a matter  of  regular  claim,  avowed  on  the  part  ofhisRoyal 
Highnefs,  but  it  had  heen  .deliberately  urged  by  a Member  of  that 
Houfe,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  his  great  abilities, 
his  weight  and  authority  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  recollection 
of  the  high  offices  he  had  filled  in  the  State,  certainly  drew  great 
attention  on  every  thing  that  fell  from  him,  and  enabled  whatever 
he  faid  (efpecially  reipedling  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  whofe  confidence  he  was  fuppofed  to  Hand  high)  to 
make  a confiderable  degree  of  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  him.  Mr.  Rolle  faid,  it  gave  him,  and  he  doubted  not  it 
would  give  his  conftituents,  great  pleafure  to  hear  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  declared  his  willingnefs  to  accept 
the  Regency  on  the  terms  propofed,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  Limita- 
tions and  ReilriCtions  voted  by  the  two  Houfes.  There  had  oc- 
curred one  circumltance,  however,  fince  the  fignification  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs’s  anfwer  had  been  given,  that  he  was  forry  for, 
and  which,  he  feared,  would  caufe  a good  deal  of  uneafinefs  in 
the  country;  and  that  was,  a certain  fecefiion  that  had  taken  place. 
[The  Houfe  expreffing  feme  earneltnefs  to  know  to  what  Mr.  Rolle 
alluded,]  Mr.  Rolle  faid,  he  meant  the  circumltance  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  other  Royal  Dukes  having  defired  their  names 
might  be  omitted  in  the  prefent  Commifiion.  An  Lion.  Gentle- 
man, a worthy  Alderman  ot  London,  Mr.  Rolle  obferved,  had 
taken  upon  himfelf  to  affert,  at  a late  Court  of  Common  Council, 
that  he  had  taken  the  Addrefs  lately  voted  by  the  county  of  Devon 
ready  drawn  from  the  Treaiury  down  to  Devonfhire.  He  knew. 

not 
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not  whether  the  Hon.  Alderman  [Mr.  Sawbridge]  was  then  in  the 
Houfe,  but  he  took  that  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  fo  far  from 
the  alledged  circumltance  being  founded  in  fa£l,  he  never  faw  the 
Addrefs- till  he  went  down  to  Devonfhire  ; that  it  was  there  drawn 
up  by  a previous  Committee,  of  which  his  worthy  Colleague  and 
himfelf  were  Members  ; that  it  was  drawn  up  openly  and  publicly, 
when  one  hundred,  or  a hundred  and  fifty  perfons  were  prefent; 
and  that  as  the  Quarter  Seffions  were  held  at  the  time  when  the 
General  Meeting  was  fuinmoned  by  the  High  Sheriff,  the  attend- 
ance of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  Clergy,  &c.  was  as  numerous  a 
one  as  perhaps  ever  was  affernbled,  and  the  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to 
his  Right  Hon.  Friend  for  his  conduct  was  voted  by  almoft  the 
unanimous  voices  of  the  Meeting,  a very  few  of  the  perfons  pre- 
fent fignifying  any  thing  like  difapprobation.  ' 

Lord  North  rofe  again  to  exculpate  himfelf  from  having  laid  any  Lord  North, 
thing  difrefpedful  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  conftituents.  Fie  had 
not,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  uttered  a fyllable  that  tended  to  convey 
the  leaft  refle&ion  on  the  people  of  Glafgow  and  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Weft  of  England,  for  the  conduft  they  had  adopted  in  voting 
Addreffes  of  Thanks  to  the  Minifter.  When  the  people  of  Glaf- 
gow, of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Devonfhire,  had  felt  themfelves  called  ' 
upon  to  vote  their  Thanks  to  the  Minifter,  for  having  affected  the 
Right  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  deficiency 
in  ihe  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  had  imagined  that  Right  had  been  difputed.  He  there- 
fore was  furely  warranted  in  faying,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs’s 
Anfwer  to  the  Addrefs  of  the  two  Houles  would  agreeably  furprize 
them,  by  proving  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  paid  fo  much  deference 
to  the  refolutions  and  opinions  of  the  two  Houfes,  that  he  profeffed 
himfelf  ready  to  accept  the  Regency  on  any  terms  that  the  two  Houfes 
ihould  think  proper  to  grant  it.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  thinking  that 
the  people  had  felt  the  alarm  perhaps  too  much,  he  conceived  that 
their  minds  would  now  be  quieted,  but  he  had  not  an  idea  that 
they  could  feel  any  alarm  from  the  feceffion  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  and  from  their  having  defrred  to  take  no  (hare  in  a pro- 
ceeding, which  they  did  not  in  any  part  of  it  approve. 

Mr.  Rol/i  fa;d  a fetv  words  in  explanation. 
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Sir  'James  John]} one  faid  fomething  about  popery,  and  the  abju- 
ration of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  If  he 
found  any  thing  obje&ionable  in  the  wording  of  the  Commiflion 
then  before  the  Committee,  Sir  James  faid  that  it  was  not  flirong 
enough.  It  hated,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  dire&ed  to  put  the 
Great  Seal  to  the  Commiflion  refolved  on.  Sir  James  thought  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  be  commanded  to  put  the  Great  Seal 
to  fuch  a Commiflion.  The  occafion  juftifled  the  exertion  of  au- 
thority, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  dared  not  refufe  the  command  of 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  meant  not  to  trouble  the  Committee  with 
more  than  a few  words.  He  rofe  merely  in  confequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  an  Hon.  Gentleman  over  the  way  [Mr.  Rolle], 
Mr.  Sheridan  denied  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  who  was  not 
then  prefent,  had  ever  aflerted  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Right  to  af- 
fume  the  cxercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  without  the  adjudication 
of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  The  Queftion  of  Right  was 
therefore  unneceflarily  agitated,  becaufe  the  dodlrine  of  the  Houfes 
having  a Right  to  provide  for  thedefedl  in  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority  had  never  been  denied.  With  regard  to  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend  Handing  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
fadl  undoubtedly  was,  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  Hood  higher  in 
the  opinion  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  than  any  other  perfon ; and  the1 
reafon  was,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  repofed  the  greateft  confidence, , 
where  he  found  the  greatefl  merits.  With  regard  to  the  fecefliom 
which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to,  the  reafon  was  obvious.. 
It  was  extraordinary  that  the  Minifter  fnould  have  been  with  the: 
Prince  of  Wales  the  day  before  the  Commiflion  had  been  propofed 
in  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  and  never  confulted  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  him,  or  his  Royal  Brother, 
and  Royal  Uncles,  to  have  their  names  refpeftively  inferted  in 
the  Commiflion  iflued  on  principles  repugnant  to  thofe  contained 
in  a protefl,  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  fubfcribed  and  recog-1 
nized.  As  to  the  bafe  coinage  which  was  intended  to  be  iflued  in 
the  name  of  Royalty,  without  its  bearing  one  feature  of  the  Royal 
countenance,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  after  the  able  arguments  that 
had  been  urged,  and  particularly  in  the  fpeech  of  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend  [Mr.  Burke],  of  which  it  was  enough  barely  to  allude,  he 
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would  not  pay  To  ill  a compliment  as  to  trouble  the  Committee 
with  a fy liable  in  addition  to  thofe  arguments. 

Mr.  Powys  rofc  to  afk  a Quellion  relative  to  the  words  under  Mr.  Powys, 
v-hich  the  Duke  of  Glouceiter,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  the 
fame  reign,  exercifed  the  power  of  giving  the  Royal  A Rent  or 
Diilent  to  any  bill  or  Bills  that  were  fubmitted  to  them  for  the 
Royal  A /Tent,? 

I he  Chancel ior  of  the  Exchequer  faid  a few  words  in  reply,  and  ^ 
admitted,  that  although  the  Commiflion,  hated  in  the  Refolution, 
contained  words  of  general  power,  enabling  the  Commiffioners  to 
do  all  that  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  could  do,  yet  that  it  was 
neceftary  there  fhouid  be  a fecond  Commiffion  iffued  to  complete 
the  bufinefs.  Mr.  Pitt  adverted  to  the  two  Commiffions  to  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  had  put  the  Great  Seal  in  1754. 

Mr.  Powys  faid,  the  Committee  fome  time  fince,  had  a great  Mr,  Powys, 
number  of  Precedents  fubmitted  to  them,  on  which,  in  the  early 
ilage  of  the  bufinefs,  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  but  they  had 
all  been  abandoned,  and  two  new  precedents  not  hated  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee,  appointed  to  fearch  the  Journals,  were  re- 
torted to  and  chiefly  relied  on.  Mr.  Powys  faid,  to  thofe  two  pre- 
cedents, viz.  thofe  of  the  two  different  Commiliions  to  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  put  the  Great  Seal,  he  fhouid  fay  nothing,  becaufe 
in  the  cafe  of  both,  there  had  been  a King  upon  the  throne,  in- 
capable, from  illnefs  indeed,  of  meeting  his  Parliament,  but  ca- 
pable of  judging  and  deciding  upon  every  proceeding  of  Govern- 
ment necefTary  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Powys  enlarged  on  the  ditfin&ion 
between  general  powers  fo  given  by  an  adual,  exihing,  competent 
authority,  and  general  powers  given  by  an  imaginary,  fiditious,  and 
unreal  phantom.  To  open  a Parliament,  there  mull,  he  faid,  be  a 
perfon  capable  of  authorizing  the  ad,  either  the  King  himfelf,  or 
the  king’s  Reprefen tative.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  there  would  be 

neither,  but  an  empty  fhadow  fet  up  as  the  true  reflexion  of  the 
King  himfelf. 

The  Solicitor  General  (Sir  John  Scott)  promifed  not  to  detain  the  s!r  T . 
Committee,  but  in  a lew  words  to  explain  why  he  advifed  them  to  Scott, 
order  the  Commiffion,  now  moved  for,  to  be  iffued  under  the  Great 
Seal,  and  why  it  would  be  right  afterwards  to  put  the  Great  Seal 
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to  another  Commiffion,  in  order  to  give  the  Royal  AfTent  to  the 
Bill  appointing  a Regent.  Sir  John  faid,  he  was  glad  that  it  had 
not  been  faid  in  that  Houfe,  that  fuch  a mode  of  proceeding  was 
not  legal.  No  man  had  ventured  to  make  fuch  a declaration ; nor 
could  any  man  have  dared  to  have  done  it,  that  knew  any  thing 
of  the  law  and  the  Conftitution  of  the  country.  When  he  had 
troubled  the  Houfe,  when  the  Refolution,  that  it  was  their  Right 
to  determine  cn  the  means  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
excrcife  of  the  Royal  Authority  had  been  under  confideration,  the 
Committee  would  rccolleft  that  he  had  ftated,  that  a Regent  could 
not  be  appointed  but  by  an  Aft  of  Parliament,  and  in  order  to 
pafs  that  Aft,  there  mud  neceffiarily  be  a Commiffion  iffiued  under 
the  Great  Seal  to  open  the  Parliament,  and  a fubfequent  Com- 
miffion to  give  the  Royal  AfTent  to  fuch  a Bill  as  fhould  be  paffied 
by  the  two  Houfes.  That  was  the  legal  mode  of  proceeding  ; the 
other,  that  of  addreffing  the  Prince,  to  take  upon  him  the  Re- 
gency, a term  unknown  in  law,  was  clearly  illegal.  If  they  ad- 
dreffed  the  Prince  to  take  upon  him  the  Regency,  he  could  not  be 
Regent,  but  by  fome  fuch  fiftion  as  that  now  propofed  to  be  re- 
forted  to.  It  was  his  duty,  the  Solicitor  General  faid,  as  a pro- 
feffional  man,  to  fatisfy  the  Houfe,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding 
recommended  to  them  was  legal.  It  was  a point  on  which  they 
ought  to  be  fatisfied.  In  the  courfe  of  the  debate  on  the  Refolu- 
tion then  before  the  Houfe,  he  obferved,  that  the  Statutes  referred 
to,  as  bearing  upon  the  Queftion,  were  the  33d  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  Aft  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Aft  of  the  firfl 
of  Queen  Mary,  each  of  which  pointed  two  ways  ; but  if  it  was 
contended  that  thofe  were  negative  Statutes,  and  they  were  to  re- 
gard them  in  that  point  of  conilruftion  ; he  begged  leave  to  afk 
how  were  they  to  appoint  a Regent  at  all  ? He  denied  it  to  be  pof- 
fible,  becaufe  the  confent  of  the  Crown  mult  be  had  to  the  Aft, 
and  it  was  well  known  to  them  all,  that  his  Majefty  couid  not  at- 
tend in  Parliament  to  fignify  his  confent  in  perfon,  neither  could  j 
he  put  his  fign  manual  to  a Commiffion.  The  only  mode  cf  ob- 
taining the  King’s  confent,  was  by  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
Commiffion  for  paffing  it,  and  making  it  a public  Aft.  If  it  was  j 
fo  authoriled  that  rendered  it  a public  aft,  and  if  upon  the  face  of 

it  it  expreffied,  that  it  palled  by  the  confent  ot  the  King,  Lords, 

and 
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and  Common?,  the  judges  of  the  land  could  not  difpute  it.  The 
Great  Seal  once  put  to  it,  gave  it  all  the  authority  of  law,  and  no 
enquiry  could  be  had  as  to  the  mode  of  its  having  been  p ailed.  Sir 
John  faid,  if  Letters  Patent  paffed  without  the  King’s  warrant 
having  been  previoufly  granted  to  direft  fuch  Letters  Patent  to  be 
made  out  and  fealed,  yet  having  the  Great  Seal  annexed  to  them, 
however  criminal  it  might  be  in  the  perfon  who  fhould  under  fuch 
circumftances  take  upon  himfelf  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  thofe 
Letters  Patent,  they  would  be  cf  full  force,  and  bind  the  King 
himfelf,  although  it  might  be  known  that  his  Majcfty  had  not 
granted  nis  warrant  for  making  out  fuch  Letters  Patent.  Sir  John 
remarked,  that  they  were  then  difculling  no  queftion  of  politics, 
no  queftion  of  party  ; they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  object;  their 
foie  object  was  to  make  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  on  the  terms 
of  the  Refolutions.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  was,  which 
were  the  molt  fife,  the  moft  legal,  and  the  molt  conftitutional 
means  of  attaining  their  common  object.  He  mult  contend,  that 
the  mode  propofed  in  the  Refolution  voted  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  to  which  they  were  called  upon  to  agree,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  legal  mode  in  their  option.  If  there  was  any  other  way, 
let  Gentlemen  in  fairnefs  and  in  candour  mention  it.  Thofe  who 


recommended  the  other  mode,  that  of  addreffing  the  Prince  to  take 
the  Regency,  perhaps  were  not  aware,  that  the  Piince  mu  ft  in 
that  cafe  take  upon  himfelf  to  reprefent  the  King  in  the  Ploufeof 
Lords,  or  if  it  were  to  give  his  confent  to  the  Regency  Bill,  hd 
muft  confent  to  appoint  himfelf  Regent,  a fort  of  conduct  that; 
could  not  but  drawdown  queftions  of  his  authority,  and  expofe 
him  to  future  difficulty.  Sir  John  dearly  pointed  out  the  different 
degree  of  weight  and  fan&ion  that  muft  neceffarily  attend  the 
Prince’s  appointment,  when  that  appointment  had  the  authority  of 
a formal  Acd  of  Parliament,  paffed  avowedly  with  the  confent  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  three  natural  and  conftitutional 
Branches  of  the  Legiflature.  He  took  notice  of  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  with  which  the  mode  propofed  had  been  treated,  becaufe 
n was  deemed  a legal  fidion.  There  were,  he  faid,  many  whole- 
feme  fidions  of  the  law;  the  belt  fecurity,  even  of  the  private 
rights  of  the  fubjedt,  arofe  from  forne  of  thofe  fictions  of  the  law. 
Lhe  prefent  might  be  called  a <wbolefom$  fidion,  inafmuch  as  it 

^ a faved 
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faved  the  Conditution  from  danger,  and  proved,  that  fo  admirably 
condruded  was  that  Conllitution,  that  it  contained  in  itfelf  a pro- 
vifion  for  cafes  of  the  greateft  emergency.  But  it  was  faid,  that 
the  mode  prcpofed  went  beyond  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe.  He  had 
on  a former  debate  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  it  down  as  a maxim 
that  the  power  that  neceffity  creates,  neceffity  limits.  He  fliould 
adhere  to  that  pofition,  and,  in  adhering  to  it,  contend,  that  the 
prouofed  mode  of  ordering  a Commiffion  under  the  Great  Seal, 
and  afterwards  another  Commiffion  to  give  the  King’s  affent  to  the 
Bill,  did  not  exceed  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  but  that  the  propo- 
rtion of  addreffing  the  Prince  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  Regency, 
did  go  far  beyond  it.  When  the  Houfe  had  faid  that  it  was  their 
right  and  duty  to  provide  for  fupplying  the  defect  of  the  Royal 
Authority,  they  clearly  meant  to  empower  themfelves  to  order  the 
Commiffion  under  the  Great  Seal  now  propofed,  to  be  iffiued.  He 
declared,  it  appeared  to  him  ridiculous  to  exclude  the  Prince  from 
his  fituation  as  a Peer  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  order  to  make 
him  ad  as  a King.  Pie  defired  not  to  be  underftood  as  abandoning 
the  Precedents  on  their  Table.  Pie  relied  on  the  Precedent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  that  reign,  there 
were  as  great  Lawyers  as  lived  in  this  day,  or  as  would  live  pro- 
bably in  the  time  to  come  ; there  were  alfo  in  that  reign  fome  of 
that  defeription  of  perfons,  who  might,  properly  fpeaking,  be 
termed  ufurpers,  but  both  defections,  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former,  he  well  knew  in  all  things  wifhed  to  have  the  fandion  of 
law  for  every  one  of  their  proceedings.  It  had  been  his  duty,  a* 
it  neceffiarily  was  the  duty  of  thofe,  who  were  from  their  fituationa 
called  upon  for  advice  what  were  the  proper  and  legal  fleps  to  be 
taken  in  fuch  an  emergency,  to  inform  themfelves  fully  of  all  th« 
Precedents-our  Hi dory  afforded.  He  had  not,  he  was  free  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  all  his  application  to  the  fubjed,  been  able  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  what  had  been  the  adual  fad,  with  regard  to  the 
Commiffions  iffiued  under  the  Great  Seal  in  the  early  part  of  i 
the  reign  of  Plenry  the  Sixth,  but  of  this  he  was  certain,  that  1 
many  of  them  neither  had,  nor  could  have  the  King’s  Sign  Manual 
affixed  to  them  ; and  yet  fome  of  the  founded:  and  mod  falutary 
*ds  en  our  Statute  Book  had  paffied  during  that  period.  He  could 
*ot  but  obferye.  Sir  John  Paid,  that  thofe  perfons,  who  were  willing 
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to  give  away  the  Rights  of  the  King  without  fcruple;  and  to  Inveft 
the  Prince  with  all  the  Royal  Authority,  in  the  life-time,  and 
during  the  reign  of  his  father,  Teemed  to  think  only  of  the  cafe  of 
infancy.  \\  hen  he  talked  of  the  allegiance  he  owed  to  his  Sove- 
reign, it  had  been  ridiculed  under  the  idea,  that  it  was  idle  to 
boafl  of  allegiance  to  him,  who  was  incapable  of  affording  protec- 
tion. To  thofe  who  pleafed  themfelves  with  that  fpecies  of  rea~ 

* > ~ o Recent  was  to  leave  a child, 

an  infant  of  fix  months  old,  how  would  he  like  fuch  a do&rine  to 
be  then  infilled  on?  The  prefent  Commilfion,  he  laid,  expreffed 
that  it  was  made  by  confent  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  ; there- 
fore,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  Hated  the  cafe  to  which  he  referred. 
As  the  Bill  was  merely  to  conftitute  a Regent,  it  was  quite  a mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  it  was  pa  (Ted  by  one  perfon  or  another, 
fo  long  as  it  paired  in  the  name  of  the  King  upon  the  Throne. 
Sir  John  adverted  to  the  precedents  in  the  reign  of  George  the  ' 
Second,  when  Lord  Hardwicke  had,  in  the  year  1754,'  put  the 
Great  Seal  to  two  Commiffions,  one  containing  general  powers 
granted  to  certain  Commiffioners  to  hold  a Parliament,  the  other 
to  give  the  Royal  AfTent  to  the  fingle  Bill  that  had  paffed  in  that 
arhament,  a Bill  of  Naturalization.  He  compared  thefe  two 
om  millions  with  the  Commilfion  then  under  confideration,  and 
t at  which  it  would  be  necelTary  to  iffue  when  the  Bill  (hould  have 
pafied  the  two  Houfes  and  be  ready  for  the  Regal  Agent.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  he  faid,  appeared  to  him  to  have  his  doubts,  whether 
the  general  powers,  conveyed  by  the  firft  Commilfion,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  authorize  thofe  Commiffioners  to  give  the  Royal  Agent 
to  the  Bill  that  afterwards  paffed  ; and  he  collefled  that  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  entertained  fuch  doubts,  from  the  circumibnce  of 
his  having  iffued  a fecond  Commilfion.  But  he  obferved,  that  ‘ 
ord  Hardwicke  had  chofen  to  referve  thofe  doubts,  and  not  to  de- 
cide upon  them  by  the  terms  in  which  the  two  Commlir 
I™"-  »■>  'SUr  eSea  on  each  other,  „,e  W “ “ “ T 
the  noble  Lord  to  inferc  a claufe  i„  ,h,  .<^.“1 ” * 

pmmj  that  the  one  Hould  not  ale»  the  other.  Sir  John’tJei 

■a  ed  on  thefe  c.rcumlWs,  and  added  a variety  0f  other  per 

tment  obfervations  which  we  have  not  opportunity  to ft, ^ T 

•oncluded  a very  able  fpeech  with  declaring,  that  he  had™! 
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c!  favoured,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  explain  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Powys)  the  ground  on  which  the  Motion  refted;  whether 
he  had  done  it  fatisfadorily,  or  no,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  could 
alone  decide. 

Mr.  Wyndham  began  with  faying  he  fhould  not  have  rifen  to  fay  a 
word  that  day,  but  for  what  had  fallen  from  the  Learned  Gentle- 
man who  fpoke  lad.  As  the  argument  then  Hood,  they  knew  not 
on  what  grounds  the  authors  of  thole  proceedings  refled  them. 

On  one  hand  it  was  faid,  that  they  were  ading  upon  neceftity, 
upon  another  that  they  were  ading  upon  law.  It  was,  he  con- 
ceived, impodible  that  both  pofitions  could  be  true.  T.  he  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  in  his  opening  had  clearly  dated,  that  the 
neceftity  of  the  cafe  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  irregularities, 
and  he  had  heard  the  fame  dodrine,  Mr.  Wyndham  faid,  dated 
elfewhere,  and  yet  the  learned  Gentleman  who  fpoke  lad  had 
declared,  that  there  was  no  exiding  necefiity,  but  that  the  pro- 
ceeding propofed  was  ftridly  legal,  and  that  to  addrefs  his  Royal 
Highnefs  to  take  upon  him  the  Regency  was  clearly  illegal. 
Amidd  thefe  jarring  opinions,  Gentlemen  might  furely  doubt  the 
neceftity  aderted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding aderted  on  the  other.  Mr.  Wyndham  faid,  that  wonder- 
working machine,  the  political  capacity  of  the  Sovereign,  was  the 
grand  fpring  of  all  the  arguments  on  which  the  Gentlemen  of  a 
certain  profefiion  relied.  He  explained  what  he  conceived  to  be 
meant  by  that  expredion,  in  terms  dripped  of  the  technical  obfeu- 
rity  in  which  the  expredion  was  involved,  and  contended  that  the 
Royal  Prerogatives  were  attached  not  merely  to  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  to  the  King’s  political  authority.  He  rejeded  the 
idea  of  the  aft  they  were  about  to  take  being  a legal  one,  and 
faid,  when  from  neceflity  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
an  irrefponfible  aft,  he  conceived  it  to  be  much  more  fafe,  that  it 
fhould  dand  upon  its  own  ground,  didinguifhed  as  an  irregular 
proceeding  judified  only  by  necedity.  I hey  would  then  know 
what  it  was,  and  poderity  would  know  on  what  its  merits  ha4 
refted.  Mr.  Wyndham  took  notice  of  the  learned  Gentleman  who  ' 
had  fpoken  early  in  the  debate,  and  had  faid,  the  argument 
againft  the  motion  amounted  in  fad  to  an  adertion,  that  they 
had  the  power  to  make  the  law-maker,  but  not  the  law  whereby 
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he  was  to  be  made.  That  was,  he  faid,  the  very  dillindHon  that 
in  his  mind  applied  in  the  prefent  inflance.  He  reafoned  upon 
the  diltindlion,  and  put  the  cafe  of  a Patron  having  a right  to 
prefent  to  a living.  The  Patron  could  not,  he  faid,  fill  the  living 
himfeli,  and,  it  he  was  corredtly  informed,  a clergyman  who  had 
an  advowfon  in  his  own  gift,  could  not  appoint  himfelf  to  it,  but 
by  a fpecial  procefs.  After  urging  this,  and  a great  variety  of 
logical  arguments,  to  prove,  that  declaring  that  adf  was  an  adt  of 
the  King,  when  there  was  no  King,  and  they  all  knew  there  could 
be  none,  was  a counterfeit  and  a delufion  ; and,  after  throwing  a 
confiderable  ffiare  of  ridicule  on  the  proceeding,  Mr.  Wyndham 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  never  gave  a vote  with  more 
heartfelt  conviction  againfl  a motion,  than  he  Ihould  give  it  againfl: 
the  motion  then  under  confideration. 

The  Majier  of  the  Rolls  reminded  the  Houfe,  that  he  had  before  pepp,r 
defired,  if  gentlemen  had  any  amendment  to  propofe,  that  they  Arden, 
wouid  fiate  it,  and  tnat  it  might  be  debated.  No  fuch  amend- 
ment had  been  propofed ; gentlemen  would  do  well,  therefore,  to 
confider  the  queition  before  the  Houfe ; it  was,  whether  there 
fhould  be  a Commiffion  iffued  under  the  Great  Seal  to  open  the 
Parliament?  It  was  univerfally  admitted,  that  there  ought;  the 
only  Queition  was,  who  ought  to  iflue  that  Commiffion  ? No  per- 
fen,  therefore,  had  dated  any  means  of  providing  for  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  except  his  Right  Honourable  Friend,  and  the  Com- 
mittee having  no  other  Propofition  before  them,  were  bound  to 
decide  upon  that.  All  the  arguments  that  had  been  advanced 
againil  the  prefent  Refolution  went  againfl:  the  Refolutions  already 
voted.  The  Committee,  therefore,  after  having  voted  thofe  Re- 
folutions, which  the  Houfe  had  agreed  to,  and  which  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  alfo  agreed  to,  would  not 
furely  now  undo  all  that  was  done,  and  by  a fide-wind  contradift  - 
thofe  Refolutions  which,  upon  full  deliberation,  and  after  lone 
debate,  they  had  voted.  The  Maker  of  the  Rolls,  with  great 
ability  and  fuccefs,  purfued  his  argument,  and  clearly  proved  that 

\ C llep  ProP°fed  was  a neceffiary  one,  and  naturally  arofe  out  of 
the  former  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  upon  the  fubjeft. 

’ There  was  here  a flrong  cry  of  Quejlion  ! Quejlion  / 
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Mr.  Demp.  Mr.  D emptier  neverthelefs  rofe,  and  after  waiting  till  Order 
could  be  reftored,  obferved,  that  if  ever  there  was  a fubjedt.  on 
which  gentlemen  ought  patiently  to  liften  to  the  arguments  of 
each  other,  it  was  that  on  which  they  were  debating ; becaufe  it 
was  no  queflion  of  politics,  but  a quefifion  about  the  mode  of 
appointing  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  f Vv  ales  Regent;  a 
iituation  in  which  they  had  «11  agreed  to  place  ■ m,  as  the  mod 
proper  perfon  to  fill  that  high  office,  and  Th  cl  fte.-ed  as  to  the 
bed  means  of  making  his  Royal  Highnefs  Regent,  wuh  lead 
injury  to  the  Conftitution.  Mr  Dempder  rene  t his  argument 
in  favour  of  refer  ting  to  one  expedient,  indeed  of  uiiuing  the 
circuitous  mode  of  proceeding  recommended  b\  t e • •’•■t  Hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Although  the  <!o  might  be 
prevailed  on  to  fuppert  the  Right  lion.  Gen.  email’s  . c.-  fitiort 
that  night,  Mr.  Dempder  f id,  he  truded  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  when  he  came  coolly  to  reflect  on  the  poflible  ill  con- 
fequence  of  edabli filing*  ftuh  a precedent,  would  fee  the  propriety 
of  adverting  to  the  Ample  mode  of  addrefling  the  Prince  of  Wales.* 
and  requefliug  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  take  upon  himfeif  the  Re- 
gency, with  all  the  powers  of  the  R.oy  1 Prerogative. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid,  he  had  liflened  with 
great  attention  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  as  every  thing 
that  fell  from  him  in  that  Houfe  was  of  great  weight,  and  well 
worthy  their  attention,  but  nothing  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  in  the  Deb<r.e,  would  induce  him  to  alter 
his  fentiments;  that  he  had  not  formed  his  opinion  lightly,  nor 
without  very  mature  confideration  ; and  fo  far  from  changing  his 
ground,  and  reverting  to  the  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
take  on  himfeif  the  Regency,  when  they  came  to  report  the 
Refolution,  as  hinted  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  fliould,  if  the 
Committee  voted  the  Refolution,  move  that  the  Report  be  brought 
tip  that  night,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  it  up  to  the  Lords 
the  next  day. 

The  Queflion  was  at  length  put,  and  the  Refolution  was  agreed 
to  without  a aivifion. 

The  Houfe  was  then  refumed,  and  the  Report  ordered  to 
l>e  brought  up.  It  was  brought  up  accordingly,  read  a firft  and 
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fecond  time,  and  agreed  to.  A Motion  was  then  made  and  car- 
ried, that  a Conference  be  required  with  the  Lords  on  the  fubjefl 
of  their  former  Conference,  and  that  Dudley  Ryder,  Efq.  do 
requeit  the  fame. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  moved  the  Queftion  of 
Adjournment,  when  the  Speaker  begged  before  he  put  the  The  Speak- 
Queftion,  that  the  Houfe  would  favour  him  with  their  attention er* 
refpetfing  a matter  that  referred  to  the  iituation  in  which  the 
PiouL  had  done  him  t lie  honour  to  place  him.  At  the  beginning 
cf  a Parliament,  he  faid,  it  was  ufual  for  every  Speaker  to  be 
prefented  to  tne  King,  to  make  his  excufes,  to  receive  the  Royal 
approbation,  and  to  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Houfe, 
as  to  freedom  of  debate,  &c.  and  laftly,  to  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  King  as  to  any  thing  that  the  Speaker  might  have  occafion  to 
fay  on  behalf  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  When  a new  Speaker 
was  cholen  in  the  middle  of  a Parliament,  though  he  was  intro- 
duced to  make  his  excufes,  and  receive  the  Royal  approbation,  he 
did  not  make  the  claim  of  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Houfe, 
but  barely  begged  indulgence  for  what  he  might  himfelf  have 
occaiion  to  lay.  The  prelent  circumftances,  appeared  to  him  not 
kritfly  to  warrant  either  of  thefe  modes  of  proceeding,  and, 
therefore,  unlefs  he  ihould  receive  the  exprefs  commands  of  the 
Houie  what  conduct  to  purfue,  he  Ihould  govern  himfelf  entirely 
by  the  precedents  of  the  Reiteration  and  the  Revolution. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after  a paufe  of  a few  feconds, 
faid,  it  feemed  to  be  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Houfe,  that  the  Mr*  PIt* 
Speaker  ihould  govern  himfelf  by  thofe  precedents,  which  he  had 
referred  to,  that  ot  the  Reftor^tion  and  that  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Burke  rofe  as  foon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fat 
down,  and  obferved  that  every  itep  they  took  was  attended  with  Mf*  Eurk?* 
frefh  difficulty.  They  had  juft  fet  up  a phantom  to  reprefent  the 
Great  Seal,  and  now  their  Speaker  was  to  bow  before  it,  and  to 
claim  their  rights  and  privileges  from  a creature  of  their  own 
creation.  After  abandoning  the  precedent  of  the  Revolution  in 
addreffing  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  take  the  Crown,  they  were 
g-  mg  to  refort  to  the  precedent  of  the  Revolution  in  another 
jnftance.  If  it  were  fit  to  be  adopted  in  the  one  cafe,  he  wiihed 
to  know  why  it  had  not  been  thought  fit  to  be  followed  in  the 
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other.  They  had  fet  up  fielion  for  the  Great  Seal,  and  thus  hav- 
ing invaded  the  Conftitution,  the  next  ltep  they  took  was  to  dif- 
grace  the  Iloufe  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  to  Mr.  Burke,  and 
reminded  him,  that  the  death  of  the  late  Speaker  having  added 
to  the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  the  Houfe  had 
thought  proper  to  a£t  upon  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  chufe  a 
new  Speaker,  without  waiting  for  the  Royal  Pieafure  to  be  figni 
fed  on  that  point.  With  regard  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s 
quekion,  why  it  had  been  lit  to  adopt  the  precedent  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  one  cafe,  and  to  abandon  it  in  the  other?  The  reafon 
was  obvious;  in  the  one  cafe  the  precedent  of  the  Revolution 
applied,  and  in  the  other,  it  did  not.  The  Convention  Parlia- 
ment had  agreed  to  addrefs  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  become 
King.  Why  ? Becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  Throne  was  vacant. 
They  could  not  now  addrefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon 
him  the  Regency,  becaufe  the  law  knew  no  fuch  thing  as  a Re- 
gent, and  becaufe  the  Throne  was  full,  the  King  dill  living,  and 
having  a right  to  retain  his  Crown  as  long  as  he  exilled.  The 
bufinefs  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  appoint  a perfon  to 
exerciie  a portion  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  his  Majefty’s 
incapacity,  and  that  appointment  could  only  be  made  by  of 
Parliament. 

Co’oncl  Colonel  North  faid,  he  certainly  did  not  wiffi,  that  the  Speaker 
North.  fhQUlcl  prefent  himfelf  to  the  Commiffioners  in  the  Commiffion 
ordered  to  be  iflued,  becaufe  he  could  not  confent  that  he  ffiould 
humble  himfelf  before  perfons  of  their  own  rank  and  llation  ; but 
if  the  Parliament  had  been  to  have  been  opened  by  a perfon  repre- 
fenting  his  Majefty,  he  ffiould  have  thought  differently.  The 
Colonel  added  fome  words  more,  which  called  up 
TheSpeafcer  The  Sphaker,  who  faid,  he  believed  he  had  not  made  himfelf 
dearly  unuerflood  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman.  The  Speaker  then 
again  explained  the  three  things  which  it  had  been  cuftomary  for 
a new  Speaker  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  Parliament,  and  the  two 
of  them  which  it  was  ufual  for  a Speaker  to  do  if  chofen  in  the 
middle  of  a Parliament. 

>Ir.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  underftood  that  it  was 
intention  of  the  Speaker  to  conform  to  the  precedent  of  the 
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Revolution.  At  that  time  the  Convention  Parliament  had  chofen 
a Speaker,  and  when  King  William  was  afterwards  feated  on  the 
Throne,  that  Speaker  was  not  prefented  to  the  King.  That  was 
the  precedent,  which,  he  conceived,  the  prefeht  Speaker  would 
follow,  and  that,  confequently,  he  would  neither  De  prefented 
to  the  Commiffioners,  nor  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Houle,  which  had  been  already  claimed  of  his  Majefty,  nor  afk 

for  indulgence  of  any  thing  that  he  might  have  occafion  to  date  in 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Anjlruther  having  alked  what  was  to  be  the  next  lte?  Mr.Anftra 
taken  ? ther. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  hoped  the  two  Houfes  Mr*  Pitt- 
would  meet  early  next  day,  that  they  might  carry  up  the  Refolu- 
tion  to  the  Conference  foon,  and  having  the  Commiffion  ready 
fealed,  might  open  the  Parliament  forthwith,  and  as  foon  as  they 
had  done  lo,  and  came  hack  to  that  Houfe,  he  (hould  immediately 
move  for  the  Refolutions,  that  they  had  voted,  to  be  read,  and 
then  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  for  appointing  a Regent, 
founded  on  thofe  Refolutions.  * 

i he  Que  : on  of  adjourning  was  at  length  put,  and  the  Houfe 
rofe  immediately. 


'Thurfday , February  5. 

A petition  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  from  the  County  of 

York,  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Table. 


Regency  Bill. 

flie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  the  Bill  “ To  pro-  Mr.  Pitt, 
vide  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Perfon,  and  for  the 

adminiliration  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  the  continuance  of 
his  Majelty’s  illnefs.” 

Powys  rofe  as  foon  as  the  Bill  was  prefented,  and  defined  to  Mr.  Powys, 
know  before  that  or  any  other  Bill  was  read  a firft  time  whether 
the  Comm.llion,  under  the  authority  of  which  they  fat  as  a Par- 
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liament,  had  expired  or  not;  that  was,  whether  the  Commif- 
fioners  were  fun 61  i officio , or  hill  po defied  their  powers,  and  whe- 
ther another  Commifiion  would  not  be  necefiary  to  give  the  Royal 
AiTent  to  any  Bill  the  two  Houfes  might  pafs. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
Commifiion,  under  the  Authority  of  which  the  Parliament  was 
opened,  was  flill  in  full  force.  That  Commifiion  contained  words 
giving  powers  io  broad,  that  it  was  apprehended  by  fome  perfons, 
that  they  would  authorize  the  giving  the  Royal  Afient  to  any 
Bill  that  might  pais ; but  other  perfons,  who  grounded  their  opi- 
nions on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1754,  thought  diffe- 
rently. In  1754  Lord  Hardwicke  had  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a 
Commiflion  for  opening  the  Parliament,  and  to  a fubfequent 
Commifiion,  when  it  was  necefiary,  to  give  the  Royal  Afient  to  a 
Naturalization  Bill,  the  only  Bill  that  pafied  in  that  Parliament ; 
the  Royal  Afient  to  which  was  given  under  the  joint  authority  of 
both  Commifiions. 

Mr.  Pcivys  iaid  he  was  perfeftly  fatisfied,  but  he  thought  it 
necefiary  to  afk  the  quefiion. 

The  Attorney  General  begged  to  have  it  underfiood,  that  he  had 
merely  delivered  the  fentiments  of  an  individual,  and  he  wifiied 
other  Gentlemen  to  give  their  opinions  likewife. 

Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that  it  was  ufual  for  all  Commifiions  of 

* . 

the  kind  to  contain  words,  giving  a power  to  the  C'ommifiioners 
to  adjourn  and  prorogue  Parliament.  Tnofe  words  were  exprefsly 
left  out  of  the  prefent  Commifiion,  which  he  thought  extraor? 
din  ary. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  if  the  Hon,  Gentleman  would  ccn- 
fult  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  he  would  find,  that  at  different 
times,  different  Commifiions  had  been  iffued  for  opening  Parlia- 
ment. At  one  time,  fuch  Commifiions  gave  powers  for  giving 
the  Royal  Afient  to  Bills,  at  others  they  gave  powers  to  prorogue 
adjourn,  and  at  others,  the  powers  given  were  merely  thofe  of 
opening  Parliament,  and  continuing  it  open.  On  the  prefent 
occafi on,  it  was  only  thought  necefiary  to  give  powers  to  open  the 
Parliament,  and  continue  it  open. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid  a few  words  relative  to  the  two  Commifiions 
iffued  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  year  1754. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Anfiruther  agreed  with  his  learned  Friend,  that  the  Com- Mr.  Anftnj 
miiil  ?n  was  a good  one,  if  not  liable  to  any  other  objection,  whe-thcr* 
ther  it  contained  powers  general,  or  powers  limited  or  fpecific. 

Mr.  Anilruther  reminded  the  Houfe,  that  the  argument  had  gene- 
rally run  in  the  courfe  of  the  debates,  that  a Commiflion  was  to 
iiTue,  authorizing  Commilfioners  to  give  the  Royal  AJfent  only,  to 
the  Regency  Bill.  If  no  new  Commiflion  iRued,  he  conceived 
under  the  general  words  of  the  Commiliion  laR  iifued,  that  the 
Commiilioners  were  left  to  exercife  their  difcretion,  and  give  either 
the  Royal  JJJent  or  DiJJent  to  the  Bill. 

The  Queibon  was  then  put,  “ that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a firR 
time.”  It  was  read  accordingly,  and  the  breviate  of  its  contents 
being  handed  to  the  Chair,  the  Speaker  proceeded  to  read  it. 

The  breviate  Rated,  that  the  Bill  authorized  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Fiince  of  Wales  to  exercile  all  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  and  to 
dl  of  Government  during  his  Majeliy’s  illnefs,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  MajeRy,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  his  Majeity  could  have  exercifed  the  fame,  lubjedl  only  to  fuch 
limitations  and  reltridlions  as  were  therein-after  provided.  It  then 
Rated  the  feveral  limitations  and  reftridlions  fpecihcally ; and  that 
it  contained  claufes  inveRing  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon  with 
Ki  Majeity,  and  adding  a Council  of  Advice  for  the  aid  and 
alliRance  of  her  MajeRy.  It  Rated,  that  the  faid  Council  was  to 
be  inveRed  with  peculiar  powers.  It  Rated,  alfo,  that  there  were 
Ciaufes  in  the  Bill,  providing  for  the  refumption  of  the  Royal 
Authority  in  the  perfan  of  his  MajeRy,  in  cafe  of  his  recovery ; 
fignifying,  that  by  advice  of  the  Queen’s  Council  and  upon  his 
MajeRy’s  ifiuing  his  Royal  Proclamation,  he  Riould  be  empowered 
to  refume  the  fame  ; and  it  contained  various  other  Claufes. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  the  Bill  appeared  to  contain  fo  many  Claufes, 
and  fome  of  them  of  the  moR  ferious  importance,  that  he  hoped,  Mf#  Burkc' 
anxious  as  they  all  were  for  every  poflible  difpatch  of  the  bufinefs 
and  the  reRoration  of  the  Government,  due  time  would  be  allowed 
for  the  fair  and  deliberate  difcuflion  of  the  various  Claufes.  The 
Bill  was,  he  faid,  a Bill  to  make  many  Kings,  which  of  itfelf  was 
a matter  that  deferved  very  nice  attention,  but  the  Claufe  autho- 
rizing his  MajeRy  to  refume  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority 
on  the  Aiggeftion  of  the  Queen’s  Council,  proceeded  on  an  idea 
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fo  unfair,  fo  wild,  and  abfurd,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  fo  new 
to  the  Houfe,  having  never  been  once  hinted  at  in  debate,  that 
it  demanded  a mod:  jealous  conhderation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expreffed  a wilTi  that  Gentle- 
men would  not  go  into  any  Debate  upon  the  Bill  before  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  and  underftan'ding  it.  The  Bill  would, 
he  had  learnt,  be  printed  by  the  next  day,  in  time  for  its  delivery 
before  the  Houfe  met.  When  Gentlemen  had  the  Bill,  therefore, 
to  perufe,  they  would  be  better  able  to  difcufs  its  contents  than 
they  could  be  from  merely  hearing  the  breviate  of  the  Bill  read, 
which  containing  only  a general  fummary  of  its  feveral  Claufes, 
could  net  give  them  fo  clear  an  idea  of  the  object  and  provilion  of 
its  Claufes,  as  they  would  receive  from  examining  its  detail.  If  the 
fadl  were,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  dated,  that  the  pro- 
vifion  for  his  Majedy’s  refumption  of  his  Royal  Authority  was 
unfair,  wild,  and  abfurd,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  pronounce  it,  before  he  had  read  the  Claufe, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  proceeding  upon  that  conviction  would  be 
for  the  Houfe  to  decide,  whether  they  would  be  ready  to  go  into 
the  Committee  upon  the  Bill  on  Saturday.  He  owned,  he  hoped 
that  the  Bill  would  be  read  a fecond  time  the  next  day,  and  that 
the  Houfe  would  be  ready  to  go  into  a Committee  upon  it  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Burke  faid  a few  words  in  fupport  of  his  former  argument, 
on  the  novelty  of  the  propofition  contained  in  the  Claufe,  em- 
powering his  Majefty  to  refume  his  Royal  Authority. 

Mr.  Sheridan  alfo  urged  the  fame  topic,  obferving,  that  the 
Bill  was  ordered  to  brought  in  on  the  Rcfolutions,  that  it  had  been 
voted  ; if,  therefore,  it  contained  any  new  matter  not  grounded 
on  any  thing  contained  in  thofe  Refolutions,  the  Order  of  the 
Houfe  had  been  departed  from,  and  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  fuf- 
fered  to  proceed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  begged  that  Gentlemen 
would  avoid  entering  into  any  fort  of  converfation  whatever  on 
the  fubjeCt,  till  from  reading  the  Bill,  they  had  been  enabled  to 
make  themfelves  mailers  of  its  detail.  If  any  one  of  its  Claufes 
in  the  confideration  of  the  Houfe  fhould  be  deemed  improper,  the 
Houfe  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  difpofe  of  it ; or  if  any  of 
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its  Claufes  required  amendment,  they  would  have  a fit  opportu- 
nity of  amending  the  fame.  This  he  was  certain  of,  that  how- 
ever it  mQht  ftrike  Gentlemen  that  the  Claufe  was  a new  one, 
which  provided  for  his  Majelty’s  refumption  of  his  Royal  Autho- 
rity, when  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  health, 
the  principle  of  that  Claufe  was  by  no  means  novel.  No  Gentle- 
man in  that  Houfe  could  objeft  to  the  idea,  that  proper  provi- 
fions  fhould  be  made  to  enable  his  Majefty  to  refume  his  authority, 
when  he  fhould  recover.  It  had  been  a principle  much  debated, 
and  on  which  there  had  been  no  difference  of  opinion,  nor  was  it 
poflible  that  any  difference  of  opinion  fhould  fubftft  on  fuch  a 
fubjeft.  Jf,  therefore,  the  claufe  fhould  after  examination,  be 
found  inadequate  to  its  objed,  the  Houfe  would  be  able  to  correft 
its  defedts,  whatever  they  might  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  Grey  faid,  he  did  not  mean  to  debate  the  Bill  before  he  had  Mr.  Grey, 
read  it,  and  underftood  its  detail,  but  fure  he  was,  that  there  was 
not  a greater  nor  a more  ardent  defire  oti  one  fide  of  the  Houfe 
than  on  another,  to  provide  effectually  that  his  Majefly  might  be 
enabled  to  refume  his  Royal  Authority,  as  foon  as  he  fhould 
recover.  Certainly,  every  man  mull  agree,  that  every  neceffary 
proviilon  ought  to  be  taken  for  that  purpofe,  but  he  could  not  but 
obferve,  that  allowing  his  Majefly  to  refume  the  exercife  of  the 
Royal  Authority  upon  the  advice  of  the  Queen’s  Council,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  only,  without  tbe  interposition 
and  cognizance  of  Parliament,  did  upon  the  face  of  it  appear  to 
be  a moil  novel  and  extraordinary  provifion. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  it  was  by  no  means  the  Mr.  Pitt, 
purport  of  the  Claufe  in  queftion  to  enable  his  Majefty  to  refume 
tne  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  by  virtue  of  iffuing  his  Tingle 
Proclamation,  as  gentlemen  appeared  to  imagine.  To  remove 
the  impreflion  that  muft  neceffarily  prevail,  if  fo  ftrange  an  idea 
were  fuffered  to  go  abroad,  he  muft  fhortly,  and  in  the  abftraft, 
ftate  the  nature  of  the  provifion  contained  in  the  Claufe  alluded 
to.  The  Claufe  provided,  that  upon  its  appearing  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  majority  of  her  Council,  that  his  Majefty,  was  fully 
reftored  to  his  health,  and  upon  his  Majefty’s  requiring  a Privy 
Council  to  be  fummoned,  and  fignifying  fuch  requifition,  under 
kis  fign  manual,  to  the  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council,  or  Secretary 
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fary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  a Privy  Council,  confining,  a$ 
well  of  tkofe  who  had  been  Members,  as  thofe  who  were  Mem- 
bers, ufually  fummoned,  fhould  be  convened,  at  which  his  Ma- 
jelly  and  the  Queen  fhould  be  prefent  when  his  Majefty’s  Phy- 
iicia.u  fhould  be  examined,  and  upon  its  appearing  to  the  majority 
of  the  Privy  Council  fo  fummorled,  that  his  Majelty  was  recovered* 
his  Majeliy  Ihould  be  authorized  to  refume  the  exCrcife  of  his 
Koval  Authority,  upon  the  bluing  of  his  Royal  Proclamation  for 
that  purpofe,  figned  not  only  by  his  fign  manual,  but  counterligned 
by  the  majority  of  the  faid  Privy  Council,  and  that  Parliament 
Ihould  immediately  be  called  together  to  recognize  and  ratify  the 
proceeding. 

This  explanation  appeared  to  give  general  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
Houfe,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a iirfl  time  that  day, 
and  to  be  printcd4 


Friday , February  6. 

Regency  Bill,  and  Bill  Providing  for  the  Care  of  the 
King's  Person  and  Household. 


Mr  I‘i«  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  fecund  reading  of  the  Bill,  “ To  provide  for  the  care  of  his 
“ Majefty’s  Royal  Perfon,  and  fur  the  Adminillraticn  of  the  Roya! 
“ Authority,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  Illnefs.” 

On  the  Speaker’s  putting  the  Quefticn,  “ that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a fecond  time,,, 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  rofe,  and  declared  himfelf  aftonifhed  that  the  Bill 
fhould  be  piopofed  to  be  read  a fecond  time,  without  the  Houfe 
having  heard  a Cy liable  as  to  what  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  as 
opened  and  adfed  upon  by  the  claufes  and  provifions  of  the  Bill, 
were.  Pie  had,  he  faid,  often  known  the  principles  upon  which 
a Bill  had  been  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  either  totally  loft  fight  of 
in  the  Bill  itfelf,  or  fo  violently  ftrained  and  departed  from  in  the 
various  claufes,  that  fcarcely  a fingle  principle  upon  which  the 
Houfe  had  refolved  to  legiilate,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bill,  or  to 
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be  found  entire.  It  behoved  the  Houfe,  therefore,  at  all  times,  to 
watch  great  and  important  Bills  narrowly,  and  to  fee  that  thev 
were  not  deceived  and  deluded ; and  that  while  they  meant  and 
had  refolved  to  pafs  a Bill  for  one  purpofe,  they  were  not  induced 
to  pafs  a Bill,  containing  provifions  to  anfwer  a very  different  pur- 
pofe. There  might  poffibly,  he  fajd,  exift  fome  doubts  as  to  the 
conliitutional  and  legal  competency  of  the  charafler  in  which  they 
were  then  proceeding  to  aft  as  a branch  of  a perfea  legiflature  ; in 
argument  and  in  debate,  he  and  others  had  much  queflioned  the 
validity  of  the  Commiffion,  under  the  authority  of  which  Par- 
liament had  been  opened  ; but  admitting  for  the  prefent  that  there 
had  been  exercifed  a competent  power  to  make  the  Houfes  a Par- 
liament, and  enable  them  to  do  the  aft,  upon  which  they  were 
proceeding,  they  ought  to  fee  what  the  Bill  was,  before  they  went  ' 
on  with  it,  and  therefore,  though  he  meant  not  to  debate  the  fub- 
jea  at  large,  he  fhould  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Houfe,  before  they  read  the  Bill  a fecond  time,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  provifions,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
Refolutions  that  the  two  Houfes  had  come  to,  were  now  attempted 
to  be  made  ufe  of  and  carried  into  efteft.  Never  furely,  Taid  he 
was  there  a time  when  the  people  of  England  and  that  Houfe 
were  10  called  on  to  fee  what  they  were  doing,  and  to  examine 
with  every  poffible  degree  of  prudence  and  forefight,  the  ferious 
and  important  confequences  what  they  were  doing  might  lead  to. 
H.s  Mnjefly  s incapacity  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority  had  been 
eftab lifted  to  the  conviftion  of  the  two  Houfes,  in  a manner  that 
e t all  poffibility  of  doubt  out  of  the  queftion  ; indeed,  if  the  ex 
animations  of  his  Majelty’s  Phyfkians  had  not  taken  place'  the’ 
faa  would  be  too  clear  to  have  admitted  a difpute,  from  a Ireat 
variety  o,  confequences  not  ncceffary  to  be  detailed,  becaufe  they 
were  confequences  which  they  not  only  all  faw  but  felt.  The  du- 
ration  of  his  Majelly’s  malady,  the  turns  it  might  take,  the  dif- 
gu.fes  ,t  might  affume,  lay  hidden  in  the  fecret  recedes  of  the  dif- 
p editions  of  Providence.  His  Majefty  was  infane,  but  his  malady 
as  not  bke  that  of  feme  other  pe.fons  who  were  under  confine- 
ment in  houfes  and  places  deflined  for  fuch  purpofes,  intermit- 

Vari°U!’  fu!’jea  t0  ^cid  intervals,  and  occaf.onal 

rifitations  of  reafen,  but  his  faculties  were  totally  eciipfed ; not  a 

partial 
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partial  eclipfe  wanting  Tome  digits  of  completion,  but  a total  and 
entire  eclipfe.  They  were,  therefore,  to  fupply  the  defedt  in  the 
exercij'e  of  the  Royal  Authority.  The  prefent  Bill  was  indefinite 
in  its  duration,  becaufe  that  bold  Promifer,  Dr.  Willis,  himfelf, 
could  not  fix  a probable  time  for  the  chance  of  his  Mcjefty’s  being 
capable  of  recovering  fufficiently  well  to  be  fit  and  able  to  refume 
the  exercife  of  his  Royal  fun&ions ; and  as  Dr.  Willis,  in  the  fan- 
guine  temper,  ungoverned  zeal,  and  impetuous  rafhnefs  of  his 
mind,  could  not  take  upon  him  to  decide  what  would  be  the  du- 
ration of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  it  was  not  likely  that  phyficians  of 
more  moderate  minds,  of  cooler  judgments,  and  of  more  fober 
reafon,  ffiould  take  upon  them  to  decide  the  duration  of  the  ma- 
lady that  had  Ilruck  at  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire,  and 
wounded  every  thing  that  was  Sovereign,  either  in  the  political  or 
natural  capacity  of  the  King  upon  the  Throne.  Not  any  thing 
like  a moderate  time,  therefore,  had  been  promifed  for  the  dura- 
tion  of  his  Mnjedy’s  illnefs;  the  malady  of  the  Monarch  confe- 
quently  was  fixed  to  no  known  definite  time,  and  at  that  moment 
a Bill  was  brought  in  totally  to  feparate  and  parcel  out  the  Royal 
Authority,  fo  as  leave  only  the  chance  of  a Government  neceffia- 
rily  fo  weak  and  impotent,  as  to  be  fcarce  able  to  Hand  at  all.  All 
limited  power,  Mr.  Burke  laid,  was  from  its  nature  feeble,  and 
the  circumftance  of  its  being  only  temporary  and  uncertain,  ren- 
dered it  Hill  more  deficient  in  vigour  and  in  efficacy.  The  fird 
objedl  of  the  Bill  was,  he  obferved,  to  nominate  a perfon  to  hold 
this  weak  and  almoft  ufelefs  Government.  The  next  purpofe  it 
avowed  its  aim  to  effieft,  was  the  raifing  a power  in  oppofition  to 
that  Royal  Authority.  Thofc  who  gave  fuch  powers,  were  clearly 
to  be  the  mailers  of  them,  and  there  could  no  doubt  remain  but 
that  the  Bill  was  drawn  with  a defign  to  anfwer  the  ra(h  ends  of 
the  mad  and  daring  ambition  of  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  whofe 
conduct  had  but  too  plainly  manifelled  his  view  and  his  intentions. 
Thus  there  was  a partition  of  power,  in  which  the  Prince  was  def- 
tined  to  have  no  other  than  an  official  character,  while  all  the  Palaces, 
Offices,  and  Dignities,  were  given  to  another.  This  partition  was 
more  odious  and  offenfive  than  the  famous  Partition  Treaty  rela- 
tive to  the  fucceffion,  on  the  death  of  the  lalt  Prince  of  the  Houfe 
of  Aultria.  It  was  a partition  founded  on  a moil  wicked  and  ma- 
licious 
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Kcious  principle  ; every  thing  that  was  degrading  and  reftri&ive, 
every  thing  that  ftamped  a fufpicion  on  the  charaCler  of  the  Prince, 
and  conveyed  a grofs  affront  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  by  holding 
him  out  as  a perfon  not  to  be  trufied,  as  a perfon  whom  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  fufpeCt,  and  were  likely  to  be  deceived  by,  was  done 
by  what  was  withheld  in  the  Bill ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
that  was  graceful,  all  that  was  honourable,  all  that  was  calculated 
to  hold  up  a character  as  great,  virtuous,  and  meritorious,  was 
given  where  an  Oppofition  was  fet  up  to  oppofe  and  counteract  the 
executive  Government.  The  Bill  affeCled  to  give  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, and  tended  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a fadtitfn  againlt  that 
authority.  Its  real  objeCl  was  to  defeat  the  preferable  claim  of  the 
Piince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency,  in  the  very  moment  that  the 
Cdaiiti  had  Been  in  praftice  and  in  effeCl,  found  to  be  irrefiftible, 
and  to  fet  up  what  had  been  termed  the  equal  Right  of  a SubjeCl, 
as  paramount  to  the  Prince’s  Right.  Mr.  Burke,  with  great 
warmth,  declaimed  upon  the  purport  of  the  Bill,  in  the  view  of 
which  he  chofe  to  coniider  it,  and  among  a variety  of  other  invec- 
tives againfl  ir,  faid,  the  doarine  of  divine  right,  which  had  been 
exploded  in  the  Houfe  of  the  Stuarts,  was  now  revived  in  favour 
of  another  Houfe.  The  prefent  Minifter  he  underftood  had  been 
called  an  heaven-born  Minifter.in  another  place;  they  might  fairly 
fuppofe,  therefore,  that  he  had  a divine  right  to  take  to  himfelf  a 
larger  portion  of  power  and  of  patronage  than  he  chofe  to  leave 
to  the  Prince  on  the- Throne  ; and  when  he  faid  the  Prince  on  the 
Throne,  he  begged  to  be  underftood  as  alluding  to  the  Prince  of  . 

^ .lies,  fitting  on  the  Throne  in  his  delegated  character,  on  the 
ben  a If,  in  the  name,  and  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  father.  But  ' - 
if  the  Minifter  was  already  declared  by  one  of  his  fanatics  to  be 
-2n  heaeven-born  Minifter,  he  did  not  wonder  at  his  confidering  him- 
feif  as  a Cling  under  the  influence  of  a divine  right,  and  that  he 
Ihould  go  any  lengths  to  fecure  the  power  that  he  aimed  at.  By 
the  prefent  Bill,  all  the  powers  of  diftributing  honours,  and  even 
charity,  were  denied  the  Regent.  There  were,  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
served, a variety  of  lefler  inftances  of  bounty  annexed  to  the 
rown,  that  the  Regent  was  moll  invidioufly  reftrained  from. 

ere  were  employed  by  the  Houfhold,  painters,  architects,  poets, 

‘ oriographers,  and  many  other  arcilts  and  artificers  of  different 
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degrees,  ranks,  orders,  and  defcriptions,  to  reward  whom,  tlm 
Prince  was  deprived  of  every  poflible  opportunity*  He  was  left 
without  a table,  without  any  provifion  that  refembled  the  fhadow 
royalty,  further  than  what  he  had  enjoyed  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
from  his  Majefty’s  perfonal  bounty.  Mr.  Burke  enlarged  upon 
this  topic  confiderably,  and  with  his  cuftomary  ardour  of  expref- 
fion.  Though,  he  trulled,  he  honoured  her  Majeiiy  as  much  as 
any  other  fubjeft,  he  did  not  think  fhe  ought  to  have  that  pa- 
tronage. She  might  be  nominated  to  hold  it,  but  he  was  confident 
the  exercife  of  it  would  devolve  into  other  hands.  The  Bill  was 
calculated,  he  faid,  to  eclipfe  the  Royal  dignity,  and  to  reduce 
the  Regent  to  an  official  charafter,  which  was  a fcandal  to  the  na- 
tion, and  the  more  fo,  as  coming  from  thofe  who  were  thought 
men  of  honour,  and  therefore  he  fitould  confider  it  as  a wicked, 
bafe,  and  unjuft  aftion,  not  more  degrading  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  'than  difgraceful  to  the  perpetrators.  By  the  Bill,  refpon- 
fibility  was  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  faddled  by  hav- 
ing all  the  onerous  duties  of  Government  impofed  on  him,  without 
having  any  grateful  powers  to  counterbalance  the  burthen,  while 
the  dignity,  fplendour,  and  real  diftribution  of  emoluments,  were 
given  to  the  Minifter.  The  Bill  meant  not  only  to  degrade  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  whole  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  who  were 
to  be  outlawed,  excommunicated , and  attainted , as  having  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  county  ! [Some  Gentlemen  fmil- 
ing  at  the  extent  of  this  dc&rine,  and  the  vehemence  of  emphafis 
with  which  it  was  delivered]  Mr.  Burke  burft  out  into  a moil 
violent  pafiion,  and  reprobated  the  conduft  of  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe,  and  charged  them  with  degrading  the  Royal  Family,  fow- 
ing  the  feeds  of  future  diitrndions  and  difunion  in  that  family, 
and  with  proceeding  to  aft  TREASONS,  which  the  juftice  of  their 
Country  would  one  day  overtake  them  for,  and  bring  them  to  tual— • 

Mr.  Burke  was  interrupted  by  a loud  and  general  cry  from  the 

other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  of  Order ! Order ! 

Mr.  Gammon  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  both  at 
the  fame  time  on  their  legs,  but  the  latter  obtained  the  hearing. 

Mr  pht  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  rofe  to  fpeak  to  Order. 

When  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  chofe  to  indulge  himfelf  with 

a direa  attack  upon  him  in  the  iiyle  of  inveaive,  in  which  he  was 
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accuflomed  to  deliver  himfelf  in  that  Houfe,  he  feldom  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  interrupt  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  call 
him  to  Older,  or  indeed  to  make  him  any  anfvver,  becaufe  his 
fpeeches,  from  their  extraordinary  ftyle,  and  the  peculiarly  violent 
tone  ot  warmth  and  of  pallion  with  which  they  were  generally  de- 
livered, feldom  failed  to  give  that  impreflion,  which  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  directed  wifhed  them  to  give;  but  when  the  ads  of  the 
Houfe  were  called  in  queltion,  and  a Bill  avowedly  founded  on 
principles  which  the  Houfe  had  fanCtioned,  by  voting  them,  after 
much  difculfion  and  debate,  in  the  fornl  of  diftind  Refolutions, 
were  laid  to  amount  to  the  outlawing,  excommunicating , and  attaint 
ing  the  whole  Houfe  of  Brunfvyick  ; and  the  Houfe  was  told  dif- 
tindly  and  unequivocally,  that  they  were  proceedings  ^TREA- 
SONS, for  which,  at  a future  day,  it  would  be  overtaken  by  the 
jultice  of  their  country,  and  brought  to  trial,  he  did  hope  that  the 
Houfe  would  interpofe  its  authority ; and  when  fuch  a violent 
breach,  not  only  of  order,  but  of  common  decency,  was  committed, 
that  it  would  oblige  Gentlemen  to  reftrain  their  violence,  and  not, 
underv  the  pretence  ot  pallion,  fuller  themfelves  to  be  betrayed  into 
into  tuch  irregular,  dilorderly,  and  unfeeming  condud. 

Mr.  Gammon  rofe  bkewife  declaredly  to  fpeak  to  Order,  but  pro-  Mr.  Ga»? 
ceeding  to  mention  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  themon* 
liberty  of  alluding  to  an  expreliion  made  in  another  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament by  a noble  Duke,  to  vvhqm  he  had  the  honour  to  be  re- 
lated-  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Speaker,  who  informed  the 

Hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  he  rofe  to  obje&  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  fpeech,  he  Ihould  have  interrupted 
Imn,  and  made  hisobjedion,  when  the  expreliion  that  he  meant  to 
call  in  quehion  had  fallen  from  him. 

Mr.  Burke  rofe  again,  and  faid,  whenever  he  ufe'd  any  words  Mr.  Burke, 
that  were  diforderly,  he  prefumed  thofe  who  thought  proper  to 
call  him  to  Order  would  Hate  what  the  diforderly  words  were,  as 
well  to  convince  the  Houfe  that  he  had  been  diforderly,  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  explain  his  meaning  in  a regular  manner.  With  re- 
gard to  the  charge  of  pallion,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  imputed  to  him,  he  confefled  that  he  had  exprefled  himfelf 
with  warmth,  originating  from  a deep  confideration  of  the  great 
impurtance  of  the  fubjcd,  and  not  from  any  cenfurable  imbecility 
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of  temper ; fo  far  from  it,  it  would  have  been  cenfurable  in  him, 
or  any  man  poflefled  of  common  feeling,  to  have  reftrained  from 
that  indication  of  warmth  and  paffion  that  he  had  betrayed,  when 
talking  of  a Bill,  from  the  provifions  of  which  the  whole  Houfe  of 
Brunfwick  were  exprefsly  excluded.  When  he  faw  that  under  a 
pretence  of  providing  for  Government,  there  was  a provifion  made 
for  tumult,  diforder,  and  debility  in  that  Government,  he  felt  as 
a man,  confcious  of  the  fatal  effefts  of  fuch  confequences,  mull 
feel,  and  (poke  warmly  and  paflionately  upon  the  fubjedl,  but  that 
warmth  and  that  paffion  arofe  from  a due  fenfe  of  the  dreadful 
tendency  of  fuch  a provifion  ; and  when  ought  he  to  fpeak  of  it 
but  when  they  were  in  the  action  and  in  the  practice  of  that  very 
game  of  ambition  of  which  he  had  complained,  and  to  which  he 
imputed  all  the  ferious  and  fatal  confequences  that  he  had  Itatedr 
In  confidering  the  manner  in  which  that  game  of  ambition  was 
propofed  to  be  played,  and  the  meafures  that  were  reforted  to,  in 
order  to  render  it  fuccefsful,  and  to  fecure  that  fuccefs,  was  he  not 
to  look  to  the  views,  intentions,  and  defigns  of  thofe,  whofe  objeft 
it  was  to  win  the  game ; efpecially  when  thofe  meafures  were,  to 
the  lalt  degree,  dear  to  the  Conflitution,  and  obvioufly  tended  to 
aggrandize  certain  individuals,  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Country?  If  by  the  fort  of  fpeeches  he  ufually  made, 

« the  flyle  of  his  argument,  and  the  warmth  of  his  delivery,  he  ferved 
the  purpofes  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  th« 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him.  Sure 
he  was,  that  he  did  not  mean  that  what  he  faid  lhould  farther  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  objetfs,  and  certain  he  likewife  was,  that 
the  purpofes  of  ambitious  men  were  beft  ferved  by  concealing  all 
enquiry  into  their  fecret  motives  and  intentions,  and  reforting  to 
general  encomiums  on  their  conduct.  He  (hould  contend,  that  in 
examining  a Bill  that  tended  to  caufe  a total  revolution  of  the 
fplendour  of  this  country,  to  feparate  it  from  the  executive  go- 
vernment, and  to  give  it  toother  and  unknown  perfons,  he  had* 
a right  to  look  to  the  private  views  and  fecret  motives  of  thofe  who 
brought  in  fuch  a Bill,  if  he  found  the  whole  objeft  of  fuch  Bill, 
under 'pretence  of  a compliment  to  the  Ring,  was  calculated 
to  degrade  the  Royal  Family,  and  merely  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
«f  afcnbitious  men,  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  examine  into. 
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and  queftion  the  purity  of  the  motives,  defigns,  and  intentions  of 
its  authors.  Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  of  propriety,  or 
reafon,  or  common  fenfe,  had  Gentlemen  deemed  an  argument 
founded  in  fuch  a purpofe,  as  he  had  explained,  a fit  fubjett  for 
laughter?  Such  laughter,  and  fo  applied,  was  worfe  than  madnefs 
itfelf,  and  more  horrible  than  the  fenfelefs  ravings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches  who  were  chained  to  their  cells.  Mr.  Burke  urged 
this  argument,  declaring  that  he  had  not  raihly  nor  weakly  fuffered 
his  roafoning  on  fuch  a lubje^l  to  hurry  him  into  warmth,  but 
-contended  that  nothing  he  had  faid  was  deferving  of  laughter  or 
ridicule.  When  the  Houle  had  got  into  a Committee,  Mr.  Burke 
faid,  he  lhould,  he  hoped,  Ihew  that  he  was  able  to  fpeak  with 
temper,  and  prove,  to  the  convi&ion  of  prejudice  itfelf,  that  the 
arguments  he  had,  before  he  was  interrupted,  only  loofely  and 
generally  thrown  out,  were  founded  in  truth  and  ferioufhefs,  and 
well  worthy  the  folemn  attention  of  every  man  in  the  country: 
at  prelent  he  would  only  lhew  the  effects  of  the  Bill  collaterally. 
Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  to  touch  on  fome  of  the  provifions  in 
the  Bill,  which  were,  he  faid,  fo  far  new  to  the  Houfe,  that  they 
had  neither  been  expreficd  in  any  of  the  Refolutions,  nor  opened 
oi  hated  in  debate.  One  ol  the  fir  It  points  of  this  fort  that  he  had 
alluded  to  was  the  Privy  Purfe  of  his  Majelty,  which,  from  36,000!. 
a year,  had  been  encreafed  firft  to  48,000 1,  and  had  at  length 
fwelled  up  to  60,000 1.  a year.  That,  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
heard  nothing,  was  by  the  Bill  to  be  withheld  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  to  have  no  Privy  Purfe;  fo  that  by  the  Bill  they 
would  feparate  from  him  the  table,  honour  and  hofpitajity  belong, 
ing  to  Royalty,  and  were  going,  for  what  they  knew,  to  create  a 
fund  for  bribing  Members  of  Parliament,  by  entrufting  the  Queen 
with  the  care  and  application  of  fuch  an  enormous  fum  of  money. 
They  gave  luch  a large  lum  not  for  what  the  King  would  have  done, 
were  he  well,  and  in  health,  but  for  her  Majefty’s  guejjing  what  the 
King  would  have  wifhed  to  have  done,  were  he  well;  while  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Regent,  was  neither  fuffered  to  acl  liberally  for 
him  lei  f,  nor  to  think  what  his  Royal  Father  would  have  had  done. 
They  had,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  heard  of  the  Queen’s  girdle,  the  Queen’s 
ihoes,  the  Queen’s  mantle,  and  other  parts  of  her  perfonal  attire, 
as  heads  of  expence  under  the  Civil  Lift;  but  they  had  never  be- 
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fore  heard  of  the  Queen’s  having  an  enormous  fum  allowed  her 
for  guqjjing  what  the  King  would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  in- 
fane. Mr.  Burke  considered  this  part  of  the  Bill’s  probable  ope- 

i m , B ' 

ration  in  a variety  of  views.  The  Queen  might,  he  faid,  be  re- 
garded as  the  King’s  truftee  for  accumulation,  or  his  truftee  for 
aiftributing  it,  to  nobody  knows  who.  The  fum  might  be  given 
away  in  penhons  to  fupport  the  faction,  and  in  bribes  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  Houfe.  The  Privy  Purfe  in  hi  § Majefty’s  hands  had 
been  refponfibly  placed  ; according  to  the  Bill  it  was  to  be  ertrufted 
where  there  was  no  refponfibility  whatever;  and  if  the  Bill  Should 
pafs  that  Houfe,  it  would  manifeft  that  they  were  relolved  not  to 
abate  a (hilling  of  the  money,  about  the  very  difpofition  of  which 
they  did  not  know',  nor  exprefs  any  defire  to  know  a fy liable. 

After  dwel.ing  on  this  cbjedt  of  the  Bill  for  fome  time,  Mr, 
Burke  adverted  to  that  part  of  it  which  comprehended  the  provi- 
fions  for  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon,  from  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  obferved,  was  exprefsly  excluded.  Perhaps,  he  laid, 
that  exclufion  was  proper  ; but  why  was  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal 
Family  excluded?  Was  he  to  be  laughed  at  for  faying,  that  fuch 
a general  exclufion,  upon  the  face  of  it,  appeared  as  if  the  whole 
Houfe  of  Brunfw'ick  were  outlawed,  excommunicated,  and  attainted 
of  High  Treafon  ? Plad  the  reft  of  the  family  no  intereft  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  King’s  perfon  ? Had  they  exprefted  that  they  had 
no  wifh  for  his  recovery?  Plis  Majefty’s  perfon,  and  his  Majefty’s 
money,  what  fecurity  was  there  for  either?  The  language  of  the 
Bill  clearly  was,  “ Oh!  keep  the  Prince  from  both,  and  let  them 
lie  at  the  mercy  and  the  will  of  the  kites  and  the  crows  of  the  air!” 
There  feemed  to  be  no  other  difquaiification  for  coming  near  the 
Royal  perfon,  and  having  any  lhare  in  the  care  and  guardianlhip 
of  the  perfonal  property  of  the  King,  but  the  having  fprung  from 
his  Royal  loins.  H is  Majefty’s  money  and  jewels  feemed  to  be 
made  the  confideration  of  three  obje&s ; hrft  to  conlider  what  they 
were,  pext  w'here  they  were,  and  laftly  in  whole  hands  they  were 
to  be  intruded  ; and  in  the  latter  confideration  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  King’s  affe&ionate  and  dutiful  fon,  his  loving  brothers,  the 
Pukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland,  and  his  other  fens,  Prince 
Wiilism  Henry  pnd  Pripce  Edward,  were  exjprefsly  excluded, 
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and  deemed  unworthy  of  any  fhare  in  that  trud,  in  which  they  had 

undoubtedly  the  fird  intered  and  the  deeped  concern.  How  did 

they  know  but  fo  large  a fum  as  the  amount  of  the  Ring  s Privy 

Purle,  (which  his  Majedy,  had  he  been  fane,  might  have  con- 

fented  to  reduce  to  its  former  amount,  in  alleviation  of  his  over- 

burthened  Civil  Lift,  and  to  prevent  its  being  again  brought  to 

Parliament  for  an  additional  increafe)  was  intended  to  be  given  to 

jobbers  and  monied  ipen,  to  bribe  them  to  adhere  to  the  fa&ion 

fet  up  in  oppofuion,  and  as  a place  of  arms  againd  the  executive 

government?  Was  he  then  to  be  laughed  at  for  faying,  that,  by 

the  Bill,  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  were  excluded,  proferibed,  and 

attainted  ? ^ 

The  next  part  of  the  Bill  that  druck  him  as  mod  extraordinary 

and  highly  obje&ionable,  was  that  claufe  which  gave  the  Queen’s 

Council  the  power  to  pronounce  his  Majedy  recovered,  and  redore 
► 

his  Majedy  to  his  Government.  An  exclamation  of  hear  / hear  ! 
coming  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  Mr.  Burke  faid.  Gentle- 
men a&ed  wifely  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  what  would  follow 
from  being  heard,  but  he  would  repeat  the  expreffion.  The  powers 
given  to  the  Queen’s  Council  to  pronounce  his  Majedy  recovered, 
and  redore  him  to  the  exercife  of  his  Royal  Authority,  were  mod 
extraordinary.  The  claufe  did  not  even  fpecify  of  what  number 
of  the  Queen’s  Council,  thofe  gifted  with  fo  extraordinary  power, 
were  to  confilt ; that  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the  filling-up  of  a 
blank.  He  reded  much  remark  on  this  circumdance,  and  faid, 
that  Parliament  had  been  deemed  competent  to  dethrone  a Sove- 
reign, but  when  they  came  to  the  return  of  a King  to  the  exercife 
of  his  Royal  functions,  the  whole  power  was  given  to  a Council, 
to  condd  of  nobody  knew  who.  Mr.  Burke  declared,  he  would 
for  the  prefent  touch  but  on  fome  few  of  the  heads  of  that  Monder, 
and  that  as  faortly  as  podible.  They  had  declared  the  King  in- 
capable of  exercifing  his  Royal  Authority,  after  a full  and  folemn 
examination  of  his  Mujedy’s  Phylicians ; but  whether  he  was  to  be 
deemed  capable  of  refuming  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority, 
or  not,  was  not  to  depend  on  any  examination  had  by  them.  Be- 
fore his  Majedy  had  been  declared  incapable  by  Parliament  and 
before  they  had  afted  on  that  declaration  of  incapacity,  his  Ma- 
jedy’s  Phyficians  had  undergone  four  feparate,  folemn,  and  feru- 
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pulous  examinations;  one  before  the  Privy  Council,  two  before 
that  Houfe,  and  one-  upon  oath  before  the  other  Houfe.  Thus 
Parliament  had  exercifed  all  its  own  powers  of  inveftigation,  and 
fuperadded  thofe  of  another  of  great  authority.  Why  was  there 
not  to  be  at  leaft  as  fcrupulous  an  examination  of  his  Majefty’s 
health,  when  a motion  of  fo  much  public  importance,  as  his  re- 
fuming bis  authority,  was  to  be  decided?  Out  of  perfonal  delicacy 
and  refped,  the  Houfe  had  proceeded  carefully  to  examine  into 
and  afcertain  the  fad  of  his  Majefty’s  incapacity,  before  they 
grounded  any  proceeding  upon  it;  and  was  it  iefs  important,  left 
necefiary , when  the  queftion  was,  whether  the  country  was  to  be 
governed  by  a perfon  in  his  fenfes  or  not,  that  the  fad  fhould  be  at 
leaft  as  corredly  afcertained  with  refped  to  h:s  JVIajefty's  recovery? 
As  the  Bill  ftood,  until  her  Majefty  lliculd  think  lit  to  aftert  that 
the  King  was  well,  the  people  were  not  to  know  it.  If  the  Council 
were  jninifterial,  and  if  his  Majefty  were  well  enough  to  lit  in  a 
chair  at  the  head  of  that  Council,  the  Bill  provided  that  he  ftiould 
be  declared  capable.  Mr.  Burke  expatiated  on  this  at. fome  length ; 
he  faid,  it  was  putting  the  whole  power  of  changing  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Willis  and  his  keepers;  a perfon  who 
had  been  infane  might,  he  contended,  be  fo  fubducd  by  coercion 
and  feverity,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  prevailed  on  to  ad  the  farce 
appointed  him,  of  appearing  for  a fttort  period  to  have  recovered 
his  intelieds.  He  maintained  the  difficulty  of  getting  a man  to 
fwear  that  a perfon  who  had  loft  his  utiderftanding  was  reftored, 
and  in  his  fenfes,  compared  with  the  eafe  of  getting  a man,  from 
the  condud  and  converfation  of  another,  to  fwear  that  he  was  out 
of  his  fenfes.  He  urged  the  utter  impofiibility  of  bringing  it  to 
proof,  whether  a perfon  who  had  been  in  fane  was  perfedly  reco- 
vered or  not.  What  was  likely  to  be  the  natural  condud  of  a per- 
fon fo  happily  reftored  ? Undoubtedly  his  firft  object  would  be  to 
revive  thoie  domeftic  feelings,  acareft  to  the  human  heart!  Were 
the  King  to  recover,  and  had  it  in  his  power,  would  he  not,  on 
the  reftoration  of  his  intelieds,  jirft  call  his  deareft  fon,  the  Prince  , 
of  Wales,  into  his  prefence?  Would  he  not  next  alk  for  his  next 
fon,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal  Progeny?  Did 
the  Bill  provide  for  this?  No.  The  whole  was  to  be  done  in  a 
blind  manner,  in  the  dark,  and  in  a way  moil  liable  to  fufpicion^ 
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and  to  queftion.  The  whole  was  a fcheme  under  the  pretence  of 
pronouncing  his  Majefty  recovered,  to  bring  back  an  infane  King. 
Thofe  who  conceived  that  the  proof  of  a man  had  recovered  his 
underltanding,  was  to  depend  on  affidavits  and  entries,  forgot  that  a 
found  King  naturally  courted  public  infpeftion,  and  was  defirous 
cf  being  examined,  and  his  recovery  eltabliffied  to  the  convidion  of 
his  fubjeds. 

Mr.  Burke  reiterated  his  obj-edions  to  the  Bill,  and  laid  great 
ft  refs  on  that  of  the  Houle  of  Brunfwick  being  excluded  from  any 
ihare  of  the  guardianlhip  of  the  King’s  perfon.  He  declared  he 
did  not  fufped  the  Queen  of  being  capable  of  ading  improperly, 
but  as  a public  man,  it  was  his  duty  to  fufped  lituations  and  temp, 
rations,,  that  might  pervert  the  purefl  mind,  and  draw  it  afide  fiotn 
tne  llrait  path  of  reditude,  and  thus  render  her  Majefty  the  tool  of 
ambitious  men.  He  reprobated  the  Bill  on  account  of  its  malevo- 
lent afped,  in  excluding  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and  for  its  ma- 
licious attempt  to  guard  againft  evils  from  a quarter,  whence  none 
were  expeded  to  come,  and  laying  a quarter  open,  whence  they 
were  molt  to  be  dreaded.  The  Houfe,  he  faid,  had  proceeded  ftep 
after  itep,  and  been  led  on  to  do  that,  which  if  propofed  alto- 
gether, would,  he  was  perfuaded,  have  been  rejeded  by  every 

man  of  honour.  Like  Macbeth,  who  after  having  murdered  Dun- 
can and  Banquo,  exclaimed 

I am  in  blood 

Stept  in  io  far,  that,  ffiould  I wade  no  more. 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er, 
they  found  themfelves  inclined  to  proceed  from  not  daring  to  trace 
back  their  Heps.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  had  thought  it  necelfary  to 
throw  out  this  preliminary  feries  of  loofe  remarks,  not  doubting 
but  if  they  were  coolly  and  ferioufly  attended  to,  they  would  call 
forth  thofe  of  men  of  greater  abilities  than  himfelf,  and  like  the 
man  who  hrft  raifed  a fpark,  he  ffiould  fee  that  fpark  kindle  into  a 
flame  hereafter.  He  added  fome  further  general  remarks  on  the 
Bill,  and  declared,  that  he  had  done  what  he  intended,  namely, 
Lid  open  briefly  the  provihons  of  the  Bill,  that  he  ffiould  be  au- 
tnonzed  hereafter  to  compare  thofe  provifions  with  the  declared 
principles  on  which  the  Bill  had  been  ordered  to  be  brought  in, 
ana  to  compare  thofe  principles  back  again  with  the  Provifions’, 
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and  he  did  not  doubt,  but  fooner  or  later.  Gentlemen  would  fee! 
in  their  own  breaks  as  he  felt.  Before  he  fat  . down,  Mr.  Burke 
took  notice  of  a charge,  that  he  faid,  had  been  brought  againft 
him  of  having  attacked  a noble  Duke  for  declaring  in  the  other 
Houfe,  that  the  Minifler  was  an  heaven-born  Minifler.  He  had 
heard,  through  the  public,  that  fuch  an  expreffion  had  been  made 
ufe  of  in  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  but  he  had  not  been  pre- 
fent  at  the  time,  or  in  the  place  himfelf.  A Minifler  who  was 
heaven-born,  certainly  might  plead  a divine  right,  and  to  a 
divine  right,  he  faid,  he  always  Ihould  bow;  they  had,  before 
this,  heard  of  heaven-born  Monarchs;  and  an  heaven- born  Minif- 
ter,  he  was  perfuaded,  was  foon  likely  to  become  an  heaven-born 
Monarch. 

Mr.  Gam-  Mr.  Gammon  rofe  as  foon  as  Mr.  Burke  had  concluded,  and  en- 
tered upon  a defence  of  the  noble  Duke,  to  whom  he  had  before 
alluded.  Mr.  Gammon  faid,  his  noble  relation  [the  Duke  of 
Chandos]  in  the  courfe  of  debate  had  adverted  to  an  expreffion  of 
a noble  Earl,  the  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  below  him, 
who,  once  fpeaking  of  Lord  Clive,  had  termed  him  an  heaven- 
born  General ; and  had  faid,  that  when  the  fiourifhing  Hate  to 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  reflored  the  revenue, 
refources,  and  commerce  of  the  country,  were  confidered,  he 
thought,  the  term  of  an  heaven-born  Minifler  was  as  fairly  ap- 
plicable to  him,  as  an  heaven-born  General  had  been  to  Lord 
Clive.  Mr.  Gammon  faid,  he  had  ever  confidered  it  to  be  dis- 
orderly and  irregular  to  found  any  argument  in  that  Houfe  upon 
what  had  paffed  in  debate  in  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  ; but 
as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  feemed  to  intimate  his  intention  to 
fefume  his  reference  to  the  expreffion  ol  his  noble  relation  in  the 
Committee,  he  begged  leave  to  enter  his  claim  to  make  a reply, 
whenever  the  futjedl  Ihould  be  refumed.  Mr.  Gammon  faid,  he 
had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Bill,  and  therefore 
WQuld  not  be  led  into  its  difeuffion. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  miflaken  him.  He 
had  intimated  no  intention  again  to  animadvert  on  the  Noble 
Duke’s  expreffion,  but  had  merely  attempted  to  itate  the  inference 
and  deduction,  that  he  thought  might  fairly  be  drawn  from  that  ex- 
preffion. 
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The  Queltion  was  then  put,  and  the  Bill  read  a fecond  time. 

The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  committed  to  a Committee  of  tlib 
whole  Houfe  next  day. 

Mr.  Burke  laid,  as  the  firft  Claufes,  though  liable  to  fome  ob-  Mr.  Burke# 
jcftions,  were  not  liable  to  as  weighty  objections  as  the  latter 
Claufes,  which  contained  new  matter,  he  thought  it  would  be  moll 
advifeable  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  Committee  next  day,  than 
through  the  early  Claufes. 

'I  he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
decide  before-hand  upon  what  extent  they  fhould  proceed  to. 

When  they  were  in  the  Committee,  they  would  be  belt  able  to  de- 
cide by  the  length  of  the  difcullion  that  they  would  find  themfelves 
engaged  in. 

Mr.  Burke  fubmitted  to  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  and  the 
Houfe  immediately  adjourned. 


Saturday , February  yth . 

Assertion  of  Alderman  Sawbbidce. 

I t ' ' . / 

Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  rofe,  and  faid,  that  on  a former  day,  Mr.  $»w 
he  underllood,  one  of  the  Members  for  Devon  had  called  in  quef- bridSc* 
tion  his  affertion  in  another  place,  that  the  Devonfhire  Addrefs  had 
been  fabricated  in  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Sawbridge  faid,  it  was 
not  his  character  or  his  cultom  to  fport  wantonly  with  matters  of 
faCt ; he  had  heard  what  he  had  afTerted  from  a quarter  too  refpeCt- 
able  to  be  queltioned,  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  declaring, 
that  he  firmly  believed  the  fa&. 

Mr.  Rolle  faid,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  might  affert  what  he  Mr.  Rollc* 
plealed  in  the  Common  Council,  or  elfewhere,  but  the  faCt  was, 
that  he  neither  had  direClly  nor  indire&ly  communicated  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  Devonfhire  Addrefs  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  fhould  be  defervedly  held  the  meaneft  of  individuals  if 
he  went  down  to  his  Conftituents  as  the  emiffary  of  any  Minifter; 

never  faw  the  Addrefs  till  he  favv  it  in  Devonfhire,  and  when 
hc-faw  it,  it  was  in  the  prefence  of  many  of  his  Condituents. 

Mr,  Saw  bridge 
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Mr.  Sawkridge  not  anfwering, 

Mr.  Rolle.  Mr.  Bolle  raid,  he  would  meet  the  Hon.  Gentleman  oh  any 
ground  in  juftification  of  his  artertion. 


Regency  Bill. 


Mr.  Pitt. 


Str  Charles 
Gould. 


Mr.  Burke. 


This  converfation  was  interrupted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

The  order  being  read  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  “ To  provide  for  his  Majeily’s  perfon,  and 
“ for  the  ad  pi  in  libation  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  his  Ma-  1 
“jelly’s  illnefs,”  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Watfon 
took  his  feat  at  the  table. 

Sir  Charles  Gould  propofed  to  pollpone  the  oath  impofed  on  the 
Regent. 

This  occafioncd  a long  and  warm  debate. 

Mr.  Burke , the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , Lord  Maitland , 
Colonel  Phipps,  Sir  Jofeph  Ma-whey,  Mr.  Sheridan , and  Mr.  Burton 
took  part  in  it. 

On  the  Queflion  being  put,  the  Oath  was  carried. 

The  bufinefs  began  with  the  pollponement  of  the  Preamble  as 
ufual. 

% 

After  which  Mr.  Burke  objefted  to  the  words  “ Limitations  and 
Reftriftions  ” in  the  rtrlt  claufe.  The  objection  was  over  ruled. 


Uniformity  Clause. 

• v 

As  foon  as  the  Chairman  had  read  the  following  Claufe, 

“ And  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  nothing  in 
this  Aft  contained  lhall  extend,  or  be  conllrued  to  extend,  to 
impower  the  faid  Regent,  in  the  name,  and  in  the  behalf  of  his 
Majelly,  to  give  the  Royal  Alfent  to  any  Bill  or  Bills  in  Par- 
liament, for  repealing,  changing,  or  in  any  refpeft  varying  the 
order  and  courfe  of  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  this  Realm,  as  the 
fame  Hands  now  eflablilhed  in  the  illuilrious  Houfe  of  Hanover, 
by  an  Aft,  parted  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William 
$he  Third,  intituled,  “ An  Aft  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
ei  Crown,  and  better  lecuring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fub- 
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**  jeft  ;**  or  to  any  Aft  for  repealing  or  altering  the  Aft,  made  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  in- 
tituled, * An  Aft  for  the  Uniformity  of  public  prayers  and  ad- 
“ miniftration  of  facraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
‘r  for  ellabliftiing  the  form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  confecrat- 
" ing  Bilhops,  Priefts,  and  Deacons,  in  the  Church  of  England;*’ 
or  the  A<51  of  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  made  in  Scot- 
land, intituled,  “ An  Aft  for  fecuring  the  Proteftant  Religion, 

and  Preibyterian  Church  Government.” 

Lord  I'Jcrth  rofe,  not,  he  faid,  to  oppofe  this  Claule,  which  had  Ld,  Nortfc. 
been  inferted  in  all  Regency  Bills,  but  to  obferve  that  this  Claufe 
was  uniformly  preferved,  to  mark  the  fandity  of  the  Statutes  al- 
luded to,  and  to  Ihew  that  they  could  not  be  repealed,  without  a 
preliminary  confideration  of  the  fubjed  in  Parliament,  which  mull 
pafs  on  a fpecial  Bill  to  repeal  this  part  of  the  Bill  then  under 
confideration,  before  it  could  repeal  the  ads  it  recognized.  His 
Lordlhip  commended  this  additional  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way 
of  an  alteration  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  -and  de- 
clared it  had  his  entire  approbation. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  defired  to  underhand  fairly,  what  was  the  objcd  Mr.  Beta- 
and  extent  of  the  claufe  under  confideration.  If,  as  the  noble  (ay‘ 

Lord  faid,  it  was  not  binding  upon  the  Regent,  fo  as  to  prevent 
him  from  at  any  time  giving  his  affent  to  a Bill  that  might  here- 
after be  brought  in  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  off  the  dilqualifica- 
tions  impofed  al  prefent  on  Protellant  Diffenters,  and  was  merely 
meant  as  a frelh  proof  of  the  fandity  of  the  Statutes  in  fupport  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  Church  of  England  Ritual,  he  (hould  have 
no  objefhon;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  underllood  to  be 
binding  on  the  Regent,  and  that  under  the  idea  of  the  fluidity  of 
the  law,  as  it  Hood,  the  Regent  was  precluded  from  given  his 
affent  to  any  Bill  to  relieve  Protellant  Diffenters  from  being,  in 
confequence  of  their  religious  opinions,  fubjed  to  difqualifica^ons 
for  civil  offices,  he  (hould  have  many  and  flrong  arguments  to  urve 
again!!  it,  becaufe  he  thought  it  extremely  improper  to  do  th« 
collaterally,  which  if  done  at  all,  ought  to  be  done  diredly  and 
diihndly.  Mr.  Beaufoy  avowed,  that  he  fpoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Protellant  Diffenters,  who  had  applied  to  Parliament  for  relief 
om  the  Tell  Ad  two  years- ago,  and  who  were  fo  thoroughly  con- 
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vinced  of  the  Juftice  of  their  claim  on  the  candour  of  Parliament, 
that 'they  were  ffcill  of  the  opinion,  that  they  then  entertained,  and 
meant  again  to  appeal  to  their  deliberate  judgment,  and  refumed 
con  fide  ration. 

Sir  A.  Mac-  The  Attorney  General  ilated,  that  the  Claufe  did  not  go  to  the 
extent  that  his  Hon.  Friend  feemed  to  entertain  an  apprehenfion 
of : it  only  threw  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a repeal  of  the  Tell 
Aft.  It  obliged  Parliament,  before  it  proceeded  to  the  repeal  of 
that  Aft,  to  reconfider  the  fubjeft  thoroughly,  and  to  have  the 
prefent  Bill  before  its  eyes.  It  could,  Mr.  Attorney  faid,  have  no 
other  meaning  than  to  make  it  imperative  on  Parliament,  to  take 
all  the  Statutes  that  referred  to  the  fubjeft  into  their  confideration, 
whenever  Parliament  thought  proper  to  alter  the  Aft  of  Uni- 
formity, but  it  regarded  the  uniformity  of  the  church  of  England 
only. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  corroborated  what  the  Attorney 
General  had  faid,  and  explained  the  diHinft  view  of  the  Unifor- 
mity Aft,  which  related  to  the  Ritual  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  ceremony  of  prayer,  facrament,  &c.  of  that  church 
merely.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  nothing  con- 

t 

tained  in  the  claufe  in  queHion  would  either  direftly  or  collaterally 
preclude  the  Proteftant  Difienters  from  appealing  to  Parliament 
again,  when  ever  they  thought  proper.  When  that  refpeftable 
defeription  of  perfons  laH  applied  for  relief  from  the  Teft  Aft,  he 
had  Hated  his  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  fully  and  fairly,  and 
although  he  had  not  lince  heard  any  thing  that  had  weighed 
fufficiently  with  his  mind,  to  make  him  alter  his  opinion,  he 
agreed  with  his  Honourable  Friend,  who  fpoke  lafl  but  one,  that 
whatever  was  done,  refpefting  fo  important  a confideration,  ought 
not  to  be  done  collaterally,  fie  was  willing  that  the  queHion 
lhould  be  difeufied  fairly,  and  difcuiled  upon  its  own  merits^ 
independent  of  any  other  circumftance.  With  regard  to  the 
claufe  itfelf,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  the  Committee, 
that  the  particular  claufe  in  queHion  as  well  as  feveral  others  in 
the  Bill,  were  infer  ted  as  mere  matter  of  form  ; not  as  alluiive  to 
the  prefent  times  - or  any  peculiar  circum (lance  of  the  prefent 
times,  but  becaufe  they  Hood  in  other  Regency  Bills,  and  were. 
proviHons,  which  our  anceiior*  thought  it  necdUry  to  make,  by 
* . 
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way,  perhaps,  of  (hewing  a degree  of  fuperfluous  caution  on  a 
fubjed,  on  which  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  every  guar#:  and 
fecurity  that  human  prudence  could  invent. 

The  Claufe  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Marriage  Clause. 

When  the  Committee  came  to  the  following  Claufe  : 

“ Provided  alfo,  and  be  it  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
that  if  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs  George  Auguttus  Frederic,  Prince 
of  Wales,  (hould  not  continue  to  be  refident  in  Great  Britain,  or 
(hall  at  any  time  marry  a Papiit,  then,  and  in  every  fuch  cafe,  all 
the  powers  and  authorities  vetted  in  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs,  by 
virtue  of  this  Ad,  (hall  ceafe  and  determine.” 

Mr.  Rolle  rofe,  and  began  his  fpeech  with  defiring  leave  to  fay  Mr.  Rolle* 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  in  juttice  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
that  with  refped  to  what  he  had  to  offer,  he  had  not  had  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  him.  In  what  he  had  to  propofe,  he 
meant  nothing  perfonal  or  difrefpedful,  nothing  injurious  or  ' 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  any  individual.  He.  fpoke  from  the 
regard  he  had  to  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  which  were 
the  bulwarks  of  our  freedom,  and  out  of  veneration  for  the  H ;ufe 
of  Br  uni  wick  and  a witti  to  fecure  the  Protettant  fuccettion  in  that 
Houle,  becauie  that  fuccettion  would  fecure  our  liberty.  For 
theie  reafons,  and  with  thefe  views,  and  with  thcfe  views  only, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  propofe  an 
amendment  to  the  Claufe  then  under  conttderation,  and  he 
imagined  no  friend  to  the  Revolution,  the  Protettant  fuccettion, 
and  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  would  difagree  with  him,  in  wifhing 
that  the  Claufe  in  quettion  (liould  be  fo  worded  as  to  guard  againtt 
the  pottibility  of  danger  to  the  important  objects  to  which  he  had 
alluded*  Could  he  have  brought  himfelf  to  believe,  tha  as  the 
Claufe  ttocd  at  prefent,  it  was  fufficiently  ttrong,  he  would  not 
have  proposed  an  amendment  ; or  if  any  perfon  would  ttep  forward 
and  confirm  the  declaration,  folemnly  made  by  a Right  Hon. 

Gentleman  not  then  prefent,  in  that  Houfe  two  years  ago,  he 
/hould  be  fatisfied.  That  declaration  had  fatistted  him  at  the 
time,  nor  did  he  mean  to  impeach  its  credibility,  but,  as  doubts 
and  fcruples  had  nevertheless  been  dill  entertained,  without  doors. 
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he  wifhed  thofe  doubts  and  fcruples  to  be  effe&ually  filenced,  and 
that  t8e  queflion  might  be  fet  at  red:  for  ever.  He  might,  he  was 
aware,  be  a marked  man  hereafter  for  his  conduct  on  this  occafion, 
but  that  was  not  a confederation  with  him,  when  weighed  againft 
a fenfe  of  his  duty.  He  repeated  it,  that  he  meant  no  dilrefpeft 
to  any  perfon,  but  fpoke  merely  out  of  regard  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  With  refpeft  to  the  w'ords  of  his  amendment,  Mr.  Rolle 
declared  he  was  not  bigotted  to  them,  any  other  words  that  might 
be  propofed,  that  would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  would  equally 
pleafe  him  ; Mr.  Rolle  then  moved  to  infert,  after  the  words,  or 
Jball  at  any  time  jnarry  a PapiJ?,  thefe  words:  “ or  fhall  at  any 
time  be  proved  to  be  married,  in  fa&  or  in  law  to  a Rapid.” 

As  loon  as  Mr.  Watfon,  the  Chairman,  had  read  the  Amend- 
LordBd-  ment,  Lord  Belgrade  rofe,  and  declared  himfelf  extremely  forry 
*IWV(i'  to  differ  from  his  Hon.  Friend,  whofe  great  weight  and  refpedtabi- 
lity  judly  entitled  him  to  every  degree  of  refpedt  and  confidera- 
tion  in  that  Houfe,  but  differing  as  he  did,  on  this  occafion, 
with  his  Hon.  Friend,  he  thought  it  proper  to  date  the  reafons  of 
that  difference  of  opinion.  He  underftood,  that  at  a former  time, 
before  he  had  the  honour  of  a feat  in  that  Houfe,  when  it  was 
propofed  that  an  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  be  made,  his  Hon.  Friend  had  rifen 
and  declared,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  adt  confidently  with- 
duty  to  his  condituents  and  his  country,  if  before  he  voted  for  the 
arrangement  propofed,  he  did  not  defire  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  a rumour  of  a very  extraordinary  kind” ; and  with 
this  view,  his  Hon.  Friend,  he  underdood  had  put  the  quedion, 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  report  of  an  indiffoluble 
union  having  taken  place  with  a very  amiable  and  refpeftable  cha- 
racter, whofe  religious  opinions  differed  from  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  edablifhed  church  of  this  country.  A Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, whofe  abfence  that  day,  his  Lorddup  faid,  he  mod  finccrely 
p lamented,  and  efpecially  the  caufe  of  it,  had,  on  the  occafion 
referred  to,  rifen  immediately  and  faid,  in  the  mod  decifive  man- 
ner, that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  reports  in  quelhon, 
that  they  were  libellous,  and  neither  had  nor  could  have  any 
foundation.  Confidering  the  weight  due  to  the  aflertion  of  any 

individual  Member'of  that' Houfe,  and  particularly  to  the  afler- 
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titm  of  a Gentleman  of  the  character  and  authority  which  be- 
longed to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  queltion,  he  could  not 
think  that  there  exifted  any  the  fmalleft  occafion  to  difcufs  the 
validity  of  fuch  a rumour  over  again,  and  therefore  he  deprecated 
any  fuch  difcuffion,  as  not  likely  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  and 

1 1 u tied  that  his  Honourable  Friend  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

'I  he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord,  Mr. 
that  the  prefent  was  a Queltion  that  did  not  require  any  length  of 
Debate,  though  he  gave  his  Hon.  Friend  behind  him,  full  credit 
for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  though  he  believed  there  could 
hardly  be  found  a man  in  the  Houfe,  who  did  not  feel  that  his 
Hon.  Friend  had,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  a&ed  upon  the  mod: 
laudable  principles ; yet  he  mult  differ  from  him  entirely,  as  to 
the  neceffity  of  any  amendment  to  the  Claufe  in  queltion.  Thatr 
Claufe  had  been  one  of  thofe  to  which  he  had  alluded,  when  fpeak- 
ingof  the  Uniformity  Claufe,  he  had  faid,  feveral  of  the  Claufes  of 
the  Bill  were  mere  Claufes  of  form,  and  put  in  as  a matter  of 
courfe,  without  any  efpeciai  reference  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  Bill. 

The  fatt  was,  they  found  them  in  former  Regency  Bills,  and 
thought  they  ought  not  to  Ihevv  a lefs  cautious  regard  to  the 
iafety  of  the  Conftitutioh,  than  their  Predeceffors  had  deemed 
neceffary.  They  felt,  befides,  that  leaving  thofe  Claufes  out  of 
the  prefent  Bill,  was  more  likely  to  be  a matter  of  remark,  than 
letting  them  Hand  as  ufual.  Not  feeling,  therefore,  any  ground 
lor  departing  from  thefe  provifions  of  their  AnceRors,  they  had 
made  them  a part  of  the  Bill  ; but  for  thofe  reafons  only,  which 
he  had  explained,  and  not  from  any  idea  that  they  were  more 
applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe,  than  to  any  former  one.  With 
regard  to  what  his  noble  Friend  had  alluded  to,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  faid,  he  wifhed  not  to  advert  to  any  thing  which 
had  formerly  paffed  in  that  Houfe,  becaufe  that  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  prefent  Bill,  and  he  did  not  wifli  to  go  a 
Hep  farther  than  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  required. 

Sir  William  Dolben  began  with  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion,  sir  Wi’l 
t at.  his  Fionourable  friend  had  been  actuated  by  the  pureft^ken. 
motives  in  propofing  his  amendment.  He  was  perfeftly  convinced, 
that  his  Honourable  Friend  had  thought  the  amendment  neceflars 
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or  he  would  not  have  moved  it ; he  believed  his  Hon.  Friend  had 
conceived,  that  the  words  he  propofed  to  infert  were  necelfary, 
merely  to  quiet  and  fet  at  reft  the  doubts  that  had  been  entertain- 
ed, not  by  the  vulgar  and  the  mean,  but  by  great  lawyers,  and 
many  learned  men.  Such  doubts  ought  to  be  done  away  ; but 
he  did  not  wifh  that  the  amendment  fhould  be  excepted,  it  any- 
learned  Gentleman  would  rife  and  fay,  that  the  Clauie,  as  it  flood, 
was  fufficiently  ftrong  to  guard  againft  evafton,  and  l'ecure  the 
Church  and  State  from  any  difficulties  and  dangers  that  might  be 
brought  on  it,  by  fuch  a circumftance  as  that  taking  place,  to 
guard  againft  which,  his  Hon.  Friend  had  propofed  his  amend- 
ment. 

. The  Attorney  General  faid,  it  was  difficult  to  anfwer  the  Queftion 
of  the  Hon.  Baronet  direHly  and  fatisfaHorily,  becaufe  let  AH s 
of  Parliament  be  drawn  up  in  ever  fo  ftrong  a manner,  and  with 
all  the  precautions  that  human  prudence,  forefight  and  ingenuity 
could  devife,  it  was  impoilible  to  fay,  means  might  not  be  found 
to  evade  them  ; but  that  the  fecurity  given  by  the  prefent  Bill 
was  the  fame  as  had  been  given  in  former  times,  and  it  had  been 
deemed  fufficient  by  our  anceftors.  The  Hon.  Baronet  had  talked 
of  Rumours,  but  though  Rumours  might  caufe  enquiry.  Rumours 
could  not  be  made  a ground  for  that  Houfe  to  legiflate  upon. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  Rumour  in  queftion,  he  knew  not, 
nor  had  he  heard  of  any  thing  that  could  warrant  or  induce  him 
to  believe  it  to  have  any  foundation.  Sure  he  was,  there  was 
nothing  before  that  Houfe,  which  could  make  it  neceffary  for  them 
to  alter  the  Claufe  of  the  Bill  then  under  confideration,  and,  as 
far  as  experience  proved,  that  Houfe  never  had  proceeded  to 
legiflate  upon  matter  of  Rumour. 

Mr.  Wei  bore  Ellis  faid,  he  really  did  not  underftand,  what  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  meant  by  a marriage  in  fad  or  in  law  ; but  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  feemed  to  have  forgot  that  there  exifted  an  AH 
of  Parliament,  which  cxprefsly  declared,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
could  not  con  trad  a marriage  with  any  perfon,  without  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  confent,  fignified  under  his  ftgn  manual ; that  AH  of  Par- 
liament was  a full  and  fufficient  anfwer  to  every  thing  that  had 
been,  or  could  be  faid  on  the  fubjeH.  Mr.  Ellis  defired,  that  the 
12th  of  George  III.  might  be  read. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hatfell  accordingly  read  that  claufe  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Ad  which  provides,  that  previous  to  the  marriage  of  the  defeen- 
dents  of  George  the  Second  taking  place  lawfully,  his  Majefty’s 
confent  to  fuch  marriage  mult  be  £ rft  obtained,  and  fignified  under 
his  fign  manual;  which  confent  mult  have  the  fanftion  of  the 
Great  Seal  ,*  and  that  all- marriages  contrafted  without  the  royal 
con  lent  being  fo  formally  fignified,  were  declared  to  be  null  and 
void,  and  of  no  eireft  whatever. 

Mr.  Ellts  repeated,  that  the  Aft  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  the  Mr.  Ellis* 
only  an  Aver  given,  whenever  a doubt  was  ftarted,  whether  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  married  in  faft  or  in  law. 

Mr.  Rolle  deiired,  that  the  Preamble  to  that  Statute  might  be  Mr.  Rolle, 
read  ; which  having  been  read  accordingly,  Mr.  Rolle  faid,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  pronounce  upon  it,  but  he  had  heard  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  feme  of  the  firft  lawyers  of  this  country,  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  Aft  of  Parliament,  juft  referred  to, 
altered  or  aftefted  the  Claufe  in  the  Aft  of  William  and  Mary" 
which  enafted  and  declared,  that  any  Heir  to  the  Crown,  who 
married  a Papift,  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Crown.  Mr.  Rolle 
faid,  he  did  not  wifti  to  prefs  any  thing  upon  the  Houfe  that  was 
difagreeahle  to  them,  and  therefore  he  would  not  divide  the  Com- 
mittee ; he  was  confcious  of  having  done  his  duty  in  having  moved 
the  Amendment. 


Juft  as  the  queftion  was  about  to  be  put,  Lord  North  rofe,  and  Lord  North 
la,d’  in  an  fiver  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  talked  of  danger  arifinp- 
to  Church  and  State,  by  perufing  the  Aft  that  had  been  juft  read, 
it  would  appear  that  no  marriage  could  be  contrafted  of  the  kind, 
refpecttng  which  they  appeared  to  have  fuch  wonderful  apprehen- 
fions,  and  therefore  no  danger  could  arife  to  Church  and  State  in 
the  manner  apprehended.  It  had  of  late,  his  Lordlhip  obferved, 
been  the  conduct  of  the  two  Koufes  of  Parliament  to  aflame  the 
power  of  malang  laws ; as,  therefore,  the  proceeding  to  legiflate 
by  two  branches  of  the  Legiftature  might  be  queftioned,  perhaps 
fome  Gentlemen  might  be  difpofed  to  challenge  the  validity  of  an 
■Aft  of  Parliament  palled  legally  and  conftitutionally  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legiftature;  and  thence,  perhaps,'  the  queftion 
° the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke  kft.  In  3nfwer  to  all  fuch,  he 
wou.  only  fay,  that  if  it  were  a queftion,  whether  an  Aft  of  Par- 
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Lament,  regularly  pafted  under  all  the  due  forms,  with  the  joint 
concurrence  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  had  the  force  of 
law  ? that  queftion  could  not  exift  a fingle  moment,  without  fup- 
pofing,  that  all  the  bonds  of  the  political  Society  which  made 
their  Conftitution,  were  diftolved,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to 
a Hate  of  nature.  The  Ail  was  in  full  force,  and  fo  it  would 
remain,  unlefs  regularly  repealed  by  fome  fubfequent  Statute. 
With  reo-ard  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  motives  for  introducing  a 
difeuflion  that  could  have  no  effed,  but  only  tended  to  make  the 
Adis  of  the  Legiftature  doubtful,  and  to  raife  idle  and  mifehievous 
alarms  throughout  the  country,  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to 
pronounce  what  thofe  motives  were;  they  might  be  good,  they 
might  be  bad  ; certain  he  was,  be  the  motives  either  one  or  the 
other,  the  agitation  of  queflions  of  the  fort,  which  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  ftarted,  could  anfwer  no  wholefome  purpofe.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  declared,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Motion  without  dividing  the  Houfe.  He  thought  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  perfectly  wife  in  fo  refolving,  bccaufe,  if  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  rafh  enough  to  divide  the  Committee,  he  did 
not  believe  there  would  have  been  a fingle  perfon  to  have  divided 
with  him.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  mull  have  given 
Over  all  thoughts  of  having  tellers . His  Lordfhip  pufhed  this  rail- 
lery to  fome  extent,  and  repeated  his  arguments  in  rqfpedl  to  the 
validity  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Adi. 

Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Rolle  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe  together,  but 
the  latter  perfifled  in  keeping  on  his  legs,  and  obtained  a hearing. 
He  began  with  hoping  his  Hon.  Friend  would  pardon  him,  if  he 
faid  a very  few  words ; but  the  manner  in  which  the  Noble  Lord 
had  chofen  to  deliver  himfelf  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  he  could 
not  help  exprefling  his  furprize,  that  when  the  queliion  had  taken 
the  turn,  that  every  friend  to  that  union  and  quiet  which  the  Noble 
Lord  had  contended  for,  and  which  every  Gentleman  mufl  have 
anxioufly  wifhed  it  fhould  take,  the  Noble  Lord  fnould  have 
thought  it  either  necefthry  or  proper  to  endeavour  to  create  that 
diviiion  of  fentiment,  which  it  feemed  to  be  the  vvifh  of  the  reft 
of  the  Committee  to  avoid.  The  Noble  Lord  had  exprefled  him- 
felf  in  fo  taunting  a manner  to  his  Kon.  Friend,  that  he  feemed 
determined  if  it  were  poflibk  to  rifque  the  danger  of  effecting  an 
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appearance  of  difunion,  and  of  provoking  his  Hon.  Friend  to 
infill  on  that  divifion,  which  he  had  handfomely  declared  he  was 
willing  to  decline.  The  Nobie  Lord,  with  a degree  of  contemp- 
tuous and  infulting  raillery,  had  faid,  that  his  Hon.  Friend’s 
motives  might  be  good.  The  Noble  Lord,  therefore,  feemed  to 
doubt  them.  The  Noble  Lord  had  as  little  right  to  doubt  the 
motives  of  his  Hon.  Friend,  as  he  had  to  doubt  the  motives  of 
any  one  man  in  that  Houfe.  The  Noble  Lord  had  thought 
proper  to  treat  the  fubjeft  with  a degree  of  levity  and  of  ridicule 
by  no  means  (unable  to  its  gravity  and  importance;  and  fo  hoftile 
was  the  Noble  Lord’s  temper,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  them 
in  attempting  to  avoid  a difagreeable  difcuffion,  that  for  a variety 
of  reafons  had  better  not  have  been  gone  into.  But  luckily  the 
holbbty  of  the  Noble  Lord’s  temper  was  fo  harmlefs,  that  it  could 
not  roufe  them  to  a vigorous  defence  ; nothing  could  induce  them 
to  depart  from  the  line  they  had  taken,  and  to  which  they  were 
determined  to  adhere.  He  would  not,  he  declared,  go  in'to  the 
lLuilion  any  more  than  he  had  done  before;  it  was  fufficient  for 
him  to  fay,  that  he  took  the  whole  of  the  cafe,  together  with  the 
various  laws  that  bad  faffed,  and  all  the  circumftances  of  the  de- 

rr;  f0mer,y  made  in  that  «d  putting  there  into 

- kale,  they  were  enough  to  make  him  be  of  opinion,  that 

there  was  no  fufficient  reafon  for  the  Committee  to  think  the 

c .mfe,_put  into  former  Regency  Bills  by  their  anceftors,  was  not 

apprehTndld  ^ ^ *"■»  *“  "■***,  be 

Lord  North  an d Mr.  Sheridan  rofe  together,  but  as  foon  as  the  Lord 
latter  faw  that  the  Noble  Lord  was  up,  he  fat  down.  After  hav  ’ 
mg  oeen  fo  very  feverely  reprimanded,  his  Lordlhip  laid,  he  appre- 

e d f ^Tmtee  WOUld  ind“'Se  him  wi:1>  endeavouring  to 
d end  himfelf  for  a very  few  minutes : deficient  as  he  undofb 

d.y  m many  refpefls  was,  to  many  Hon.  Gentlemen  in  th  \ 

Houfe,  there  was  one  point  in  which  he  would  not  *ive  ' 

any  man.  He  appealed  to  thofe  who  had  fit  with  M f 7 ‘° 

years  in  Parliament,  whether  he  had  ever  b en  c n , 
uncandid  man  or  a mm  of  ' crnifidered  as  an 

had  ™ at  f V'°ry  9ua"elfome  difpofition  f He 

1 .4  . u,.  H...  „ ,P,  ' “ 

‘ «"»■>  Uy  ,h.  Hon.  G„,k^ 

' “J  “““  I*  .viol.  s„a 
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confequences.  He  thought  fo  Hill.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  faid,  he  wanted  to  provoke  the  Houle  to  a divilion.  His 
Lordfhip  declared  he  willied  for  no  fuch  thing.  If  there  was  a 
divifion,  he  probably  fhould  divide  with  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  and  he  feldom  had  that  honour;  and  as  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  generally  divided  according  to  the  ancient 
maxim,  divide  et  in:peray  he  Ihould  not  only  divide  with  him, 
but  command  the  objeft  he  divided  for.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
been  anxious  to  divide  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  on 
that  account  furely  a little  anxiety  might  have  been  pardoned. 
When  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  Amendment,  had 
faid,  he  would  not  divide,  he  had  faid  he  was  glad  of  it.  Where 
was  the  harm  of  that  ? With  regard  to  going  into  fubje&s  foreign 
to  the  purpofe,  he  could  not  admit  the  charge  ; lead  of  all  could 
he  admit  that  it  ought  to^come  from  a quarter,  where  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  a dangerous  doctrine  totally  unneceiTary  to  be  agitated, 
had  been  infilled  upon  fo  peremptorily,  that  although  the  doftrine 
had  never  been  queflioned.  Gentlemen  were  not  luffered  to  deep 
before  they  decided  it.  The  doctrine  cl  the  lion.  Gentleman 
over  the  way,  who  queltioned  the  validity  of  an  Aft  of  Parlia- 
ment regularly  palled,  under  all  its  forms,  by  the  three  blanches 
of  the  Legiflature,  he  mult  take  leave  to  fay,  was  of  ten  thou  fan  d 
times  the  importance  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Prince  s Right.  Was 
he  to  be  reprimanded,  if  he  mentioned,  that  he  thought  the 
difeuffion  of  it  dangerous  ? If  a Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
on  a fmaller  occafion,  wilhed  to  fettle  the  minds  of  men,  might 
not  he,  on  fo  great  an  occafion,  wifh  to  fettle  their  minds  alfo  ? 
His  Lord  drip  added  other  arguments  in  j unification  of  his  former 
jpeech,  contending  that  it  could  not  fairly  be  interred  trem  any 
part  of  what  he  had  faid,  that  he  was  a man  much  difpofed  to 
quarrel.  He  owned  he  had  fpoken  with  a little  warmth,  but  with 
much  lei's  than  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  often  ufed,  and 
with  more  candour  than  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ever 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Rolle  faid,  in  bringing  forward  the  difeuffion,  he  only 
meant  to  guard  the  Proteitant  Religion  in  this  Country  from 
danger;  that  he  was  confcious  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  fo 
far  was  he,  when  he  was  fatisfied  in  his  confcience  that  he  was 
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righ,  from  being  afraid  from  perfevering  and  maintaining  a point 
that  he  had  once  flarted,  that  he  would  perfifl,  if  he  flood  Angle, 
and  all  the  Houfe  was  againll  him.  On  the  prefent  occaflon,  it 
mattered  not  to  him  who  liked,  or  who  difapproved  of  what  he 
did  ; he  would  not  withdraw  his  Motion,  though  he  wilhed  not 
to  divide  the  Committee. 

Sir  William  Dolben  faid,  he  could  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  noble  Sir  W. 
Lord’s  candour  from  many  years  experience;  he  had  heard  him  ° 
attacked  again  and  again  without  mercy,  and  had  feen  him  bear 
the  mofl  fevere  reviiings,  and  the  mofl  taunting  reproaches,  with 
unexampled  patience  and  candour,  though  he  had  refilled  them 
with  great  firmnefs.  After  giving  the  noble  Lord  his  feeble  fup- 
port  for  many  years,  he  now  faw  the  noble  Lord  a&ing  in  a diffe- 
rent fituation,  and  he  might  almofl  fay  of  him,  Quantum  mutatus 
ab  illoy  Hector  ? With  regard  to  the  Claufe  in  queflion,  if  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  words  of  the  Claufe  as  they  flood  in  the 
Bill  were  adequate  to  the  purpofe,  he  for  one  would  have  them 
fland  ; if  not,  he  Ihould  approve  of  an  amendment ; either  that 
propofed  by  his  Hon.  Friend,  or  another  that  might,  in  the  gene- 
ral  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  deemed  more  adequate  ; becaufe, 
as  he  had  hinted  before,  doubts  had  arifen,  and  that  not  in  the 
minds  of  the  mean  and  vulgar,  but  in  the  minds  of  grave  and 
learned  men,  whether  a defendant  of  George  II.  if  he  married  a 
Papift,  would  not,  agreeably  to  the  Ad  of  Settlement,  forfeit  his 
right  to  the  Crown  ? 

Mr.  Martin  faid,  though  he  thought  it  unjuft  to  incapacitate  Mr.Martin 
any  man  from  holding  a civil  office  for  his  religion,  be  it  what 
it  might,  yet  there  was  fomething  fo  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  Britifh  Conflitution,  in  the  principles  of  the  Reman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  that  the  mofl  alarming  confequences  were  to  be 
dreaded  from  an  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Britifli  Crown  marrying  a 
Papiii  ; and,  therefore,  if  a divifion  had  taken  place,  and  no 
other  Gentleman  had  divided  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  amendment,  he  would  have  divided  with  him. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  had  lefs  to  fay  than  when  he  firft  pre-  Mr  cVrv 
fented  himfelf  to  the  Chairman,  becaufe  the  noble  Lord  in  the  da"‘  * 
blue  ribband  had  fo  ably  and  fo  completely  anfwered  his  purpofe 

°f  nfing  at  all‘  There  was>  undoubtedly,  a difpofiticn  on  the 
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fide  of  the  Houfe  on  which  he  fat,  to  treat  the  matter  without 
much  difculiion,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  Right  Hoi). 
Gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  raife  a warm  difcufiion,  by  im- 
puting intentions  which  could  not  exift.  The  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribband  had  treated  the  fubjecl  with  that  levity,  which  better 
became  it,  than  the  pompous  folemnicy  it  had  been  dreffed  up 
with  by  thofe  Hon.  Gentlemen,  who  had  faid,  they  had  their 
doubts,  but  that  they  wifhed  them  to  be  huihed  up.  If  any  Gen- 
tleman feriouily  thought,  that  the  matter,  fo  darkly  hinted  at, 
had  taken  place,  it  was  his  duty  to  flate  the  ground  why  he 
thought  fo,  to  propofe  an  enquiry,  and  to  probe  that  enquiry  to 
the  bottom.  With  regaid  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  motives,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Sheridan,  “ I plainly  fay,  I doubt  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man’s motives,  and  I fay  fo,  becaufe  I can  judge  only  from  a per- 
son’s adlions  of  the  purity  of  his  motives.  I cannot  pronounce 
them  bad,  becaule  I cannot  poflibly  know  what  they  are  ; but  let 
us  compare  them  with  his  condudl.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  fays, 
he  has  his  doubts  ; he  does  not  flate  why  ; he  has  Adis  of  Parlia- 
ment confulied,  tending  darkly  to  fullain  thofe  doubts.  What 
motive  can  he  have,  but  to  give  fufpicion  wing,  and  diffeminate 
alarm?  Who  has  faid  any  thing  in  favour  of  thofe  doubts?  It  is 
true,  a pamphlet  has  been  written  by  an  ingenious  gentleman,  the 
madnefs  and  folly  of  which  are  apparent  in  every  page,  and  the 
whole  drift  of  which  betrays  the  author  to  be  a bad  citizen,  be- 
caufe, when  he  roundly  afferts  that  he  ferioufly  believes  the  fadl 
he  refers  to,  to  have  taken  place,  and  then  reforts  to  no  means  of 
bringing  it  to  light,  he  infmuates  what  he  ought  not  to  have 
infinuated,  without  proceeding  to  eitahliih  it  by  fomething  at  leak, 
that  bore  the  refemblance  of  truth. ” The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man over  the  way,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  had  a died  exadlly  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  therefore  they  were  entitled  to  doubt  his  mo- 
tives. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  it  was  plain,  did  not  believe 
the  fadt  in  queltion,  or  he  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  fure!y  dealt  enough  in  Rdlridlions, 
providing  ag.unit  unneceflary  apprehenfions,  not  to  be  fufpedled 
of  being  ready  enough  to  propofe  further  Reflridlions,  if  he  could 
urne  a colourable  pretence  for  fo  doing.  If  the  Right  Hon. 
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Gentleman  really  did  entertain  a fufpicion,  a doubt,  or  a Temple 
upon  the  faft,  it  ought  not  to  be  huddled  up,  and  left  unex- 
plained ; in  that  cafe,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  take 
it  up,  and  fay  he  thought  it  right  for  the  country  to  take  it  up 
himfelf. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe  again  , to  obferve  that  the  Mr.  Pitt 
fubjea  had  been  treated  in  a moll  fingular  manner.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  fpoke  lad.  Teemed  willing  to  make  him  vote  dif- 
ferently from  him,  which  was  impoflible  : but  To  anxious  had  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  appeared,  to  force  him  to  go  into  a difeuilion, 
which  he  had  declared  it  to  be  his  wifh  and  his  determination  to 
avoid,  that  he  had  never  betrayed  greater  warmth  in  agitating  the 
> fubject  lie  had  mod  at  heart,  viz.  a perfonal  attack  upon  him,  than 
he  had  done  in  endeavouring  to  oblige  him  to  betray  an  equal 
warmth  of  temper,  and  abandon  that  ground  which  he  had 
already  taken.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fhortly  re-dated 
the  fummary  of  his  former  argument,  why  he  did  not  think  any 
addition  to  the  claufe,  as  it  dood  in  the  Bill,  neceffary. 

Mr.  Rolle  obferved,  the  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  neither  de-Mr.  Rolle 
nied  nor  confirmed  the  declaration  made  by  a Right  Hon.  Gen-  * ° ' 
tleman,  two  fed ions  ago. 


Mr.  Courtenay  began  in  an  ironical  ftrain  to  bellow  unbounded  m r 
panegyric  on  Mr.  Rolle,  by  faying,  that  the  purity  of  his  motives  na£  °UrtC" 
and  the  honefl  ardency  of  his  zeal,  were  proved  beyond  a poffibil 
lity  of  doubt,  by  the  weaknefs,  futility,  and  abfurdity  of  his 
arguments ; for  it  was  Icarcely  poffible  to  conceive,  that  the  Hon 
Gentleman  would  introduce  a motion  of  fuch  a tendency  into  the 
ouis,  unlefs  he  had  really  believed  it  was  abfoluteiy  neceffary  to 
preferve  the  Proteftant  Religion,  and  to  refeue  us  from  the  impend- 
ing danger  of  Popery.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  trnlling  to  his 
internal  feelings,  and  the  approbation  of  his  confcience  alone 
had  difdamed  to  borrow  the  leaft  affiftance  from  logic,  or  any  foe' 
ctes  of  reafoning,  in  fupport  of  his  motion,  and  expofed  himfelf 

Hu'd  h fimijlicity  °f  his  “landing.  And 

Hudibras  juftly  obferves  that  he  who 


To  prove  his  zeal  knocks  out  his  brains. 
The  Devil’s  in  him,  if  he  feigns. 


This 
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This  was  the  fecond  time,  Mr.  Courtenay  remarked,  that  the 

I f 

Hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced  this  fubjeCt  into  the  Houfe,  as 
one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tendernefs,  delicacy,  and  fympathe- 
tick  feelings,  which  always  diftinguifned  him.  His  apprehen- 
fions,  though  groundlefs,  evinced  his  patriotic  afte&ions,  and 
his  regard  to  the  true  intereft  of  his  country  ; for  if  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  was  fo  much  alarmed  without  any  real  caufe  or  founda- 
tion ; what  a generous  ardour,  what  a noble  impetuofity,  and 
affecting  eloquence  would  he  difplay,  to  roufe  the  paflions,  and 
touch  the  feeling  of  every  heart,  if  that  bulwark  of  our  liber- 
ties, the  Proteftant  Religion,  was  menaced  with  inevitable  ruin, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  Popery  was  to  be  once  more  triumphant. 
But,  Mr.  Courtenay  faid,  he  hoped  the  nation  had  grown  wife 
by  experience ; and  as  they  had  fuffered  fo  feverely  by  placing 
implicit  confidence  in  impoftors,  that  they  would  not  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  fo  eafily  duped  at  this  moment,  by  malicious  infi- 
nuations,  myilerious  fuggeftions,  or  idle  rumours.  There  were, 
he  faid,  always  impoftors  anxioufly  watching  to  taice  advantage 
of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  to  derive  fame  or  confequence 
from  their  prejudices.  Titus  Oates  was  once  the  idol  of  his  day, 
and  worshipped  by  the  multitude;  but  his  name  was  now  juftly 
configned  to  contempt  and  infamy,  and  was  likely  to  remain  fo, 
till  it  was  degraded  from  the  eminent  rank  it  now  deferved’y  held, 
*bv  the  fuperior  merit  of  another  impoftor  of  thefs  times,  who  ex- 
celled that  celebrated  Do&or  in  every  art  that  had  characterized 
his  political  life.  One  member  of  the  Houfe,  Mr.  Courtenay 
obferved,  feemed  rather  difpofed  to  fupport  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man’s fentiments.  He  too  trembled  for  the  Proteftant  religion. 
His  apprehenficns  leminded  him  of  Jack’s  terrors  in  the  Tale  of 
the  Tub,  who  complained  to  his  brother  Martin,  “ that  the  Church 
and  State  were  in  danger,  for  the  Pope  (as  he  was  credibly 
informed)  had  been  feen  in  a brandy  fhop  in  Wapping,  and  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  con fter nation.”  Mr.  Courte- 
nay concluded  by  faying,  that  he  did  not  fufpeft  or  infmuate,  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  either  fuggefted  or 
approved  of  his  Hon.  Friend’*  fentiments.  He  only  very  hand- 

fomely  vouched  for  the  purity  of  his  motives ; the  abfurdity  of 

his 
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his  arguments,  and  his  mifchievous,  though  important  efforts,  he 
dilclaimed.  By  this  ingenious  logic,  the  clearnefs  of  the  fpring  was 
proved  by  the  foulnefs  of  the  bream  ; and  the  impropriety,  indeco- 
rum, and  indelicacy  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  allufion,  were  amply 
compenfated  by  the  purity  of  his  motives,  or  the  chaftity  of  his 
fentiments.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  apologized  for  his  Hon. 

Friend,  in  the  hyle  and  manner  of  the  Ihew-man  in  Goldfmith’s 
comedy,  who  admitted  the  awkward  motions  and  uncouth  gehurcs 
of  his  dancing  bear.  However,  fays  he,,  “ May  this  be  my 
poifon,  if  my  bear  ever  dances,  but  to  the  very  genteeleh  of 
tunes,  Heater  parted , and  the  Minuet  in  Ariadne .” 

Mr.  Rclle  rofe  as  foon  as  Mr.  Courtenay  fat  down,  and  faid,  not  Mr.  Rolls. 
> all  that  Hon.  Gentleman’s  buffoonery  fhould  drive  him  from  his 
purpofe,  which  was  grave  and  ferious,  and  ought  to  be  gravely 
treated. 

Mr.  Grey  rofe,  and  faid,  the  only  anfvver  that  could  or  ought  to  Mr.  Crey. 
be  made,  was  the  fhort  anlwer  of  the  Adi  of  Parliament  that  had 
been  read.  Whether  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  motives  were  good 
or  not,  he  would  leave  others  to  determine,  but  he  did  fufpedt 
they  weie  not  good,  becaufe  they  tended  by  their  confcquence  to 
involve  the  country  in  difunion,  alarm,  and  diftrufh.  Mr.  Grey 
was  proceeding  with  great  warmth  to  enhrge  upon  the  ill  effedts 
of  the  confequences,  which  darkly  insinuated  doubts  and  unex- 
plained fcruples,  founded  in  rumours  which  he  hated  to  be  mali- 
cious, falfe,  libellous,  and  calumnious  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he  was  called  to  order  by 

S it  William  Molefworth,  who  faid,  he  could  not  fit  hill,  and  c- 

t l • tt  . m oir  William. 

near  his  Hon.  rnend  s motives  called  in  quehion,  and  a delign  toMolefvorth 
promote  fuch  mifchievous  confequences  imputed  to  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  conhituents;  he  knew  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  and  knew  that  it  was  the  fenfe  of  his  conhituents  in 
general,  that  he  had  at  all  times  faithfully  difcharged  his  duty  in 

that  Houfe,  and  was  worthy  of  their  confidence  and  eheem 

Mr.  Grey  interrupted  Sir  William  Molefworth,  and  faid,  with  Mr.  Crey.. 
increaied  warmth,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted  by  any  Gen- 
tleman, who,  under  pretence  of  calling  him  to  Order,  obliged  him 
j t0  flt  down  without  faying  a fyllable  to  Order  himfelf.  When  he 
was  out  of  Order,  the  Houfe,  he  truhed,  would  proceed  regularly; 

' what- 
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Mr.  Pitt. 


whatever  he  might  fay  that  was  diforderly,  the  Houfe  would  order 
his  words  to  be  taken  down,  and  would  proceed  to  ground  a cen- 
fure  upon  thofe  words.  To  that  cenfure  he  fhould  always  bow 
with  due  refpett,  but  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  difcuffing  any 
queftion  before  them,  by  any  individual’s  riling  to  call  him  to  Or- 
der irregularly.  Mr.  Grey  juftified  his  queftioning  the  motives  of 
the  Hon.  Gentleman,  by  declaring,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
undoubted  right  to  trace  every  Hon.  Gentleman’s  motives  from  his 
adlions.  He  made  no  fcruple,  therefore,  to  fay  he  did  doubt 
the  motives  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  Amendment, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  effected  to  defire  that  no 
difcuflion  might  take  place.  Mr.  Grey  proceeded  in  language  of 
ftrong  inveclive  to  reprobate  the  rumours  alluded  to  as  falfe,  libel- 
lous, and  calumniatory,  tending  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic, at  a moll  critical  moment,  fufpicions  equally  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  dangerous 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  inafmuch  as  they  were  likely 
to  promote  diftruft,  diflenfion,  and  difunion. 

Mr.  JVatfctiy  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  faid  he  was  extremely 
forry  that  a Queftion  of  Order  had  arifen,  becaufe,  though  no  man 
w as  more  denrous  of  doing  his  duty  in  that  Houfe  than  he  was,  in  any 
ftuation  in  which  the  Houfe  might  do  him  the  honour  to  place  him, 
perhaps  there  was  notan  Hon.  Gentleman  prefent  lefs  familiar  with 
that  intricate  fyftem,  the  fyftcm  of  Order.  He  did  underftand, 
however,  that  it  was  extremely  diforderly  for  any  Member  to  im- 
pute meafures  to  any  Hon.  Gentleman  for  his  conduct  in  that 
Houfe,  and  therefore  he  was  forry  that  he  had  fuffered  the  Hon. 
Gentleman,  who  had  fpoken  laft,  to  proceed  in  the  firft  inftance,  to 
impute  improper  motives  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  Chairman,  he  believed,  i 
had  very  corre&ly  ftated  the  fadt  as  to  the  point  of  Order,  with  1 
refpeft  to  the  imputing  motives  to  Members  for  their  condudt  in 
that  Houfe.  It  certainly  was  diforderly  to  impute  motives  to  any  , 
Member  of  Parliament  for  his  conduct ; and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
ought  to  be  fo,  becaufe,  if  the  pradtice  were  admitted,  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  and  of  Parliamentary  prqceeding,  would  be  un- 
dermined, and  radically  injured.  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  animad- 
vert 
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vert  on  Mr.  Grey’s  arguments;  in  the  early  part  of  his  fpeech, 
the  Mon.  Gentleman,  he  obferved,  had  Hated,  that  the  only  an- 
iwer  to  any  doubt  or  fcruple  that  could  be  fuggelled,  as  to  the  fa.ft 
fo  often  hinted  at  in  the  debate,  was  the  Aft  of  Parliament  that 
had  been  read;  and  yet  no  fooner  had  the  Hon  Gentleman  men- 
tioned that  as  a fufficient  reply,  than  he  had  thought  it  proper  to 
proceed  at  a confiderable  length  to  add  other,  and,  as  he  (hould 
conceive,  much  weaker  argments,  certainly  arguments  much  more 
injurious  to  the  caufe  he  meant  to  defend.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  great 
folemnity,  animadverted  on  Mr.  Grey’s  intemperance,  and  faid, 
he  was  perfuaded,  had  the  Hon.  Gentleman  left  the  fubjeft  where 
he  found  it,  he  would  have  afted  more  judicioufly,  and  in  a man- 
ner which  would  not,  he  was  fure,  have  left  him  fo  much  caufe  of 
regret  that  he  had  fpoken  at  all.  Before  he  fat  down,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  would  repeat  the  fubHance  of  his 
former  arguments,  from  which  no  intemperance  of  injudicious 
friends  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  no  inappli- 
caD.e  argument,  nor  arry  ill-timed  expreHion  of  zeal,  either  real 
or  pretended,  fhould  induce  him  to  depart.  Mr.  Pitt  then  dif- 
ti nelly  declared,  that  it  was  a recollection  of  all  the  circumltances 
of  the  cale,  of  the  laws  that  were  in  being,  the  declaration  that 
had  been  foicmnly  made  in  that  Houfe  two  feffions  ago,  as  well 
as  what  had  paffed  that  day,  that  induced  him  to  declare,  that 
he  did  not  fee  any  ground  on  which  there  ought  to  be  a public 
enquiry,  and  therefore  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  Claufe  as  it 
Hooc  in  the  Bill,  reliing  upon  the  view,  that  he  had  ventured  early 
m the  convention  to  take  of  the  Bill,  when  he  had  Hated  his  rea- 
fons  ior  10  deciding  in  a fort  of  temper,  which  he  could  not  but 
conlidcr  as  much  more  becoming  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  than, 
that  which  had  been  betrayed  by  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  and 
especially  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  fpoke  lafl,  who,  if 
he  knew  any  thing  on  the  cafe,  by  his  declaration  had  confirmed, 
that  whatever  he  faid  was  unneceflary  to  be  faid,  and  being  de- 
clared with  fo  much  heat,  was  liable  to  fome  queilion.  Therefore 
it  was,  that  he  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech,  declared,  that 
the  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  a moment  of  reflection,  would  regret 
-having  taken  any  part  in  the  convention  upon  the  claufe. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dun- 
das. 


Mr.  Rolle  fait],  the  affertion  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  fat 
down  laft  but  one,  had,  in  fome  degree,  confirmed  the  declaration 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  two  fefilons  ago  declared, 
that  no  fuch  event  as  that  he  meant  to  guard  again!!,  had  taken 
place.  " z 

Mr.  Dundas  apologized  to  the  Houfe  for  having  rather  irregu- 
larly called  for  the  queftion,  when  the  Hon.  Gentleman  fat  down 
the  fecond  time,  but  he  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  Committee 
in  general  would,  on  motives  of  common  prudence  and  delicacy, 
have  concurred  in  putting  an  end  to  the  difcufiion  at  that  period  ; 
things  fince  had,  however,  taken  a very  different  turn,  and  ar- 
guments had  been  advanced  that  required  fome  anfwer.  When 
he  heard  that  a recent  Aft  of  Parliament  was  the  only  reply  fit 
to  be  given  to  quefiions  of  the  deeped  and  mod  ferious  importance, 
he  could  not  fubmit  that  a matter  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  red  on 
fuch  a point,  nor  would  he  agree  that  the  effect  of  the  Aft  of 
Settlement  was  virtually  done  away  by  a pollerier  aft,  which  did 
not  fpecifically  repeal  the  Claufe  in  a datute,  in  which  the  Confti- 
tution  and  the  Country  were  fo  deeply  intereded,  as  the  Aft  of 
William  and  Mary  which  had  been  alluded  to.  As  little  was 
he  willing  to  fubmit,  that  the  rumour  alluded  to,  was  a queftion 
rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  argued.  So  to  date  it,  fure  he  was, 
was  paying  a bad  compliment  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  relting  his  caufe  on  a weak  and  loofe  foundation.  He 
was  ready  to  fay,  that  he  difbelieved  the  rumour,  for  other,  and, 
he  conceived,  for  better  reafons.  He  lamented  a thoufand  and  a 
thoufand  times  the  abfence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  made  that  declaration  two  feflions  ago,  which  had  decided  his 
opinion  at  the  time,  and  had  fince  continued  to  preferve  it  fixed 
and  unmoved.  Molt  efpecially  did  he  regret  the  caufe  of  that 
abfence  ; not  that  he  meant  to  fay,  that  he  was  pieafed  to  fee  fo 
able  a political  general  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  leader  j' 
of  an  adverfe  party  in  that  Houfe  ; he  knew  his  abilities,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  knowledge  of  political  taftics,  too  well  to  wifh  to 
have  him  at  the  head  of  an  oppoiing  corps,  though  he  had  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  he  lhould  like  at  ail  times  to  fee  tioops  marfhalled 
and  led  on  by  an  able  and  a Ikilful  general  5 but  he  vvilhed  for  the 
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Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  prefence,  becaufe  he  entertained  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  fincerity,  that  he  was 
confident  he  would  have  come  down  to  the  Houfe,  even  at  the 
rifque  of  his  life,  to  have  hated  his  fentiments  on  the  Motion  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  behind  him,  if  any  thing  had  occurred 
to  ht.\ ^ induced  him  to  alter  the  opinion,  that  he  entertained, 
when  the  fubjeft  had  been  brought  under  difcuffion  on  a former 
occafion.  On  that  opinion,  folemnly  delivered  as  it  had  been  in  that 
Houfe,  Mr.  Dundas  faid,  he  perfedly  relied ; and  therefore  he  was 
ready  to  fay,  he  did  not  give  the  fmaliefc  credit  to  the  rumours 
which  had  been  fo  often  referred  to  in  the  courfe  of  debate.  The 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe  fcemed  anxious 
to  provoke  a difcuffion  of  the  whole  fubjea  ; he,  for  one,  ffiould 
feel  no  delicacy  in  the  world,  but  for  a fingle  confideration,  and 
that  was,  becaufe  two  perfons  mult  neceftarily  be  made  the  cbiefts 
of  the  difcuffion.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  high  and  refpe&able 
perfonages  alluded  to,  he  certainly  Ihould  fed  but  little  difficulty, 
although  no  man  felt  more  refpeft  for  that  exalted  perfonage  than 
himfelt ; but  with  regard  to  the  other  amiable  chara&er,  he  confeffied, 
when  that  fex  came  into  queftion  in  that  Houfe,  he  knew  not  how  to 
agitate  a fubjed  of  fuch  delicacy.  He,  therefore,  wiihed  at  all 
times  to  tout  the  door  upon  fuch  difeuffions.  With  regard  to  the 
Honourable  Gentleman’s  argument,  that  he  had  a right  to  impute 
what  motives  he  pleafed  to  any  Honourable  Gentleman  in  that 
Houfe,  iurely  the  Honourable  Gentleman  was  the  laft  man  living 
that  Ihould  ufe  that  fpecies  of  reafoning.  Had  the  Hon.  Gentlet 
man  forgot,  that  two  Seffions  ago,  when  a Motion  was  agitated 
that  did  appear  to  be  a queftion  perfonally  conne&ed  with  one  pf 
the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  relations,  [Lord  Tankervilie]  and  the 
motives  of  agitating  inch  a queftion  was  talked  of,  as  unwor- 
thy a Member  of  Parliament,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
fire  on  the  occafion,  and  in  terms  of  uncommon  warmth  and  in- 
dignation declared,  that  he  deemed  it  'diforderly  to  impute  any 
motives,  other  than  good  ones,  to  any  Hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  forward  any  queftion  within  thofe  wails.  Mr.  Dundas 
laid  confidence  ftrefs  on  this  fact,  and  concluded  with  hintin- 
t°  Mr.  Grey,  that  it  would  have  fhewn  more  prudence,  and  have 
better  ferved  the  caufe,  on  the  behalf  of  which  he  had  exercifed 
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his  zeal,  if  he  had  retrained  that  zeal,  and  taken  no  part  in  the 
Debate  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Grey.  Mr.  Grey  rofe  again,  and  faid,  he  did  not  mean,  by  making  a 
fpeech  then,  to  lengthen  the  debate,  he  rofe  merely  to  fay,  that  fo 
far  from  feeling  what  the  two  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  faid,  he 
muft  feel,  on  fober  refle&ion,  fome  portion  of  regret  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  delivered  his  fentiments;  he  was,  upon  mature 
and  cool  reflexion,  ready  to  profefs  himfelf  happy  for  having  fo 
delivered  his  fentiments,  fince  they  had  drawn  from  the  two  Right 
Hon.  Gentlemen,  exprefs  declarations,  that  they  neither  of  them 
believed  any  thing  of  the  Reports  fo  often  alluded  to  in  the  courfe 
of  the  debate.  Mr.  Grey  repeated  his  reprobation  of  thofe  re- 
ports as  falfc,  libellous,  and  calumnious.  He  admitted  the  juilice 
of  Mr.  Dundas’s  remark  relative  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  allured  the 
Committee,  that  it  was  due  to  the  character  of  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend  to  declare,  that  no  confideration  of  health,  or  any  other 
circumfiance,  would  have  prevented  his  attendance  in  his  place,  if 
he  had  not,  at  that  moment,  been  fully  Satisfied  that  what  he  had 
aliened  on  a former  occafion,  was  ftrictly  true.  Had  the  cafe  been, 
otherwife,  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
prcfent  even  at  the  rifque  of  his  life.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  obferved,  had  faid,  that  on  cool  reflc&ion,  he  mull 
feel  fome  regret  at  what  he  had  laid  ; and  the  other  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  faid,  that  he  was  the  laft  man  living  who  ought  to 
have  imputed  improper  motives  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
the  Motion  of  Amendment  that  day,  becaufe  the  Right  Hon, 
Gentleman  had  faid,  he  took  fire  in  a former  Selfion,  when  im- 
proper motives  had  been  talked  of  relative  to  a Motion  that  he 
had  introduced.  He  admitted,  Mr.  Grey  faid,  that  the  fact  was, 
as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  Hated  it.  He  had  not  been  a 
Member  of  that  Houfe  long  before  the  occafion  in  queftion  had 
occurred,  and  he  had  felt  his  honour  deeply  wounded  at  an  im- 
putation, which  he  felt  to  be  fo  unmerited  at  the  moment : but 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  his  Majefty’s  Exche- 
quer had  foon  reconciled  him  to  fuch  conduct,  and  bv  his  own 
practice  had  taught  him  to  believe  that  it  was  the  ufual  practice  of 
the  Houfe.  With  jegard  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  virtuous  mo- 

tiyes,  who  had  xuade  the  Amendment ; the  Hon.  Gentleman  had, 

by 
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by  his  own  conduft,  provoked  a proof  of  his  intentions  to  bo 
made,  and  forced  him,  among  others,  to  urge  him  to  come  for- 
ward with  a full  declaration  of  all  he  meant  by  his  dark  allufions. 

Mr.  Grey  faid,  Mr.  Dundas  feemed  to  intimate  that  he  had  hurt 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  caufe  by  his  indifcretion  ; he  thanked  God, 
it  was  a caufe  fo  good  in  itfelf,  that  it  could  not  be  hurt  by  any 
man’s  indifcretion.  If  any  man  had  a charge  to  make,  he  chal- 
lenged that  man  to  bring  it  forward. 

Sir  William  Molefwortb  rofe  again,  and  apologized  for  the  Sir  William 
warmth  with  which  he  had  called  the  Hon.  Gentleman  to  Order Molefworth 
before,  declaring  that  he  had  fo  high  a fenfe  of  the  goodnefs  of 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  motives,  who  had  propofed  the  Amendment 
that  he  could  not  fit  filent  and  hear  thofe  motives  impeached.  Sir 
William  faid,  he  was  always  forry  to  differ  from  his  Hon.  Friend 
but  he  mud  differ  from  him  refpeding  the  Claufe  in  the  Bill  to 
which  the  propofed  Amendment  referred,  becaufe  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  Claufe,  as  it  Hood,  was  an  adequate  provifion  for 
the  fecurity  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  fuccefhon  of  the  Houfe 
of  Hanover.  Sir  William  added  more  obfervations,  but  he  de- 
livered them  in  fo  low  a tone  of  voice,  that  we  did  not  diftindly 
hear  them.  1 

At  length  Mr.  Watfon  put  the  Queition  on  Mr.  Rolie’s  Amend- 
ment,  which  was  negatived  without  a divifion. 


Restriction  respect.nc  the  Creation  of  Peerages. 

As  Toon  as  the  Claufe  on  this  topic  had  been  read. 

Sir  Ja^Jobnpne  rofe  and  faid,  he  could  not’ agree  to  this  sir  W, 
Cliufe,  becauie  he  confidered  it  as  (hutting  the  door  of  the  Houfe  J°h”lW. 
of  Lords  againft  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Tames 
thought  the  Reduction  ought  to  be  in  fome  fort  or  other  qualified 
(the  Regent  were  allowed  to  make  but  one  Peer  a year,  he  fliould 
atisfied,  but  he  could  not  agree  that  the  other  Houfe  (hould 
Obtain  an  undue  we.ght  in  the  fcale  of  the  Conftitution,  and  that  ' 
the  heads  of  wealthy  and  refpeaable  families,  who  had  feat-  in 

honours  of  the  Peerage  conferred  on  them.  S 
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Mr.  7<j/(J«.faid,  he  had  refrained  from  dating  his  objeftions  to 
the  projects  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  becaufe  he  was  de- 
firons  to  fee  the  extent  of  his  plan,  and  what  limits  he  would  place 
to  his  ambitious  views.  He  had  valued  himfelf  on  the  boldnefs 
of  his  condufl  ; but  he  had  overleaped  the  expeftation  of  his  moil 
fanguine  admirers.  He  would  not,  he  faid,  now  enter  into  any 
difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft  at  large,  (which  he  propofed  to  do  at  a 
future  opportunity)  but  he  would  coniine  what  he  had  to  fay  to 
the  queftion  immediately  before  the  Committee.  The  Royal  Pre 
rogative  of  granting  the  higheft  honour  and  dignity  that  a u j 
could  receive,  was,  perhaps,  the  very  fir  ft  privilege  of  the  So 
reign,  and  was  given  for  wife  and  beneficial  purpofes,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people,  and  thofe  who  were  the  objefts  of  Govern- 
ment, and  for  whofe  benefit  all  Government  was  erefted,  and  not 
for  any  aggrandifement  or  benefit  to  the  Governor.  If  prudently 
exercifed,  it  was  a power  judicioufly  placed,  but  Ihould  on  no  ac- 
count be  fubjeft  to  poiitive  and  abfolute  limitation.  ri  ne  defefts 
ariiing  from  an  injudicious,  or  laviih  exercife  of  this  power,  was  to 
encreafe,  in  too  great  a proportion,  the  autocratic  part  of  the  Con- 
llitution  ; but  the  limiting  that  prerogative,  was  to  inveil  in  one 
part  of  the  legiilature,  the  whole  legifiative  capacity  of  the  king- 
dom. The  reafons  for  the  prerogative  were  two:  the  one  to 
enable  the  Sovereign  to  reward  merit,  and  to  bellow  favours  on  the 
deferving  ; the  other,  to  prevent  a combination  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  which  might  fubvert  the  very  exillence  of  Monarchy  itfelf. 
]f  thi’s  power  was  well  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  it  mud 
be  fo  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent ; for  mifufe  of  power  was  as 
liable  to  one  roan  as  to  another.  It  the  Minillers  of  the  King 
were  cenfurable  for  ill  advice,  fo  were  the  Minillers  of . the 
Keoent;  and  if  the  Government  was  intended  to  be  well  admiml- 
tered  it  was  as  neceffary  that  this  power  Ihould  be  in  the  hands  ot 
one  as  of  the  other.  Merit  was  liable  to  arife  at  all  periods,  and 
equa'ly  deferred  reward.  The  Houfe  of  Peers  were  as  fubjeft  to  a 
combination  during  a Regency,  as  at  any  other  period,  wh.ch  re- 
ouired  controul  at  all.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  reafon  af- 
fisned  for  this  limitation  ; the  only  excufe  was,  that  it  was  a tern- 

oorarv  expedient  during  the  incapacity  of  the  King.  But  why 
‘ - * was 
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was  meric  to  go  unrewarded  ? Or,  why  were  the  Peers  to  have  a 
P°iuivc  a^endency  over  the  other  branches  of  the  Legiflature. 
during  that  interval;  for  no  avowed  reafon,  but  in  reality  to  give 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  influence  and  power,  at  which, 
he  had  been  long  aiming.  Another  indifputable  objedion  was, 
that  no  period  was  fixed  when  this  limitation  fhould  ceafe.  So 
that  if  his  Ma jelly  lived  for  any  period,  however  long,  and  his 
malady  continued,  the  Peers  might,  in  defiance  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legiflature,  fliut  their  doors,  and  govern  the  country 
in  any  manner  they  thought  proper.  He  therefore  moved  to  limit 
this  reftraint  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Lord  North  followed  Mr.  Joliffe  on  the  fame  fide.  His  Lord- Lord  North, 
fiiip  find,  this  Reftridtion,  he  underftood,  like  all  the  others  con- 
tained in  the  Bill,  was  grounded  on  the  probability  of  his  Majefty’s 
. fpeedy  recovery.  In  debating  the  Refolutions  it  had  been  admit- 
ted, that  if  the  period  antecedent  to  his  Majefty’s  recovery  fliouid 
unfortunately  prove  a long  one,  this  Reftridtion,  refpefting  the 
power  of  making  Peerages,  would  be  an  improper  one.  It  was 
exceedingly  material,  therefore,  to  look  to  dates.  The  firft  of 
February,  which  was  the  time  dated  in  the  amendment,  was  al- 
mo  a year  from  that  day.  It  was  two  months  fince  they  had  firlt 
examined  hts  Majefty-s  Phyficians,  and  his  Majefty  had  been  ill 
almoft  as  Jong  before;  the  period  prefcribed  by  the  Amendment 
ould  be  full  fifteen  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  Ma- 
> y * 1 inefs,  as  laid  before  the  Privy  Council.  He  appealed, 

thrf;r.;°  th^er,0US  COnrideration  of  ^ committee,  whether 
‘ s Reftridtion  did  not  tend  to  make  the  Houfe  of  Peers  form  too 

great  a balance  m the  Conftitution,  to  overweigh  that  Houfe,  and 

de..roy  the  equtpotfe  which  the  Conftitution  had  wifely  given  to 

the  three  branches  of  the  Legiflature.  His  Lordfhip  repeated  his 

former  argument,  that  if  the  Claufe  pafted  without  limitation,  it 

wou  d tempt  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  retain  the  power  it  gave  them 

an  to  refufe  to  part  with  it,  when  circumftances  might  hereafter 

render  u advifeable  to  take  off  the  Reftridtion.  By  limiting  the 

th VheReiMi0"  t0<he  fir(l0f  February,  he  contended, 

1(  , t • °U„e  W°U  d rererve  Us  ovvn  ri8!lt  to  exercife  its  authority, 
f ' , "'ng  ‘h°U,d  not  then  be  recovered,  they  might  refume  the 
«onf, deration,  and  continue  it  for  a longer  time,  if  they  llmuld 
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deem  it  to  be  advifeable  : whereas,  if  they  patted  the  Reflri&ioft 
without  any  limitation,  they  would  deprive  themfelves  of  the  power 
of  exercifing  their  own  diferetion,  and  lay  the  Houfe  of  Commons 

at  the  mercy  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne  faid,  he^fhould  vote  againft  the 
Amendment,  although  he  had  before  voted  for  fome  limitation  of 
this  particular  Reftriaion.  He  faid,  whenever  the  melancholy  oc- 
cafion  fhould  occur,  that  they  ttiould  find  themfelves  unfortunately 
obliged  to  confider  his  Majefty’s  recovery  improbable,  he  was  fure 
they  would  all  meet  it  with  the  extremeft  regret,  and  the  moil; 
heartfelt  concern.  It  would,  therefore,  be  too  early  to  be  a wel- 
come occafion,  let  the  period  be  ever  fo  lengthened.  At  prefent 
they  felt  fome  confolation  under  the  calamitous  circumftances  of 
the  country  from  the  atturances  of  his  Majefly’s  Phyficians,  that 
there  was  a ftrong  probability  of  his  recovery.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, to  allow  time  for  that  happy  event  to  take  place,  and  he 
fhould  think  three  years  not  too  long  a time.  Two  years  at  lead: 
ought  to  be  allowed  ; and  therefore  as  he  did  not  confider  two 
years  too  fhort  a period,  he  certainly  fhould  objeft  to  an  Amend- 
ment which  propofed  only  one  year.  _ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  he  objefted  to  the 
Amendment,  on  the  fame  ground  on  which  he  objeded  when  the 
Refolution  had  been  under  difeuffion  in  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Nation.  The  noble  Lord  had  urged  the  fame  reafons  againft 
it  which  he  had  then  advanced,  and  which  had  then  been  anfwered 
and  therefore  he  fhould  not  repeat  his  arguments  over  again.  With 
regard  to  the  Amendment,  he  thought  one  year  too  fhort  a time 
for  a limitation,  if  a limitation  of  any  particular  Reftridhon  were 
deemed  neceflary.  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  . 
fpoke  lalt,  that  it  was  perfeftly  fair  for  thole  Gentlemen  who  had. 
deemed  fome  limitation  necefTary  to  object  to  the  Amendment,  asj 
propoling  a limitation  of  too  fhort  a time. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  coniidered  the  Bill  as  a Bill  that  would  make  it 
impoflible  for  the  Regent  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  coua-j 
trv  Our  anceftors,  in  framing  the  Conihtution,  had,  he  faid, 
adopted  three  branches  of  the  legiflature,  each  of  which  was  to 
have  a didinft  and  feparate  power.  He  was,  he  declared,  as  un- 
willing  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Crown  as  of  any  other  branch ; 
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but  the  Bill  took  away  the  neceftary  powers  of  the  Crown,  and 
provided  a crippled  and  enfeebled  Government.  Mr.  Fitzherberc 
alluded  to  the  famous  vote,  “ That  the  Influence  of  the  Crown 
had  increafed,  was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  diminilhed and 
contended,  that  the  prefent  Bill  tended  to  diminifti  it  fo  totally, 
as  to  deltroy  its  neceflary  confequence  in  the  Conflitution. 

Mr.  Martin  faid,  he  fhould  apprehend,  that  if,  by  the  time  Mr. Martin, 
mentioned  in  the  Amendment,  his  Majefty’s  health  fhould  not  be 
reltored,  there  would  be  a very  poor  chance  of  his  recovery.  Much, 
therefore,  as  he  wifhed  for  his  Majefty’s  being  capable  of  refuming 
his  Government,  he  fhould  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Burke  began  with  declaring,  that  he  had  always  doubted  Mr.  Burke, 
the  intentions  of  the  propofer  of  the  Refolutions,  when  he  got  the 
Houle  to  vote  thofe  Refolutions.  He  had  Rated  his  fears  at  the 
time,  and  thofe  fears  (that  it  was  intended  by  prevailing  on  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  previoufly  to  pledge  themfelves,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  abandon  their  deliberative  capacity  hereafter)  were 
now  fuhy  verified.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  declared, 
that  unlefs  any  thing  new  was  Rated,  he  would  fay  no  more  upon 
the  fubjed.  One  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  lamented  his  Rigtit  Hon. 

Friend’s  abfence  a thoufand  times;  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  compara- 
tivelyhad  reafon  to  lament  it  ten  thoufand  times.  If  the  Right  Hon. 

Gentleman  had  lamented  the  abfence  of  a General,  the  ableft  that 
ever  conduced  an  Oppofition  Army,  what  ought  not  his  lamentation 
to  be  ? The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  a high  fenfe  of  the  Phalanx 
he  fought  with.  If  he  ran,  he  knew  he  ran  with  Kings.  He 
therefore  thought  nothing  of  conquering  their  irregular  army  with- 
out their  General  to  lead  them.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he 
faid,  reminded  him  of  Montecuculli,  who,  on  the  death  of  Marfhal 
Turenne,  broke  his  Raff,  and  faid  he  would  fight  no  more,  becaufe 
he  had  no  enemy  left  that  was  worthy  to  cope  with.  Mr.  Burke  here 
adverted  to  the  period  of  hiftory  to  which  he  alluded,  and  Rated  a 
variety  of  fads  appofite  to  his  argument,  declaring  that  he  wifhed 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  an  happy  retirement,  confcious  as  he 
was  that  he  was  oppofing  an  adverfary  that  could  ruin  him,  and 
o chole  that  day  io  conquer,  as  all  good  generals  would  wifti  to 
do  without  rifking  a battle.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  whether  he  could 
produce  any  thing  new  or  not,  he  fhould  certainly  acquit  his  con- 
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fcience,  and  endeavour  to  do  his  duty.  He  defined,  m the  firft. 
place,  to  be  (hewn  when  in  any  Regency  Bill,  preceding  the  pre- 
fent,  there  had  been  a limitation  of  Peerages  ? He  contended  that 
the  prefent  limitation  muft  be  propofed  on  a fufpicion  that  the 
Prince  would  abufe  his  truft,  or  that  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  Friends 
were  fuch  men  as  were  fufpicious,  or  from  the  afteiled  motive  that 
the  King  would  be  hurt,  if,  upon  his  recovery,  he  found  a change 
of  tables,  chairs,  and  ftools  about  his  perfon ; for  it  was  not  lefis 
abfurd  to  fuppofe  one  thing  than  the  other.  Mr.  Burke,  in  order 
to  exemplify  his  argument,  that  the  King  had,  at  various  times, 
fuffered  different  men,  and  at  different  periods,  to  increafe  the 
Peerage,  ran  through  a lift  of  the  various  adminiftrations  of  late 
years.  Fie  firft  mentioned  Lord  Rockingham,  whofe  power,  he 
fdid,  had  been  as  large  as  his  heart,  and  yet,  when  he  pofTeffed  the 
power  a fecond  time,  he  ufed  it  with  mildnefs.  He,  m this  par* 
of  his  fpeech,  fuffered  his  natural  warmth  to  hurry  him  into  a vio- 
lent invective  again  ft  the  fupporiers  of  the  Bill.  He  imputed  their 
infilling  on  fuch  a Reftriaion,  as  that  under  confideration,  to  the 
blacknefs  of  their  hearts,  and  the  rooted  degree  cf  their  malignity. 
Fie  charged  every  man  who  ftiould  vote  for  the  Reftridions  fully  and 
explicitly  with  the  worft  motives,  bccauie  he  could  not  fuppofe  they 
would  vote  without.  With  regard  to  the  probable  prodigal  making 
of  Peers,  Mr-  Burke  faid,  it  was  a fiander.  The  motives  could  not 
be  formed  from  the  Prince,  becaule  thofe  who  alcribed  them  did 
not  know  him  ; it  could  not  be  from  the  men,  becaule  then  power 
had  before  been  exerted  without  abufe.  I he  Duke  oi  Portland, 
for  inftance,  bad  often  ferved  his  Majeity  ; firft  as  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  which  place  he  filled  with  high  honour;  then  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland;  and  iaftly,  as  Firft  Lord  of  the  1 reafury  ; and 
in  each  capacity  the  noble  Duke  had  ailed  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  his 
Sovereign.  Would  it  be  contended,  that  his  Majefty  could  be  i 
pleafed  only  by  one  perfon  ? Let  it  be  remembered  hcnv  many  and 
how  different  the  fort  of  men  were  that  he  had  at  different  times 
favoured  ? The  Earl  of  Shelburne,  who  was  at  one  time  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  diftiked  by  the  King,  and  who  was  now  in  the  woods , 
was  at  a particular  period  in  favour.  The  Right  Flon.  Gentleman 
alfo,  who  was  once  the  laft  perfon  likely  to  be  in  favour  at  Court, 
had  ft  nee  (seen  in  favour,  and  had  well  repaid  that  favour;  why 

then 
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then  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  perfons  who  had  been  once  in  his 
Majeily’s  favour  might  not  be  fo  again?  There  never  had  been  fo 
many  Peerages  made,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  as  during  the  prefent  Ad- 
mi  niftration.  He  adverted  to  Mr.  Rolle’s  declaration  on  a former 
occafion,  that  there  had  been  perfons  created  Peers  during  the  pre- 
fent Miniiler’s  power  who  were  not  Jit  to  be  his  grooms,  and  made  a 
variety  of  pertinent  and  pointed  animadverfions  upon  it;  and  yet 
he  obferved,  that  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  the  larged;  ufe  of  this  exercife  of  the  Royal  Prerogative, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  not  permit  a temporary  exercife 
of  it  by  the  Miniiiers  of  the  Regent.  If,  therefore,  the  Committee 
put  no  period  to  the  Reftridion,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  it  was  diredly 
ag.iinlf  the  Conltitution  ; and  he  afked  if  no  great  men  in  tlys 
Kingdom  exiited  worthy  of  being  diftinguifhed,  except  thofe  whom 
the  Right  lion.  Gentleman  had  diftinguifhed  ? He  contended,  that 
this  was  an  affront  to  the  noble  young  men  of  the  kingdom,  and 
he  put  feveral  cafes  hypothetically  of  young  men  of  noble  families 
fit  to  be  made  Peers.  He  took  notice  of  die  declaration  of  th£ 

Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  the  Prince  might  in- 
demnify himfelf  by  promifes , which  he  confidered  as  an  affront  to 
the  law,  the  landed  interelf,  and  the  Noblefe  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  B wrke  went  over  Lord  No/tfPs  ground  of  argument, 
that  the  Reftridion  in  queftion  would  tend  to  lupport  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  in  a combination  againll  the  Crown,  and  to  encourage  a fac- 
tion in  that  Houfe  ; points  which  he  urged  with  additional  force  of 
arguments,  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  Mr.  Burke  more  than  once, 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  caufed  an  expreifion  of  laughter 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  on  which  occafion  he  collected 
himfdf  with  dignity,  and  repelled  the  ridicule.  On  one  of  thofe 
Qfcaiions  he  faid,  Gentlemen  might  laugh  poor  honejly  out  of  countenance, 
but  they  would  better  prove  their  claim  to  refped  by  anfwering  his 
arguments.  He  put  it  to  their  confciences,  when  they  confidered 
what  they  were  doing,  whether  they  were  ading  jullly,  ading  as 
they  did?  declaring  that  their  conduct  would  only  vex  him  at  the 
moment,  as  any  other  inanimate  thing  might  that  came  in  his  way, 
wituout  ierioufly  diflurbing  his  judgment,  or  affeding  his  mind. 

Mr.  Tbijll'th-waite  faid,  he  had  not  fpoken  his  fentiments  be-  Mr.  Thif- 
iore;  he  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  highly,lethwai«- 

^ 4 applauded 
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applauded  the  conduft  of  the  Right  lion,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  he  had  not  ffiewed  the  leaft  difrefpea  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  that  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  foundation  for 
the  complaint  of  a crippled  Regency. 

The  Peerage  Reftri&ion  was  voted. 

At  length,  proceeding  to  the  Reftri&ion  relative  to  Penfions, 
Reveriions,  Offices  for  Life,  & c. 

LordNorth.  Lord  North  renewed  his  argument,  that  the  King  ought,  on  his 
recovery,  to  find  himfelf  in  no  worfe  fituation  than  before  his  ill- 
nefs ; and  that  therefore,  although  the  Regent  might  be  reftrained 
from  converting  any  place  during  pleafure  into  a place  for  life,  yet 
he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  grant  places  for  life  as  they  fell  in.  His 
Lordihip  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  infert  words  fubftantially, 
importing  that  the  PvCgent  fhould  have  no  power  to  grant  fuch 
places  for  life,  as  were,  on  the  firft  of  November  laft,  places  during 

his  Majefiy’s  pleafure. 

After  fome  converfation  between  the  Majler  cf  the  Rolls , Lord 
North,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , the  latter  arranged 
the  amendment,  fd  as  to  make  it  fall  in  naturally  with  the  con- 
flrudion  of  the  fcntences  of  the  clauie.  Lord  North  returned  his 
thanks  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  for  his  arrangement,  and  the 
queftion  on  the  amendment  was  put  and  negatived. 

LordNorth.  Lord  North  next  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  an  amendment, 
grounded  on  the  probable  circumftance  of  the  Regent’s  having  oc- 
cafion  to  appoint  a Lord  Chancellor,  or  a Lord  Keeper.  In  that 
cafe  the  Regent  nuiil  necefiarily  look  to  hign  fituations  in  the  law, 
or  to  Barrillers  in  great  practice  ; and  as  the  place  of  a Lore  Chan- 
cellor was  precarious,  from  its  being  a political  iituation,  it  could 
not  be  expelled  that  any  man  would  quit  the  bench,  or  the  bar, 
without  fome  fecurity  in  cafe  of  difmiflion  from  the  office  of  hold- 
ing the  Great  Seal,  &c.  His  Lordihip  enlarged  much  upon  the  | 
point.  He  obferved,  that  Judges  held  their  office  quamdiu  fe  hene 
gejferint , and  that  the  place  of  a Lord  Chancellor  was  properly 
during  pleafure.  What,  therefore,  he  faid,  could  induce  a Judge,  . 
who  held  his  office  for  life,  or  a Barrifter,  who  might  get  from  five 
to  feven  thoufand  a year  by  his  praftice,  to  quit  either  for  the 
Great  Seals,  which  he  might  not  perhaps  hold  for  a fortnight, 
unlefs  fome  fecurity  was  afforded  him  by  a reverfionary  office?  He 

reminded 
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reminded  the  Committee,  that  the  avowed  principle  on  which  it 
was  declared  a Regent  ought  to  be  appointed  was,  that  he  Jhould 
chufe  his  political  fervants , and  furely  it  would  be  admitted,  that  a 
Lord  Chancellor  was  as  effential  a political  fervant  as  any  other 
whatever.  He  declared,  therefore,  that  he  had  prepared  fome  words 
to  come  in  by  way  of  addition  to  the  claule,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  a fufficient  fecurity,  becaufe,  in  cafe  a place  of  reverfion  was 
given  to  a Lord  Chancellor,  upon  either  relignation  or  difmiflion, 
the pej  Ion  w ho  had  held  the  Seals  might  be  a confiderable  time  with- 
out any  proviiion.  He  therefore  meant  to  move  a claufe  (which 
he  was  aware  muft  be  propofed  at  the  end  of  the  Bill,  but  which 
he  thought  it  fair  to  hate  then,  as  it  made  an  effential  part  of  the 
confideration),  that  the  Regent  fhould  be  empowered  to  grant  fuch 
perion,  accepting  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  a floating  penfion 
of  2700  1.  a year.  His  Lordfhip  explained,  that  the  reafon  of  his 
taking  the  particular  fum  of  2700 1.  a year  was,  becaufe  that  was 
the  fum  allotted  by  Mr.  Burke’s  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Civil 
Liil  to  Tellers  in  the  Exchequer,  in  lieu  of  emoluments  heretofore. 

This,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  was  a lefs  fum  than  any  Lawyer  and  Bar- 
rirter  of  great  bufinefs  mult  quit  when  he  accepted  of  the  place  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  Kis  Lordfhip  added  fome  further  remarks, 
ill u lira tive  of  his  firft  amendment,  and  the  claufe  that  he  meant, 
m a fubfequent  ftage  of  the  bufinefs,  to  move.  He  concluded 
with  intreating,  that  although  it  was,  he  well  knew,  a fmall 
irregularity,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  read,  as 
they  made  a part  of  the  fame  objed. 

1 he  Amendment  and  the  intended  Claufe  were  accordingly 
read  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr  Burke  rofe  immediately,  and  made  a (hort  fpeech  in  relation  Mr.  Burke 
to  his  own  Bill,  the  objed  of  which  he  complained,  had  been  fruf- 

trared  by  the  condud  of  thofe  who  had  aded  on  a different 
fyilem. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  objeaed  to  the  amendment,  and  to  the  Marquis  of 
Clauie,  becaufe  he  conceived  they  tended  to  give  the  Regent  a Gra^am* 
power  beyond  any,  that  the  Crown  enjoyed.  His  Lordlhip  very 

neatly  and  nervoully  explained  the  principles  on  which  he  "rounded 
his  opinion. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  believed  it  was  not 
Parliamentary  to  difcufs  whether  there  was  a certainty  of  finding 
a fuccefTor  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  now  held  the  Great 
Seals  j he  hoped  fo  unfortunate  a circumttance  as  the  country’s 
being  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  a (Pittance  of  fo  able  a 
Minifter  wras  not  likely  to  happen  ; certain  he  war,  a fit  fuccefTor 
could  not  eafily  be  founds  When  this  matter  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  abfent,  he  had  fairly 
ftated  what  he  thought  to  be  the  fa£t,  that  there  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  inducing  a perfon  fit  to  hold  the  office  to  take  the  Great 
Seal.  He  was  of  the  fame  opinion  frill,  but  he  did  not  conceive 
the  Houfe  ought  to  anticipate  fuch  a vacancy,  and  to  provide  for 
it  before  it  happened.  With  regard  to  the  fum  of  z~col.  a year, 
as  the  amount  of  a floating  penfion,  to  provide  for  the  perfon  who 
might  be  dilmifled  from  the  Great  Seal,  he  thought  it  a fair  pro-* 
pofal  ; but  he  objected  to  its  being  adopted  as  part  of  the  prefen  t 
Bill,  becaufe  he  deemed  it  both  premature  and  unneceflary. 
Whenever  the  occaflon  occurred,  a Bill  might  be  brought  in  to 
provide  for  it,  and  he  flaw  not  the  flmallett  objedlion  that  could  be 
made  to  it  ; but  if  they  agreed  to  it  now,  they  would  fleem  to 
anticipate  a declaration  of  an  opinion,  that  the  Regent  mutt  necef- 
farily  have  a new  Chancellor,  an  event  which,  he  was  perfuaded 
would  be  ferioufly  lamented  by  the  country. 

Lord  North  faid,  he  hoped  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
that  there  might  be  no  occafi  n ; but  he  mutt  fay,  that  if  the 
power  was  not  put  into  the  Regent’s  hands,  they  receded  from 
their  declaration  of  giving  the  Regent  the  power  of  chuflng  his 
political  fervants.  His  Lord ihip  argued  and  maintained  this  point 
very  ably,  contending,  that  if,  upon  a vacancy  of  the  Great  Seal, 
the  matter  was  to  be  debated  again  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
it  was  breaking  the  corner  ftone  of  the  plan,  the  foundation  of 
which  was,  that  the  Regent,  and  not  the  Parliament,  lhould  have 
the  choice  of  his  political  fervants. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  replied,  and.  perfifted  in  his 
argument  that  the  Amendment  v/as  not  n'eceflary,  as  no  objection 
could  be  made,  when  the  occaflon  to  apply  to  Parliament  fliould 
be  neccflary. 

2 Lord 
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Lord  North  rofe  again  and  contended,  that  it  was  and  had  LordNorth. 
been  ufual  for  Parliament  to  interfere  with  Minidry  holding  their 
places,  by  addreffing  the  Crown  to  remove  certain  Minifiers  from 
its  Councils,  but  it  had  never  gone  fo  far  as  to  advife  the  Crown 
to  appoint  A.  B.  or  C.  D.  Miniders,  and  that  he  contended 
would,  in  effect,  be  the  confequence  of  not  adopting  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheridan  argued,  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  Right  Mr.  Sheri- 
Hon.  Gentleman  amounted  to  a declaration  that  he  confidered  the  dan* 
prefent  Lord  Chancellor  as  thinking  fo  highly  of  the  fucceffors  of 
the  exiding  Miniflers,  that  he  was  willing  to  remain  in  office  not- 
withllanding  his  prefent  co-partners  were  difmifTed.  He  con- 
fidered  the  JMght  Hon.  Gentleman’s  conduct  as  a defign  to  fmooth. 
the  way  to  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  retreat,  when  necefiary,  and  as 
providing  for  adding  that  noble  Lord’s  drength  as  long  as  he  did 
remain  in  office,  to  that  fortrefs,  which,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he 
' had  before  defcribed  as  the  place  of  (Length  which  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  provided  for  his  own  retreat.  He 
pointed  out  a variety  of  poffible  cafes  that  might  occur,  fuppofing 
the  prefent  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  continue  in  office,  and  yet  an 
occafion  might  offer  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  fituation.  Supoofe, 
faia  Mr.  Sheridan,  there  fhould  be  a vacancy,  in  any  didinguifhed 
office  in  the  law.  The  office  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  for 
inflance ; and  though  a learned,  refpedable,  and  every  wav  a 
qualified  Gentleman,  fnould  be  propofed  by  the  Minifler,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fhould  refill  the  nomination,  and  fhould  declare, 
that  he  would  not  ratify  it,  by  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
Commiffion.  After  a deal  of  refillance,  and  a full  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  natural  ferocity  and  llurdinefs  of  his  temper,  and  the 
poffibiiity,  on  its  being  fignified  that  he  mud  either  give  way  or 
quit  his  fituation,  he  might,  in  fpite  of  his  brutal  bluffnefs,  give 
way,  and  affient  to  the  appointment ; but  fuppofe  he  fhould  not, 
or  fuppofe  that  by  illnefs,  as  at  prefent,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
prevented  attending  his  duty  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  a vacancy 
might  poffibly  be  occafioned  ; who  could  the  Regent’s  Admini- 
ftration  procure  for  a fucceffor  under  the  difability  of  the  Bill  then 
before  the  Committee?  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  fo  often  fignified  his  departure  from  Office,  and  taken 
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leave  of  the  Houfe  again  and  again,  th3t  it  was  wonderful  he 
had  not  before  fignlfied  the  preference  the  prefent  Lord  Chan- 
cellor gave  his  probable  fucceffors  compared  with  the  prefent 
Minifters. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
indulged  himfelf  in  imputing  words  to  him,  which  he  had  never 
fpoken,  and  applying  arguments  that  he  had  never  uttered.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  he  had  fignihed  his  departure  from 
office  furely  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  a moil  perverfe  memory. 
His  fucceffors  had  been  named  to  him  ; but  he  had  never  yet 
heard  any  thing  that  authorized  him  to  fay  he  was  about  to  quit 
his  place.  When  he  did  hear  any  thing  like  it,  he  fhould  have 
much  to  fay  to  that  Houfe,  to  exprefs  his  acknowledgements  for 
the  honourable  fupport  he  had  received,  to  confefs  his  obligations 
to  them,  and  to  declare  his  hopes,  that  he  fhould  not  quit  his  fix- 
ation, avowing  principles  lei's  worthy  their  regard  and  efteem,  than 
he  brought  with  him  into  office. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  did 
not  doubt,  would  make  a fine  fpeech  at  his  exit  from  office,  or 
according  to  the  vulgar  expreffion,  make  an  excellent  delivery  of 
his  lajl  dying  words  and  confeJJion . 

Mr.  I.  H.  Browne  delivered  a very  handfome  panegyric  on  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Adminiftration. 

The  Committee  proceeded  though  the  next  Claufe,  that  refpefl- 
ing  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter. 

The  Chairman  was  then  on  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  dire&ed  to  report  progrefs  and  afk  leave  to  fit 


again. 

As  foon  as  the  Houfe  was  refumed,  Mr.  Watfon,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  reported  progrefs,  and  the  Committee  had 
leave  to  fit  again  next  day.  , 


Monday , February  9. 

Royal  Marriage. 

Mr.  Rolle.  j^r.  jg^le  rofe,  and  faid,  before  they  moved  the  Order  of  the 
day,  he  defired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  a paper,  that 
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he  held  in  his  own  hand,  and  which  he  would  read  to  the  Houfe ; 

Mr.  Rolle  then  read  it  as  follows : 

“ Mr.  Grey  was  very  fevere  upon  Mr.  Rolle;  without  any  re- 
fervation  whatever,  he  charged  the  Mover  with  motives  devoid  of 
honour  and  principle — fuch  as  no  honeji  man  would  dare  to  do,  or 
could  juftify.” 

Mr.  Rolle  faid,  his  motives  for  moving  the  Amendment,  that 
he  had  propoled  on  Saturday  were,  becaufe  he  coniidered  the 
Claufein  the  Bill  did  not  attach  to  certain  cafes  that  might  poftibly 
happen.  He  faw  no  Statute  or  Aft  of  Parliament  that  guarded 
againft  the  previous  Marriage  of  the  Regent,  as  fuch  a circum- 
ftance  would  be  improper,  he  wifned  to  guard  againft  any  fuch  pof- 
fible  cafe.  The  prefent  Bill,  he  conceived,  would  be  an  Ad  of 
Parliament  which  did  attach  to  a Regent’s  Marriage.  He  had 
wifhed,  therefore,  by  eltablilhing  a Precedent  to  guard  againft  the 
poflibility  of  any  future  mifconception  on  the  fubjed.  His  prin- 
cipal objed  was  to  fupport  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and  to  give 
the  Prince,  for  whom  he  entertained  a fincere  refped,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  up  all  doubts.  When  the  Hon.  Gentleman  op- 
pofite  to  him,  had  ufed  violent  epithets  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech 
as  imputable  to  his  motives,  he  had  not  thought  he  was  ferious, 
but  attributed  them  merely  to  the  heat  of  debate;  if,  upon  cool 
refledion,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  Ihould  perlift  in  thofe  declara- 
tions, he  Ihould  think  them  as  uncandid  and  illiberal,  as  they 
were  unjuft. 

Mr.  Grey  was  upon  his  legs  but  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Speaker 
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who  laid,  it  was  with  much  pain  that  he  had  likened  to  the  Hon.  ville. 

Gentleman,  but  he  had  really  imagined,  from  what  he  had  faid  in 

the  early  part  of  his  fpeech,  that  he  meant  to  have  concluded 

with  fome  Motion.  Nothing  could  be  much  more  dilorderly, 

than  for  arty  Member  to  allude  to  what  had  paired  in  debate  on  a 

former  day ; but  it  was  more  diforderly  to  make  what  appeared  in 

a newfpaper,  the  fubjed  of  debate  in  that  Houfe.  He  begged, 

therefore,  not  a fyllable  more  might  be  faid,  refpeding  what  had 

fallen  from  the  Hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Rolle  was  proceeding  to  declare  that  his  only  motives 
%sere— — 
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When  Alderman  Nenxmh&m  interrupted  him  by  obferving,  that 
if  one  Gentleman  had  been  heard,  he  hoped  another  would  be 
permitted  to  be  heard. 

The  Speaker  infilled  that  fuch  a diforderly  converfation  Ihould 
not  continue. 

- . » 
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Regency  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  therefore  called  for  the  Order 
of  the  Day,  which  having  been  read  accordingly,  and  Alderman 
Watfon  having  taken  his  feat  at  the  Table. 

The  Twelfth  Claufe  was  read  by  the  Clerk, 

Mr.  Dcmpfer  faid,  he  found  by  that  Claufe,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  perfonal  Eftate  of 
his  Majeily,  he  begged  to  know,  who  was  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  thequellion  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  put  was,  whether  there  was  a pofitive  provifion, 
in  anfwer  to  which  he  declared  there  was ; but  they  knew  nothing 
of  that  perfonal  property.  Ele  knew  not  where  it  w'as,  but  if  the 
King  poflelfed  it,  it  mult  be  in  the  hands  of  a Trullee. 

Mr.  Anflruther  role  next,  and  defired  to  know,  who  thofe 
Truftees  were.  The  property  might  be  fquandered  away.  They 
did  not  know  to  whom  to  apply,  or  if  they  did,  they  might  not  be 
able  to  get  at  it.  If  they  took  care  that  the  fon  fhould  not  em- 
bezzle that  property,  they  ought  to  take  care  alfo  that  nobody  elfe 
fhould.  Mr.  Anflruther  faid,  he  Ihould  propofe  a Claufe  appoint- 
ing the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Judges,  he  meant  the  Chief  jultices  of  the  Courts  of  King’s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  Truftees. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  as  it  was  a feparate  Claufe, 
it  had  better  be  offered  at  the  end  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Anfruther  acceded  to  the  propofition. 

The  thirteenth  Claufe  was  read,  and  carried  without  any  obfer- 
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vation. 

The  fourteenth  Claufe,  providing  for  the  payment  of  his 
Majeily *s  Houfehold,  under  the  direftion  of  her  Majefty,  being 
read. 


Sir 
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Sir  James  Erjkine  oppofed  it,  as  granting  larger  powers  than  Sir  James 
were  neceftary  to  be  granted;  and  confidered,  that  the  expence  ofEdkine- 
the  Houlehold  might  be  much  decreafed. 

I he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  that  Tome  circumftances  Mr.  Pitt, 
ariiing  from  his  Majefty’s  fituation,  rather  tended  to  increafe  than 
dim:niih  the  expence  of  fome  parts  of  the  Houfehold. 

Air.  h her  id  an  objected  to  the  Claufe,  as  wholly  unneceftary,  and  Mr.  Shcri- 
as  tending  to  create  a double  Government  of  the  Houfehold,  in  dan* 
the  Queen,  and  in  the  Treafury. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied,  that  there  would  be  no  Mr.  Pitt* 
douole  Government,  the  Treafury  having  nothing  more  to  do 

with  the  Houfehold  by  the  prefent  Claufe,  than  to  iflue  the  fums 
ordered. 

Air.  Burke  objected  to  the  Claufe,  as  tending  to  the  fubverlion  Mr.  Burke, 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Att  of  EfabUflimcnt  of  the  Civil  Lift; 
and  as  tending,  iikewne,  to  the  fubverlion  of  ceconomy,  and 

calculated  only  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  for  a favourite  and 
neceftary  corps. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  meftengers  were  attending  from  the  Lords,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  receiving  the  meftage,  moved  that  the  Committee  Ihould 
report  progrefs. 

This  being  immediately  agreed  to,  the  Houfe  was  refumed,  and 
the  meftengers  called  in. 

Message  from  the  Lords, 

The  Lords  had  commanded  the  Meftengers  to  acquaint  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  they  would  proceed  further  in  the  Trial 
of  \\  arren  Haftings,  Efq.  on  Monday  next. 

The  mefTengers  being  withdrawn,  Mr.  Burk'  informed  the  Mr.  Burke 
Houie  that  he  underftood  a Petition  had  been  delivered  by  Mr. 

Haftings  to  the  Lords,  fetting  forth,  that  he  hadexpended  already 
in  the  courfe  of  the  trial  3o,odo1.  and  prayed  their  Lordlhips  to 
proceed  with  all  fpeed  to  his  trial.  Mr.  Burke  expreffed  his  rea- 
dmefs  to  proceed  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  to  the  iifue  of  that,  on 
which  he  conlidered  his  honour  to  be  moii  folemnly  pledged.  He 
remarked  that  the  fum  expended  by  the  public  in  the  courfe 
of  the  trial  was  much  Jefs  than  had  been  Hated  to  have  been 

expended 
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expended  by  Mr.  Haftings,  and  concluded  by  obferving,  that  he 
underftood  their  Lordlhips  only  meant  the  trial  ftiould  Hand  for 
Monday,  pro  forma , but  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  into  it  on 
that  day. 

t 

The  Houfe  again  refolved  itfelf  into  a Committee  on  the  ad- 
journed Debate  on  the  fourteenth  Claufe,  Brook  Watfon,  Efq.  in 
the  Chair. 

A fhort  converfation  enfued  upon  the  Claufe,  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt , Mr.  Sloper,  Mr.  Burke , Mr.  Sheridan , Mr.  Powys,  the  At- 
torney General,  Sir  fames  Erjkine,  and  Lord  North,  took  part. 

Mr.  Powys.  Mr.  Powys  moved  that  the  Claufe  be  poftponed,  in  which  Mo- 
tion he  was  fupported  by  Lord  North,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
propriety  of  deciding  upon  a fubfequent  Claufe  firft,  which  was 
the  bafis  of  the  prefen t.  v 

This  Motion  being  perfifted  in,  the  Committee  divided. 

Ayes  — — ' — 87 

Noes  — — — 132 

Majority  againft  its  being  poftponed  4$ 

The  Claufe  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a devifion. 

The  fifteenth  Claufe  was  put  and  carried  without  any  converfa- 
tion. 

The  fixteenth  Claufe,  relative  to  the  Privy  Purfe  of  his  Ma- 
jefty,  was  next  propofed,  which  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Dempjler,  Sir 
William  Cunynghame , Mr.  Burke,  Sir  William  Molefworth,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  ; and  fupported  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Dundas,  Sir  fames  fohnfone , and  Sir  Benjamin  Hammett . 

It  was  oppofed  upon  the  ground  of  the  impropriety  of  refufing 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince,  who  was  to  fupport  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  the  power  over  the  Privy  Purfe,  amounting  to 
6o,oool.  per  annum,  out  of  which,  by  the  Claufe,  was  to  be 
taken  16,000  1.  and  given  to  her  Majelty,  for  purpofes  unknown 
to  Parliament,  and  the  remainder  to  be  improperly  locked  up  from 
the  Prince,  and  to  be  left,  in  cafe  of  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition 
continuing,  to  the  difpofition  of  Parliament. 

It  was  fupported  upon  the  propriety  of  continuing  his  Majefty’s 
benefa&ions,  and  on  the  impropriety  of  feizing  the  moment  of  his 
Majefty’s  indifpofitition,  to  ftrip  him  of  his  property.  The 
* 1 6,000 1* 
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16,000 1.  which  had  been  faid  to  be  given  to  her  Majefty  for  pur- 
pole  unknown  to  ParJiament,  was  explained  in  the  following 
manner ; 12,000  I.  was  given  to  pay  an  eftablifhed  lift  of  charities, 
feuJed  b'-  his  Majefty  ; and  the  remaining  4000  1.  was  to  enable 
her  Majefty  to  continue  his  Majefty’s  benefadions  to  thofe  perfons 
who  weie  not  on  the  lift,  but  who  ilie  knew  received  charity  of  his 
Majefty  to  that  amount. 

Sir  William  Molefwortb  was  willing  to  agree  to  the  fum  propofedSir  William 
to  be  taken  from  the  money  of  his  Majefty’s  Privy  Purfe,  that  was  Molerwortil 
appropriated  to  the  charities  mentioned;  but  not  thinking  it 
proper  that  the  remainder  fhould  be  kept  from  the  Prince,  he 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  add  the  words,  te  and  that  the 

1 €s  remainder  fhah  oe  paid  over  to  the  Treafurer  of  the  Privy  Purle 
ft  of  the  Regent. ” # 


Upon  this  Amendment  the  Committee  divided. 

Ayes  

Noes  — _ 


101 

156 


Majority  again!!  the  Amendment  55 

The  Solicitor  General  propofed  an  amendment,  which  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  Claufe  was  carried  without  any  further  objedion. 

The  Seventeenth  Claufe  was  next  read,  vefting  in  her  Majefty 

t e care  of  the  King’s  Perfon,  and  the  government  of  the  Houfe- 
hold.  . | 

Mr  Pc'-wys  objeaed  to  that  part  0/  the  Claufe  which  gave  herMr  Powys 
Majefty  power  over  the  Houfehold  ; he  condemned  it  as  a divifion 
of  power  with  the  Executive  Authority,  which  was  unjuftifiable 
and  inadmiffible  ; the  power  given  her  Majefty  over  the  Houfehold, 
and  the  Claufe  retraining  the  Regent  from  creating  Peers,  gave  a 
dangerous  controul  over  the  two  Houfes,  and  the  Country,  which 
was  put  into  irrefponfible  hands.  After  arguing  upon  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  might  refult  from  fuch  a meafure,  he  concluded  by 

moving  an  Amendment  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Claufe,  leavino  it 
open  for  future  revifion. 

Phe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  to  the  Amendment,  andMr  Pitt- 
atd  in  the  courfe  of  the  whole  buftnefs  before  the  Houfe,  one  of 
the  principles  he  had  ever  invariably  maintained  was,  that  the  whole 

Ivifm  rf  eVCr  t0  ^ kCpt  °Pe"’  8nd  fub^  the  future 
revifion,  and  alteration  of  Parliament. 
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Sir  Peter 
Darrel. 


Mr.  Pitt. 


The  queftion  on  the  Amendment  being  put  and  agreed  to,  it 
was  inferted  in  the  Claufe. 

Sir  Peter  Burrel  fpoke  againft  the  latter  part  of  the  Claufe,  the 
patronage  given  by  which,  he  faid,  was  fo  loofely  exprefled,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  afeertain  the  amount  of  it,  and  of  which  he 
conceived  the  Houfe  ought  to  be  acquainted  previous  to  then 
adopting  the  Claufe. 

Th t Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acquainted  the  Hon.  Baronet, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  lalaries  of  the  Houfehold,  from  the 
Great  Officers  at  the  head  of  the  different  departments,  down  to 
the  moft  menial  fervants  in  any  of  the  palaces,  or  the  ftables,  was 
no  more  than  ioo,ocol.  per  annum  ; out  of  that  lum  there  was 
no  more  than  about  thirty  thoufand  pounds  received  for  falaries  by 
members  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament ; there  were  feven  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whofe  falaries  amounted  to  about  4000 1. 
and  eighteen  Lords  in  the  other  Houfe,  whofe  falaries  amounted 
to  about  26,000b  Such  influence,  he  faid,  was  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, likely  hereafter  to  preclude  any  reviiion,  or  neceflary  altera- 
tion in  the  fyftem  propofed  for  the  prefent  emergency. 

Sir  Peter  Burrel  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, for  his  clear  and  explicit  explanation. 

Ld.  North.  Lord  North  faid,  notwithftanding  all  that  had  been  faid,  he  did 
not  fee  that  it  was  a felf-evident  proposition,  that  all  the  Officers 
of  the  Houfehold  mull:  be  made  fubjed  to  the  controul  and  nomi- 
nation of  the  Committee  of  the  King.  He  denied  that  it  was  a felf- 
evident  propofition,  nor  could  he  conceive  that  the  Queen  ought 
to  have  any  power  or  controul  over  any  Officers  of  the  Houfehold, 
excepting  only  fuch  of  thofe  Officers  as  were,  from  their  fituations 
in  the  Houfehold,  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  King’s  perfon.  The 
reft  of  the  Officers  who  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  King’s  per- 
fon, ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  under  the  controul  of  the 
Committee  of  the  King,  but  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  King’s  re- 
prefentative,  the  perfon  who  actually  cxerciled  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity. Why  could  not  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  try  to  feparate 
the  Houfehold  ? To  feparate  the  regal  office  from  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative feemed  a difficult  point,  but  to  feparate  the  grooms,  the 
equerries,  and  the  pages,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord 

Steward,  and  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe,  had  been  deemed  almoft 

imprac- 
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Burrel. 
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impracticable,  and  yet  it  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  He 
afked,  which  of  the  two  evils  was  the  greateft,  and  which  was  of 
the  molt  confequence,  and  ellabliihed  the  worit  precedent,  the 
feparating  of  the  Houfehold,  or  the  withholding  from  the  Regent 
the  fource  of  that  general  influence  which  the  Conftitution  had 
deemed  neceflary  to  be  given  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  executive 
power  of  the  country ; that  general  influence  without  which  the 
Crown  could  not  exercife  its  duties  ? In  all  general  influence  there 
was  neceflarily,  his  Lorolhip  faid,  a degree  of  parliamentary  and 
political  influence;  but  he  law  no  harm  in  that,  and  yet  tha:  in- 
fluence was  treated  as  of  very  little  confequence.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  acknowledged  that  Eighteen  Peers  of  Par- 
liament belonged  to  the  Houfehold  ; did  Gentlemen  conlider  that 
Eighteen  Peers  voting  on  one  fide  made  the  difference  of  thirty-fix 
on  a divifion,  and  was  that  nothing?  He  did  not  fay  a bad  ufe 
w'ould  be  made  of  that  Influence,  but  the  withholding  it  from  the 
pci fon  exerciiing  the  Royal  Authority  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Conftitution.  But  it  had  been  faid,  it  w'ould  be  a 


comfort  to  the  King  to  fee  his  Houfehold  about  him  ; for  his  part, 
his  Lordfhip  declared,  he  could  fee  no  comfort  that  could  derive 
to  his  Majefty  during  his  illnefs,  by  having  this  power  of  his  re- 
preientatne  veiled  in  other  hands.  Who  would  fay  that  his  Ma- 
jefly  himfelf,  when  he  recovered,  would  not  revolt  at  fuch  a prin- 
ciple ! He  had  not  heard  what  Angle  royal  duty  was  not  expected 
from  the  Regent,  if,  therefore,  the  Regent  was  to  continue  charged 
with  the  whole  duties  of  a King,  why  was  he  to  be  curtailed  in  his 


Prerogatives  ? The  confequences  of  introducing  fuch  a new  prin- 
ciple into  the  Confutation,  might,  when  his  Ma jelly  fhould  be  re- 
flored,  diiturb  the  peace  of  his  reign.  The  Confutation  annexed 
all  the  power  of  the  Royal  Prerogatives  to  the  Crown,  beca.Te  all 
the  power  was  neceffary.  If  it  were  not  neceflary,  it  was  too  much, 
and  if  too  much,  it  was  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  abolifhed! 
Might  not,  at  a future  period,  that  Queftion  be  agitated  in  refpedt 
to  the  power  of  the  Crown  ? Might  they  not  reafon  thus,  and  fay, 
what  is  gained  from  the  Crown,  is  gained  to  the  people?  No,  his 
Majefty  would  fay,  “ the  Conftitution  gave  me  all' the  Preroga- 
tives, and  my  Government  cannot  ftand  without  them.”  They 
might  then  anfwer,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  aniwered  now. 
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“ Let  your  Majefty’s  Minifters  ad  rightly,  and  they  wont  want 
this  patronage. ” With  regard  to  the  perfons  holding  the  great 
offices  in  the  Houfehold  at  prefent,  was  it  thought  that  their  lofs 
would  be  irreparable?  Would  it  be  a great  public  misfortune  for 
them  to  be  changed,  that  they  were  to  have  their  places  fecured  to 
them?’ He  did  not  mean  to  fpeak  difrefpe&fully  of  the  prefent 
officers  of  the  Houfehold,  but  he  was  confident  that  there  might 
many  be  found  among  the  young  nobility,  many  qualified  to  fill 
every  one  of  their  places.  What  were  the  qualifications  to  make 
an  officer  of  the  Court? — Good  manners,  politenefs,  breeding,  and 
fome  degree  of  perfonal  dignity  ; to  fill  an  office  about  the  Court, 
it  was  not  necefi'ary  to  ferve  an  apprenticeffiip  to  it,  like  as  to  an  art  or 
a craft.  An  officer  of  the  Court  might  be  faid,  generally  fpeaking, 
to  be  like  a poet,  nafcitur  non  fit . His  fituation  might  proceed 
oftener  from  his  birth  than  his  education.  There  were,  therefore, 
many  perfons  capable  of  it,  and  as  to  the  change  of  the  Houfe- 
hold giving  his  Majelty  pain,  when  he  recovered,  if  it  fhould  give 
him  a moment’s  uneafinefs,  it  could  be  remedied  immediately. 

No  mifchief  could  poffibly  arife  from  it.  His  Lordffiip  purfued 
this  train  of  reafoning  for  fome  time,  and  at  length  addreffing  the 
Chairman  by  name,  faid,  “ You,  Mr.  Watfon,  as  a man  who 
have  been  engaged  in  mercantile  and  commercial  concerns,  have 
heard  no  doubt  often  of  a maxim  of  trade,  which  I heard  of  early  in 
life  ; it  was  this : take  care  of  the  pence , and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
cfthemfelves .”  The  meaning,  his  Lordffiip  faid,  he  conceived  was, 
take  care  of  fmall  things,  and  they  will  enable  you  to  fecure  the 
greater  objefts.  But  it  was  faid,  it  would  fecure  the  fervices  of 
the  prefent  Minifters.  That  was  undoubtedly  a great  objed,  but 
even  gold  might  be  bought  too  dear;  and  if  a great  rule  of  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  facrificed  to  any  Minifters,  he  ffiould  be  of 
opinion,  that  Parliament  and  the  public  paid  a very  dear  price  for  , 

them.  His  Lordffiip  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  had  de-  I 
livered  his  firm  teftimony  again#  the  idea  of  its  being  right  to  fe- 
parate  this  patronage  of  the  Houfehold  from  the  perlon  that  held 
the  fituation  of  the  King. 

Mr.Grofve-  Mr.  Grofvenor  approved  of  the  Claufe,  declaring,  that  the 

aoc.  greater  part  of  the  nobic  Lord’s  arguments  went  to  oppofmg  the 

whole  of  the  Claufe ; the  noble  Lord  had  faid,  all  the  powers  of 

the 
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the  Cr§vvn  were  neceffary ; he  admitted  that  it  was  true  they  were 
**°»  but  the  Committee  ought  to  remember,  that  they  were  not 
going  to  make  a King,  but  a Regent,  Mr.  Grofvcnor  declared  he 
had  very  deliberately  confidered  the  whole  of  the  fyftem  contained 
in  the  Bill,  and  was  convinced,  that  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  and  every  part  of  his  fyftem,  had  been  wife, 
diftind,  difcreet,  prudent,  and  loyal.  Had  there  remained  in  his 
mind  any  doubt  upon  either,  that  doubt  would  have  been  effec- 
tually removed  by  a fpeech  which  he  had  heard  from  a Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  filled  the  Chair,  and  who  had  on  one  of  the  days 
m the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  delivered  his  fenti- 
ments  from  the  Treafury  Bench.  Sounder  argument,  and  better 
reafomng,  Mr.  Grofvenor  declared,  he  had  never  heard  from  any 
Member  of  that  Houfe.  Every  fentence  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  delivered,  tended  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  fteps  taken  by  the  two  Houfes  in  the  arduous 

conjuncture  occafioned  by  his  Majefty’s  unfortunate  illnefs,  were 
legal  and  conftitutional. 

General  iWdefired,  in  a few  plain  words,  to  fhew  why  theWtU 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Steward,  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  Nor£on* 

with  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  were  the  political  fervants  of 

the  Crown,  and  not  the  mere  domeftics  of  the  King.  The  General 

Hated  the  nature  of  their  duties,  which  chiefly  confided  in  making 

a part  of  the  Pageantry  that  furrounded  the  King  on  public  oct 

cations.  He  declared,  he  thought  thofe  Great  Officers,  under  the 

prefer  unfortunate  circumitances  of  his  Majefty,  contributed  nei 

tner  to  the  ferv.ce  nor  to  the  comfort  of  the  Sovereign,  becaufe 

they  could  have  nothing  to  near  him.  jf  it  could  be  proved 

that  they  could  in  any  drape  add  to  his  eafe,  or  afford  his  IWajeftv 

the  fmalleft  degree  of  comfort,  he  was  fure  the  public  would  chcar- 

U y be  at  the  expence  of  providing  a new  Houfehold  for'  the 
Regent. 

Hem  rG?Mra^,t  pr-ad’  ^ ^ fa!d  ^ * Right  Mr.  Wif. 

en  man  laft  Friday,  that  the  whole  Houfe  of  Brunlwick  braham- 

L’re  £XC  “ d fr°m  the  Prefent  Bi,!-  R was,  he  faid,  a mod  un 

“I'6  r Ufl0n>  HC  d6darCd  he  - reafon  why  Z 

“J-  > ■ ou  J be  the  foie  Committee  of  the  King’s  perfon  He 
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her  Majefly,  and  that  would  have  removed  much  of  the  objection, 
that  the  Claufe  was  liable  to.  But  if  it  were  deemed  improper 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  have  any  fhare  in  the  cuiiodv  of 
his  Majefly’s  perfon,  what  had  the  Duke  of  York  done,  that  he 
fhould  not  have  been  named  jointly  with  her  Majefly  ? He  afked 
whether  the  Duke  of  York  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  want  of 
zeal  for  his  father,  or  fuch  proofs  Oi  his  want -of  filial  afFedlion, 
that  he  deferved  to  be  paffed  by.  Mr.  Wilbraham  alfo  afked,  why 
the  two  brothers  of  the  King,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucefler  and  Cum- 
berland, had  been  wholly  unnoticed  in  the  Bill?  He  poke  par- 
ticularly of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  who  he  defcribed  as  having 
withdrawn  himfeif  from  the  politics  and  pleafures  of  this  diffipated 
town,  and  given  way  in  feciufion  and  in  private  to  the  affliction 
with  which  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  mind  was  overwhelmed,  in  con- 
fer: uence  of  the  melancholy  malady  with  which  his  Royal  brother 
was  afflidled. 

Mr  Kc^n%  Mr.  Keene  faid,  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband  had  fo  ably 
argued  againft  the  Claufe,  that  he  had  left  him  but  little  to  fay  on 
the  fubjedl.  Mr.  Keene  Rated  the  number  of  Officers  in  the 
I-Ioufehold,  declaring  that  they  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  that  many  of  them  had  places  from  eight  to  twelve 
hundred  a year,  up  to  fixteen  and  eighteen  hundred  a year;  that 
feveral  had  places  of  four  and  five  hundred  a year,  and  more  Rill 
from  iixty  pounds  a year  to  a hundred,  a hundred  and  fifty  and 
two  hundred.  He  fpoke  alfo  of  the  influence  arifing  from  other 
circumflances  in  the  Houfehold,  and  particularly  exemplified  the 
duty  and  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  an  officer  of  Rate,  and  an  officer  poffieffing  great 
weight  and  influence.  When  a foreign  Mini  (ter  left  this  country, 
he  Rated  what  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  duty  was,  and  in  a variety 
of  other  inflances,  thereby  proving  that  he  was  an  officer  abfo- 
] u tel y necefl’ary  to  be  about  the  perfon  of  the  King  or  his  Repre- 
fentative.  Among  the  inflances  of  his  patronage,  he  fpoke  of  the 
appointing  the  King’s  Chaplains,  a favour  often  conferred  on 
Membeis  of  that  Houfe,  by  the  nomination  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  &c.  & c.  the  appointment  of  the  Exchequer  Officers,  the 
Yeoman  cf  the  Guard,  the  Gentleman  U liters,  and  many  other 

dd'eriptions  of  perfons. 
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The  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  rofe  to  fay  a few  words  to  what  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  Right  Mon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  and  which  would,  he  ftated, 
alio  comprize  an  anfvver  to  what  the  noble  Lord  had  faid  formerly, 
and  had  then  repeated.  Did  Gentlemen  really  think,  that  they 
could  not  invelt  the  Regent  with  Royal  Dignity  but  by  depriving 
the  King  of  every  fort  of  dignity  whatever?  The  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  the  Claufe  were  now  dated  to  be,  that  of  Parliamentary 
Influence,  a ground  which  he  would  venture  to  fay  it  was  wholly 
unufual  to  take  broadly  and  openly  in  that  Houfe,  becaufe  what- 
ever might  have  been  Gentlemen’s  private  opinion?  refpe&ing  that 
peculiar  kind  of  Influence,  it  never  had  been  avowed  to  be  necef- 
iary  to  Government,  till  the  Lords  had  thought  proper  to  avow  it 
that  day.  When  it  was  faid,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  keep  up  the 
date  and  fplendour  of  the  Regent  by  decorating  him  with  thole 
external  marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  ought  not  the  King’s  dignity 
to  he  kept  by  fuch  marks?  Ought  they,  in  the  earlied  moments 
of  his  Majedy’s  illnefs,  to  be  eager  to  drip  him  of  every  mark  of 
dignity,  in  order  to  deck  out  the  Regent  with  unneceffary  powers? 

Llr.  Pitt  contended,  that  they  ought  not,  but  it  was  their  duty  to 
manifed  that  they  had  not  forgot  the  refpeCt  and  reverence  to  a 
Sovereign  who  had,  throughout  his  reign,  proved  himfelf  the 
fa. her  of  his  people.  He  faid,  Gentlemen  w'ere  avvare  that  it  was 
intended  at  a fit  opportunity  to  provide  for  the  Regent  fuch  an 
edablifliment,  as  fhould  be  adequate  to  didinguifh  him  with  a de- 
gree of  uate  and  dignity,  which  the  exalted  fituation  he  was  to  fill. 


rendered  necelTary  for  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

j-,ord  North  laid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  feemed  to  have 
reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  giving  the  Regent  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  without  any  part  of  the  fplendour,  that  of 
right  belonged  to  the  Royal  Authority,  or  that  the  public  w'as 
called  on  to  bear  the  burthen  of  providing  a new  additional  Houfe- 
hoid  for  the  Regent,  an  expence  which  the  public  thought,  per- 
haps, it  had  already  provided  for.  His  Lordfhip  contended,  that 
the  true  way  of  fupporting  his  Majefly’s  dignity,  was  by  Report- 
ing that  of  his  Reprefentative.  With  regard  to  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man’s charge  againlt  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  avowed, 
that  the  Regent  ought  to  have  the  patronage  of  the  Houfehold  for 
t e lake  of  the  Parliamentary  influence  that  accompanied  it,  his 
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Lardihip  declared  he  had  avowed  r*o  fuch  doflrine,  but  had  faid, 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Houfehold  certainly  gave  fome  general 
influence,  and  hat  was  necefiarily  parliamentary. 

Mr.  Marjbam  laid,  he  always  rofe  with  rel udtance,  but  on  the 
prefent  occ.tlion  it  was  his  duty  to  trouble  the  Houfe  with  a few 
words,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
delivered  his  fentimcnts.  Mr.  Marfnam  faid  he  would  affirm  that 
there  were  Members  of  Parliament  under  influence.  He  reminded 
the  Committee  now  often  they  had  attempted  by  various  Bills  to 
prevent  perions  holding  places,  from  having  feats  in  that  Houfe, 
anti  faid  it  was  no  reflection  on  the  perfons  fo  disqualified.  He 
inflanced  the  Excife  and  Cuftcms,  in  which  every  perfon  enjoying 
a fal*ry  of  four  or  five  hundred  a year,  was,  by  A6t  of  Par- 
liament, rendered  incapable  of  a feat  in  that  Houfe.  With  regard 
to  the  influence  refulting  from  the  Patronage  of  the  King’s  Houfe- 
hold, if  the  Rignt  Hon.  Gentleman  would  add  to  it  the  weight 
of  infl  uence  arifing  from  the  Members  of  the  two  Houfes  holding 
places  in  the  Houfehold  of  the  Queen,  and  would  put  the  Par- 
liamentary infi uence  of  the  two  Houfeholds  together,  he  would 
find  that  the  number  would  be  nearer  futy  than  thirty.  He  was 
one  of  thofe,  Mr.  Marfliam  owned,  who  had  gone  with  one  of  the 
Reftridlions,  and  that  was  the  Reftri&ion  that  prevented  the  Regent 
from  making  Peers.  He  thought  that,  under  the  prefent  circutn- 
ftance  of  the  temporary  illnefs  of  his  Majelty,  a very  right  Re- 
ftridion.  With  regard  to  the  impoling  an  additional  burthen  on 
the  people,  by  eftablilhing  a new  Houfehold  for  the  Regent,  he 
declared  he  ever  fliould  oppcfe  fuch  a propofition.  He  reminded 
the  Committee  of  the  unexampled  amount  and  weight  of  the  taxes 
at  prefent,  and  fpoke  in  terms  of  great  praife  of  the  patience  with 
which  the  people  bore  them.  He  afked,  if  there  ever  had  been  in 
that  country  a war  concluded  without  a Angle  tax  being  taken  off? 
Molt  a flu  redly  there  had  not.  Why  then  fhould  the  people  be  ad- 
ditionally burthened,  when  there  was  an  ufelefs  Houfehold  exifling 
already,  at  leak  as  far  as  regarded  the  great  officers  of  it,  who 
were  officers  of  ffate  merely,  and  never  made  ufe  off,  but  when  the 
King  came  to  Court  and  appeared  in  ail  his  fplendour  ? Points  of 
view  in  which  he  could  not  be  feen  at  prefedt.  Mr.  Marfham 
conjured  the  Committee  in  terms  of  great  -folemnity  and  earnefi- 
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nefs  to  manifeft  a wifh  not  to  infult  the  fufficiently  loaded  people, 
and  take  advantage  of  their  laudable  patience  under  the  burthens 
they  already  fuftained. 

Mr.  Powys  wifhed  to  enter  his  Proteft  again  ft  the  Propofition  Mr.  Powys, 
ftated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  declaring  that  he  would 
oppofe  the  Motion  for  a new  Houfehold,  whenever  it  fhould  be 
brought  forward.  Mr.  Powvs  followed  the  lame  train  of  argument 
as  Mr.  Mariham  and  other  gentlemen  had  taken,  with  regard  to 
the  placing  the  great  officers  of  the  King’s  Houfehold  about  the 
perfon  of  the  Regent. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  in  earneft  Mr.  Sheri- 
in  his  Propofition,  they  might  effeft  a divifion  in  the  Houfehold,  Jan* 
as  propoied  by  the  noble  Lord  near  him.  Mr.  Sheridan  remarked, 
that  while  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  throwing  out  jealoufies 
and  infults  againft  another  perfon,  he  was  aft'uming  the  higheft:  * 

degree  of  confidence  to  himfelf,  by  expe&ing  that  it  was  to  be 
believed  implicitly,  that  he  would  make  no  ufe  of  the  Parliamentary 
influence  he  was  providing  to  fupport  him  when  out  of  office.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  he  obferved,  had  termed  the  Lord 
Steward,  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on 
a former  occafion,  the  menial  fervants  of  the  King,  like  thofe  to  be 
found  in  the  families  of  moft  Noblemen.  Was  there,  Mr.  Sheridan 
faid,  any  truth  in  this  comparifon  ? Had  the  menial  fervants  of 
Noblemen  any  public  duties,  and  would  it  be  contended  that  the 
great  Officers  of  the  Houfehold  had  not  very  high  and  important 
public  duties?  Ihefe  were,  and  had  ever  been,  confidered  as  the 


gretu  O nicer s of  the  Crown;  and  that  they  had  been  fo  deemed, 
was  evident  from  an  Aft  pafted  in  Henry  the  VHIth’s  reign,  to 
..which  he  referred.  Having  read  the  extraft,  Mr.  Sheridan  took 
notice  of  Mr.  Grofvenor’s  declaration,  that  the  Houfe  had  not, 
thank  God , a King  to  make.  He  faid,  was  he  not  aware  that  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  was  a friend  to  the  Monarchy,  he  fhould  have 
thought  that  the  language  of  a republican,  who  wiffied  to  ftiake 
the  IV  onarchy,  and  introduce  another  form  of  Government.  Un- 
der the  idea  of  affeftion  to  the  King,  they  were  endeavouring  to 
fubvert  the  Royal  Prerogatives.  Let  thofe  Gentlemen  feparate  the 
perfon  a)  idea  of  a King  from  a Monarchy,  and  they  would  fee 
what  a blow  had  been  aimed  at  the  Monarchy.  Was  it  nothing. 
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he  afked,  to  have  been  without  the  representative  of  a King  for 
almod  four  months,  during  which  time  the  arm  of  Government 
had  remained  dead  and  inanimate?  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
having  reprefented  his  Majedy  as  deditute  of  dignity,  unlefs  he 
had  the  white  daves  with  him,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  was  a libel  on 
his  Majefty’s  feelings  as  a Father  and  a King,  and  argued,  that  he 
was  deditute  of  the  dignified  fentiments  that  ought  to  infpire  the 
one  charadler,  and  the  tender  affection  that  fhould  fill  the  bread 
of  the  other.  11  his  Majedy  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
and  it  was  true  that  he  did  fo,  it  was,  he  contended,  the  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  that  his  calamity  fhould  be  contrafted  with  the  appearance 
of  grandeur,  an  odentatious  parade  be  made  of  difeafe,  and  the 
melancholy  fituation  of  his  Majedy  be  rendered  indeed  more  public 
and  more  didrefiing.  Mr.  Sheridan  reprobated  the  idea  of  gor- 
geoufly  decorating  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  and  loading  it  with  regal 
trappings,  the  more  mortifyingly  to  expofe  the  wretched  date  of  a 
fick  King.  He  condemned  the  idea  of  the  Queen’s  having  the 
power  to  change  the  Ofiicers  of  the  Iioufehold  in  her  own  name, 
obferving,  that  they  had  all  been  appointed  in  his  Majedy  Is  name. 
If  it  was  fo  neceffary  to  keep  the  Houfehold  remaining,  the  places 
ought,  Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  to  be  put  in  a date  of  fufpenfion 
and  abeyance  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majedy’s  unhappy 
malady,  and  the  words  “ falary,  profits,  and  emoluments,”  left 
out  of  the  Claufe.  He  fpokc  of  the  indecency  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Houfehold  coming  down  to  that  Houfe,  and  voting  their  own 
falaries,  when  they  were  confcious  it  was  nor  likely  for  them  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  any  duty.  He  noticed  the  declaration  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  make  new  Bftablifhments  for  the 
Regent.  He  afked  how  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  dare  to 
fugged  fuch  an  idea,  after  having  heard  the  declaration  from  Au- 
thority, that  the  Prince  of  Wales  defired  to  have  no  fuch  Eftablifh- 
ment  crested  as  fhould  ca ufc  frefh  burthens  to  be  laid  on  the  people. 
Did  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  mean  not  to  leave  the  Prince  the 
free-will  to  refufe  the  Eftabli fitment  if  offered  ? Had  he  forgot  v.  hat 
he  had  heard  upon  the  fubjett  from  his  Right  Hon.  Friend?  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  mud,  he  faid,  have  a pretty  confiderable, 
fhare  of  preemption  in  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  King,  on 
his  recovery,  would  be  pleafed  to  hear  that  a new  tax  had  been 
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impofed  on  his  people.  He  believed  his  Majefty  would  confider 
it  as  the  moft  fatal  confequence  of  his  illnefs,  it  had  caufed  his 
fubjedts  to  luftain  an  addition  to  the  burthens  they  already  la- 
boured under.  After  farther  warmth  againll  the  Claufe,  Mr. 

Sheridan  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  for  one  would  vote 
againli  luch  an  unconllitutional  divilion  of  power. 

Mr.  M.  Montague  defended  the  Claufe.  Mr.  Montague  confi-  Mr.  M. 
dercd  the  idea  of  the  Queen’s  obftrutting  the  government  of  her  MontJc,je* 
own  fon  as  moll  unnatural  and  improbable.  He  fpoke  of  the 
Queen’s  high  chara&er  and  moderation  hitherto,  and  declared  that 
politics  mull  be  a llrange  fcicnce,  fo  totally  to  obllrudl  every  feel- 
ing  of  parental  regard  and  maternal  affeftion. 

Sir  William  Dolben  faid,  that  the  Regent  having  the  office  and  Sir  William 
duties  of  a King,  lhould  a!fo  have  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  ^)ol^cn‘ 
he  agreed  to  ; but  not  to  the  affiertion  that  the  Officers  of  the 
Houiehoid  were  the  political  fervants  of  the  Crown.  The  fuperior 
Officers  might.  Sir  William  thought,  very  properly  attend  the  Re- 
gent ; and  if  there  were  any  dilmiffions,  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
name  of  her  Majelly,  but  the  fupply  of  the  vacancies  lhould  be  in 
tae  Regent.  He  declared,  he  thought  that  there  was  as  much, 
patronage  annexed  to  the  Regency  as  ought  to  belong  to  it;  he 
was  aware.  Sir  william  laid,  that  there  were  many  claimants  for 
the  loaves  and  fifties  ; that  fome  would  faint  by  the  road  fide,  and 
otheis  the  Prince  would  be  forced  to  fend  empty  away  ; but  then 
he  would  have  many  vacancies  to  fill,  and  more  would  fall  in  every 

aay.  Sir  William  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  lhould  vote 
for  the  Claufe  as  it  hood. 

^ Mr.  Sloper  faid  a few  words  againh  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  Mr.  Slopcr. 
chequer’s  proportion. 

Mr.  Burke  then  rofe,  and  began  with  obferving,  that  the  Houfe  Mr.  Burke, 
war  alin.ut  exhaulled,  and  that  his  power  of  engaging  their  attention 
was  aimoU  exhaulled  likewife,  though  the  fubjetf:  was  by  no  means 
exhaufted  ; he  would  therefore  for  the  prefent  only  fay  a few  words 
on  the  aitoniihing  affertions  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  To 
juilify  that  panegyric  on  the  Sovereign,  which  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  pronounced,  he  was  called  upon  to  bring  him  forth 
a';  a pageant,  drefled  up  with  ufelefs  fplendour  and  degrading  dig- 
nity, to  ferve  the  purposes  of  ambitious  men.  The  Right  Hon. 
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Gentleman  had  faid,  would  they  ftrip  the  King  of  every  mark  of 
royalty,  and  transfer  all  the  dignities  of  the  . Crown  to  another 
perfon  ? No,  God  forbid,  when  the  perfon  wearing  the  Crown 
could  lend  a grace  to  thofe  dignities,  and  derive  a luilre  from  the 
fplendour  of  his  Houfehold.  But  aid  they  recollect  that  they  were 
talking  of  a fick  King,  of  a Monarch  fmitten  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  hurled  him  from  his 
Throne,  and  plunged  hi?n  into  a condition  that  drew  down  upon  him 

the  pity  of  the  meaneji  peajant  in  his  kingdom — * 

Mr.  Burke  was  molt  violently  called  to  Order  by  the  other  fide 
Marquis  of  of  the  Hcufe.  Th  e Marquis  of  Graham  role  with  fume  warmth, 
Graham.  an(j  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  nor  no  man  in  that  Houfe, 

rfliould  dare  to  fay,  the  K:ng  was  hurled  front  his  Throne. 

Mr.  Burke.  -There  being  a very  general  cry  of  take  down  his  words , Mr. 

Burke  rofe  again,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  obtained  a hearing,  laid, 
he  would  give  Gentlemen  a full  opportunity  of  taking  down  his 
words.  He  declared  he  had  been  interrupted  in  the  midil  of  a 
fentence,  and  that  feripture  itleif  lb  maimed  and  mangled  might 
Be  rendered  blafphemy.  But  when  it  was  faid  in  their  churches, 
that  the  King  was  afflifted  for  their  fins,  Ihouid  it  not  be  faid,  that 
he  was  llruck  by  the  hand  of  God  ? At  a time  when  they  were 
putting  up  their  prayers  in  their  temples  to  Heaven,  to  rellore 
their  King,  prollrating  themfelves  before  the  Deity,  and  declaring 
that  it  was  in  punilhment  of  their  iniquities  the  Sovereign  was 
taken  ill,  (which  he  thought  had  better  not  have  been  faid)  lhould 
he  not  have  liberty  to  declare  that  Omnipotence  had  fmitten  his 
Majefty?  His  illnefs  was  caufed  by  no  aft  of  theirs;  but  ought 
they,  at  that  hour  of  ficknefs  and  calamity,  to  cloath  his  bed  with 
purple?  Ought  they  to  make  a mockery  ol  him,  putting  a crown 
of  thorns  on  his  head,  a reed  in  his  hand,  and  uieffing  him  in  a 
• raiment  of  purple,  [A  cry  of  Oh!  Oh!]  to  cry,  “Hail!  King  of  , 

the  Britifh!!!”  After  a good  deal  of  warm  declamation,  Mr.  I 
Burke  proceeded  to  argue  the  Claufe.  He  cenfured,  in  llrong 
language,  the  idea  of  giving  the  powers  of  the  Crown  to  one  per- 
fen,  and  its  patronage  to  another  ; at  a moment  like  that  every 
precaution,  he  faid,  lhould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  fafety  of  the 
Conftitution,  and  the  luftre  of  the  Royal  Dignity  unimpaired; 
but  was  that  the  way  to  effeft  rt  ? As  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
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had  planned  the  bufinefs,  the  Government  would  be  weak*  ener- 
vated, and  altogether  dellitute  of  dignity  ; there  would  be  no  mark 
ol  royalty  about  the  Regent  for  foreign  Ambaffiadors  to  obferve, 
and  thence  the  country  would  fland  degraded,  and  funk  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe ; and  however  we  might  pafs  it  over,  and  put 
up  with  the  inconvenience  among  ourfelves  here  at  home,  the  ira- 
prefiion  given  of  our  Government  abroad  was  highly  material. 
He  aked,  how  could  the  King,  on  his  recovery,  be  pleafed  at 
feeing  the  patronage  of  the  Houfehold  taken  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  his  repreientative,  and  given  to  the  Queen  ? He  muft  be 
ihocked  at  the  iaea,  unlefs  they  fuppoied,  what  it  was  unnatural 
and  monilrous  to  fuppofe,  that  the  King  was  a good  hufband  and 
a bad  father.  An  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  obferved,  had  faid,  they 
were  not  going  to  make  a King,  He  was  afraid  they  were.  It 
was  meant  that  the  perfon  who  fhould  reprefent  his  Majefly  fhould 
not  have  the  attendance  that  ought  to  accompany  royalty.  When, 
he  afked,  had  fuch  a project  been  ever  before  p radii  fed  as  a fepa- 
ration  of  the  royal  dignity  from  the  regal  office?  He  put  the  cafe 
of  a minor  King,  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  faid,  in  that  cafe 
the  Regent  had  been  provided  and  inverted  with  all  the  royal 
dignity  of  a King.  He  referred  to  the  Regency  Bills  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second,  and  the  Regency  Bill  paffied  in  the  prefent 
reign,  and  argued  from  both,  contending,  that  in  both  the  fullpowers 
were  given.  He  contended  alfe,  that  the  Royal  Family  were  no- 
ticed in  each,  whereas  they  were  totally  excluded  from  the  prefent 
Bil!,  and  power  of  an  enormous  magnitude  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  King’s  eldefl  fon,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a perfon 
not  of  his  Majefly ’s  biood.  The  Regent,  he  faid,  was  tied  up 
from  making  Peerages  ; he  was  debarred  from  granting  Penfions 
and  Offices';  he  was  retrained  from  exercifing  Charities,  bellowing 
Bounties,  or  doing  anyone  grateiul  office  that  ferved  to  balance 
againll  the  dreadful  attributes  of  Sovereignty.  Where  was  he  to 
get  money  to  distribute  bounties?  Was  he  to  take  it  out  of  his  own 
privy  purie,  or  the  receipts  of  the  little  paltry  Dutchy  of  Lan- 
cailer  r He  obiened,  that  to  the  Queen  that  Houfe  propofed  to  be 
prodigal  ; to  the  Heir  Apparent  they  had  not  given  the  lead  dig- 
nity in  the  world.  What  were  they  then  doing?  They  were  about 
to  give  a mock  crown,  a tinfel  robe  and  a fceptre  from  the  theatre, 

lacquered 
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lacquered  over  and  unreal,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  rendered  it 
neceflary  to  tax  the  people,  fo  that  the  Prince's  name  Hiould  never 
be  mentioned  without  fome  recolleftion  that  fhould  excite  unpo- 
pularity. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  was  to 
have  300,0001.  influence  when  he  went  out.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  thought  the  Prince  might  do  without  influence,  al- 
though he  knew  he  could  not  do  without  it  himfelf.  In  former 
times,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  the  way  to  popularity  was  by  flanding  up 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  was  born  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; he  took  ano- 
ther road  ; his  flrft  objedt  was  by  fome  means  or  other  to  get  court 
favour,  and  having  obtained  indiredtiy  a degree  of  power,  he 
thought  to  gain  popularity  afterwards  if  he  could.  Mr.  Burke 
threw  out  much  perfonaiity  againfl  Mr.  Pitt,  charging  him  with 
having  contrived  the  Bill  to  fortify  himfelf  when  out  of  office. 
He  contended  that  the  reparation  of  power  from  royalty  mull  de- 
ilroy  the  reprefentation  of  this  country,  or  the  Queen's  govern-’ 
ment  mull  deflroy  the  Regent’s.  His  Majetly,  he  obferved,  might 
continue  ill  for  twenty  years,  and  then  he  defired  Gentlemen  to 
recoiled!  what  a Hate  of  anarchy,  difunion,  and  difficulty,  the  di- 
vided government  they  were  fetting  up  would  create.  By  depriv- 
ing the  Regent  of  the  power  of  making  Peers,  they  had  fhut  the 
door  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  againfl;  the  people;  they  had  put  it 
out  of  their  own  power  ever  to  corredt  their  error,  and  made  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  the  great,  independent,  and  omnipotent  branch  of 
the  legiflature. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe,  not,  he  faid,  to  detain  the 
Committee,  but  there  had  fallen  fome  things  in  the  debate,  which 

0 

feemed  to  call  for  a few  fhort  obfervations.  In  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman’s  fpeech,  he  feemed  rather  to  have  addrefled  him  per- 
fonally,  than  endeavoured  to  argue  the  Claufe  in  queftion  ; the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  feemed  to  think  that  his  going  out  of 
office  was  a point  of  greater  importance  than  any  thing  contained 
in  the  Claule  under  confideration.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  charged  him  with  having  told  the  Houfe  he  was  going  out  of 
office  ; the  fact  was,  he  never  told  them  any  fuch  thing,  nor  did 
1 he  know  that  he  was  to  go  out.  But  fo  far  was  he  from  having 
ever  faid  he  was  to  go  out,  that  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  not 

then 
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then  prefent,  had,  on  an  early  day,  in  the  courfe  of  their  dif- 
cuiiions,  told  h im,  in  a way  peculiarly  marked  and  expreffive,  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  to  be  his  iucceffors,  when  he  had,  in  reply. 
Hated,  that,  from  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  principles  of 
thofe  who,  it  was  faid,  were  to  be  his  lucceffors,  an  opinion  founded 
in  his  knowledge  of  their  former  condud,  he  thought  it  the  more 
neceflary  to  purlue  tne  fyltem  of  meafures  that  he  was  recommend- 
ing, and  tiiat  he  had  made  that  very  declaration  an  argument  in 
fupport  of- the  meafures  themfelves.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  declared  Regent,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he 
fuppofed  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  keep  him,  and  the  red  of  his 
Majefty’s  fervants,  in  office,  or  he  would  choofe  other  fervants, 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  would  be  moft  advantageous 
and  belt  for  the  country.  Whether  he  ftaid  in  or  went  out,  he 
fhould  endeavour  to  be  inftrumental  in  being  of  fervice  to  his 
country.  The  next  argument  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
Ported  to  by  way  of  charge  againft  him,  was  neither  more  or  lefs 
than  a direct  fldion,  becaufe  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
chofen  to  fay,  that  he  was  to  have  a connexion  with  the  power 
placed  in  the  Queen’s  hands,  an  aflertion  which  was  a fiction,  as 
he  moft  undoubtedly  was  to  have  no  fuch  connexion.  Another 
matter  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  repeatedly  mentioned, 
though  he  had  been  again  and  again  anfwered,  and  that  was,  that 
the  amount  of  that  patronage  was  500,000!.  a year.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  did  not  know  the  Civil  Lift,  if  he  faid  the  offices 
amounted  to  300,000k  a year.  The  Aim  did  not  amount  alto- 
gether to  much  above  200,000k  and  in  that  fum  was  included  all 
the  approved  tradelmens  bills,  amounting  to  near  half  the  money, 
and  which  had  no  connedion  whatever  with  political  or  parlia- 
mentary influence.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defended 
imffclf  from  having,  in  his  opening,  called  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
the  -Lord  Steward,  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  the  menial  fervants 
of  the  Crown,  and  faid,  it  was  the  very  term  bellowed  on  thofe 
o icers  y the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  his  own  Bill  for  the  Re- 
orm  of  the  Civil  Lift.  [This  appearing  to  be  doubted  by  Mr, 
neru  an  and  fome  of  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  fide,  Mr.  Pitt 

HcTf  t0cuie  BiI1,  and  P°inted  °Ut  the  Claufe  in  queftion.] 
He  deflred  Mr.  Sheridan  to  give  him  his  attention  while  he  an- 
fwered 
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fwered  one  part  of  his  fpeech.  He  then  took  notice  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan’s afifertion,  that  the  beft  way  to  fupport  royalty  was  to  fepa- 
rate  the  perfon  of  the  King  from  eveiy  royal  dignity.  He  de- 
claimed on  this  remark  in  moll  eloquent  terms,  and  denied  that 
his  Majefty  was  at  prefent  in  an  humiliating  condition  ; inliead  of 
his  llate  being  low,  abjcdl,  and  degrading,  as  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  defcribed  it,  it  was  very  much  the  contrary.  His 
prefent  vifitation  of  ficknefs  had  excited  in  his  fubje&s  fomething 
more  than  the  loyalty  they  always  paid  him;  it  had  roufed  in  the 
hearts  of  his  Majefty ’s  people  a greater  fervour  of  affedlion,  which 
was  blended  with  a degree  of  grief  and  compaflion  that  partook  of 
veneration  and  refpeft.  Mr.  Pitt  expreft’ed  himfelf  very  finely  on 
the  King’s  illnefs,  and  alked,  if  that  Houfe  would  fo  far  forget 
their  duty  and  their  allegiance,  as  tp  ftrip  his  Majefty  of  every 
mark  of  royalty  and  of  dignity,  in  order  to  give  that  which  be- 

0 

longed  properly  to  their  rightful  Sovereign  to  the  Regent?  He 
alked,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  providing  for  the  ftate  and 
fplendour  that  ought  to  attach  to  the  office  of  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom ? Moll  undoubtedly  there  was,  and  it  was  well  known  that  at 
a fit  time  that  eftablilhment  would  be  propofed ; but  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  (ay,  that  notice  had  been  given 
from  authority,  that  his'  Royal  Highnefs  would  not  accept  of  any 
eftablilhment  that  fnould  lay  an  additional  burthen  on  the  people. 
He  expofed  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  argument,  and  Ihewed,  that 
the  utmoft  amount  of  the  incomes  of  thofe  ofiicers  of  the  Houle- 
hold,  who  were  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  was  no  more 
than  30,000  k a year,  one  fourth  of  which  was  paid  back  again  in 
taxes.  He  laid,  he  was  perfuaded  when  it  fnould  hereafter  be 
neceflary  to  fubmit  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  that  Parliament  had 
thought  an  eftablilhment  proper  to  keep  up  the  fplendour  and 
dignity  of  his  office,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  the  national  chara&er, 
as  his  own  honour,  neither  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  objeft  to 
it,  nor  would  the  people  murmur  at  being  called  on  to  provide 
for  a purpofe  fo  necefiary  ana  lo  proper. 

Mr  Sheri  Sheridan  faid’  the  RiSht  Hon’  Gentlemaa  had  in  a VCTY 

dan.  SU  extraordinary  mode  perverted  his  argument.  The  Right  Hon. 

Gentleman  had,  he  obferved,  faid  formerly,  that  he  would  at  a • 

future  time  anfwer  the  arguments  of  Gentlemen,  and  that  they 

would 
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Would  have  abundant  opportunities  of  difcufling  and  debating 
every  part  of  the  fubjed ; but  fince  the  Bill  had  come  on,  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  not  only  never  mentioned  any  of  thole 
arguments  which  he  had  formerly  refer ved,  as  it  were,  to  anfwer 
at  a future  time;  but  when  new  matter  was  advanced  in  debate, 
had  drily  declared,  that  nothing  had  been  faid  but  what  they  had 
before  heard,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Ho ufe  with  a reply.  This  was,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  as  pleafant  a 
way  of  avoiding  to  combat  arguments  that  could  not  be  anfwered,  ' 
as  ever  he  haa  heard  of.  i he  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  declared, 
had  perverted  his  argument  ftrangely,  by  faying,  that  he  had 
Rated,  that  feparating  all  the  Royal  Dignities  from  the  perfon  of 
the  King,  was  the  bed  way  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Sheridan  denied  that  he  had  argued  in  that  manner. 
His  argument  was,  that  all  that  had  been  given  in  fupport  of  the 
Rate  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  per- 
fon exerciiing  the  Royal  Authority,  and  not  to  the  King,  confined 
to  a bed  of  ficknefs,  and  incapable  of  exercifing  the  fundions  of 
the  Kingly  office*  So  to  annex  that  part  of  the  Houfehold, 
from  which  his  Majefiy  could,  in  his  prefent  condition,  derive 
neither  ufe,  nor  honour,  nor  dignity,  was  a greater  mockery 
than  it  was  a compliment.  Mr.  Sheridan  took  notice  of  the  allu- 
fion  to  the  fpeech  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  faid  that  allufion  had  been  incorredly 
Rated,  as  all  allufions  to  fpeeches  delivered  at  a diflant  preceding 
period,  and  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  who  delivered  them,  generally 
were.  He  took  notice  of  Mr.  Dundas’s  declaration  of  Saturday, 
that  he  lamented  his  Right  Hon.  Friend’s  abfence,  and  informed 
the  Committee,  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend’s  health  was  greatly 
better,  and  that  he  had  been  very  near  being  prefent  at  that  debate 
having  been  firuck  with  aftoniihment  at  that  mcR  extraordinary 
Claufe  of  the  Bill,  that  provides  for  his  Majefty’s  refuming  his 
Royal  Authority.  With  regard  to  the  fum  of  300,000 1.  which 
his  other  Right  Hon.  Friend  had  faid  was  the  amount  of  the  Pa- 
tronage of  the  Houfehold,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  over  the 
way  had  denied,  that  it  amounted  to  fo  much,  but  the  Committee 
would  recoiled,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  that  evening: 
told  them  firR,  that  it  amounted  only  to  100,000!.  a year,  and  in 
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his  laft  fpeech  he  had  acknowledged  that  it  amounted  to  more 
than  200,000 1.  a year.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
faid,  that  more  than  one  half  of  that  fum  con  fitted  of  the  ap- 
proved Bills  of  Tradefmen,  &c.  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Parliamentary  Influence.  He  denied  the  fadt  to  be  fo.  He  could 
eaflly  fee  how  great  a degree  of  Parliamentary  Influence  arofe 
out  of  thofe  Bills.  Was  there  never  any  fuch  thing  as  a Wettmin- 
fter  Election  ? Would  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  with  that  orange 
cape  to  his  coat,  take  upon  him  to  declare  that  no  parliamentary 
influence  could  be  exercifed  through  the  medium  of  the  Tradef- 
men of  the  Houfehold  at  fuch  an  Election  ? He  put  other  cafes 
and  contended,  that  both  at  an  Ele&ion  and  in  various  ways. 
Influence  would  refult  from  the  Tradefmen’s  Bills,  as  well  as  from 
the  Officers  of  admitted  importance  in  the  Houfehold.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  cafe,  he  faid,  was  clear  ; for  to  whom 
were  thofe  perfons  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fituation, 
but  to  thofe  who  conferred  thofe  fituations  upon  them?  Mr.  She- 
ridan faid,  he  fhould  move  an  Amendment  to  fulfil  the  idea  of 
the  noble  Lord  near  him  of  feparating  thofe  Officers  of  the  Houfe- 
hold, actually  neceflary  to  the  attendance  on  the  King’s  perfon, 
from  thofe  other  Officers  of  the  Houfehold,  who  were  merely 
Officers  of  State.  Mr.  Sheridan  with  this  view  moved  to  annex 
fome  words  to  the  Claufe,  purporting  to  empower  her  Majefly 
to  have  the  direction  and  controul  over  fuch  Officers  of  the  Houfe- 
hold, as  fhould  be  deemed  neceflary  to  attend  about  his  Majefly’s 
Royal  Perfon. 

The  Amendment  was  no  foouer  read  by  the  Chairman,  than 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment, becaufe  it  was  mconfiftent  with  the  principles  on  which 
they  argued,  and  with  the  mode  of  proceeding.  It  was,  he  be- 
lieved, the  firft  time  that  an  Amendment,  couched  in  fuch  gene- 
ral words,  was  moved  in  a Committee  on  a Bill.  If  the  Amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  move  an  additional 
Claufe  to  explain  what  the  general  words  of  the  Amendment 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Sheri-  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  undoubtedly  another  Claufe  would  be  ne- 
d£tt*  cellar/,  which  he  meant  to  move  at  the  proper  time,  and  nothing 
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would  be  more  eafy  than  to  refer  to  the  Civil  Lift,  and  from  that 
fpecify  fuch  Officers  of  the  Houfehold,  as  would  be  proper  to  be 
pm  under  the  controul  of  the  Queen,  becaufe  they  would  be 
neceliary  attendants  on  the  King’s  perfon.  Mr.  Sheridan  obferved, 
that  the  preamble  of  the  Claufe  naturally  led  to  fuch  an  Amend- 
ment as  lie  had  propofed  ; and  as  an  argument  in  proof  of  its  pro- 
priety, remarked,  that  by  the  Bill,  the  Queen  having  the  power 
ct  appointing  and  difeharging  the  Officers  of  the  Houfehold 
taey  would  be  her  Officers,  and  not  the  King’s ; and  as  ffie  was 
rot  obliged  to  fill  up  vacancies,  though  ffie  had  the  power  of 

‘°!"S  ■ great  ,nc°nveniencies  might  arife  in  cafe  of  her  no: 

• mg  up  vacancies.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  office  of  Lord- 
Ifgh  Steward  ffiould  be  vacant,  and  the  Queen  were  not  to  fill  it 

.ip.  Who  would  there  be  to  fwear  in  a new  Parliament,  if  a new 
one  Zhou  Id  be  called  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  Qu  eft  ion  was  eafilyMr  P!tt 

anfwere.,  rf  one  Lord  Steward  ffiould  die,  or  bo  difmiffed,  the 

Queen  would  undoubtedly  appoint  another;  or  if  there  ffiould  be 
no  Led  Steward,  there  could  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
vidmg  for  Avearing  in  the  Parliament.  * 1 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied. 

The  Committee  being  extremely  clamorous  for  the  Queftion, 

fer! loir - T the  Chairman  t0  and  pre.  Mr.  M.  A. 

-r,  l.nce  every  Gentleman  who  chofe  to  deliver  his  fenti  Ta.vlor- 

men  s had  an  undoubted  right  to  be  heard  on  a Queftiol  of  fo 

. ’ .'mp°rtanCe  t0  the  c°mmunny  at  large.  If  Gentlemen  were 

■mpattent  and  fatigued,  it  was,  M,  Taylor  faid,  eafy  “ ™ 

day_  Q'“  °n  °f  AaJou™ment,  and  refume  the  Debate  the  next 

Mr.  Burke  rofe  to  rtate  feme  circumftances  of  mifreDrefenr,,;„ 

■vhich,  he  faid,  it  had  been  hi«  fair  • ‘ ' on>  Mr.  Burke. 

, r-.  „ , IS  ,8te  ,0  exPenence  at  the  hands  of 

•he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Committee,  however  ftill 
-ailing  for  the  queftion,  Mr.  Burke  fat  down. 

Lord  George  Cacendijh  faid,  he  had  ever  conhdered  the 
f the  Houfehold  to  be  Officer,  «f  ' h Officers  Ld.  George 

g .ty  Of  the  Crown  than  the  perfon  of  the  King.  W i h “ d 
the  appointment  of  a new  Houfehold  for  the  Revent  Z Lo  d 

up  faid  he  muft  ohjeft  to  anv  r,„.K  d r ■ ? ‘ L d~ 

J ° any  fuch  Propofition,  becaufe  he  was 
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againft  all  unneceflary  expence.  He  faid,  he  thought  the  Officers 
of  the  King’s  Houfehold  ought  to  attend  the  Regent,  and  add  to 
his  Hate  and  fplendour,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  ought  not  to 
receive  their  falaries  during  the  continuance  of  the  King  s illnefs, 
hecaufe  at  prefent  they  could  have  no  employment,  but  were  a 
parcel  of  unneceffary  Officers,  who  were  fattening  like  drones  in 

the  hive. 

At  length  the  Grangers  being  defired  to  withdraw,  the  Committee 
divided  on  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Amendment, 

Ayes  1 1 8 Noes  1 73 

The  Queftion  was  then  put  on  the  original  Claule,  and  car- 
ried. 

The  Chairman  was  next  diretfed  to  report  progrefs  and  afk 

leave  to  fit  again,  which  he  did  as  foon  as  the  Houfe  was  re-r 

* 

fumed. 


9 "iief day,  February  10. 


Mr.  Pitt. 


Regency  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Houfe  refolving  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe, 
on  the  further  confideraticn  of  the  Bill  for  providing  for  the  fafety 
of  his  Majefty’s  perfon,  and  for  the  cxcrcife  of  the  Royal  autho- 

rity.  , . 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read,  and  the  Houfe  refolved  into 

a Committee  accordingly,  Brock  Watfon,  Efq.  in  the  Chair,  the 

following  Claufe  was  read: 

€<  And  whereas  the  execution  of  the  weighty  and  arduous  trulls 
hereby  committed  to  the  Queen’s  Moll  Excellent  Majefty,  in  «- 
fpea  of  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Perfon,  and  of  the  dti- 
pofing,  ordering,  and  managing  of  all  matters  and  things  relating 
thereto,  may  require  the  afliftance  of  a Council,  with  whom  her 
Majefty  may  confult  and  advife  in  the  difcharge  of  the  fame  : be, 
it  therefore  enaaed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  in  order  to  ■ 

affift  and  advife  her  faid  Moft  Excellent  Majefty  in  the  fevera 

r matters 

o 
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matters  afordaid,  there  fliall  be,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
his  Majelty’s  illneis,  a Council,  confining  of 

Which  Council  Ihall,  from  time  to  time,  meet 
as  her  Majelty  ihall  be  pleafed  to  di red;  and  if  it  Ihould  happen 
that  any  of  them  the  faid 

ihould  depart  this  life,  then,  and  in  fuch 
cafe,  it  ihall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen’s  Moil  Excellent  Majelty,  by 
an  lnltrument  in  writing,  figned  and  fealed  by  her  Majelty,  re- 
vokable  at  her  will  and  pleafure,  to  nominate  and  appoint  fome 
one  perlon,  being  or  having  been  a member  of  his  Majelty’s  Molt 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  to  be  a Member  of  the  faid  Council, 
to  advife  and  a flat  her  Majelty,  in  the  room  and  place  of  each  and 
every  of  the  faid  Counfellors  fo  departing  this  life  ; which  nomi- 
nation and  appointment  ihall  be  forthwith  certified  by  an  inltru- 
ment  in  writing,  figned  and  fealed  by  her  Majelty,  to  the  Lords  of 

his  Majelty ’s  Moil  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  ihall  be  entered 
in  the  books  thereof.” 


Qjj  een’s  Council, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  rofe,  for  the  purpofe  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
propofing  to  fill  up  the  firlt  blank,  with  the  names  of  fuch  perfons 
as  the  Iloule  m'ght  think  proper  to  appoint  to  affifi:  her  Majelty  in 
the  trull  appointed  her  for  the  care  of  his  Majelty’s  perfon.  It 
would,  he  faid,  be  neceffury  to  put  the  Queftion  fingly  on  each 
perfon  propofed  ; but  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Houfe,  he  would, 
previous  to  lus  putting  any  fingle  name,  fubmit  to  the  Houfe  the 
whole  of  the  names  he  meant  to  propofe  to  fill  up  the  blank.  He 
meant  t0  ptopofe  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  over  which 
her  Majelty  was  to  have  controul ; thofe  perfons,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  be  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  proper  ; but  as  it  might  ap- 
pear necefiary  to  have  other  great  and  important  perfons  to  alii  ft 
her  Majelty,  it  was  natural  to  look  to  the  heads  of  the  church  and 
the  law;  the  perfons  he  ihould  therefore  have  to  fubmit  to  the 
Committee,  as  proper  to  be  of  her  Majeity’s  Council,  were  the 
two  heads  of  the  Church,  the  Archbilhops  of  Canterbury  and 

°rk  ’ and  the  hcads  of  th"  Lord  Thurlow  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cedor)  and  Lord  Kenyon,  (the  Chief  Julticeof  the  King’s  Bench;) 

thefe  perfons,  in  addition  to  the  refpedt  of  their  high  iitu'aticns 
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had  been  approved  by  his  Majedy,  and  no  perfons,  he  conceived, 
were  more  proper  to  be  appointed  of  her  Majedy’s  Council,  than 
thofe  who  had  been  approved  of  by  his  Majetly  for  their  ability, 
and  for  their  integrity.  In  addition  to  thofe  refpedlable  perfons, 
he  fhould  have  to  offer  the  four  officers  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Hoyfehold  for  the  time  being,  {he  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  Groom 
of  the  Stole  ; the  hrft  Motion,  therefore,  that  he  had  to  make  to 
the  Committee  was,  * I hat  John,  Lord  Archbilhop  of  Cvinter- 
bury,  be  one  of  her  M«  jelly’s  Council.* 

The  quellion  being  put, 

Ld.  North.  Lord  No7ib  role,  not  to  oppofe  the  nomination  of  that  refpeft- 
able  Prelate  as  one  of  her  Majedy’s  Council,  but  to  do  a thing  of 
great  importance.  He  had  expecled,  that  in  opening  the  fubjetft 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  not  have  omitted  thofe  who 
were  neared  in  blood  and  affeftion  to  his  and  her  Majedy.  If  the 
Houfe  fhould  agree  with  him,  that  an  infertion  Ihould  have  been 
made  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  he  would  make  luch  a Motion. 
His  Lordlhip  fpokc  of  the  propriety  of  naming  his  M-jelty’s  fons, 
the  Prince:,  who  were  of  full  age,  and  his  Royal  brothers.  They 
were  the  neared  his  Majedy,  and  the  perlons,  he  fhould  think, 
that  her  Majedy  would  chooie  to  have  for  adviiers..  His  Loid- 
fhip  faid  there  were  feveral  reafons  why  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
ought  to  be  of  the  Queen’s  Council.  It  was,  he  oblerved,  a 
Council  not  to  controul,  but  to  adviie  her  Majelty.  The  Claufe, 
he  faid,  alfo  provided  for  the  death  of  the  perfon  propered  to  have 
the  care  of  nis  Majelly,  in  which  cafe  the  power  was  to  devolve  on 
her  Council.  This  his  Lordlhip  ronfidered  an  additional  reafon 
to  mix  Come  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  in  the  Council.  His 
Lordlhip  remarked  upon  the  different  mode  propofed  to  appoint 
her  Majedy’s  Council,  four  bffing  appointed  by  name,  and  the 
other  four  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  in  which  lad  manner  he  con- 
tended they  all  ought  to  have  been  appointed.  With  reipeft  to 
thofe  propofed,  the  perfons  themfelves  were  proper,  but  why 
Ihouiu  the  Hon.  Gentleman  think  a Groom  of  the  Stole,  a Lord 
Chamberlain,  a Lord  High  Steward,  and  a Mailer  or  the  Llorie, 
were  Counfellors  by  virtue  of  their  offices?  His  Majedy  had  cer- 
tainly appointed  Vifcount  Weymouth  to  the  drd  of  thefe  offices, 
v ‘ v he 
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lit  had  given  a Lord  Chamberlain’s  ftaff  to  the  Earl  of  Salilbury; 
a Lord  Steward’s  HafF  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos ; and  made  the 
Duke  of  Montague  Mailer  of  the  Horfe;  but  did  thofe  appoint- 
ments peculiarly  qualify  them  for  Counfellors?  Seeing,  therefore, 
no  reafon  that  could  be  adduced  againft  the  infertion  of  the  names 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Biood,  he  gave  notice,  that  when  the  per- 
fons  propofed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  lhould  be  difpofed 
of,  that  he  would  move  for  the  infertion  of  the  names  of  Frederic 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  other  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  that  he  (herald  for  the  pre-  Mr.  Pitt; 
fent  refrain  from  Hating  his  objections  to  the  noble  Lord’s  pro- 
portion ; when  the  Motion  lhould  be  made,  he  would  Hate  the 
reafons  why  he  conceived  it  to  be  improper. 

Mr.  Dempfter  declared  himfelf  not  latisfied  with  the  nomination;  Mr.  Demp^ 
confidering  the  Members  of  that  Houfe  as  much  in  fere  (ted,  and  as  fter- 
ardently  vvilhing  for  the  recovery  of  his  Majelty  as  any  courtier, 
he  was  amazed  that  the  Speaker  of  that  Houfe,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  for  the  time  being,  lhould  have  been  omitted, 

and  fignified  his  intention  of  propofing  the  infertion  of  thofe 
officers. 

Lord  Maitland  faid,  tne  omiffion  of  the  Chief  Jullice  of  the  Ld.  Malt- 
Common  Pleas  was  very  extraordinary.  In  whom,  he  alked,  had  land% 
his  Majelty  placed  greater  confidence?  He  fufpe&ed  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  was  influenced  by  politics  in  the  choice  of  per- 
fons  to  fill  her  Majelty’s  Council;  fuch  a condud  on  the  prefent 
queltion  he  confidered  to  be  difgraceful  to  the  two  Houfes,  and 
hoped  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  fuch  confiderations.  He 
called  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  for  the  reafon  of  omitting 
the  Chief  Jultice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  for  appointing  the  * 
Archbilhops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Chief  Jullice,  by  name,  and  the  other  four  officially. 

Sir  Peter  Barrel  wilhed  to  know,  as  there  were  but  eight  Coun-  sir  Pet* 
fei lors  provided  for  her  Majelly,  whether  Ihe  was  to  have  the  call-  currel. 
ing  vote  ? He  ,alfo  wilhed  to  know  why  four  of  the  Council  were 

to  be  permanent,  and  the  other  four  left  to  the  nomination  and  re- 
moval of  her  Majelly. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  faid,  in  anfwer  to  Sir  Peter  Burrel,  that  Marquis  of 
this  was  a Council  of  Advice,  and  not  of  Controul.  That  the  Graham’ 
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Queen  needed  no  calling  vote,  and  it  was  at  her  option  whether 
Ihe  would  take  orrejeft  the  advice  her  Council  gave  her.  In  an- 
swer to  the  propofition  for  introducing  into  the  Council  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  he  faid  there  appeared  to  him  a clear  line  for  their 
exclufion;  they  were  fo  conne&ed  with  that  Great  Perfonage  by 
the  ties  of  affection , that  they  would  be  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
their  advice,  and  they  could  give  it  without  refponfibility  ; it  would 
therefore  be  improper  to  appoint  them  to  refponlible  fituations, 
making  them  liable  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  that  Iioufe  and 
examined,  when  other  perfons  of  great  ability,  and  learned  in  the 
law,  could  be  found  to  occupy  thole  refponfible  fituations.  In  an- 
fwer  to  the  propofition  for  admitting  the  Chief  J uflice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  he  faid  he  knew  not  where  they  were  to  flop,  if  every 
man  wife  and  great  enough  for  this  Council  was  to  be  a member  o 
it;  if  they  did  i'o,  they  might  appoint  more  members  for  fuch  a 
Council  than  formed  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Marquis,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  alluded  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  by  faying, 
lie  knew  not  whether  he  was  Hill  to  call  him  the  learned  Gentle- 
man, fince  he  underftood  he  had  quitted  his  profelfion.  Having 
heard  no  argument  that  convinced  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
Right  Hon.  Friend’s  propofition,  he  Ihould  give  it  his  fupport. 

Mr.  Sheridan  confidered  the  propofition  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  unnatural  and  unprecedented.  It  had  been  urged  by  the 
noble  Marquis,  that  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  could  give  their  ad- 
vice to  her  Majefty  without  being  appointed  of  the  Council;  but 
their  advice,  however  good,  might  be  loft,  becaufe  they  were  not 
of  the  Council,  without  the  majority  of  which  her  Majefty  could 
not  act  upon  the  molt  important  occafion,  the  reltoration  of  his 
Majefty  to  his  Government.  It  could  be  no  degradation  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  he  faid,  to  be  put  into  a refponfible  fituation, 
when  the  fir  It  Prince  of  the  Blood,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a place  of  great  truft  and  refponfibility.  He  confidered 
her  Majefly’s  fons  and  the  King’s  brothers  to  be  her  moft  proper 
and  natural  advifers,  and  deprecated  the  meafures  propofed  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  as  tending  to  caufe  Parliament  to  infufe 
into  her  Majefty  a fufpicion  that  her  fons  were  not  the  proper  per- 
fons to  ccunfel  her,  which  was  an  outrage  on  the  feelingscf  nature. 
He  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  noble  Lord’s  propofition  would 
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be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Houfe  would  not  go  along  with  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  in  objecting  to  the  infertion  of  the  names  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood. 

Mr.  M.  A • 'Taylor  objefled  to  the  four  Members  of  the  Houfe-  Mr.  M.  A. 
hold  being  Members  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Taylor  faid,  he  had  no 
exception  to  Lord  Thurlow’s  being  one  of  the  Council,  but  he 
objected  to  his  being  appointed  by  name,  thinking  that  it  ought 
to  ftand,  “ the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being.”  He  objected 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Houfehold,  becaufe  they  were  under  the  no- 
mination of  the  Queen,  who  ought  to  have  independent  advifers  ; 
the  Lords  of  the  Houfehold,  he  faid,  could  not  be  independent 
advifers,  being  removable  at  the  Queen’s  pleafure.  He  declared 
he  wiihed  the  blank  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chief  Judices  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  the  two  Archbilhops,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  for  the  time  being.  He  wifhed  fuccefs  to  the  noble 
Lord’s  propofition  for  including  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  confi- 
dering  them  the  moft  natural,  the  mod  proper,  and  didntereded 
advifers  of  her  Majedy,  and  declaring  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Royal  Family  had  ever  been  left  out  of  a Regency  Bill  before.  He 
declared  he  fhould  conceive  himfelf  ill-treated,  if  he  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  a Gentleman,  (whether  born  to  a throne,  to  a fortune,  or 
none,  it  did  not  alter  the  argument)  and  he  were  not,  under  fuch 
circumftances  as  thofe  of  his  Majedy’s  indifpofition,  called  in  to 
take  fhare  of  the  care  of  his  father.  He  confidered  it  as  impoffible 
that  a fen  Ihould  be  fo  bafe  as,  under  fuch  circumdances,  to  give 
his  mother  wrong  advice.  Whether,  he  had  left  his  profeflion  or 
not,  he  faid,  he  was  dill  entitled  to  the  addrefs  which  was  ufually 
made  in  that  Houfe  to  men  of  the  legal  profeflion.  He  infided 
that  no  refponfibility  whatever  attached  to  the  Counfellors  of  the 
Queen,  the  Conditution  knowing  of  no  fuch  Council. 

Colonel  Phipps  confidered  the  perfons  named  by  his  Right  Hon.  Co-orH 
Friend  to  be  the  mod  proper  to  be  appointed  of  her  Majedy’s  Phipps. 
Council,  four  of  them  being  to  be  permanent,  having  been  chofen 
by  his  Majedy  for  their  ability  and  integrity,  and  by  himfelf  placed 
about  his  Royal  Perfon,  and  the  other  four  removeable  by  her 
Majedy  at  her  pleafure.  He  widied  to  know  upon  what  principle 
her  Majedy  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  choice  of  her  own  Counfellors* 
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and  COPfended,  that  if  the  Houfe  agreed  to  fufFer  a Lord  Chan* 
ccllor  for  the  me  being,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Regent 
to  be  of  her  Majefty ’s  Council,  that  the  trull  repofcd  in  her  would 
be  a mockery,  and  they  would  reduce  her  Majefty  to  have  no  ad- 
vifers  at  all,  or  to  have  the  advifers  of  the  Regency. 

1 he  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
queftion  before  them,  which  was,  whether  John,  Lord.  Archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  fhould  be  appointed  a Counfellor  to  her  Majefty? 

i he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  believed  the  worthy 
Alderman  was  right  in  the  point  of  order ; but  as  the  true  object 
of  order  was  to  fave  time  and  fhorten  their  proceedings,  perhaps 
it  would  be  molt  advifeable  to  go  into  the  whole  fubjeft  at  once. 
He  conceived  that  it  would  be  ftri&ly  orderly,  if  the  noble  Lord 
thought  proper,  to  propofe  at  prefent  to  name  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  move  to  pollpone  the  name  of  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
that  would  bring  the  whole  fubjedl  under  difcuftion. 

Lord  North  faid,  he  was  willing  immediately  to  propofe  the 
names  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  fhould  move  that  the  name 
of  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  be  poftponed,  in  order  to  move 
that  the  Duke  of  York  fhould  be  inferted,  by  which  means  the 
Committee  could  at  once  enter  into  the  debate  on  the  general  for- 
mation of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Sumner  conceived  it  improper  that  the  names  of  their  Royal 
HighnelTes  lhould  be  propofcd  without  their  having  been  previoufly 
confulted,  efpecially  as  they  had  objedled  to  their  names  being 
inferted  in  the  Commiflion. 

Lord  North  faid,  he  lhould  have  thought  himfelf  very  pre- 
fumptuous  if  he  had  propofed  the  names  of  their  Royal  HighnelTes 
without  having  previoufly  communicated  with  them  on  the  fubjett, 
and  learnt  that  they  had  no  objection  to  his  making  the  Motions 
that  he  had  propofed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  in  order  to  fhorten  the  Debate,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw  his  Motion? 

Mr.  Bouajcrie  wilhed  to  know  whether  the  Council  were  to  be 
refponfible  for  their  advice  ? 

Mr.  M.  A.  Naylor  faid,  that  as  no  learned  Gentleman  rofe  to 
anfwer  the  queftion  of  his  Hon.  Friend,  he  would  inform  him, 
that,  according  to  the  Claufe,  they  were  not  refponftble. 
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Mr.  MJington  faid,  they  were  clearly  refponfible,  being  obliged  Mr.Adding. 

to  take  an  oath  of  office.  If,  therefore,  a fufpicion  exifted  of  their  ton- 

having  given  her  Majefly  improper  advice,  they,  would  be  liable 
to  impeachment. 

. Uxe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  t hid,  they  had  ufed  more  time  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  difcuffing  the  Queftion  of  Order,  than  the  Debate  perhaps  would 
ave  occupied.  They  were  then  in  danger  of  two  Debates  going 
on  under  the  form  of  one;  perhaps  therefore  it  would,  upon  fecond 
thought,  be  better  for  him  to  recur  to  his  firft  mode  of  proceeding 
and  put  the  queftion  regularly,  on  the  eight  names  he  had  ftated, 
before  the  noble  Lord’s  Motion  was  let  in. 

Mr.  Bouvern  faid,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  over  the  way  had  fairly  Mr.  Bou- 
n wer.  is  quel  ion,  but  he  did  not  underftand  how  there  could  vcric' 
erefponubi  tty,  without  a power  to  call  to  account.  Mr.  Bouverie 
objedled  to  the  word  “ John,”  in  the  motion,  and  faid  he  would 

aTplL  V£  ^ ArChbifll°P  °f  ^ being, 

Mr.  Ptmiys  thought  the  preliminary  debate  ufeful  and  averted  vr  p 
the  necelfity  of  confining  the  powers  and  relponfil^  ^ “e  ^ 

it  He’  T7US  T apP°intment  of  thofe  who  were  to  form 
ve'nient  Z It  !°  th*  ^ H°"'  Ge"t'™an,  if  con- 

attached  tothlcZr  and  t0  WlUC  eXtent’  tIl£  rePPoniibility 

. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  it  was  not  at  ill 
No^ruft  'could'  17  “ ^fb  ^ t0  ^ 'Mng  that  was 

*7  pr”“7  f «.« w27 1“ 

Government  had  refponf.bility  attached  to  it  7 ,1 
Whatever  advice  the  Council  flm  m • ,e  countly* 

the  r-enn-  • . by  r h advlce  either  his  Maieftv  or 

tne  Con fti tut, on  was  in  danger,  they  had  the  fame  power  to  en 
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tary  truft,  and  the  Houfe  might  proceed  againft  them  in  a parlia- 

0 

mentary  way. 

Mr.  Bouverie  alked  if  the  Queen  could  not  aft  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  her  Council,  and  if  fo,  he  conceived,  there  could  be  no 
refponfibility. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  contended  again,  that  there  exifted  no  re- 
fponfibility  in  the  Council ; if  there  was  any  refponfibility  at  all, 
it  leded  with  the  Queen,  for  the  Law  faid  the  King,  but  not  the 
Queen,  “ could  do  no  wrong.” 

Mr.  Anjirulber  faid,  nothing  was  fo  clear  as  this : no  truft  can 
be  abufed,  without  refponfibility  in  the  perfons  fo  abufing  their 
truft;  and  it  was  thence  evident,  that  there  could  be  no  Parliamen- 
tary truft  without  refponfibility  being  attached  to  it.  His  objec- 
tion did  not  lie  on  that  account  againft  the  Claufe,  but  he  objected 
to  the  power  given  to  the  Queen  of  ailing  without  her  Council,  in 

which  cafe  no  refponfibility  could  attach. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  the  Queen  was  refponfible  as  a fubjeft,  and 
doubly  fo  as  a truft  was  given  to  her.  He  agreed  that  no  truft 
could  be  given  without  refponfibility;  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
however,  the  principle  was  recognized  and  violated  ; for  though  a 
refponfibility  was  avowed,  there  were  no  traces  by  which  that 
refponfibility  was  to  be  found.  In  the  Claufes  appointing  the 
Prince  to  the  office  of  Regent,  the  greateft  was  by  oath  ; but  in  t e 
Queen’s  truft  there  was  no  oath,  nor  any  trace  of  a truft;  and 
though  meant  to  Hand  apparently  and  avowedly  as  a truft,  it  was 
not  guarded  as  if  it  were  really  fo.  This  therefore  was  like  what 

Macbeth  faid  of  the  witches. 

They  keep  the  word  of  promife  to  the  ear. 

And  break  it  to  the  hope. 

It  had  been  urged,  that  the  reafon  for  not  propofmg  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  was  out  of  refpea  to  them  ; a refpeeft  which  was  a per- 
petual ^qualification,  like  the  refpea  of  the  Epicureans  for  the,r 
Gods.  That  refpea  was  to  put  the  Princes  of  the  blood  out  o 
the  Commonwealth,  becaufe  they  were  the  firft  perfons  in  it.  In 
the  Regency  Bill  of  George  the  Second,  he  faid,  he  found  the  Duke 
Of  Cumberland,  and  yet  had  the  modern  doftrine  prevailed  at  that 
dav,  inllead  of  fufferlng  the  Duke  to  go  and  obtain  a glo.tous  vic- 
tory over  the  Rebels,  the  language  would  have  been,  “0.  , on 
let  him  go,  becaufe  he  may  be  tried  by  a Court  Martial  for  a ,ence 
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from  duty,  or  fome  other  criminal  negleft.”  He  mentioned  other 
instances  of  Princes  of  the  Blood  having  been  entruiled  with  fix- 
ations of  the  greateft  refponfibility,  and  of  the  prefent  Princes  hold- 
ing offices  of  trull  and  refponfibility,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
difrefpeft  being  offered  in  putting  them  into  fuel,  fixations ; on 
the  contrary,  he  coniidered  it  as  an  additional  infult  to  the  Royal 
Family,  and  as  a grofs  difrefpea  to  the  King,  that  it  was  attempted 
to  prevent  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  being  of  the  Queen’s  Council. 

Fie  contended  that  the  Bill  was  not  calculated  to  fliew  refpeft  to 
his  Majefly,  but  to  manifeft  an  interefted  regard  for  the  Houfehold 
in  its  authors,  and  a determined  effort  for  the  fupport  of  a faftion. 

e framers  of  it  had  firit  proceeded  to  a violation  of  precedents, 
next  to  a violation  of  law,  then  to  a violation  of  the  Co'nfiitution, 
an  now  they  had  arrived  to  a climax  of  violence,  a violation  of  the 
law  of  nature.  This  reminded  him  of  a line  of  Pope- 

Star  after  Star  goes  out,  and  all  is  Night. 

He  added  a variety  of  other  arguments,  and  concluded  with  de- 
precating the  claufe,  which,  he  faid,  went  to  fow  diffentions  in 
the  middle  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  break  the  bonds  of  domeilic 
union,  and  toraife  the  fervants  above  their  inafters,  who  were  (hut 
out  and  excommunicated. 


Mr.  Powys  faid,  that  having  by  a diftimft  Claufe  attached  re- 

iponfibility  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  ought  to  attach  it  to  the 

guardians  of  the  King’s  Perfon.  Mr.  Powys  faid,  he  was  not 

prefent  when  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  propofed  the  Arch- 

bilhop  of  Canterbury,  he  reprobated  the  nomination  of  the  whole 

eight,  as  conlhtuting  a garbled,  iirange,  and  inconfiftent  monller, 

part  being  named  as  private  charaaers,  and  part  as  official  ones'. 

Mr.  Powys  conf.dered  that  thofe  who  occupied  the  offices  for  the 

t.me  being,  were  the  proper  perfons  to  be  of  her  Maiefty’s 
Council.  J 

s,r  R.  Sutton  faid,  that  counterfigning  made  a perfon  refponiible  : 
y Addrefs  to  the  Queen  to  know  who  the  advifer  was,  evil  ad- 
vifers  might  become  at.  Sir  Richard  animadverted  with  great  ap- 
parent knowledge  of  the  fubjea,  on  former  Regency  Bills,  and 
pointed  out  the  word  truft  in  the  part  of  the  Bill  appointing  the 
Queen  guardian  of  the  King’s  perfon, 
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Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  the  Queen’s  guardianfhip  of  the  King’s  perfoft 
was  called  a trufl  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was  not  provided  for.  I hey 
had  made  others  refponfible,  but  they  had  not  made  the  Qjaeen 
refponfible. 

Mr.  Bouve-  Mr.  Bcuveric  begged  pardon  for  being  fo  pertinacious,  but  really 
he  did  not  think  his  quellion  had  been  anfvvered.  Was  the  Queen 
to  have  a Council  without  precife  refponlibiiity  ? If  the  Queen  was 
to  afk  the  advice  of  her  Council,  and  afterwards  to  a6t  contrary  to 
it,  who  could  be  refponfible?  * 

_ _ _ . The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wifhed  the  Committee  to  come 

to  a decifion  on  the  Queflion  before  the  Iloufe,  and  expreued  his 
readincfs  to  meet  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  afterwards. 

The  queflion  was  then  put  upon  the  amendment  propofed,  that 
the  word  ‘ John,’  be  omitted,  which  being  negatived,  the  original 
Motion,  that  John,  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  be  one  of  her 
Majcily’s  Council,  was  carried  without  a divifion. 

Mi.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  moved,  “that  Edward 
Lord  Thurlow  be  one  other  of  her  Majefty’s  Council.” 

Lord  North  rofe  and  fuggeded  the  propriety  01  moving  the  names 
of  the  Princes  before  the  quedion  on  Lord  I hurlow  s name. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  objeded  to  podponing  the  Lord 

Chancellor’s  name. 

Lo-dNo’-'h  Lord  Forth  again  rofe  for  the  purpofe  of  moving  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward Lord  Thurlow  to  be  podponed,  that  they  might  at  once  go  into 
the  debate  on  the  propriety  cf  inferting  the  names  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood.  His  Lordlhip  wifhed  to  know,  why  all  that  were  propofed 
to  be  of  the  Council,  were  not  propofed  in  virtue  of  their  offices, 
and  not  by  name  ? He  objected  to  the  naming  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor by  name  after  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  next  in  rank,  but  not  Edward  Lord  Thurlow.  V if- 
count  Weymouth,  the  Earl  of  Salifhury,  and  the  Dukes  of  Monta- 
gue and  Chandos  were  each  of  them  of  higher  rank.  His  Lordfhip 
obferved,  that  the  determination  to  exclude  any  perfon  of  the  Re- 
gent’s appointment  from  attending  in  the  Queen’s  Council,  would 
create  jealoufies  and  fufpicions,  that  all  was  not  fair  that  was  carry- 
ing on'  which  furmife  would  be  prevented  by  introducing  the  Princes 
of° the  Blood  to  the  Council.  His  Lordfhip  concluded  by  moving  to 
poftpone  the  name  of  Edward  Lord  Thurlow. 
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Mr.  Dundas  faid,  they  were  'called  on  to  difcharge  a very  dell-  Mr.Dund* 
cate  and  importaat  duty.  While  their  Sovereign  was  labouring- 
under  a critical  difeafe,  they  were  to  place  around  the  Queen, 
Counfellors  to  advife  her  in  the  difcharge  of  the  duty,  which  the 
Legiflature  was  about  to  impofe  on  her.  In  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  King’s  perfon,  they  lhould  do  it  fo  as  t8  fatisfy  the  nation 
at  large.  The  Queition,  whether  Edward  Lord  Thuriow  lhould 
be  of  the  Queen’s  Council,  he  lhould  vote  for  it,  becaufe  in  fo 
doing  he  confulted  the  fafety  of  the  King  and  the  peace  of  the 
Qjueen  ; if  they  agreed  to  appoint  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
might  not  be  of  her  Majefty’s  Council  two  hours;  he  might  be 
removed  from  his  office,  and  any  man  wearing  a black  gown  in  Weft- 
minder  Hall,  placed  in  his  fituation.  Conftdering  the  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  manly  fpirit  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  conftdering 
that  he  had  in  fo  eminent  a degree  poftefted  the  confidence  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  that  he  now  poftefted  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
he  lhould  give  his  vote,  that  Edward  Lord  Thuriow  be  one  of  her 
Majefty’s  Council. 

Lord  North ' replied,  and  faid  that  he  greatly  efteemed  the  cha-  U.  North. 

ratter  and  abilities  of  Lord  Thuriow,  and  would,  if  the  Motion 

Aouid  be  agreed  to  of  appointing  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time 

oemg,  bring  in  a Claufe  to  continue  Lord  Thuriow  of  her  Majef- 

ty  5 Council  if  he  ihould  be  removed  from  his  htuation. 

Mr.  Dundas  replied,  butftill  objefted  to  the  Motion  beincr  poft.  „ 
noned.  ° h Mr.  Dun- 

das. 

Lord  North  again  fpoke  in  reply.- 

Mr.  Hankins  Browne  faid,  the  Regent  ought  not  to  have  the 

eare  of  the  Royal  Perfon.  Mr.  Browne  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  ap-  Browne'. 

pomtmeni t of  Lord  Thuriow,  and  againlt  the  infertion  of  the  words, 

“ L°rd  Clli',cellor  far  the  time  being,”  on  the  principle  of  not 

fuffering  any  perfon  of  the  Regent’s  appointment  to  be  of  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  Council. 

Mr.  Wyndhans  fpoke  much  at  length  in  fhpport  of  the  arguments  M,  wynd. 
advanced  by  Lord  North.  ham. 

The  queftion  for  poftponing  being  put,  it  was  negatived,  and 
^lZ^P°iatmS  EdWard  L°rd  ^ was  carried 
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The  other  names  (that  of  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  Lloyd  Lord 
Kenyon,  and  thofe  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  Lord  Steward)  were  feveraily  put  and  agreed  to. 

As  foon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  moved  the  eight 
names  regularly,  and  the  queftion  been  put  upon  each,  and  the 
Committee  had  decided  that  thofe  eight  names  iland  as  the  names 
of  eight  Members  of  the  Council, 

Lord  North.  Lord  North  moved  “ That  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany  be  a Member  of  the  faid  Council. ” 

Mr  Pitt  T 'he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obferved,  that  although  the  no- 

ble Lord  had  thought  proper  to  make  the  Motion,  without  advan- 
cing any  arguments  in  its  fupport,  yet  agreeable  to  his  declaration, 
that  when  the  proper  time  ihould  come  for  it,  he  fhould  be  ready  to 
ftate  his  reafons,  why  he  thought  it  neceffury  to  give  his  vote  againil 
the  Motion,  he  would  proceed  to  Hate  thofe  reafons.  Poftibly  what 
he  had  to  offer,  as  well  as  his  conduct  on  that  occafion,  might  be 
placed  in  the  catalogue  of  difrefpe£l,  and  added  to  the  other  im- 
putations fo  unjuilly  charged  upon  him  of  meaning  to  manifeft  a 
want  of  due  attention  and  regard  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family  ; be  that  as  it  might,  fo  long  as  he  was  confeious  of 
aiding  upon  no  other  principle,  than  an  anxious  defire  to  difchnrge 
his  duty  faithfully,  in  a moment  or  great  arduouinefs  ana  difficulty, 
he  fhould  firmly  adhere  to  the  rule  of  condutf:  that  he  had  laid 
down  for  himfelf,  as  moll  advantageous  to  his  country,  and  as  bell 
becoming  his  own  character,  perfectly  regardlefs  of  any  confequeni.es, 
however  ^erfonally  injurious  they  might  be  to  him.  The  hi  ft  mat- 
ter to  be  confidcred,  was,  he  faid,  the  nature  of  the  Council  in 
queftion,  which  was  to  be  a Council  of  Advice,  and  a Council  of 
Advice  only.  It  had  been  faid  to  be  a truft,  but  the  truft  was  to 
/-  advife  her  Majefty  in  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon.  The  noble 

Lord  had  propofed  that  the  Duke  of  \ork,  the  lecond  fon  of  the 
Kine,  fhould  be  a Member  of  that  Council.  Perhaps  the  reafons 
affigned  by  a noble  Friend  of  his,  a noble  Marquis,  who  fpoke 
early  in  the  debate,  was  of  itfelf  fufheient  to  fhew  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  be  a Member  of  that  Council, 
would  be  both  unneceffary  and  improper ; his  noble  Friend’s  argu- 
ment remained  to  that  moment  unanfvvered.  Molt  certainly  there 

could  be  no  occafion  to  put  thofe  Princes  of  the  Blood,  who  were 

. t of 
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of  courfe  the  natural  advifers  of  her  Majefty,  into  a refponflble 
htuatjon,  and  make  them  Members  of  a council,  who  were  to  ad- 
vile  the  Q^een  when  called  on  fo  to  do,  and  were  to  anfvver  for  that 
advice.  In  the  common  tran factions  of  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s 
perfon,  her  Majefty  would  naturally  confult  the  perfons  of  her  own 
family  ; but  when  an  ad  was  to  be  done  of  a much  more  impor-  \ 
tanc  nature,  Ihe  would  then  call  upon  her  Council,  who  ought  to 
be  perfons  difinterefted  in  the  advice  they  might  give,  (farther  than 
as  their  general  willies  for  the  reftoration  of  his  Majefty’s  health, 
which  they  mud  feel  in  common  with  the  relt  of  his  Majefty’s  i'ub- 
jetfts,  fhould  make  them  otherwife)  and  who  would  necefTariiy  be 
tne  belt  able  to  advife  her  Majefty.  Whatever,  therefore,  they 
might  do  in  form,  it  was  clear  that  in  the  appointment  of  the  truft, 
whatever  the  advice  might  be  that  was  given,  the  authority  to  ad 
upon  fhould  be  in  a fingle  perfon.  Another  reafon  why  it  would 
not  be  right  in  his  mind  to  name  the  Duke  of  York  was  grounded 
on  thofe  general  principles  upon  which  it  had  been  deemed  impro- 
per to  let  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  any  concern  in  the  care  of  his 
Majefty’s  perfon.  It  was  the  fituation  and  not  the  charader  of  the 
Prince  that  precluded  him  from  being  named  to  fhare  in  the  office 
of  the  committee  of  his  Majefty ; he  who  was  to  be  Regent  ought 
not  to  have  any  concern  with  the  care  of  the  King,  becaufe  being- 
next  in  iucceffion  he  was  not  fit  to  interfere  with  that  concern.  If, 
therefore,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  unfit  for  fuch  an  interference, 
refped  to  him  made  it  neceftary  to  extend  the  fame  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Lord  Beauchamp  differed  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  Lord  Beau_ 
thought  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  the  propereft  perfons  to  advife  her  champ, 
Majefty  concerning  a truft,  in  the  due  execution  of  which  they  were 
fo  deeply  interefted.  It  became  the  Committee,  his  Lordlliip  faid.  to 
give  a preference  to  thofe  who,  in  pointof  fituation,  of  duty,  and  affec- 
tion, were  the  fitteft  perfons  to  affift  the  Queen  with  their  advice. 

His  Lordfhip  adverted  to  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  Bill,  where 
the  Council  were  to  ad  in  the  difchargeof  a very  great  and  impor- 
tant truft,  that  Claufe  which  provides  in  what  manner  they  fhould 
proceed  on  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  and  declares  under  what  cir- 
.cumftances  the  Rcftoration  of  his  Majefty  ffiould  take  place.  That 

and 
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and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  had  taken  upon  themfelves  to 

% / 

pronounce  his  Majefty’s  incapacity,  after  a proper  examination  of 
his  Majefty’s  Phyficians,  but  the  Bill  took  the  more  important  pro- 
ceeding to  reftore  his  Majefty  to  his  Government,  out  of  their 
hands,  and  intended  to  fubfticute  that  Council  on  this  very  deli- 
cate queftion,  and  that  not  only  when  Parliament  was  not  fitting, 
but  even  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament.  His  Lordfhip  dwelt  on 
this  very  ferious  innovation  on  the  power  of  the  Legifiature,  and 
the  fundions  of  that  Houfe.  The  adoption  of  the  other  branches' 
of  the  Royal  Family  would,  he  Ihould  imagine,  be  moll  pleafing  to 
her  Maiefty,  and  equally  necelfary  in  a public  light.  His  Lordfhip 
reminded  the  Committee,  that  they  were  to  propofe  a Council  fuch 
as  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Ireland  would  approve,  becaufe 
it  was  to  be  confidered  that  the  fame  Prince  who  fat  upon  the 
Throne  cf  Great  Britain,  mult  fit  upon  that  of  Treland;  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  take  the  fame  mcass  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  willing  to  adopt,  and  how  was  he  or  any  perlon  fure  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  leave  the  advifing  of  her  Majefty,  in 
refpeift  to  her  care  of  the  King’s  perfon,  to  a Council  which  they 
knew  nothing  of,  and  which  was  different  from  all  other  Regency 
Bills  ? His  Lordfhip  urged  feveral  other  arguments,  and  faid,  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  would  not  make 
the  Council  too  numerous,  and  he  declared,  that  he  did  not  think, 
without  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman  was  to  date  ftronger  obje&ions 
againd following  the  precedents  of  former  ages,  that  they  ought  to 
be  departed  from.  In  every  former  Regency  Bill,  feme  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  included  ; in  the  prefent  Bill,  they  were  ftudi- 
oully  excluded,  and  that  without  any  Sufficient  reafon,  as  far  as  he 
was  capable  of  judging.  II is  Lordfhip  concluded  with  declaring, 

. that  he  diould  vote  for  the  noble  Lord’s  Motion. 

Lord  North.  Ford  North  fa*ld>  the  RiSht  Hon-  Gentleman  had  feemed  to 

wonder  that  he  had  made  the  Motion,  without  accompanying  it 
with  much  argument ; the  reafon  was,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  becaufe 
' he  conceived  he  had  argued  it  very  diffidently  when  he  had  firft 
rifen  in  that  day’s  debate  ; if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, thought  it  wanted  argument,  he  would  Bate  a few  more 
reafon s why  he  thought  the  Committee  ought  to  adopt  it.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  fpeech  of  a Noble 
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Marquis,  and  had  faid  it  remained  unanfvvered.  The  Noble 
Marquis  had  faid,  the  Queen  might,  if  file  pleafed,  call  for  the 
couniel  of  the  Princes,  and  therefore  there  was  no  occafion  that 
they  fhould  be  Members  of  the  Council  of  Advice.  The  Qjeen 
might,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  if  file  pleafed,  call  for  the  advice  of  any 
one  or  all  of  the  eight  perfons  named  for  her  Council,  juft  as  much 
as  fhe  fhould  call  for  it  in  their  capacity  of  counfellors.  The  Privy 
Council,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  was  in  a great  meafure  a Council  of 
Advice.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood  were  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  when  they  attended  a Privy  Council  called  by  the 
King,  they  attended  a Council  of  Advice.  The  Council  to  be 
appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Bill  was,  his  Lordihip  faid, 
not  long  fince  ftated  to  be  a Council  of  Advice,  but  afterwards  to 
be  fomething  more,  becaufe  they  were  to  be  partakers  of  the  adl 
of  reftoring  his  Majefty  to  his  "government.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  faid  that  they  fhould  not  truft  the  perfon  of  the 
King  to  the  Succeffor  of  the  Crown.  That  principle,  his  Lord- 
fhip faid,  went  too  far ; it  was  a barbarous  principle,  that  ex- 
cluded every  one  of  the  Royal  Family  from  thofe  Councils  and 
that  advice.  He  contended  that  there  was  not  any  rule  that  could 
fupport  excluding  the  Succeffor  from  a Council  to  conliderwhat  was 
beft  for  the  care  of  the  health  and  the  prefervationofhis  Majefty.  The 
principle  laid  down,  therefore,  was  a barbarous  principle,  carried  to 
the  height  of  barbarity.  ITis  Lordfhip  animadverted  on  the  rule  of 
conduct  that  the  Bill  prcfcribed  for  the  Queen  and  the  Council  on 
the  King’s  recovery.  They  were  immediately,  he  obferved,  to 
fend  an  account  of  it  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  caufe  it  to  be  printed  in  the  London  Gazette.  The  public, 
his  Lordfnip  faid,  he  was  fure  would  like  the  Queen’s  certificate  of 
the  King’s  recovery  better,  if  fome  of  the  Princes  of  the  tflood 
were  in  the  Council.  He  put  the  cafe  of  her  Majeity’s  death. 

Should  the  Queen  die,  his  Majefty  would  be  in  the  hands  of  not 
one  of  his  own  blood,  a circumftance,  in  his  opinion,  extremely 
material  to  be  confidered. 

Lord  Maitland  faid,  there  was  not  from  the  northernmoft  to  tilt 'Lord  Ma- 
fouthernmoft  part  of  the  ifland  one  man  that  could  urge  a reai'on-  iand* 
able  cbje&ion  againft  his  noble  Friend’s  Motion.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  his  Lordfhip  obferved,  had  faid,  he  trufted  that  the 
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fide  of  the  Houfe  on  which  lie  flood  would  mention  his  conduft  in 
the  catalogue  of  difrefpedl  imputed  to  him.  He  would  not,  his 
Lordlhip  faid,  notice  it  as  a difrefpedt,  but  as  an  infult  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  an  infult  to  the  Queen,  and  an  infult  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Was  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Queen  chofe  rather  to  ad- 
vife  with  the  menial  fervants  of  his  Majefty,  as  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  ftate  them  to  be,  than  confult 
with  his  relations  ? Sure  he  was,  that  when  his  Majefty  got  well, 
he  would  look  with  pleafure  to  the  Refolution  of  that  Houfe, 
which  made  the  Prince  of  Wales  one  of  his  Counfellors.  His 
Lordlhip  fpoke  of  the  comfort  every  man  felt  in  being  advifed  by 
his  own  relations.  He  put  the  cal'e  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had,  he  faid, 
fo  plentifully  provided  for  his  relations.  W'hen  he  looked  to  the 
Board  of  Trealury,  when  he  looked  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
when  he  looked  to  the  Chair  of  that  Houfe,  he  favv  every  proof 
of 

Sir  James  Sir  James  JohnJione  rofe  fuddenly,  and  faid  he  would  not  fuffer 
Johnftone.  Speaker  to  be  abufed. 

LorJ  Malt-  Lord  Maitland  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  not,  he 
land.  was  furc,  confidcr  it  as  an  inclination  in  him  to  abufe  the  Speaker 
in  what  he  had  faid  ; he  would  therefore  purfue  the  thread  of  his 
argument.  If  he  thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  wicked  enough  to 
wifli  to  preferve  the  Government  of  the  country  when  the  King  grew 
well,  he  would  be  the  laft  man  living  to  fuggeft  his  being  of  the 
Council.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  his  Lordlhip  obferved, 
when  he  could  net  produce  any  argument,  had  invented  the  device 
of  calling  it  a queftion  o $ feeling',  if  therefore  it  was  a queftion 
cf  feeling,  the  queftion  then  under  confideration  was  a queftion  of 

that  nature,  and  he  did  not  doubt  it  would  revolt  the  feelings  of 

/ 

all  public  men,  when  they  came  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
lliould  have  been  treat  d with  fo  much  difregard,  and  fo  much 
marked  infult.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  that  Lord 
Thurlow  was  a fit  perfun  to  be  a Member  of  the  Council,  becaufe 
' the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  was  high  in  his  Majefty’s  confidence. 
Had  not  his  Majefty  /hewn  as  much  confidence  in  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Duke  of  York?  Would  any  man  fo  much  libel  her  Ma- 
jefty as  to  fu’ppofe  that  Ihe  would  not  feel  great  comfort  in  the  ad- 
vice of  her  own  fon  ? There  could'  not,  his  Lord  Hi  ip  faid,  be 
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bat  one  opinion  in  the  country,  and  that  opinion  muft  be,  that 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  two  other  Princes  his  brothers,  and  the 
Dukes  of  GJoucefter  and  Cumberland,  fhould  be  Members  of  the 
Council. 

i_  Mr.  Ad- 
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‘•Ir.  AdJingt on  much  doubted,  if  there  could  be  but  One  opi-  Mr*  Ad- 
nion  in  the  country,  whether  that  opinion  was  as  the  Noble  Lord  ‘‘"’S'™' 
had  dated  it  to  be ; certain  he  was  there  were  fudicient  reafons 
why  that  ought  not  to  be  the  opinion  of  that  Houfe.  The  Noble 
Lord  in  the  Blue  Ribband  had  declared,  that  he  conceived  the 
principle  of  excluding  the  Succeffor  to  the  Crown  from  the  Coun- 
cil to  advife  her  Majefty  in  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon,  was  a 
barbarous  principle,  carried  to  the  height  of  barbarity.  It  was, 
neverthelefs,  Mr.  Addington  faid,  the  principle  that  governed  the 
praftice  of  the  fird  Court  of  Equity  in  this  kingdom,  in  all  cafes 
concerning  perfons  labouring  under  the  malady  with  which  his 
Majefty  was  unfortunately  afflifted  ; the  rule  was,  never  to  ap- 
point the  heir  apparent,  nor  even  the  heir  preemptive,  to  have 
the  care  of  the  perfon  indifpofed,  but  to  take,  as  the  moll  unex- 
ceptionable, the  individual  lead  intereded  in  the  death  of  that 
perfon.  The  Queen  dood  precifely  in  this  predicament.  Her 
Majedy,  for  a thoufand  reafons,  was  the  mod  proper  to  have  the 
care  of  the  King’s  perfon,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  for  a 
variety  of  very  different  reafons,  unfit  to  take  any  (hare  in  that 
concern.  The  Noble  Lord,  Mr.  Addington  obferved,  had  faid 
that  m cafe  of  her  Majedy’s  death,  the  Council  would  have  the 
care  oi  the  King’s  perfon.  if  the  Duke  of  York,  therefore,  was 
to  be  of  the  Council,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  to  die,  the 
Duke  of  York  danding  then  as  Heir  Prefumptive  to  the  Crown 
would  have  the  cudody  of  the  King’s  perfon,  which  would  be 
i£p' y unproper.^  When  the  death  of  the  Queen  Ihould  happen, 

‘ ,e  D1  had  Provlde‘1  far  the  circumdance.  The  only  cafe  in  which 
the  Qyeen  ought  to  aft  under  the  Bill  by  herfelf,  was  in  regard  to 

t C ;cfu7Utfn  ‘he  Bill  efpecially  defined  what  was  to  be 

ti.e  lmc  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Addington  afligned  as  an 
additional  rea.on  why  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  other  Princes  of 
the  b.ood,  oMgut  not  to  be  of  the  Council,  that  their  over  anxious 
wiftes  or  his  Majedy’s  recovery,  might  make  them  too  zealous 
anu  induce  them  to  pronounce  that  his  Majedy  was  in  a date  of 
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fan’ty,  before  his  reftoration  to  health  was  complete.  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, before  ae  fat  down,  foleinnly  declared,  that  in  regard  to 
the  meaiures  lately  purfued,  in  confequence  of  his  Majelly’s  un- 
fortunate illnefs,  he  had  adled  from  principle  ; he  had  maturely 
confidejed  every  part  of  the  fyflem ; he  had  voted  upon  conviction 
in  confequence,  and  he  felt  a pride  and  a plealure  in  having  given 
his  feeble  fupport  to  his  Right  Hon.  Friend. 

LordNorth.  Lord  North  rofe  to  explain.  His  expreflion,  that  excluding  the 
Succeffor  to  the  Crown  from  the  Council,  was  pufhing  a barbarous 
principle  to  a baibaious  extent,  was  not  his  own  expreffion,  but 
an  expreffion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  a fimilar  cafe  to 
the  prefent.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  his  Lcrdfhip  obferved,  had 
argued  thus,  “ Would  you,  faid  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  truft  the 
Prefumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown  with  the  care  of  the  King’s  perion  ?” 
The  Duke  of  York,  his  Lordfhip  obferved,  was  not  the  Prefump- 
tive Heir  to  the  Crown,  nor  would  he  have,  if  named  one  of  the 
Council,  any  fort  of  controul  over  the  Queen.  He  was  only  as 
other  Counfellors  were,  recommended  to  adviie  her  Majelly  when 
flic  called  for  that  advice. 

Mr  Burke  Mr.  ^ur^e  ro^e»  an^  ^iere  being  a call  from  fome  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Queftion,  he  faid  it  was  natural  for  thofe  w'ho  dif- 
fented  from  the  majority  to  wifh  to  be  heard.  The  Committee 
had  now'  got,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  two  principles  laid  down,  and  thofe 
as  oppofite  to  each  other  as  light  to  darknefs ; the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  fpoken  laft  but  one,  had  faid  the  Duke  of  York 
ought  not  to  be  of  the  Council,  left  his  too  great  zeal  fhould 
prompt  him  to  pronounce  the  King  well  before  he  was  fo,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  the  preemption  was,  that 
from  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  being  interefted,  his  Majefty  might 
not  be  reftored  to  his  Government  when  his  health  wras  eftablilhed. 
Mr.  Burke  reafoned  upon  thefe  contrafted  and  different  disquali- 
fications, and  denied  that  they  could  both  be  founded.  He  faid. 
Gentlemen  were  fond  of  reforting  to  the  dark  and  barbarous  time 
of  Henry  the  fixth  ; a period  before  our  Conftitution  was  formed. 
He  would  refer  them  to  more  modern  times,  to  the  Regency  Bill 
of  the  fifth  of  the  prefent  King,  a Bill  brought  into  Parliament  at 
the  inftance  of  the  King  himfelf.  In  that  Bill,  the  King  u*as 
enabled  to  nominate  a Regent,  but  difabled  from  naming  any  but 
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his  Succeffor.  Mr.  Burke  laid  gr«at  ftrefs  on  the  wording  of  that 
ftatute,  and  afked  whether  it  was  right  to  exclude  all  the  Tons  of  a 
father  from  having  any  ffiare  in  the  cuftody  of  his  perfon.  He 
was,  he  faid,  himfelf  a father,  and  the  Noble  Lord  was  likevvife 
a father.  He  appealed  to  the  Noble  Lord,  and  to  all  fathers, 
how  they  would  feel,  on  recovering  from  a dangerous  and  fevere 
malady,  if  they  found  their  fons  had  been  debarred  all  fhare  of 
the  cuftody  of  their  perfons.  For  his  part,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he 
fhould  regard  that  man  as  a murderer,  that  had  fo  excluded  his 

fon.  He  exclaimed  againft  the  times ; they  were,  he  faid,' igno- 

* 

rant  times,  not  barbarous,  becaufe  he  really  thought  there  was 
enough  of  urbanity  and  foftnefs  of  manners ; but  ignorant,  be- 
caufe mankind  in  general  now  drew  all  their  information  from 
nevvfpapers  and  magazines.  The  learning  of  this  day  was  bad 
learning,  which  was  the  word  fort  of  ignorance.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  <f  let  us  have  Members  of  the  Church, 
and  Guardians  of  the  Laws,  of  the  Council,  and  Officers  of  the 
Houfhold.”  He  knew  not  one  of  the  perfons  in  office,  but  he 
knew  that  the  Queen  might  change  the  Houffiold  the  next  day, 
and  new  perfons  would  be  her  advifers.  He  declared  he  would 
not  vote  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  but  with  the  laws  of 
his  country. 

The  Quedion  was  put,  and  the  Committee  divided. 

Ayes  130  Noes  177 

His  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  William  Henry  was  then  propofed, 
and  the  Committee  divided  again.  Ayes  128 Noes  i~6 . 

His  Royal  Highnefs  ’Prince  Edward  was  negatived  without  a 
Divifioij, 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter’s  name. 

Ayes  129  Noes % 178 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  negatived  without  a Divifion. 

Mr.  D emptier  propofed  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  jvfr.  Deirp- 
for  the  time  being.  Her. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid,  on  every  account,  from  Mr> 
friendffiip,  affedkon,  and  confanguinity,  he  might  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  partial  to  the  prefent  Speaker  of  that  Houfe,  but  he 
could  not  agree,  that  he  ought  to  be  a Member  of  the  Queen’s 
Council.  The  four  that  had  been  firft  voted  Members  were  the 
heads  cf  the  Church  and  the  Law  ; and  the  fo  ur  laid  were  the 
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principal  Officers  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfhold  ; whereas  the  Speaker 
of  that  Houfe  was  of  neither  defcription. 

The  Queftion  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being  was  next  pro- 
pofed,  and  negatived  on  the  Queftion  out. 

At  length,  after  fome  defultory  converfation,  they  came  to  the 
Claufe  containing  proviftons  for  his  Majefty’s  being  reftored  to  his 
Government  on  his  recover  , when 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  though  they  were  all  agreed 
as  to  the  object  of  the  next  Claufe,  yet,  as  from  what  he  had  heard, 
there  was  likely  to  be  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  he  thought  it  would  be  advifeable  to 
adjourn,  and  come  frefh  to  the  difcuffion  the  next  day.  He  only 
wiihed  the  Committee  to  underhand  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
make  the  Report  immediately  after  the  Committee  had  got  through 
all  the  Claufes. 

The  Chairman  was  direfted  to  report  progrefs,  and  alk  leave  to 
fit  again.  , 

The  Houfe  being  refumed,  adjourned. 


Wednef day > February  1 1. 

Regency  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day,  and  the  Houfe  being  refolved  into  a Committee  of  the 
whole  Houfe,  Brook  Watfon,  Efq;  in  the  Chair, 

The  26th  Claufe  was  read,  providing  for  his  Majefty’s  refump- 
tion  of  his  Government,  which  is  as  follows: 

“ dnd  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  Authority  aforefaid.  That 
when  it  fliall  appear  to  her  Majefty  the  Queen,  and  to 

of  the  Council  appointed  by  this  Aft  to  affift  her 
Majefty  in  the  Execution  of  the  truft  committed  to  her  Majefty 
by  this  Aft,  that  his  Majefty  is  reftored  to  health,  it  fhall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  her  faid  Majefty,  by<the  advice  of  cf 

her  faid  Council,  to  notify  the  fame,  by  an  inftrument  under  her 
Majefty’s  hand,  and  figned  alfo  by  the  faid 

of  her  Majefty’s  faid  Council,  and  addreffed  to  the  Lord  Prefident 
of  his  Majefty’s  moll:  Honourable  Privy  Council  for  the  time  being, 
or,  in  his  abfence,  to  one  of  his  Majefty’s  principal  Secretaries 
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of  State  ; and  the  faid  Lord  Present,  or  Secretary  of  State,  fh  .11, 
and  is  hereby  required,  on  the  receipt  thereof,  to  communicate 
the  fame  to  the  faid  Regent,  and  to  fummon  forthwith  a Privy 
Council;  and  the  Members  of  his  Majefty’s  mod  honourable 
Privy  Council  are  hereby  required  to  aflemble  in  confluence  of 
fuch  fummons;  and  the  faid  Lord  Prelldent,  or,  in  his  abfence, 

the  faid  Secretary  of  State,  in  prefence  of  any 
or  more  Privy  Counfellors  fo  affembled,  to  caufe  the  faid  indrument 
to  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  faid  Privy  Council,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  to  fend  a copy  of  fuch  indrument  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  and  likewife  to  caufe  the  fame  to 

be  printed  in  the  London  Gazette. ” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lubmitted  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Pitt. 

whether  he  {hould  enter  into  the  general  dacement  of  the  Claufe, 
for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  debate  more  convenient,  previous 

to  his  moving  the  El! ing  up  the  blanks.  , 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  in  his  opinion  that  would  be  the  mod  conve- Mr.  Burke. 

I 

nient  mode. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  rofe,  and  obferved,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  fird  blank  he  meant  to  propofe  to  be  filled  up  with  the  word, 

<<  Five.”  In  confidering  this  Claufe,  it  was,  he  faid,  necedary  to 
confxder  the  fubfequent  ones,  they  being  all  connefted  together. 

The  general  principle  of  the  Claufes  he  need  not  argue,  as  the 
‘provifions  for  his  Majedy’s  refumption  of  his  Government,  arO'fe 
out  of  every  principle  of  regard  to  the  Conftitution,  the  law  of 
the  land,  of  the  allegiance  they  all  owed  to  their  King,  and  out 
of  the  Refolutions  themfelves,  which  were  profelTedly  calculated 
for  the  interval  of  his  Majedy’s  indifpofition  alone.  I he  general 
principle  felt  by  the  public  was,  that  the  whole  of  this  meafure 
was  calculated  only  for  the  duration  of  that  necefiity ; in  policy 
they  were  alfo  bound  to  take  meafures  that  the  Regency  fhould 
continue  no  longer  than  the  happy  moment  of  his  Majefty’s  capa- 
bility to  refume  his  right ; it  could  not  be  the  wifli  for  it  to  lad 
any  longer  ; the  point  they  were  then  confidering  was,  he  faid, 
of  the  greated  importance.  It  was  his  Majedy’s  undoubted  right 
to  refume  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  as  foon 
as  he  was  capable  of  it.  They  were  providing  for  that  right,  and 
in  fo  doing,  they  ought  to  provide  according  to  the  Conditution, 
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tjat  they  Ibould  not  be  thought  to  be  trenching  on  Royalty,  and 
they  went  any  farther  than  the  neceffity^  of  the  cafe,  they  ihould 
be  ufurp!ng  to  themfeives  a right  of  transferring  the  King’s  un 
doubted  right  to  another.  As,  long  as  there  exifted  the  neceffity 
of  his  Majefty’s  remaining  in  the  care  provided  for  the  Royal 
erfon,  they  could  not  look  for  one  Royal  Aft  from  him;  the- 
r preliminary,  therefore,  was,  that  previous  to  his  Majefty’s 
refurmng  the  Royal  Authority,  the  Queen  and  her  Council  mull 
notify  that  the  infirmity  no  longer  fubfifted.  And  when  the 
Queen  and  her  Council  fuggefted  that  the  infirmity  no  longer  ex- 
ited h,s  Majefty  would  have  a clear  indifputable  right  to  refume 
his  Government;  upon  fuch  notification  of  the  capacity  of  hi. 
Mcjtny,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  any  aft  of  royalty  but 
through  feme  ollenf.ble  channel.  When  his  Majefty  Ihould  no 
longer  be  infirm,  he  muft  aft  as  a King  through  fame  oftenfible 
channel;  it  was  then  the  duty  of  that  Houfe  to  provide  for  his 
Majefty  that  oftenfible  and  fit  channel,  through  which  he  would 
have  to  communicate  his  aft  to  the  Parliament  and  the  people. 
In  providing  fuch  channel  they  were  to  look  to  oftenfible  perfons 
to  the  Privy  Council ; thofe  who  might  on  his  Majefty’s  recovery 
be  in  executive  departments,  would  by  no  means  be  lit  perfons  to 
confiJer  his  Majefty’s  capability  of  returning  to  his  Government; 
the  mode  therefore  propofed  in  the  next  Claufe  was,  that  thofe  who 
ftioulu  be  at  the  time,  or  ftiall  have  been,  of  his  Majefty’s  Privy 
Council,  and  who  Ihould  be  felefied  by  his  Majefty,  to  any  num- 
ber not  lefs  than  nine,  he  meant  to  propefe,  Ihould  be  the  channel 
of  communication,  andiryG  of  fuch  Privy  Council  Ihould  agree 
with  the  reprelentation  of  the  Queen  and  her  Council,  that  his 
Majefty’s  infirmity  no  longer  exilled,  and  Ihould  have  counter- 
figned  the  proclamation,  they  would  be  the  channel  through 
which  his  Majefty  would  have  to  communicate  to  the  public  his 
happy  recovery.  The  principles  he  went  upon  then  were,  that 
while  his  Majefty  s infirmity  continued,  he  could  not  do  one  royal 
aft;  that,  when  it  cealed,  his  Majefty  would  have  an  indifputable 
light  to  .'illume  the  reins  of  Government  ; that  fuch  recovery  muft 
be  communicated  through  fome  oftenfible  channel ; that  thofe  who 
were  in  executive  departments  at  the  tune  would  be  unfit  perfons; 
anti  that  thofe  who  were,  and  had  been  of  his  Majefty’s  Privy 
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Council,  would  be  the  proper  channel  through  which  his  Ms- 
jeftv’s  recovery  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  country,  for  which 
they  would  be  refponfible,  and  upon  fuch  notification  the  Regency 
would  immediately  ceafe.  There  could  not  a doubt  exirt,  he  fai  , 
under  fuch  guards,  that  his  Majefty  would  prematurely  be  reftored 
to  his  Government ; the  Queen  and  her  Council  were  to  make 
fuch  notification  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Council,  and  on  his  Ma- 
jefiy’s  requifition,  under  his  fign  manual,  a Privy  Council  weie  to 
affemble,  and  by  that  refponfible  channel  was  his  Majefty’s  Procla- 
mation to  be  counterfigned,  and  the  Parliament  were  to  meet 
immediately.  He  faid,  he  would  not  fuppofe  it  poffible  that 
under  fuch  care,  a refumption  could  take  place  under  doubtful  or 
equivocal  circumftances : it  would  be  a refumption  Parliament 
would  have  to  meet  and  contemplate  with  joy  ; a reiumption  long 
wilhed  for  by  a people  whofe  ardent  and  hourly  hopes  were  tor  his 

Majefty’s  fpeedy  recovery. 

Mr.  Powys  thanked  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  for  Mr.  Powys. 

having  ftated  in  this  bufinefs  the  principles  of  a fyl'em  quite 
novel,  incongruous,  and  unconftitutional.  He  declared  he  wilhed 
to  introduce  fpecific  Amendments  of  a quite  contrary  nature 
to  thofe  propofed,  to  controvert  fuch  pernicious  propofitions. 

He  trufted  that  the  Houle  would  refill  them  in  toto.  He  wilhed 
to  fupport  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  which  were  grolly  infulted  by  an  attempt 
made  to  fupercede  the  Rights  of  Parliament,  and  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  a hacknied  and  garbled  junto.  Mr.  Powys  faid 
he  had  viewed  none  of  the  Claufes  with  greater  ftirprize  than  this. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  declared  that  his  Majefty,  while 
his  incapacity  exifts,  could  do  no  one  Royal  Aft ; out  the  Claufe 
provided  for  the  exercife  of  fuch  aft,  when  his  Majefty  fhould  be 
Juppcjed  not  to  be  incapable.  The  Hon.  Gent’eman,  he  obferved, 
had  ftated  the  great  certainty  of  the  refponlibility  of  the  Queen  s 
Council;  but  how  were  they  refponfible  1 They  were  to  be  made 
penally  refponfible  for  that  aft,  of  which  they  could  not  diftin- 
guilh  the  motives.  It  was  ftated  in  the  Claufe,  that  the  moment 
it  was  made  appear  to  the  Queen,  that  his  Majefty  Was  recovered, 
fhe  was  to  do  fo  and  fo,  but  how  was  it  to  be  made  appear?  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  Ihewn  great  fufpicion  in  this  cafe,  not  of  * 

one. 
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• ’ °r  a the  three  branciles  of  the  Legiflature.  Was  there, 

»«,  a fufpiejon  of  any  one  branch  of  the  Legiflature?  if  f0 

* efe  AouW  be  3 rufPicion  of  the  others.  But  he  found  there  was 
an  intention  to  treat  the  Legiflature,  as  the  Kignt  Hon.  Gentle- 

man  had  treated  that  Houfe.  Parliament,  he  faid,  had  not  gone 
uppo  nicn  to  the  point  of  his  Majelty’s  incapacity;  but 'had 
proceeded  in  the  moil  folemn  manner  to  the  inveiligation  of  that 

f ani‘  ln  the  rame  manner-  1)2  contended,  they  ought  to  pro- 
■ ceed  to  the  important  point  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery.  When  his 

Majeily  flioulu  awake  from  that  dumber  in  which  he  then  lay,  and 
ihould  enquire  into  the  tranfatlions  that  had  pafled,  and  aik  by 
what  authority  he  had  been  fuperfeded  in  the  exercife  of  his  own 
function  , he  would  be  told,  “ this  was  the  ait  of  your  faithful 
Commons.”  He  would  hear,  that  by  them  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  fuperceffion,  by  them  he  had  been  fuhjeded  to  reftric- 
tion.  When  his  Majefty  mould  afk,  have  my  Tons,  my  brothers 
been  near  me?  The  anfwer  would  be,  no.  Sire;  Parliament  has 
taken  care  that  your  Tons  and  brothers  ffiould  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  When  he  ffiould  aik,  have  my  other  great  officers  had 
the  care  of  me  ? The  anfwer  muE  be,  no.  Sir,  they  have  had 
nothing  to  go  with  you.  You  owe  it  to  four  perfons,  John 
JVloore,  commonly  called  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury;  Wi U 
ham  Markham,  commonly  called  Lord  Archbiffiop  of  York; 
Kdwa/d  Lord  Thurlow,  and  Lloyd,  Lord  I{enyon?  Did  not  this 
condud,  he  affied,  tend  to  poifon  the  Royal  mind,  and  make  his 
Majeily  t .nnk  that  thofe  four  individuals  were  the  pillars  of  his 
1 krone  r Within  thefe  two  years  they  had  feen  a variety  of  extra- 
ordinary things.  Gentlemen  had  feen  the  Executive  Power  ufed 
to  degrade  and  difgrace  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  they  had  feen 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  made  the  inftruments  of  mutilating 
the  Executive  Power;  and  that  Houfe  was  now  called  upon  to  be 
the  inilrument  of  its  own  humiliation,  and  to  declare  itfelf  not  fit 
to  be  truEed  with  the  re-inEatcment  of  their  Sovereign.  He 
hoped  Gentlemen  were  not  fo  ]oE  to  a fenfe  of  their  own  honour 
as  to  fubferibe  to  futh  a difgraceful  doctrine,  and  fo  bafely  degrade 
themfeives,  as  they  were  called  upon  to  do  by  the  Ciaule  now 
offered  to  them.  He  meant  to  propofe  feveral  Amendments,  and 
to  fupport  the  Amendment  of  an  Hon.  Friend  of  his,  behind  him, 
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which  he  had  feen  and  approved.  For  the  prefent  he  entered  his 
proteil  to  the  whole  lyftem. 

Mr.  V^ner  iupported  the  argument  of  Mr.  Powys. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  laid,  it  was  matter  of  furprife  to  him,  that  Sir  Richard 
thoie  who  fome  time  fince  contended  again!!  the  rights  of  Parlia-  Sutton< 
ment  to  lay  any  Reftridlions  on  the  Regent,  now  came  forward  to 
reltnft  their  lawful  Sovereign.  He  faid  his  Majelly’s  claim  was 
irreiiitible ; the  inftant  he  recovered,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refume  his 
Government,  their  authority  fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  was  an 
end  to  the  Regency,  He  condemned  the  idea  of  the  two  Ho'ufes 
going  into  an  examination  of  the  capacity  of  his  Majefty,  upon 
his  recovery,  which  he  confidered  as  highly  injurious  to  his  Ma- 
jelty's  rights ; and  argued  that  it  bore  no  parallel  with  the  necef- 
fity  of  a parliamentary  examination  to  prove  the  incapacity  ; the 
Jvmg  not  meeting  his  Parliament  in  perfon  or  by  commiffion,  and 
a ftop  thence  exilting  to  ail  Executive  Adis,  it  was  neceffary  that 
the  infirmity  Ihould  be  proved,  to  (hew  the  right  of  the  two 
Houfes  to  provide  for  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority;  but 
when  Ins  Majefty  was  reftored,  ihould  they  have  an  examination  in 
Pariiament  to  know  whether  they  would  admit  him  to  exercife  his 
undoubted  Right?  On  his  Majefty’s  recovery  he  would  recover 
his  right,  and  Parliament  would  have  no  right  to  confider  of,  for 
the  exercife  ol  the  executive  authority.  Being  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  the  Claufe,  Sir  Richard  faid,  he  would  oppofe  the 
Amendment,  and  fupport  the  Claufe  as  it  then  ftood. 

Mr.  Francis  faid,  he  (hould  trouble  the  Committee  but  for  a few  Mr.Franci- 
mmutes,  reierving  to  himtelf  to  deliver  his  opinion  more  at  large 
on  the  whole  tranfadlicn,  at  fome  other  period  prior  to  its  beinp 

completed  in  that  Houle.  He  faid,  that  among  all  the.  novelties"! 

which  had  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  this  bufinefs,  fome  of  them 
alarming,  and  all  of  them  furprifing,  nothing  had  furprifed  him 
mere  than  that  he  Ihould  now,  he  believed  for  the  iirft  time,  not 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  that  although  he  did  not  often  afTent  to  the  opi- 
motis,  and  was  feldom  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  that  Gentle- 
man, he  generally,  if  not  always,  perfectly  underftood  him  ; for  few 
men,  he  confeffed,  had  a clearer  way  of  Hating  their  meaning 
upon  any  fubject,  or  making  their  ideas  intelligible  to  thoie,  who 
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heard  them.  That,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  though  he  had 
liftentd  to  him  with  tire  utmoft  attention,  he  was  utterly  unable  to 

\ 

conceive  wnat  he  meant.  That,  whereas  the  queltion  before  the 
Committee  regarded  the  mode  of  eftablifhing,  by  fuflicient  evi- 
dence, the  truth  of  a mod  important  fad,  namely,  the  certainty  of 
his  Majefty’s  recovery,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  faid 
one  word  aboui  either  fad  or  evidence,  but  had  rung  the  changes 
a dozen  times  over,  upon  the  words,  channel  and  channel  of  infor- 
mation, without  any  apparent  application  to  the  fubjedt,  and  in  a 
way  which  conveyed  no  diltind  idea  whatever  to  his  mind.  Mr. 
Francis  faid,  that  he  had  rifen  to  date  a precife  fpecific  queltion  to 
the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  fide,  to  which,  he  hoped,  fome  of 
them  would  condefcend  to  give  a clear,  dired,  and  rational  aniwer. 
He  faid,  that  to  every  man  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing  perfons  afdided  with  a diforder  of  the  mind,  it  was  a truth 
which  could  admit  of  no  difpute,  that  to  afcertain  the  fad  of  the 
exigence  of  the  diforder  was  one  of  the  eafieft  operations  on 
which  the  human  judgment  or  obfervation  could  be  employed. 
But  that  to  afcertain  the  fad  of  a real  recovery  was  one  of  the 
molt  difficult  points  of  enquiry,  as  well  as  the  molt  doubtful  in  the 
refult,  that  could  be  propofed  to  human  fagacity.  That  a view  of 
the  perfon,  or  a converfation  of  a few  minutes  might  be  fufficient 
to  put  the  fir  ft  out  of  all  doubt ; whereas,  to  afcertain  the  fecond, 
would  require  long,  minute,  and  attentive  obfervation  ; a variety 
of  tefts,  and  a continued  experience;  and  even  with  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions the  inveftigation  might  poffibly  end  in  finding  a falfe 
fad.  The  party  might  deceive  himfelf,  and  perfuade  others  to 
abet  him  in  the  deception.  On  this  unqueftionable  truth,  Mr. 
Francis  Faid,  he  founded  his  queftion  ; namely,  “ Since  you  have 
admitted  that  the  inter poftion  and  cognizance  of  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  was  necejfary  to  afcertain  and  cfablijo  the  fa  hi  of  the 
King’s  incapacity,  that  is  to  perform  an  ad  of  no  difficulty  whatever, 
what  rational  ground  cf  di find  ion  do  you  now  affert , that  the  inter - 
poftion  and  cognizance  of  the  fame  judgment  is  not  necejfary  to  eftablijh 
and  afcertain  the  fad  of  his  recovery , ««  operation  in  which,  of  \ all 
others,  our  obfervation,  and  even  our  experience,  is  mod  liable  to  be 
deceived?  And  if  you  thought  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  necef- 
fary  to  warrant  the  jirft  fad  to  the  fatiyfadion  of  the  whole  King - 
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domy  why  do  you  think  it  unnecejfdry  to  warrant  the  J'econd fact  by  the 
fame  authority  ?■  IPby  do  you  refer  this  quefion  to  the  decifion  of  an 
inferior  tribunal  s' 

Mr.  Marjham  faid,  Sir  Richard  Sutton’s  declaration  that  his  Mr.  Mar- 
Hon.  Friend  had  refilled  the  Rights  of  Parliament,  and  now  was liUIU' 

£ ung  to  make  unnece/Tary  and  unjuft  Claims  for  Parliament,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  remarkable  language.  Mr.  Marlham  objected 
particularly  to  that  part  of  the  Claufe,  enabling  his  Majefty  to  call 
in  what  Privy  Counfellors  he  thought  proper,  to  decide  upon  the 
Quvftion  of  his  Majelly  s ability  to  relume  his  Government.  He 
had  two  Claufes  that  he  meant  to  fubmit  to  the  Houfe  inftead  of 
the  one  propofed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  They  were  to 
provide,  that  on  the  notification  by  the  Queen  of  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery, Parliament  fhould,  if  fitting,  in  not  lefs  than  four  days, 
nor  more  than  fix,  after  luch  notification,  order  his  Majefty  Ts  Phy- 
iicians  to  attend  at  the  Par,  and  to  have  a fingle  Queftion  put  to 
each  of  them,  namely,  whether  his  Majefty  was  capable  to  refame 
the  reins  of  Government?  Jf  the  anfwers  were  g,ven  in  the  affir- 
mative, the  Houfes  Ihould  go  up  with  an  addrefs  to  his  Majelly 
praying  him  to  refume  the  reins  of  Government;  and  on  fuch  an 
occafion  he  was  confident  chat  the  whole  nation  would  go  up  with 
one  voice,  congratulating  each  other  on  the  happy  return  of  their 
Sovereign.  This  mode,  he  conceived,  would  be  far  more  fatis- 
faflory  to  the  people  of  England,  than  the  one  of  the  Privy  Coun 
cl  propofed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  Mr.  Marlham  here  ' 
read  the  two  Claufes  he  meant  to  propofe;  the  firil  of  which  was 
tn  fubllance,  as  above  Hated  ; and  the  fecond  gave  the  power  to 
the  Regent,  and  to  Phyficians  to  have  free  accefs  to  fee  his  Ma- 
jefty  after  the  notification  of  his  recovery.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
erving,  that  if  his  Claufes  were  rejefled,  the  Houfe  would  give  a 
deliberate  opinion  to  certain  Counfellors  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment,  which  they  would  not  truft  themfelves  with. 

Mr.  Bouverie  was  forty  to  differ  from  his  Hon.  Friend,  but  he  Mr.  Bou. 

..v  r.o  punciple  ,n  his  Clauies,  that  was  correct  and  conftitutiona],  verie.  • 
or  that  did  not  go  too  far. 

Colonel  Phipps  argued  for  the  Claufe  propofed  by  the  Right  C„l.PhipM 

that  h d t"'  emT  UrgeJ  the  Pr°priety  °f  the  ^mination 

that  had  taken  place  in  the  firft  inltance,  to  prove  the  malady  • and  » 
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the  impropriety  and  indecency  of  taking  a Parliamentary  exami- 
nation of  his  Majefty  upon  his  recovery.  He  afterted  the  right  of 
the  King  to  refume  his  government  the  moment  his  infirmity 
ceafed  to  exift.  He  wifhed  the  refumption  to  be  brought  forward 
in  the  moll  eafy,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  the  moft  refpcnfible  man- 
ner, and  for  jthat  reafon  he  objeded  to  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament, who,  not  being  a refponfible  body,  were  improper  fo  to 
ad ; he  wifhed  they  might  keep  within  their  own  bounds,  and  look 
after  the  relponfibility  of  others ; he  wifhed  them  not  to  drag  their 
Sovereign  to  their  bar,  to  be  examined  as  to  his  recovery,  but  to 
be  afcertained  by  thofe  who  had  fecn  the  progrefs  of  his  recovery. 
He  faw  the  King  was  mending.  Dr.  Warren,  he  obferved,  had 
figned  his  name  that  his  Majefty  was  better.  Dr.  Warren  and 
the  red  of  the  Phyficians,  and  not  the  Houfe,  would  fee  the  pro- 
grefs of  his  recovery.  The  Colonel  animadverted  on  the  fpeech  of 
Mr.  Powys.  That  Gentleman  had  faid,  the  King,  on  his  recovery, 
would  afk,  have  my  Parliament  given  me  this  power;  my  dear 
children  ; my  brothers?  No.  The  Parliament  gave  him  the  power. 
Colonel  Phipps  faid,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  declared 
he  wifhed  them  not  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  part  of  a Repub- 
lic, and  when  they  thought  proper,  prefent  a Crown,  but  to  ad  as 
a Parliament  belonging  to  a free  Conftitution  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheri-  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  fhould  not  have  rifen  pfter  having  heard 
dan*  the  moft  able  arguments  he  had  ever  heard,  and  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary refolves.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  laid,  the  King  had  at 
right  to  refume  his  Government,  when  recovered,  and  that  it  was 
his  undoubted  right.  Nobody  difputed  it.  Nobody  queftioned 
the  right.  The  real  Queftion  was  the  fad  of  his  Majefty’s  being 
reftored  and  capable  of  refuming  the  Government,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  fhould  be  afcertained,  and  the  refumption  of  his 
powers  made.  After  palling  that  Bill,  the  real  queftion  would  ftand 
that  his  Majefty  had  no  right,  though  his  Majefty  would  have 
an  unqueftionable  right  on  his  recovery.  But  what  were  the  proper 
means  to  afeertain  that  recovery  ? By  the  mode  propofed  for  his 
Majefty’s  refumption  of  his  Government,  it  was  to  be  under  certain 
terms  and  conditions;  who  then  were  to  be  the  judges  of  thofe 
conditions,  who  fo  proper  as  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament? — 
There  was  no  perfon,  he  faid,  doubled  the  propriety  of  going 
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into  an  examination  to  prove  the  incapacity;  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  To,  and  it  was  equally  their  duty  to  take  care  to  provide  againft 
any  aft  of  his  Majeily  until  his  capability  was  known.  By  the 
prelent  Claufe  they  were  about  to  delegate  the  truH  that  belonged 
to  themfelves,  to  others,  and  thereby  depart  from  the  duty  they 
owed  their  country,  and  degrade  themfelves  by  acknowledging 
that  thofe  eight  Counfellors  of  her  MajeHy  were  more  trufl-worthy 
than  Parliament.  After  reprobating  the  powers  of  the  Claufe 
given  for  the  refumption  of  the  Government,  as  dangerous,  he 
fummed  up  his  arguments  by  faying,  that  they  were  about  to  de- 
legate their  authority  into  moll  fufpicious  hands,  into  hands  by  no 
means  proved  to  be  litter  for  the  trull  than  the  Parliament;  they 
weie  about  to  fall  into  the  error,  which  the  principle  of  their  Bill 
was  to  guard  againll,  namely,  the  fullering  the  Regent  to  have  the 
power  over  the  perfon  of  the  King  in  many  cafes,  but  in  particular 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen ; they  were  putting  themfelves  into  a 
lituation,  that  the  firll  notice  they  might  have  of  his  Majefly’s  re- 
covery, might  be  by  a diffolution  of  the  Parliament;  the  fecond 
Hep  his  Majeily  might  take,  might  be,  under  his  Sign  Manual,  to 
appoint  a new  Regency,  by  Lords  Juflices,  or  otherwife  ; and  that,  * 
when  Parliament  fliould  again  alfemble,  they  might  meet,  not  his 
Majeily,  who  might  be  lelapfed,  but  his  Commiflion,  without  ever 

having  any  proof  laid  before  them  of  his  Majefly’s  having  ever  re-  / 
covered. 

Mr.  Dundas  faid,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  Hated  the  real  queflion,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
argued  very  fairly,  though  he  had  contradifted  by  his  praftice  da3, 
wnat  he  had  declared,  that  it  was  neceliary  to  examine  into  the 
incapacity  of  his  Majefly,  fince  out  of  that  incapacity  arofe  their 
right  to  delegate  the  Royal  Authority.  On  his  MajeHy’s  recovery, 
they  would  have  no  fuch  right;  the  right  of  exercifing  the  Royal 
Authority  attaching  itfelf  to  the  King  the  moment  of  his  recovery. 

He  agreed  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Marlham)  that, -on  the 
happy  and  joyous  day  of  his  MajeHy’s  recovery,  there  could  be  but 
one  fentiment,  one  united  effufion  of  joy  and  gladnefs  throughout 
the  empire.  He  alfo  agreed  that  it  would  become  the  Houfe  to 
congratulate  his  Majeily  on  his  refumption  of  the  Government, 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  his  MajeHy 
Hiould  be  retarded  from  his  right  of  governing  until  they  had  ad- 
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drejfTed  him  to  take  the  reins  of  Government.  The  proportion  of 
his  Right  Hon.  Friend  was  to  enable  his  Majefty  to  come  down 
and  meet  his  Parliament,  on  his  recovery,  in  his  own  right  as  So- 
vereign. The  other  propofition  was  to  humble  him  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a fupplicant  for  his  Throne,  feeing  his  Authority  exer- 
cifed  by  another,  in  the  perfon  of  his  Regent.  The  fyitem  pro- 
pcfed  by  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  went  as  near  as  was  poflible  with 
the  ftraight  line  of  the  Conftitution,  guarding  the  fafe  return  of 
his  Majefty  to  his  Throne  ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  right  to 
affume  his  Government  was  fo  carefully  guarded  with  every  necef- 
fary  provifion  and  check,  as  to  render  it  impofiible  that  any  re- 
fumption  fhould  take  place  in  any  way  injurious  or  dangerous  to 
the  country.  Gentlemen  might  talk  what  they  chofe  about  the 
Council  appointed  to  her  Majefty  ; but  he  would  afk  them,  indi- 
vidually, whether,  in  their  own  confciences,  they  believed  that 
thofe  great  and  refpedable  perfons  would  ftate  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery, in  a public  record,  when  they  were  convinced  that  fuch  re- 
covery did  not  exift ; he  was  convinced,  by  his  own  feelings,  what 
the  opinion  of  every  impartial  man  mull  be,  and  what  would  be 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  public  at  large,  it  would  be  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  hating  on  record  w hat  they  were  not  con- 
vinced to  be  true.  The  Claufe  gave  to  that  Council  the  power  of 
bein'*  in  the  daily  obfervation  of  every  particular  of  recovery  ; 
they  had  the  power  of  examining  the  Phyficians,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity of  being  competent  judges  of  his  Majefty’s  fituation.  It 
was  true,  that  when  her  Majefty  thought  the  King  recovered,  flie 
was  to  notify  that  happy  circumftance  ; but  the  could  not  do  it 
' alone;  the  Houle  had  placed  on  her  Majefty  a check  of  eight 
Counfellors  for  advice,  without  a majority  of  whom  concurring  in 
opinion  with  her  Mnjefty,  the  could  not  notify  fuch  recovery;  and 
fuch  a check  was,  in  his  opinion,  a fufficient  furdty  to  the  Houfe 
and  th^  country  that  no  premature  refumption  would  take  place. 
Fler  Majeity’s  Counfellors  were  men  of  llrong  judgment,  and  of 
great  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  Sovereign,  and  would  not, 
by  premature  judgment,  fubjed  her  Majefty  and  the  people  to  the 
pangs  of  having  their  King  brought  forward  in  a ftate  incom- 
petent to  the  exercife  of  his  Royal  Functions.  The  Houfe  would 

ad  wifely  in  adopting  the  prefent  mode  propofed  for  his  Majefty’s 
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return  to  his  Government;  it  was  not,lefc  to  his  Majefty’s  own 
judgment  to  give  the  notification  of  his  recovery,  but  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  majority  of  her  Council ; and  before  the  recovery 
could  be  declared  to  the  Empire,  the  Privy  Council  mull  concur 
with  her  Majeiiy,  and  counterfoil  the  Proclamation  : there  was  an 
additional  check  even  to  thefe,  and,  which  he  did  not  confider  the 
■lead,  it  was  the  opportunity  given  to  his  Majeiiy  to  exercife  hi* 
pnilofophy  and  his  religion,  in  revolving  in  his  mind  his  htuation, 
before  he  gave  his  proclamation,  and  came  forth  to  his  afflided 
people,  faying,  “ I am  your  King  again.”  It  had  been  alked, 
what  refponlibility  attached  to  the  advilers  of  her  Majeiiy,  or  to 
tliofe  who  counterligned  the  Proclamation  ? He  anfwered,  the  fame 
refponfibility  that  attached  to  any  Privy  Counfellor  for  advice  given 
to  the  Monarch.  \v  ould  any  man  of  fuch  a defcription  as  thofe 
eight  perfons  who  formed  her  Majelly’s  Council,  chufe  lightly  or 
wantonly  to  tat-ie  luch  a truli,  or  was  it  likely  that  they  would 
aoufe  it  ? 11  they  betrayed  the  trull  repofed  in  them  by  Parliament, 

I arliament  would  ad  poniiliently  in  punilhing  them  ; it  was,  how- 
ever, unlikely  that  luch  a trufc  Ihould  be  violated,  when  the  fad 
of  his  Majelly’s  recovery  was  to  be  given  under  the  fandion  of  the 
Queen,  the  Queen's  Council,  of  his  Majeiiy,  and  lalily,  of  the 
Privy  Council.  An  Plon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Powys)  had  faid,  that 
Parliament  would  be  degraded,  arid  that  Gentlemen  had  feen  that 
Houle  degraded  and  difgraced  ; he  agreed  it  had  been  degraded, 
not  by  the  executive  power,  but  by  themfelves ; infulted  they  were,' 
wnen  thofe  who  made  claims  in  which  they  were  not  fupported  by 
them  who  lent  them  to  Parliament,  the  people  of  England;  the 
perfons  who  brought  forward  thofe  claims,  might  be  faid  to  have 
infulted  them;  their  condud  caufed  the  people  of  England  to  ad- 
drefs  the  Throne  to  proted  them  from  their  violence,  and  the  wife 
meafure  of  that  day,  which  returned  them  to  their  Conliituents 
was  happily  felt  by  the  return  of  the  prefent  Parliament,  whofe 
measures  had  been  admired  and  applauded  throughout  the  country. 
He  charged  Mr.  Powys  with  haying  aded  in  an  unmanly  way,  by 
Iheltering  himfelf  behind  the  Previous  Queiiion,  when  the  Quef- 

t^n  °f  K,Sht  was  dlfcu&d.  Mr.  Dundas  faid,  he  never  vv^uld 
agree  to  any  meafure  to  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  his  M*- 
s reluming  his  Government.  Was  it  to  be  borne,  that  when 
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his  Majefty  was  recovered,  his  Regent  fhould  come  down  to  the 
Parliament  as  King,  make  a fpeech  as  King,  while  their  Sovereign 
was -to  he  a fpe&ator  of  the  pomp  and  fhew  from  the  windows  of 
Buckingham  Houfe?  No,  he  would  never  agree  to  fuch  a condutt, 
and  believed  the  Houfe  and  Country  would  revolt  at  it.  He  con* 
fidered  the  plain  queftion  before  the  Houfe  to  be,  whether  the 
mode  propofed  was  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  fadl  of  his  Majefty’s 
* recovery,  whenever  that  fortunate  event  fhould  occur?  The  fadl  fo 
afeertained  would  be  fufficient  to  enable  the  Privy  Council  to  pre- 
fent  the  King  to  the  ardent  expectations  of  his  people,  and  if  they 
did  it  prematurely,  they  were  puniihable  by  Parliament.  Thofe, 
therefore,  who  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  the  powers  fufficient 
to  alcertain  the  fadl,  would  not,  he  was  convinced,  fubmit  to  have 
any  other  mode  adopted,  which  might  retard  his  Majelty’s  return 
to  his  Government,  and  give  him  the  uneafinefs  to  fee  another 
meet  his  Parliament,  and  exercife  his  right. 

Mr.  Powys.  XVlr.  Powjs  rofe  to  explain  : he  faid  the  Right  Hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  argued  the  matter  fairly,  and  brought  the  queifion 
to  its  true  point,  upon  which  they  were  at  iflue,  viz.  Whether  his 
Majefly,  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  fhould  refume  his  Govern- 
ment upon  the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  or  nine  of  his  Privy 
Council.  The  Hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  avowed,  had  un- 
derftood  him  right,  when,  by  his  declaration  that  Parliament  had 
been  degraded  and  difgraced,  he  underftood  him  to  allude  to  the 
diffolution  of  the  lait  Parliament,  after  the  promife  given  to  the 
Houfe  and  the  public,  in  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
that  he  would  not  advife  his  Majefty  to  diffolve  the  Parliament. 
Mr.  Powys  faid,  if  he  had  not  underltood  the  Hon.  Gentleman  to 
whofe  declarations  he  alluded,  he  was  lorry  ior  it,  he  did  not  wifh 
wilfully  to  mifunderftand  him,  but  if  he  had,  he  believed  many 
mifunderftood  him  in  the  fame  way  as  he  did  at  the  time.  The 
Hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  dated,  that  he  took  an  unmanly 
part  on  a former  day,  in  fhrinking  from  the  diicuinon  of  tne  Quef- 
tion of  Right.  He  did  not  fhrink  from  it,  Mr.  Powys  faid,  but 
thought  the  difeuffion  of  the  Right  unneceflary,  and  after  giving 
his  reafons  for  being  of  that  opinion,  deprecated  the  difeuffion. 
With  regard  to  the  fubfequent  proceedings  upon  the  Refolutions, 
he  had  quefticned  the  right  of  Parliament  to  parcel  out  the  power 
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of  the  Crown,  and  he  ffad  flated  do&rines  which  he  had  found 
in  books,  that  he  conceived  to  be  books  of  undeniable  authority, 
which  proved  that  fuch  a divifion  of  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  and 
fuch  a reparation  of  the  regal  power  from  the  Kingly  office,  were 
neither  legal  nor  conflitutional.  Having  fully  explained  thefe 
points  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  adverted  to,  Mr.  Powys  fkid  he 
hoped  he  did  not  tranfgrefs  Order,  but  perhaps  he  did  what  was 
almoft  as  bad,  intrude  upon  the  patience  of  theHoufe;  he  had 
rifen  merely  to  confine  himfelf  to  explanation,  but  might  he  beg 
permiffion  to  add  about  fix  fentences  more.  The  Hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  drawn  the  argument  into  a fair  point  of  view,  and 
had  met  what  they  on  that  fide  the  Ploufe  had  no  fcruple  to  avow 
to  be  their  meaning,  viz.  that  as  Parliament  had  thought  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  pronounce  the  incapacity  of  his  Majefly  to  exercife 
the  Royal  Authority,  Parliament  ought  to  be  enabled  to  enquire 
into  the  fa<5l  of  his  Majelly’s  recovery,  and  to  declare  it  previous 
to  the  refumption  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority. 

But  the  Hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  faid,  ought  his  Majefly 
to  fupplicate  Parliament,  and  in  treat,  at  their  hands,  a grant  of 
that,  which  was  his  Majeily’s  undoubted  right  to  exercife,  as  foon 
as  he  was  in  a capacity  to  exercife  it  ? In  anfwer  to  that,  he  might 
afk  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  whether  his  Majefly  ought 
to  fupplicate  nine  of  his  own  fervants,  perfons  holding  places  un*  - 
dcr  him,  for  that  which  was  his  undoubted  right,  becaufe  if  the 
nine  Privy  Council  did  not  choofe  to  join  in  the  tranfa&ions,  his 
Majefly  could  not  refume  his  authority?  The  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman  had  faid,  they  were  all  felicitous  for  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery, and  his  refloration  to  his  Government;  but  were  not  Privy 
Counfellors  equally  folicitous,  and  equally  anxious  for  it?  The 
faft  might  be  fo,  Mr.  Powys  faid,  but  it  was  a proceeding  of  too 
ferious  and  too  important  a nature,  to  take  place  under  the  fane- 
tion  of  any  other  authority  than  that  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Banks  rofe  as  foon  as  Mr.  Powys  fat  down,  and  faid  it  was 
not  pleafant  to  hear  himfelf  attacked,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  * 1 ^ 

anfwer.  The  fort  of  charge  that  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the 
Hon.  Gentleman,  had  not  that  day  been  urged  for  the  firfl  time  ; 
if  he  recollc&ed  rightly,  it  had  been  urged  before,  more  than  once, 
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by  the  Hon.  Gentleman  ; he  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  fay  a few 
words  in  his  own  behalf.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  a de- 
claration of  his,  made  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  had  been 
a violent  oppofition  to  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  whofe  opinion  he 
had  uttered  on  the  occafion,  and  whofe  commifiion  he  had  executed 
faithfully.  He  had  no  doubt,  Mr.  Banks  faid,  but  that  when  he 
made  the  declaration,  it  was  his  Right  Hon.  Friend’s  determina- 
tion ItriCtly  to  abide  by  it.  Fie  recollected  there  were  reports  of  a 
fpeedy  diffolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  opinion  he  had  delivered 
arofe  from  this ; an  Addrefs  was  moved  to  be  prefented  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  dating,  “ that  feveral  weighty  matters  and  proceedings  were 
under  the  confideration  of  Parliament,  and  praying  that  his  Ma- 
jefly  would  lay  afice  the  exercife  of  his  undoubted  Prerogative, 
and  not  diflblve  the  Parliament  till  they  had  decided  upon  the 
weighty  matters  that  were  before  them.”  He  lamented  that  a 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  not  then  prefent,  becaufe  he  was  fure 
his  candour  would  induce  him  to  confirm  the  lfatement  that  was 
given.  That  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  objected  to  the  decla- 
ration at  the  time,  and  with  great  fairnefs  had  propofed  a more 
Parliamentary  mode  of  proceeding.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  faid  at  the  time,  that  the  declaration  of  an  individual  Mem- 
ber, was  not  a fit  ground  for  that  Houfe  to  proceed  upon,  even  if 
it  had  come  from  the  bell  authority,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Mi- 
nifies (who  had  not  been  in  the  Houfe  at  the  time)  and  therefor* 
he  had  recommended  an  addrefs  to  the  Ring,  as  a moie  clear  and 
effectual  way  of  getting  an  anfwer.  He  was  not  aware,  Mr. 
Bankes  faid,  whether  the  Addrefs  had  been  moved  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  himfelf  [a  general  cry  from  the  other  fide,  of  A o! 
No!  and  Sir  William  Cunningbame  faid,  Mr.  Eden]  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman, however,  had,  in  his  opinion,  difeharged  his  trufi,  though 
party  ran  high,  and  Parliament  had,  in  his  opinion,  got  out  of  its 
proper  functions.  His  Majefty  was  known  to  have  changed  his 
Minifiry,  and  many  violent  proceedings  took  place,  till  at  length 
Parliament  was  difTolved.  Mr.  Bankes  defe anted  on  the  difference 
between  a declaration  which  the  Houfe  had  aCted  upon,  and  a de- 
claration that  had  not  been  atted  upon  ; which  latter  was  the  cafe 

with  the  declaration  that  he  had  made.  He  laid  great  ftrefs  alfb, 
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on  an  aflertion,  that  a change  of  circumftances  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  declaration  had  befen  made  by  him,  and  the 
dilfolution  which  a<5tually  took  place  afterwards. 

d he  CvanccLior  of  toe  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Ponjjys  rofe  together,  jvir  Pitt 
Mr.  Powys  however  fat  down,  declaring,  that  he  would  fubmit  to 
the  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  Mr.  Pitt  thereupon 
with  gieat  anger  faid,  the  Plan.  Gentleman  would  do  well  firit 
to  iubmir  to  the  orders  of  the  Houfe,  and  next  to  conform  to  de- 
cency, and  not  wantonly  introduce  ch  iTges  that  were  malicious 
and  unfounded,  refpefting  matters  that  had  parted  in  that  Houfe 
five  years  ago,  and  matters  Which  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  fubjea  of  the  Debate.  He  fpoke  of  the  extreme  diforder  of  ' 
adverting  to  what  had  parted  in  another  Parliament,  and  which 
had  been  repeatedly  debated  when  the  fubjec't  was  fresh  in  their 
recollection.  With  regard  to  the  matter  itfelf,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  declared,  that  had  not  his  Hon.  Friend  thought 
it  entitled  to  the  notice  which  he  had  paid  it,  he  would  not  have  ’ 
made  the  Hon.  Gentleman  over  the  way  any  anfwer;  he  had  too 
much  regard  for  the  Houfe,  and  for  the  important  fubjea  of  de- 
bate then  before  them,  to  warte  the  time  of  the  Houfe  about  r 
and  as  to  any  imputation  to  be  dreaded  from  it,  his  charaa--  he 
trufted,  was  above  it.  There  had  been  no  engagement  made  in 
his  name,  and  through  his  means,  and  if  any  one  aflerted  that 
, there  was>  *>e  aflerted  a fail  destitute  of  foundation. 

Mr.  Powys  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  no  right  to,-  p 

aflert  ,n  that  Houfe,  what  he  had  imputed  to  his  charge  ; a'nd  he  ^ 

emed  that  he  had  faid  any  thing  that  had. either  a malevfilent  or 

a malicious  intention.  He  did  not,  Mr.  Powys  faid.  Hand  on  the 

haughty  and  arrogant  ground  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 

hau  taken ; he  did  not  fay  that  his  character  was  above  the  reach  of 

calumny;  he  would  fay  nothing  of  his  charatfter,  but  only  appeal 

to  the  fait.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke  laft  but  one,  had 

talked  of  a charge  and  an  imputation  beingmade  againft  him  • he 

Pegged  that  Hon.  Gentleman  to  know,  that  when  he  meanj  to 

make  a charge,  he  would  not  difavqw  it.  He  believed  that  the 

on  Gentleman  had  very  correftly  ftated  to  the  Houfe  what  had 

pa  ,ed  upon  the  occafion  to  which  he  referred  -.,,<1  u r 
that  rh^  HT„„  n i , , Jcicrrea,  and  he  believed, 

Hon.  Gentleman  hau  meant  nothing  more,  when  he  made 
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the  declaration  in  queftion,  than  honourably  to  difcharge  the  truft 
repofed  in  him  by  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  in  the  manner  that  he  had 
Hated. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid,  he  felt  too  much  the  im- 
portance of  the  lubjeft  of  the  Bill  then  actually  in  debate,  to  fay 
one  word  more  refpe&ing  the  declaration  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Bouverie  faid,  the  promife  that  Parliament  Ihould  not  be 
diflolved,  and  the  breach  of  that  promife  were  in  every  man’s 
mind 

. Mr.  Dempfter  called  to  Order ; he  lamented  that  fo  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Houfe  had  been  walled  in  difcufling  a fubjed 
which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  adual  ground  of  debate, 
and  which  happened  in  a time  when  party  ran  exceedingly 
high  in  that  Houfe,  and  Gentlemen’s  minds  were  much  more 
divided  and  their  tempers  more  irritable  than  they  were  at  pre- 
fent ; the  lefs,  therefore,  that  was  faid  about  it  the  better,  for 
which  reafon  he  begged  Mr.  Watfon  would  read  the  Quelhon 
then  before  the  Houfe,  that  he  might  clearly  underhand  what  it 

was. 

The  Queltion  was  read  accordingly,  and  the  Debate  proceeded. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  the  extraneous 
matter  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  Debate.  Mr.  Sheridan 
complimented  Mr.  Dundas,  declaring,  that  with  regard  to  the 
beginning  of  his  fpeech,  he  never  had  heard  any  thing  more  able, 
more  earneil,  or  more  eloquent ; but  that  towards  the  end  of  it 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  got  himfelf  entangled  in  an  argument  that 
deftroyed  the  principle  of  all  his  former  reafoning.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  firft  doubted  whether  we  had  any  right  to  impofe 
ReilriCtions  on  his  Majefty’s  re-aflumption  of  his  Royal  Authority, 
and,  he  had  afterwards  faid,  that  the  Bill  had  provided  all  the 
necefl'ary  checks  and  reftriftions,  thus  contradicting  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman’s  affertions.  Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  laid,  ought  his 
Majelty  to  be  a fuppiiant  to  Parliament  for  the  exercife  of  thofe 
Prerogatives  which  of  right  belonged  to  him  ? He  would  fay  that 
It  would  be  better  for  his  Majelty  to  fupplicate  that  Houfe  for  his 
Crown,  than  either  his  Council  of  eight,  or  his  nine  Privy  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  Sheridan  charged -Mr.  Dundas  with  flying  to  the  com- 
mon* 
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mon-place  topics  of  pitying  the  King,  and  faying  all  he  felt  for 
him  and  his  fituation ; they  every  one  of  them,  no  doubt,  felt  as 
they  ought  to  do  for  his  Majeky,  but  they  ought  likewife  to  feel 
for  their  country,  which  was  an  equal  confideration.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman,  he  laid,  difdaining  to  read  the  Bill  upon  which  he  had 
been  fpeaking,  had  made  feveral  grofs  blunders,  and  plainly 
proved  that  he  was  not  a maker  of  the  various  Claufes  which  the 
Bill  contained ; perhaps  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  read  them. 

/ 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  what  might  happen  in  cafe  of 
the  Queen’s  death,  whereas  the  Bill  contained  an  exprefs  provi- 
iion  for  that  circumkance.  He  had  all  along  underkood,  Mr. 
Sheridan  faid,  that  they  were  not  to  argue  on  grounds  of  perfonal 
confidence,  and  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  in  parti- 
cular had,  a few  days  fince,  declared,  that  arguments  of  that 
kind  were  unmanly  and  improper;  and  yet,  in  his  fpeech  of  that 
day,  he  had  reforted  to  that  fort  of  argument ; he  had  called  upon 
the  Houfe  to  know,  whether  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Kenyon,  and 
the  rek  of  her  Majeky’s  Council,  were  not  the  fit  perfons  to 
advife  her  Majeky  ? Won’t  you,  faid  he,  believe  that  the  Archbi* 
/hop  of  Canterbury  is  a fit  perfon  to  be  truked,  and  that  he’ll 
connive  at  no  fraud  in  what  leads  to  the  circumkance  of  bringing 
forward  his  Majeky  for  the  re-affumption  of  his  Royal  Authority? 
Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  relt  of  her 
Majeky’s  Council,  were  perfons  very  likely  to  betray  their  truk  ; 
but  they  all  knew  that  perfonal  confidence  was  not  a fit  ground  for 
Parliamentary  argument.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man had  the  preceding  day  declared,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Queen  was  only  a Council  of  Advice,  and  yet  that  day  they  had 
heard  him  fay,  that  it  was  a check  and  a Council  of  Controul. 
Mr.  Sheridan  bid  the  Committee  recoiled  on  what  grounds  the 
Infh  Parliament  proceeded;  they  took  up  the  circumkance  of  the 
King  s incapacity  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Englilh  Parliament, 
and  proceeded  upon  a principle  of  refpeSl  to  them.  He  urged  the 
necehity,  therefore,  of  their  fettling  the  mode  of  his  Majeky’s  re- 

fumpnon  of  his  Royal  Authority,  in  fuch  a manner  as  the  Irilh 
Parliament  fliould  be  willing  to  adopt. 
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Colonel  Pbipps  rofe  to  take  notice  of  fome  remarks  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  made.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  faid,  had  com- 
plimented him  with  an  ingenuity  which  he  did  not  deferve  ; he  had 
taken  care,  however,  to  mix  with  it  forne  neceflary  portion  of 
corrective  feveiity,  and  had  accufed  him  of  an  error  that  he  did  not 
commit.  Col.  Phipps  explained  the  point  of  his  fpeech  to  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Marjbam  explained  the  meaning  of  the  two  claufes  which 
he  meant  to  mov'e  by  way  of  amen.’ .rent.  The  principal  objedt 
of  the  firft  of  which  was,  to  addrefs  hi,  Majefty,  and  defire  him 
to  aftume  the  reins  of  Government ; and  the  principal  objeCt  of 
the  fecond,  was  to  diredb  that  his  Majefty’s  prefent  Phyficians 
lhould  be  examined  by  the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Marfham  read  the 
two  Claufes  at  length. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  rofe  next,  but  a great  many  Gentlemen  of  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  quitted  their  places  as  foon  as  they  faw  him  up;  Mr. 
Burke  obferving  it, 'laid  he  would  begin  fpeaking  as  foon  as  the 
Gentlemen  with  orange  capes  had  quitted  the  Houfe.  He  firft 
took  notice  of  what  had  patted  refoedting  the  Hampfhire  Petition  ; 


when  it  was  faid  that  the  voice  of  their  Conftituents  ftiould  be 
that  of  the  Court  ; when  a Pettion  ; fpeaking  the  fentiments  of  a 
moft  refpedHble  body  of  men,  was  treated  as  if  it  difgraced*Parlia- 
ment  ; if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  fent  the  author  of  an 
Addrefs  that  had  degraded  Parliament,  to  tell  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid, and  all  the  Courts  on  the  Continent,  that  he  had  degraded 
Parliament  ; he  was,  Mr.  Burke  acknowledged,  a poor,  humble, 
follower,  who  gave  his  vote  for  that  Addrefs,  and  was  talked  of  as 
having  degraded  and  difgraced  Parliament;  he  wondered  not  that 
the  Ritrht  Pioncuiable  Gentleman  was  deiirous  to  come  to  a com- 

C> 

pletion  of  the  whole,  and  had  now  near  twenty,  among  his  voters, 
of  thofe  who  had  a (lifted  in  thus  degrading  and  difgr.icing  Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr.  Sum-  Mr.  Bummer  declared,  what  the  Hon.  Gentleman  was  faying 

mer*  Was  totally- inapplicable  to  the  fubjeCt  under  debate,  he,  therefore, 

defired  that  the  Chairman  would  read  the  Queition. 

' . . . 

JVJr.  Waifon  Mr.  JVatfon  faid,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  Committee 
that  there  was  no  Queftioi)  befpre  the  Committee, 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  Qucftion  was  to  fill  up  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  blank  in  the  firll  Claufe,  but  that  at  the  defire  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  general,  he  had  fummarily  ftated  the  principles  and 
arguments  on  which  he  relied  the  whole  of  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  faw  he  might  pufh  the  topick  too  far;  his  Mr.  Eurke. 
meaning  was,  to  praife  leveral  who  fupported  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman’s  Adminillration,  but  he  found  it  was  dilorderly  ; if 
he  approved  the  Miniller’s  friends,  it  was  irregular.  Order,  he 
obferved,  was  an  admirable  thing,  perfect  in  all  its  limbs,  only 
unfortunately  it  /quintal,  and  wanted  the  aid  of  foine  expert 
oculill  to  enable  it  to  fee  llraight.  He  took  notice  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das’s  fpeech,  declaring  a part  of  it  to  have  been  ingenious,  a 
part  of  it  dull,  and  a part  of  it  inve&ive.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  the  wifdom  of  the  regulation  for 
the  return  of  the  King  to  the  exercife  of  his  Royal  Authority, 
and  his  triumphant  entry  into  Executive  Power.  It  would  not, 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  be  amifs,  if,  before  they  enjoyed  the  triumph, 
they  fhewed  their  wifdom  by  endeavouring  to  prelere  the  Empire. 

I he  ridiculous  Petition  they  had  juft  adverted  to,  advifed  them 
fo  to  do.  A Parliament  was  not  to  be  refoned  to  in  the  event  of 
his  Majefty’s  refumption  of  his  power;  he  defired  to  know,  had 
they  afterted  the  competency  of  Parliament,  on  purpofe  to  degrade 
and  vilify  it?  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  thought, 
that  to  depofe  his  Majefty’s  Government,  it  was  necefiary  to  make 
an  examination  of  Phyficians  before,  that  IToule,  but  to  give  it  to 
him,  it  was  not  neceftary  for  that  Houfe  to  have  any  examination. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  alked,  what  had  they  to  fay  of  the  chara&ers  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Houfehold  ? He  had  nothing  to  fay  of  them,  but 
that  when  they  had  accepted  the  truft,  they  were  not  fit  to  hold  it. 

He  might  adore  the  Duke  of  Montague,  he  might  worfhin  the 
Earl  of  Salifbury : he  knew  thofe  ; but  he  would  not  fay  that 
others,  as  great  as  they,  would  not  do  in  their  places.  The 
Houfe,  he  Laid,  had  no  fecuritv  at  all  for  the  due  peiformance  of 
that  important  event,  that  was  to  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the 
King’s  Council.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  ' 
faid,  would  you  have  the  King  a fuppliant  to  Parliament  ? Yes, 
he  thought  Parliament  the  proper  judge  of  Kings,  and  that  it  was 
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for  their  honour  that  they  fhould  be  fo.  When  he  went  to  war 
with  foreign  powers,  he  wifhed  the  King  to  be  a fuppliant  to 
Parliament;  when  he  entered  into  fubfidiary  treaties,  he  wifhed 
him  to  be  a fuppliant;  but  he  did  not  wifli  him  to  be  a fuppliant 
to  his  own  menial  fervants,  thofe  who  eat  his  bread  and  received 
his  wages.  If  an  examination  by  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians,  when 
his  incapacity  was  declared,  if  that  were  degradation,  why  did 
they  make  it  a neceffary  proceeding?  Jhe  Honourable  and  learned 
Gentleman  faid,  if  the  King  is  well,  he  fhall  come  and  claim. 
Why  then  did  he  not?  Oh,  no,  he  muff  have  reftraint,  but  it 
fhould  be  any  reftraint  other  than  that  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Burke 
reafoned  on  the  necelTary  heps  to  be  taken  preliminary  to  his 
Majefty’s  being  fuffcred  to  refume  his  authority  ; the  iirft  thing  to 
be  learnt,  he  faid,  was  that  the  fanity  fhould  not  be  doubtful; 
becnufe  to  produce  the  perfon  of  a Monarch,  in  fuch  weaknefs  as 
might  render  him  the  tool  of  a fadlion,  who  fhould  make  him  do 
what  he  could  not  undo.  Had  they  forgot  the  cafe  of  Charles  the 
Sixth  of  France,  who  delivered  all  his  power  over  to  the  hands 
of  a faftion  who  ruined  France.  Charles  the  Sixth,  previous  to 
his  vifitation  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  was  as  enterprizing  as  any 
Monarch  that  ever  fat  on  the  Throne  of  France,  and  juft  before  it 
pleafed  God  to  afHuft  him,  the  French  had  talked  of  invading 
England  ; but  after  that  period,  England  invaded  France  ; we  went 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  brow  of 
its  Monarch.  Mr.  Burke  advifed  the  perufal  of  the  Hiftory  of 
foreign  States ; it  was,  he  faid,  a fund  of  knowledge,  infinitely 
more  ferviceable  than  Birth-day  Odes  or  Addreffes.  The  diforder 
with  which  the  Sovereign  was  affli&ed,  was,  he  faid,  like  a vaft 
fea  which  rolled  in,  and  at  a low  tide  rolled  back  and  left  a bold 
and  barren  fhore.  Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  had  taken  pains  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  fubjeft,  he  had  turned  over  every  book 
upon  it,  and  had  vifited  the  dreadful  manfrons,  where  thofe  unfor- 
tunate beings  were  confned.  At  one  of  them,  the  capital  Hof- 
pital  for  fuch  perfons,  he  faw  the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions,  the 
cleannefs  of  the  Houfe,  the  discipline  throughout,  and  the  won- 
derful order  by  which  fo  many  perfons  were  governed  by  a few. 
An  author  of  great  authority,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  having  mentioned 
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the  uncertainty  of  the  fymptoms  of  fanity,  had  declared,  that 
after  having  been  kept  a month,  (and  the  rule  was,  he  faid,  at  all 
the  homes  he  had  vifited,  though  anxious  to  difcharge  the  Patients 
fpeedily  as  they  all  were,  to  keep  them  a month  after  their  recovery 
before  they  turned  them  out  of  the  houfe,)  they  would  fometimes 
dread  the  day  of  their  departure,  and  relapfe  on  the  very  laft  day, 
and  the  confequences  that  had  followed,  were  of  the  mod:  fatal 
kind.  Mr.  Burke  read  an  Extract  from  the  Volume  he  alluded  to, 
which  dated,  that  fome  of  theie  ^unfortunate  individuals  after  a 
fuppofed  recovery,  had  committed  parricides,  others  had  butchered 
their  :on$,  others  had  done  violence  to  themfeives  by  hanging, 
fhooting,  drowning  themfeives,  throwing  themfeives  out  of  window, 
and  by  a variety  of  other  ways— — 7 

(The  extract  Mr.  Burke  had  read  being  fuch  as  revolted  the 
feelings,  there  was  a cry  of  Oh  ! Oh  / and  one  Gentleman  called 
Order , when  Sir  Richard  Hill  faid,  he  did  not  rife  to  lpeak  to 
Order,  but  to  apologize  for  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  Sir 
Richard  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Grey , who  faid,  he  wiihed  Gen- 
tlemen would  not  rife  to  Order  without  being  able  to  prove  that  any 
word  that  was  diforderly  had  been  fpoken.) 

Mr.  Burke  rofe  again,  and  faid,  he  who  had  as  low  an  underftand-  Burke, 
ing  as  any  man,  would  wifh  to  make  amends  by  induftry  and  ap- 
plication, from  which  alone  ufeful  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired. 

He  declared,  he  wifhed  to  preferve  the  utmoft  delicacy,  but  de- 
licacy, though  a being  of  perfeft  fymmetry  and  order,  was  only  a 
fubfidiary  virtue,  and  ought  always  to  give  way  to  truth,  where  the 
cafe  was  fuch,  that  the  truth  was  infinitely  of  more  confequence 
than  the  delicacy.  Mr.  Burke  reafoned  on  this  idea,  andinftanced 
a variety  of  cafes  where  great  delicacy  was  prima  facie  due,  and  yet 
it  was  uniformly  abandoned.  Among  others,  all  cafes  of  illnefs  in. 
the  fair  fex,  who  were,  he  faid,  delicacy  itfelf ; and  yet  there  oc- 
curred with  them  a variety  of  occafions,  where  delicacy  was  obliged 
to  be  facrificed  ; he  mentioned  child-birth,  and  efpecially  when  the 
child  was  the  Heir  of  a kingdom  ; in  that  cafe,  for  the  fake  of  the 
fucceflion,  there  was  ftill  more  difregard  to  delicacy  than  in  other  in- 
ftanccs.  He  alfo  mentioned  proceedings  in  the  two  Houfes  upon 
Divorce  Bills,  proceedings  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  trials  for 
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rapes,  &c.  &c.  In  Naples  they  publiihed  every  eircumftance 
relative  to  fuch  maladies  as  his  Majefty  laboured  under,  becaufe 
the  feelings  of  the  world  fuperfeded  delicacy.  Had  he  not,  he 
faid,  feen  London  almoil  burnt  to  the  ground  through  an  idle  and 
over-fcrupulous  regard  to  delicacy  ? After  having  painted  the  bad 
effects  of  delicacy  when  milapplied,  he  returned  to  the  fubjedl,  and 
faid  he  had  read  enough  to  give  the  Committee  a fenfe  of  the  dan 
ger  of  an  uncertain  cure,  arguing  from  the  great  difafters  that  had 
followed  in  private  Iiie,  that  it  was  the  more  neceflary  to  take  care 
that  a fane  fovereign  was  put  in  the  pofleflion  of  Government.  He 
drew  a picture  of  the  King’s  fuppofed  return,  which  be  defcribed  as 
moil:  happy,  it  ready  cured,  but  as  horrible  in  the  extreme,  in  its 
confequences,  if  a fudden  relapfe  took  place. 

Sir  Richard  Sir  Richard  Hill  faid,  that  he  did  not  rife  to  call  the  Honourable 
Hl11’  Gentleman  to  Order,  but  rather  to  offer  an  apology  for  him  to  the 
Houle,  as  he  really  thought  great  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for 
him  under  his  high  patriotic  paroxiims,  when  his  zeal  was  fo  very 
furious  in  defence  of  the  Britilh  Conftitution,  that  he  quite  forgot 
liow  much  he  injured  his  own,  by  hi'  great  warmth  and  irralcibility, 
which  he  aflured  the  Honourable  Gentleman  were  exceedingly  pre- 
judicial to  the  animal  ceconomy  ; therefore,  though  it  clearly  ap- 
peared from  his  fpeech,  that  he  had  no  need  either  of  /alts  or  creai?i 
of  tartar,  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that  fome  gentle  alteratives  and 
corredHvcs  would  be  very  ferviceable  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
in  his  prelent  fituation. 

Sir  Richard  faid,  he  had  no  intentions  of  vifiting  thofe  dreadful 
man  lions  which  the  Honourable  Member  had  been  fpeaking  of, 
though  hedid  notdeflreto  curb  the  Honourable  Gentleman’s  c unoil  ty, 
in  this  relpeft,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  fay  how  Jong  it  might  be  need- 
ful for  the  Honourable  Gentleman  to  flay  there. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  he  ihould  only  revert  to  what  he  had 
hinted  when  he  firfl:  rofe,  viz.  that  as  he  thought  the  Honourable 
Gentleman’s  exalted  flights  called  more  for  indulgence  than  for 
reply,  he  ihould  therefore  adopt  the  advice  of  good  King  Hezekiah 
concerning  Rabfliakeh, — anjvoerhim  not  a <word.” 

Sir  C. Gould  Sir  Charles  Gould  declared  he  approved  of  the  Regulation,  as  he 

thought  it  favourable  to  the  circumilance  of  his  Majcfly’s  being 
, reftored 
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reftored  to  his  Government  on  his  recovery.  Sir  Charles  moved  a 
Ihort  amendment. 

Mr.  Powys  moved  feveral  amendments.  Mr.  Powys. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  as  the  Bill  Rood,  his  Majefty’s  recovery  would  Mr.  Sheri- 
not  come  before  Parliament  at  all,  even  if  it  were  fitting.  Mr. 

Sheridan  reminded  the  Houfe  of  what  he  had  fpoken  before,  viz. 
the  poflibie  cafe  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  and  the  very  firft  aCt  of 
his  executive  Goverument  being  a diftolution  of  the  Parliament. 

He  put  the  cafe  alfo  of  the  King’s  being  recovered  to  a degree,  and 
fubllituting  a new  form  of  Government  without  Parliament.  He 
hated  likewife  that  his  Majefty  might  recover,  and  might  not 
choofe  to  appear  in  public,  but  might  nominate  other  perfons  as 
Cufiodes  Regni,  to  carry  on  the  Government  for  him.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan moved  an  Amendment,  which  he  explained  to  be  introductory 
to  a (till  farther  Amendment  meantto  be  propofed  afterwards,  witna 
view  to  procure  the  objeCi  he  aimed  at  and  thofe  that  thought  as  he 
did,  viz.  that  Parliament  ought  to  be  the  medium  of  reftoring  the 
Government  to  the  King  on  his  recovery. 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  Amendment  tended  to  oblige  the  Privy  Council 
to  take  care  that  the  Inftrument,  dating  his  Majefty  to  be  reco- 
vered, that  was  to  be  lent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  London  Gazette,  be  previoufty  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the  Amendment,  p;tt> 
denying  that  his  Majefty  could  delegate  his  Authority  while  he  re- 
mained within  the  Realm  ; there  were,  he  faid,  no  powers  in  the 
law  ot  the  country  by  which  the  King  could  appoint  a perfon  to  the 
Royal  Authority,  and  as  to  the  idea  that  his  Majefty  might  reco- 
ver, and  the  very  firft  act  of  his  Government  would  be  to  diffolve 
the  Parliament,  it  v/as  a notion  too  wild  and  extravagant  for  any 
man  ferioufty  to  entertain. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  he  did  not  think  it  pofilble  for  any  $;r  ^ Mlc 
Gentleman  to  get  up  and  alarm  them  with  the  idea  that  his  Majefty  dona,d« 
on  his  recovery  could  make  a Cufos  Regni , or  Cufiodes  Regni , which 
of  late  years  had  been  known  by  the  more  familiar  name  of  Lords 
Juftices,  in  which  cafe  every  ACt  is  done  by  the  King  in  his  own 
perfon.  He  had  on  a former  day  explained,  Mr.  Attorney  faid, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  ftriClly  fpeaking  a Cufos 
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Regniy  but  if  the  King  was  to  fet  his  foot  in  that  kingdom,  the 
Lieutenant’s  power  would  flop  indantly  and  his  patent  be  void. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dear,  Mr.  Attorney  faid,  than  that  the 
King  could  not  raife  another  Royal  Perfon.  A Regent,  that  they 
were  then  making,  was  a mere  creature  of  Parliament,  only  thought 

oi  of  late  years,  and  to  be  found  recognized  in  no  more  than  one  or 
two  modern  ftatues. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  fatisSed  and  replied. 

Th * Attorney  General  fpoke  again,  and  again  explained  the  na- 
ture l ommifllons,  particularly  adverting  to  that  commiffion  they 
lately  faw  on  the  Woolfack  in  the  Houfeof  Lords.  The  Committee 
divided  &n  the  Amendment. 

Ayes  1 13.  Noes  181. 

There  was  fome  farther  ccnverfation  between  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Grey , Mr.  Bouverie,  and  others. 

At  length  the  Claufes  being  gone  through,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  brought  up  a new  Claufe  to  enable  the  Regent,  notwith- 
flanding  the  Rellridions  refpefting  Patent  Place  Offices  for  life, 
Penfions,  &c.  in  cafe  any  of  the  Judges,  through  age  or  infirmity 
fhould  wifli  to  refign,  to  grant  them  penfions ; another  objeft  of  the 
Clauie  was  to  enable  Parliament,  if  the  occafion  of  making  a Chan- 
cellor fhould  occur,  topafs  an  Ad  in  this  Seffion  of  Parliament  to 
enable  the  Regent  to  grant  in  that  cafe  a reverfion  of  fome  Patent 
Office,  Sec.  to  the  perfon  accepting  the  Seals. 

Mr.  Puheney  gave  notice,  that  on  the  third  reading  he  fhould  in- 
trouuce  a Claufe  by  way  of  Rider,  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
Refu  .ctions  which  difables  the  Regent  from  making  Peers. 

Ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defired  the  Report  might  be  re- 
ceived immediately,  as  he  intended  to  read  the  Bill  a third  time 
this  day. 

The  Houfe  having  been  refumed,  the  Report  was  made,  and  the 
Amendments  having  been  twice  read,  and  a queftion  put  on  each, 
the  Bill  was  ordered  to  he  engroifed. 
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Mr.  Puiteney  rofe  to  move  that  Claufe,  of  which  he  had  given  no-  Mr.  Pul- 
tice  the  preceding  evening,  viz.  a Claufe  to  limit  the  duration  of  ’J 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  redrained  the  power  of  the  Regent  in 
regard  to  the  increafe  of  Peerages.  In  order  toexplain  the  principles 
on  which  he  thought  fome  limitation  on  that  Reitridion  neceffaiy, 

Mr.  Puiteney  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  or  the  Houfe  to  tae 
* different  degrees  of  check  and  controul,  which  the  diffeient  branches 
of  the  Legiflature  had  upon  each  other  ; a fyftem  wifely  provided  by 
the  Conftitution,  in  order  to  keep  alive  that  proper  jealoufy,  the 
conftant  attention  to  which,  tended  fo  effe&ually  to  the  prefervatioti 
of  the  Conftitution  itfelf.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Britifti  Empire,  as 
head  of  the  Three  Eftates,  had,  he  obferved,  a variety  of  preroga- 
tives and  functions  independent  of  the  two  Houles  or  Parliament, 
and  effen  daily  neceflary  to  the  conduding  the  Legiflative,  as  well 
as  the  carrying  on  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  country  ; 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legiflature  in  like  manner  pofTeffed 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  equally 
requiiite  for  the  maintenance  of  their  independance,  and  the  fecu- 
rity  of  that  independance  from  the  encroachment  of  either  of  the 
other  two  Eftates.  The  Crown  ftood  connected  with  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  each  Houfe  pofTeffed  pow- 
ers of  counterading  the  Crown  to  a reafonable  degree,  whenever 
the  Crown  fhould  go  beyond  the  conftitutional  limits  of  its  prero- 
gative. In  that  Houfe,  as  they  well  knew,  whenever  they  thought 
it  neceffary  fo  to  do,  they  could  controul  the  Crown  in  many  re- 
fpeds,  and  efpecially  by  with-holding  the  fupplies,  or  refuling  to 
pafs  the  Mutiny  Bill  ; but  if  any  improper  ufe  were  made  of  their 
power,  his  Majefty  might  diftblve  the  Parliament,  and  fend  them 
back  to  their  conftituents.  On  the  other  band,  ftiould  the  other 
Houfe  refufe  to  lend  their  aid  in  palling  the  Bills  of  Supply,  there 
was  no  other  means  of  coercing  them,  but  by  creating  new  Peers, 
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which  had  more  than  once  reffored  the  Houfe  to  that  fituation  in 
which  it  ought  to  hand.  Mr.  Pulteney  defcanted  on  the  great 
utility  and  importance  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  make  Peers. 
Had  not  the  Crown  been  able  to  exercife  that  power,  fome  impor- 
tant A&s  would  not  have  patted,  and  the  union  with  Scotland 
could  not  not  have  taken  place.  However  opinions  might  have 
differed  about  the  Union  at  the  time,  all  men  who  felt  for  the  in- 
terdt  of  both  England  and  Scotland,  had  ffnee  had  abundant  rea- 
fon  to  extol  its  wife  principles,  and  to  rejoice  at  its  beneficial  effe&s. 
The  power  of  creating  Peers,  fo  properly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown  for  the  reward  of  merit,  and  the  encouragement  of  vir- 
tuous emulation  in  the  fervice  of  the  country,  was  a power  that  had 

always  been  exercifed  fparingly  by  the  Princes  who  had  fat  upon 

our  throne.  Had  not  this  been  the  cafe,  various  abufes  might  have 
crept  into  the  condufl  of  Government,  corruption  would  have  been 
openly  pradtifed,  and  it  might  have  happened  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  would  have  funk  to  fuch  a degree  of  want  of  refpeft  and 
ch. -a  aider,  that  there  might  not  be  found  in  it  proper  perfons  to  be 
railed  to  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  and  thus  the  Crown  might 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  refilling  a fattion  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers.  Mr.  Pulteney  faid,  he  had  a great  opinion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  but  he  did  not  therefore  wiffi  that  the  Crown  might  not 
have  the  power  of  diffblvir.g  Parliament.  He  mentioned  the  hiffo- 
rical  faft  of  the  Houfe  of  Commcfhs,  which  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  prevailed  on  that  Monarch  to  pafs  an  Aft,  that  they  ffiould  not 
be  fubjedt  to  dissolution,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  either 
the  Monarch  or  the  Members  had  any  idea  at  the  time  of  the  mif- 
chievous  confeq uences  that  followed.  As  he  wilhed  the  power  of 
diffolving  Parliament  to  remain  in  the  Crown,  in  like  manner  he 
never  wifhed  to  fee  powers  given  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  refill  the 
conffitutiona!  conduct  of  the  Crown  ; they  knew  not  what  opera- 
tion the  power  of  rellraining  the  Regent  from  creating  Peers  might 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  Houfe  of  Loras.  He  only  looked  to  that 
Claufe  when  the  other  Houfe  might  have  an  intereff  in  oppoffng 
the  repeal  of  the  Bill.  They  would  now  tell  them,  no  doubt,  that 
they  did  not  mean  toabufe  it,  and  perhaps  they  would  tell  them  fo 
truly,  according  to  their  prefent  feelings  and  intentions ; but  there 
was  no  anfwering  for  human  frailty.  Ambitious  men,  entruffed 
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with  unlimited  power,  might  grow  fonder  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  they  poffeffed  it,  and  at  lad  refufe  to  part  with  it  at 
all.  Let  .hem  recoiled  the  cafe  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Decemviri,  who  were  Magidrates  appointed  for  the 
purpole  of  carrying  the  laws  into  execution  for  a year.  They  were 
at  firft  the  wifeil  and  moil  able  citizens  of  the  republic,  and  all  the 
executive  power  was  entruded  in  their  hands  for  twelve  months. 

By  degrees,  the  time  they  were  chofen  for  was  encreafed  ; firft  one 
year  was  added,  and  afterwards  more,  till  at  lad  they  grew  into 
fuch  importance,  and  had  attained  to  fuch  an  enormous  degree  of  ab- 
folute  power,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  mifeondud  of  one  of 
them,  the  liberties  of  their  country  had  been  lod  for  ever. 

They  ought,  therefore,  to  profit  by  pad  experience,  and  to  guard 
againd  a fnnilar  danger  to  their  own  country.  He  would  not 
by  any  means,  advife  the  truding  fo  much  out  of  their  own  hands, 
as  to  fuffer  the  Redridion  on  the  Regent  from  making  Peers  to  go 
out  of  the  Houfe  in  the  Bill  without  fome  limitation.  It  was  objeded 
that  the  Regent  might  abufe  the  power  of  making  Peers,  and  make 
too  many ; but  was  that  to  be  put  in  competition  of  the  Lords  refudng 
at  fome  fubfequent  period  to  join  in  a repeal  of  the  Ad?  There 
was  no  fort  of  proportion  between  the  different  degrees  of  danger 
to  the  ConditutiGn.  On  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  Mr.  Pulteney 
faid  he  fiiould,  as  a Rider  to  the  Bill,  propofe  a Claufe  for  limiting 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  impofed  Redridions  on  the  Regent  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  making  Peers,  and  the  time  he  meant  to 
propofe  for  that  Redridion  to  ceafe  and  determine,  was  three  years  : 
not  that  he  propofed  that  period  under  any  idea  that  the  Regency 
ought  to  continue  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  under  any 
Redridions,  fo  long  as  three  years;  but,  becaufe  if  unfortunately 
they  ihould  be  difappointed  in  their  prefent  hopes  of  his  Majedy’s 
recovery,  he  thought  three  years  the  outdde  of  the  time  that  under 
any  circumdances  the  Redridions  ought  to  continue.  Mr.  Pul- 
teney  read  his  Claufe. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  had  liflened  to  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  with  that  degree  of  attention,  that  he  was  always  de-  Mr 
firous  to  pay  to  every  fuggedion  that  carpe  from  fo  refpedable  a 
quarter.  If  he  were  right  in  his  ideas  on  the  fubjed  of  limitations 
of  time  in  refped  to  any  of  the  Redridions  impofed  on  the  Re- 
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gent,  the  danger  the  Hon.  Gentleman  wilhed  to  guard  againft 
was  more  in  theory,  than  likely  to  be  carried  into  practice.  That 
a majority  of  the  Lords  would  wifh  to  continue  the  Refolutions, 
whenever  it  fhould  be  thought  by  that  Houfe  proper  to  revife  their 
proceedings,  and  alter  them,  as  the  circumffances  of  the  cafe  might 
require,  and  that  Limitations  ought  to  be  fixed,  was  a propofidon 
firit  ilarted  on  debating  the  Refolution  in  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  and  it  had  been  fugge&ed  that  they  ought 
to  fix  a permanent  time.  He  had  then  thought,  and  he  continued 
think,  that  there  was  no  ground,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
ground,  for  the  Lords  to  retain  that  power,  whenever  it  fhould  be 
necefiary  to  repeal  it.  I he  whole  of  the  Bill  was  a temporary 
meafure,  and  calculated  to  la  ft  only  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Majefty  s illnels.  1 hey  muft  therefore  be  at  a lofs  what  period  of 
limitation  to  fix  on,  fince  they  could  not  tell  the  precife  period  of 
his  Majefty’s  illnefs.  For  this  reafon  he  felt  objections  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  Regent  to  any  time  at  all.  And  another  reafon 
was,  becaule  it  his  Majefty’s  illnels  fhould  unfortunately  continue 
to  any  length  of  period,  fo  that  his  recovery  would  become  a mat- 
ter of  doubt/  (a  matter  which,  thank  God,  he  had  every  day  more 
and  more  reafon  to  believe  would  not  be  the  cafe)  a new  Regency 
would  then  be  to  be  fettled,  and  that  undoubtedly  on  very  different 
principles.  However,  as  the  time  taken  for  the  Limitation  was 
three  years,  not  as  he  conceived  with  any  view  that  the  Reftri&ion 
in  queftion,  or  any  other  impofed  on  the  Regent,  ought  under 
any  circumftances  to  continue  fo  long,  (fince  whether  they  fhould 
have  the  happinels  to  fee  his  Mr.jefty  recover,  and  be  capable  of 
refuming  the  exercife  of  his  Royal  Authority,  or  not,  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  the  Regency  ought  to  ceafe  within  that  period)  but  with 
a view  to  name  three  years  as  the  extremeft  time  to  which,  in  any 
poflible  confideration,  any  thing  like  a reftriftion  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  proper  to  extend  ; therefore  in  point  of  theory  and  of 
principle  he  fhould  have  no  objection  to  the  Claufe. 

^ — 0 

Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  faid,  die  quite  agreed  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  and  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
Claufe.  Mr.  Browne  ftated,  that  he  had  originally  expreffed  a 
defire  that  the  Reftri&ion  from  making  Peers  might  have  fome 
Limitation ; yet  in  the  Committee  he  had  objected  to  a Limitation 
, - that 
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that  had  been  propofed,  bccaufe  that  Limitation  was  lefs  than  two 
years  ; and  though  he  had  very  great  hopes  that  his  Majeity’s  re- 
covery would  t;ike  place  long  before  that  period,  yet  he  thought 
no  limitation  for  a lefs  period  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  Bill;  being 
of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Browne  laid,  he  could  have  no  objection  to 
the  Claufe. 

Mr.  Powys  fuid,  that  the  Claufe  feemed  to  imply,  that  three  Mr.  Powys, 
years  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Houfe,  the  period  that  the  Re- 
flations ought  to  continue.  For  his  part  he  widied  not  to  confine 
that  Reftriftion  with  regard  to  the  making  Peers  to  a limited  time, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  no  Reftridion  whatever  ought  to  exift. 

But  if  there  mult  be  Reitri&ions  on  the  Regent,  he  thought  a limi- 
tation or  three  years  too  long  a period  ; an  earlier  period  than  three 
years  would  enable  Parliament  to  examine  and  reconfider  the  whole 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  their  declaring,  by  accepting  the 
Claufe,  taat  it  was  the  fenfe  of  Parliament  that  the  Rellridions 
ough.L  to  continue  for  three  years,  Mr.  Powys  defired  to  enter  his 
p rot  eft  againll  it  ; he  would  accede  to  >no  fuch  implied  opinion. 

Sir  James  JobnJlcnc  faid,  after  a Peer  was  once  created,  he  was'sir  James 
as  independent  the  fir  ft  day  as  he  was  the  laft;  therefore,  although  ^ohnftone* 
he  iufpeded  aimoli  every  body,  he  did  not  fufped  the  Houfe  of 
Pceis.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  Reftridion  had 
been  unlimited,  there  might,  at  one  time  or  another,  be  a com- 
bination between  the  other  Houfe  and  that  againft  the  Crown,  and 

therefore  he  was  happy  that  his  Hon.  Friend  had  agreed  when  the 
Rcltridion  fliould  ceafe. 

\ 

I be  Clause  was  read,  and  Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the  words  m,-  Pul 
“ three  years”  be  inferted  in  the  blank.  ' ' ter.ey. 

Mr.  Sheridan  .aid,  he  was  etradly  of  the  fame  opinion  on  the  Mr.  Sheri, 
fuujeft  with  his  Hon.  Friend,  with  refpect  of  the  probability  of  the 
Lords  refu  ft  ng  to  open  the  door  to  their  Houfe,  if,  by  paffing  the 
Bill  without  any  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  Rellri&ion,  in 
regard  to  the  Regent’s  power  to  make  Peerages,  they  fu%ed’the  •' 
power  to  pafs  out  of  their  hands,  and  the  door  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  to  be  once  (hut.  Mr  Sheridan  declared,  he  was  furprized 

3t  Wnat,^e  Rfh‘  Hon’  Gentleman  had  Ltd  of  the  idea  of  the 
improbability  of  the  Lords  ever  wifhing  to  continue  the  power 

wnen  they  once  got  it  into  their  poffeffion.  The  Right  Hon! 

fT  h , 

Gentleman 
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Gentleman  Teemed  to  have  forgot  that  they  had  gone  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  proceedings,  not  on  probable  dangers,  but  on 
poffible  dangers,  and  every  danger  that  was  morally  poftible  to 
happen  had  been  mod  ftudioufly  and  cairioudy  guarded  againft. 
That  fuch  an  idea  as  the  Right  Hun.  Gentleman  had  dated  was 
implied  by  Parliament,  ft  as  nor,  Mr.  Sheridan  thought,  to  be  to- 
lerated ; the  Right  Hon-  Gentleman,  and  the  Gentleman  behind 
him,  Teemed  to  have  adopted  a principle  that  might  be  extended 
for  feven  years  as  well  as  three,  and  therefore  not  chufing  to  lend 
his  fandtion  to  the  principle,  that  the  executive  power  ought  to 
continue  maimed  and  crippled  by  ufelefs  and  hardi  Reftriftions  for 
thiee  years,  he  fhould  move  to  leave  out  the  words  “ three  years,” 
and  that  the  wrrds  “ one  yeai”  be  inferted  in  the  blank. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  rf  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  Hen.  Gentleman  who 
fpoke  lad  Teemed  to  have  done  him  more  judice  than  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  fpoke  near  him,  bccaufe  he  had  exprefsly  dated, 
that  as  they  could  not  £x  the  prccife  period  of  the  duration  of  his 
Majefty’s  illnefs,  he  would  agree  to  three  years  as  a period  the 
mod  extreme  and  didant  that  could  be  taken,  but  that  if  his  Ma- 
jedy  Ihould  not  recover  foon,  the  Redridlions  ought  to  ceafe  within 
the  period  propofed  ; and  the  Hon.  and  refpedable  Member  who 
had  introduced  it,  had  exprefsly  dated  a fimilar  fentiment : how 
then  could  it  be  confidered,  that  adopting  the  words  “ three  years” 
to  fill  up  the  blank,  under  the  condrudtion  that  had  been  laid  down, 
was  making  Parliament  declare,  that  its  opinion  was  that  the  Re- 
ftri&ions  ought  to  lad  for  three  years  ? With  regard  to  the  Amend- 
ment propofed,  would  not  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  by  what  he  was 
doing,  defeat  his  own  purpofe?  The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid, 
he  moved  an  earlier  day,  that  it  might  not  appear  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  Parliament,  that  Pailiament  thought  the  Redridlions  ought 
to  continue  three  years:  he  Ihould  think  the  Hon.  Gentlemam 
would  ferve  his  purpofe  better  by  withdrawing  his  Amendment, 
and  letting  the  original  Motion  be  put.  li,  however,  tue  Hon.  ! 
Gentleman  {hould ' perfift  in  his  Amendment,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  faid,  he  Ihould  certainly  give  that  Amendment  his 

negative. 

Mr.  Sheri-  Mr.  Sheridan  raid,  if  the  Motion  for  filling  the  blank  with  the 

dan.  words  “ three  years”  were  carried,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 

had 
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had  declared,  that  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Houfe  that  the  Rertri&ion  fhould  continue  for  three  years  ; 
that  was,  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  mod:  extraordinary  opinion  he 
had  ever  heard,  and  therefore  he  fhould  dertainly  perfirt  in  his 
Amendment. 

Mr.  H.  Browne  thought  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  mifappre- Mr.  H. 
hended  him  ; he  did  not  fay  he  thought  the  Reftriftions  ought  to  Browne‘ 
lad  three  years  ; he  fhould  have  no  objedion  to  have  had  the  blank 
filled  up  with  the  words  “ two  years,”  if  it  fhould  be  approved  ; 
he  neverthelefs  thought  three  years  a very  good  time. 

Mr.  Powys  faid,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  Mr.  Powys, 
had  the  goodnefs  to  have  attended  to  his  words,  he  would  not  have 
midaken  him.  He  had  not  dated  that  the  opinion  of  Gentlemen 
fhould  be  recorded,  but  that  the  Claufe  would  be  recorded  with 
the  limitation  of  three  years  in  it;  and,  parliamentarily  fpeaking, 
the  inference  from  the  words  of  the  Bill  would  be,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Houfe  that  the  Rertri£lions  diould  continue  for  three 

» 1 

years.  From  what  he  heard  everyday,  Mr.  Powys  faid,  he  hoped 
the  neceffity  for  the  Bill  altogether  would  be  of  much  lefs  time 
than  even  one  year. 

The  Quedion  was  put,  and  the  Claufe  filled  up  with  the  words 
“ three  years”  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  dand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  wifhed  to  propofe  an  Amendment  in  the  Mr.  Sherl- 
body  of  the  Bill.  He  would  afk  a quedion  of  the  learned  Gentle- 'ian‘ 
man  whom  he  faw  oppofite  to  him,  the  anfwer  given  to  which 
would  fhew  whether  the  Amendment  was  neceffary  or  not.  His 
Majedy  had  a power  to  grant  a Commidion  for  openin?  Parlia- 
ment; he  de fired  to  know  whether  the  King  had  not  power  to  in- 
vert thofe  Commiffioners  with  full  regal  authorities.  He  found 
from  the  Precedents  with  which  they  had  been  furnifhed,  that  in 
the  cafe  of  Henry  VI.  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  to 
exercife  the  Royal  Authority  in  Parliament,  it  might  be  done. 

V^nat  lie  wifhed  to  know  then,  was,  whether  the  King  could  do 
the  fame  thing  by  a general  Commidion,  or  whether,  as  in  the 
caD  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  year  1754,  he  mud  Blue  a fecond 
Commidion  to  give  the  Royal  Affent  to  any  Bill,  or  Bills? 

'i  he  Majier  of  the  Rolls  faid,  if  the  Hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  Mr.  P. 
enquire  whether  the  King  could  delegate  the  whole  of  his  authority  Ardea* 
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by  one  Commiflion,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  fo  ; that  was,  he 
could  not,  for  .inftance,  make  his  Attorney  General  King.  To 
make  any  man  King  by  Attorney  was  a power  that  the  King  of 
England  did  not  poffefs.  With  regard  to  the  Comrr.iifions  iftued 
in  Henry  the  Sixth’s  reign  in  the  cafes  of  the  Duke  of  Oioucefter 
in  the  commencement,  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  a fubfequent  pe- 
riod ; in  both  thefe  cafes  the  Commifftons  iifued  under  the  Great 
Seal,  and  were  confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  Mailer  of  the  Roils 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  fuch  a Commiffion,  and  Com- 
miffions  iifued  by  the  Royal  Authority. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thanked  the  learned  Gentleman  for  anfwering  him 
in  part,  but  he  had  reafoned  rather  than  anfwered  him  entirely. 
Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  put  his  cafe  again,  and  maintained, 
that  the  Commiffion  appointing  the  Duke  of  Gioqceiter  to  hold 
the  Parliament,  and  give  the  Royal  Aftent  to  Bills,  was  a cafe  in 
point.  The  King  was  then  a minor,  incapable  of  acting  for  him- 
fclf,  as  our  King  was  at  prefent  incapable,  though  from  another 
caufe.  Was  there  not  in  the  King  a power  not  only  to  iffue  a Com- 
miffion  inveiling  Commifiioners  with  authority  to  open  Parliament, 
but  to  give  the  Royal  Aftent  to  a Bill,  and  to  aft  in  every  inftance 
with  the  Royal  Authority  ? 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  he  would  anfwer  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man in  three  words — the  King  cannot. 

A kind  of  queflion  and  anfwer  converfation  continued  for  fome 
minutes,  Mr.  Sheridan  perfifting  that  he  ufed  found  reafoning,  and 
the  Majler  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Attorney  General  adhering  to  their 
doftrine,  that  a King  of  England  had  no  power  to  delegate  his 
whole  authority. 

At  length  the  converfation  was  put  an  ^nd  to  from  the  Chair, 
as  diforderly. 

Uniformity  Clause. 

Mr.  William  Smith  rofe  to  move  an  Amendment  in  the  Unifor- 

• ' ‘ ' 1 ' 

mity  Claufe.  Mr.  Smith  Rated  the  harfh,  illiberal,  fevere,  and 
unjuft  penalties  to  which  the  Proteftant  Diffenters,  among  a va- 
riety of  d e fc  1 ip t ions  of  lefts,  differing  from  the  eftablifhed  church, 
were  liable  by  the  Statute  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  chief  of 
thefe  penalties  he  faid  were,  and  had  long  been  deemed  obfolete, 

but 
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but  they  had  never  been  formally  repealed  ; the  Proteftant  DilTen- 
ters  lay,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  every  informer.  Mr.  Smith 
lfated  iome  of  thefe  penalties  and  difabilities,  one  of  which  was, 
that  a Papilt  lhould  not  praClice  the  art  of  an  apothecary  in 
the  city  of  London  under  a heavy  penalty.  Mr.  Smith  faid,  furely 
fuch  a dif  bility  ought  not  remain  on  the  Statute  book  ! He  men- 
tioned feveral  others,  and  at  length  hated  his  Amendment,  the 
object  of  which  was  no  more  than  to  prevent  any  new  difficulty 
being  placed  by  the  Regency  Bill,  in  the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Teh  A61,  if  application  lhould  be  made  for  fuch  a repeal  hereafter. 

It  might  poffibly,  he  faid,  be  alked,  why  he  had  not  propofed  the 
Amendment  in  the  Committee  the  preceding  evening?  He  had 
been  ready  to  do  it,  he  faid,  but  thofe  who  would  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  object  to  it,  if  they  found  it  objectionable,  had 
wilhed  for  a proper  opportunity  of  reading  the  A Cl  of  Uniformity, 
in  order  to  fee  if  any  part  of  that  Statute  would  be  trenched  upon 
by  the  Amendment.  Thofe  perfons,  he  underhood,  had  hnce  read 
that  Statute,  and  had  found  that  the  Amendment  was  peifeClly 
free  from  objection  on  any  fuch  ground. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  the  Amendment  and  Lord  Belgrade  fecondpd 
it. 

The  M after  of  the  Rolls  wilhed  the  Amendment  had  been  opened  perp»r 
the  preceding  evening,  and  not  moved  thus,  on  a hidden,  and  at  Arden* 
the  very  moment  before  the  Bill  paffied.  It  was  true.  Sir  Richard 
faid,  that  there  were,  in  the  Statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  many 
fevere  penalties  and  unjuh  difabilities,  feveral  of  which  had  been 
fince  repealed  by  the  Aft  of  Toleration  in  favour  of  the  Proteiiant 
Difienters,  and  he  thought  there  were  others  remaining  that  ought 
to  be  repealed  ; but  then,  it  ought  to  be  done  regularly,  dire&ly, 
and  avowedly.  At  a fit  time  he  lhould  have  no  objedion  to  affift 
in  framing  a proper  Bill  of  Repeal.  Sir  Richard  Hated,  that 
King  William  took  an  oath,  that  he’d  preferve  the  ellablilhment 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  give  a fecurity,  that  their  ellablilhment  alfo  lhould 
not  be  touched.  The  whole  eftablifhment  of  the  Church  was  in 
the  A 61,  and,  therefore,  he  mull  objed  to  the  Amendment  in  tot* . 

He  dared  not  meddle  with  it. 


H h 3. 
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Mr.  Smith  /poke  again  in  favour  of  the  Amendment,  and  faid, 
he  was  willing  to  alter  the  wording  of  it,  fo  as  to  remove  objec- 
tions. Mr.  Smith  faid,  there  remained  on  the  Statute  book  pe- 

* , 

nalties  and  provifions,  that  fnongly  partook  of  the  fpirit  of  per- 
fection. He  dated  in  particular,  the  penalties  againft  perfons 
convided  of  having  fpoken  in  degradation  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  penalty  on  the  firft  convidion  was  ten  pounds, 
and  if  convided  a third  time,  the  punilhment  was  a forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  for  life. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  did  not  think  the  fub- 
jed  required  the  warmth  that  feemed  likely  to  be  applied  to  it. 
Mr.  Pitt  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  a zealous  and  firm  friend  to  the 
eftablifhed  Church  of  England,  and  dated,  that  the  objed  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  lay  in  a narrow  compafs.  He  proceeded 
to  defcribe  it,  and  to  mention  the  general  heads  of  the  Ad  of 
Uniformity.  He  alfo  dated,  that  at  the  Reformation,  their  an- 
ceftors  had  not  quite  purged  their  Liturgies  (of  which  there  had 
been  two  or  three  different  ones)  from  the  fuperftition  of  the  Ro- 
milh  Church.  The  offences  created  by  the  different  Hates  were, 
he  faid,  indefinite  ; but  the  punifhment  was  definite,  and  to  a great 
extent.  He  mentioned  feveral,  and  feemed  a friend  to  the  motion. 

Sir  George  Howard  thought  the  Amendment  propefed  out  of 
place,  and  that  no  alteration  of  Ads  of  fo  important  and  ferious 
a nature,  ought  to  be  done  by  a fide  wind. 

Mr. Martin.  Mr.  Martin  defired  to  give  his  thanks  to  the  Maker  of  the  Rolls, 

for  having  promifed  the  Proteflant  Diffenters  his  afliftance  in  pre- 
paring a Bill  to  repeal  feme  of  the  exifling  penalties  and  difabili- 
ties  againd:  them  on  account  of  their  reiigious  opinions. 

Mr.  EL  Browne  did  not  think  the  Amendment  would  do  any 
good  whatever  ; on  tiie  contrary  it  might  occafion  a clamour 
among  the  people,  who  m’ght  think  they  had  taken  up  the  fubjed 
fuperficially . He,  therefore,  thought  the  Regency  Bill  fnould 
follow  former  Regency  Bills  in  thofe  points.  , 

Mr. Adding-  Mr.  Addingdon  declared,  he  was  extremely  anxious  that  the 
Amendment  fhould  net  be  preffed  to  a divifion,  as  it  did  not  come 
on  regularly,  and  might  injure  the  caufe  it  was  intended  to  ferve. 

Lord  Belgrade  having  feconded  the  Motion,  faid  a few  words  in 
j unification  of  his  having  done  fo. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Smith  faid,  as  he  perceived  there  was  no  defire  in  the  Houfq  Mr.  Smith, 
for  a divifion,  he  fiould  not  prefs  the  motion  then,  efpecially  as 
another  means  of  anfwering  the  fame  end  had  been  propofed.  But 
Mr.  Smith  could  not  admit  that  it  was  any  argument  to  fay,  that 
becaufe  the  Uniformity  Claufe  had  food  in  three  former  Regency 
Bills,  exadily  as  it  did  in  the  pref.nt  Bill,  therefore  it  ought  to 
remain  unaltered  ; upon  that  principle,  an  inexpedient  provilion 
would  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum , ttnd  repeated  in  every  Bill  that 
would  jufify  its  infertion  to  the  end  cf  time.  The  Motion  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Alderman  Nenvnham  faid,  it  would  fiew  a want  of  fpirit  in  Mr.  Newn- 
him  if  he  did  not  oppofe  the  whole  Bill,  excepting  only  that  part liam* 
of  it  which  declared,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  be  Regent. 

The  Alderman  faid,  he  thought  the  Provifions  of  the  Bill  difgrace- 
ful  to  the  honour  of  his  Royal  Highnefs.  The  Alderman  fpoke 
of  the  virtues  of  the  Prince,  and  faid,  he  had  been  called  to 

* 

account  the  other  day,  becaufe  he  had  mentioned  an  aCl  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs’s  benevolence  ; and  an  Hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  complained  of  the  ofentatious  parade  of  the  Prince’s 
charity,  and  afked  if  he  had  fated  the  fa  ft  with  the  knowlege  of 
his  Royal  Highnefs?  The  Alderman  faid,  he  was  at  the  time 
mentioning  an  adt  of  public  bounty,  not  an  aft  of  private  charity 
of  that  kind,  where  the  right  hand  ought  not  to  know  what  the 
left  hand  did  ; he  had  beiides  ufed  it  as  an  argument  againf  their 
locking  up  money  from  the  Prince  as  they  did  by  that  Bill.  The 
Alderman  faid,  the  Reftri&ions  againf  making  Peerages,  were 
limited  to  too  long  a time;  and  the  referving  the  Koufehold  was 
the  mof  abfurd  thing  that  could  be  imagined.  For  what  did  they 
do  by  it  ? they  gave  fplendour  where  it  could  not  be  feen,  and 
took  it  away,  where  it  was  neceffary  to  be  exhibited.  In  fa£l, 
they  gave  the  King  what  could  not  make  him  rich,  and  took  from 
the  Prince  what  made  him  poor  indeed.  The  Alderman  con- 
demned the  Refumption  Claufe,  and  faid,  he  hoped,  when  his 
Majefy  did  come  forward  to  re-affume  the  exercife  of  his  Royal 
Authority,  which  he  heartily  wifhed  he  might  foon  do,  he  would 
come  forward  in  a manner  free  from  fufpicion,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  would  be  cleared. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Watfon  Mr.  Alderman  Watfon  gave  his  explicit  approbation  to  the  Bill 
itfelf,  and  to  the  various  Claufes  of  the  Bill,  becaufe  they  were 
confident  with  his  convi&ion,  and  that  of  his  conftituents.  Mr. 
W atfon  took  notice  of  an  expreffion  which  had,  he  faid,  called 
that  diltinguilhed  clafs  of  men,  the  merchants,  traders,  and  bank- 
ers of  London,  paupers ; at  the  time  that  the  expreffion  was  ufed, 
the  Alderman  faid,  he  was  in  a ftuation  which  rendered  it  im- 
poffifc’e  for  him  to  take  notice  of  it,  without  violating  the  forms 
and  arders  of  the  Houfe  [in  the  Chair  of  the  Committee.]  'i  he 
Alderman  took  notice,  alfo,  of  another  expreffion  which  had 
fallen  from  another  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  jud  left  his  place, 
[Mr.  Powys.]  That  Hon.  Gentleman  would  not  have  dared  to 
have  fiid  thofe  words  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  have  anfwered 
him.  He  did  not  chufe  to  call  for  the  protection  of  the  Houle  at 
the  time,  becaufe  he  was  confcious  he  could  proteCt  himfelf.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid,  that  he  mud  fubmit  to  the  Commands  of 
the  Right  Hen.  Gentleman.  Commands  ! The  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  Commands  but  w'hat  were  right. 

Mr.  Sheri-  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  worthy  Alderman  had  inverted  the 
old  rule,  and  had  proceeded  to  panegyrize  the  prefent  and  tra- 
duce the  abfent.  Mr.  Sheridan  defended  his  two  Honourable 
Friends  from  the  worthy  M filtrate’s  charges,  both  of  which,  he 
faid,  were  founded  in  mifapprehenlion  ; he  explained,  that  when 
Mr.  Powys  had  talked  of  fubmitting  to  the  Right  Hon,  Gentleman's 
commands , he  had  himfelf  addreffied  thofe  words  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  who  happened  to  rife  at  the  fame  time,  and  perfiited 
in  his  relolution  to  ipeak  hr  ft  with  fome  degree  of  haughtinefs. 
With  regard  to  the  word  paupers , his  other  Plight  Hon.  Friend 
could  not  have  faid  fo  fooliih  a thing,  as  fuch  an  expreffion  would 
have  been,  when  applied  to  the  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers 
©f  London.  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  thefe  explanations,  went  again 
into  the  queftion  that  he  had  before  put  to  the  lawyers,  grounding 
his  fecond  application,  upon  a Claufe  which  he  moved,  the  obje& 
of  which  was,  to  reltrain  his  Majefty  from  granting  any  general 
cpmmiffion,  invefting  the  Commiffioners  with  powers  to  open  a 
Parliament,  to  give  the  Royal  Affient  to  Bills,  &c.  &c. 

Colm- 1 Colonel  Phipps  faid,  there  needed  not  all  the  wifdom  and  know- 
Piupps.  to  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  dialogue,  that  the  Houfe  had 
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hcnrd  between  Do&or  and  Student,  to  furnifh  an  anfwer  to  the 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  Claufe ; he  could  not  give  his  Honourable 
Friend  a realon  why  his  Claufe  ought  not  to  Hand,  in  three  words, 
bur,  he  believed,  he  could  do  it  in  a very  few  fentences.  The 
Colonel  faid,  in  the  firft  pUce  no  Claufe  could  poftibly  be  received 
contrary  to  the  general  purview  of  a Bill,  as  exprefied  in  the  Pre- 
amble. If  the  Hon,  Gentleman  would  look  to  the  Preamble,  he 
would  not  find  a fingle  word  about  placing  Reftri&ions  on  his 
Ma jelly’s  cxercife  of  his  Royal  Authority,  when  he  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  exercife  it.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  re- 
minded him  of  what  he  had  often  feen  done  by  Gentlemen  on 
that  fide  of  the  Houfe.  It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  to  call  perfonal  motives, on  them,  for  things  never 
intended,  and  afterwards  to  be  thenifelves  the  perfons  to  introduce 
moft  mifehievous  propofitions.  If  it  were  neceftary  the  Colonel 
faid,  to  reft  rain  the  power  of  the  Crown,  let  it  be  done  after  his 
Majefty’s  recovery,  not  while  he  is  lying  on  his  bed  of  ficknefs. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  and  brought  on  the  difeuftion  of  the  quef-  Mr.  Sheri  - 
tion  of  Law  ; Colonel  Phipps , the  Attorney  General^  the  Majler  of  ^an* 
the  Rolls , and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  part  in  it.  Some 
allufions  having  been  made  to  what  was  faid  in  the  other  Houfe  in 
the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  Mr.  Martin  complained  of  the  ex- 
tent of  diiorder  that  Houle  had  of  late  been  going  into  ; gentlemen, 
he  faid,  were  repeatedly  referring  to  what  had  pafied  in  former  de- 
bates, ana  to  allufions  to  what  was  faid  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  a 
practice  totally  in  defiance  of  thewifeft  and  moft  eftablilhed  orders 
ol  the  Houfe.  Mr.  Martin  earneftly  intreated  the  Speaker  to  exert 
the  authority  of  the  Chair  in  future,  to  check  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  an  evil,  which,  if  not  put  a ftop  to,  would  throw  their 
proceedings  into  great confufion. 

The  Speaker  thanked  the  Hon.  Gentleman  for  having  remind-  ^ 
cd  the  Houfe  and  hi  in,  of  a practice  that  he  had  feen  reforted  to  ®r* 
but  too  often,  with  the  greateft  concern.  The  Speaker  declared  he 
was  confcious  that  to  watch  and  prevent  fuch  breaches  of  Order 
was,  he  well  knew,  one  of  the  moft  efteniial  and  moft  important  du- 
ties of  every  perfon,  on  whom  the  Houfe  had  conferred  the  honour 
of  placing  them  in  the  fituation  in  which  they  bad  lately  done  him 
the  honour  to  place  him,  and  he  could  aft  u re  the  Houfe,  that  if  they 
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would  favour  him  with  their  fupport,  they  fhould  not,  in  future, 
find  him  remifs  in  the  difcharge  of  this  neceftary  part  of  his  duty. 

The  Queftion  was  put  on  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Claufe,  and  nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Brandling  faid,  a kind  of  mifcellaneous  converfation’having 
taken  place,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  his  conftituents  to  declare, 
that  he  approved  of  the  whole  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Brandling  fpoke 
in  terms  of  warm  praife  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct  throughout  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  particular  of  his  having  agitated  and  brought  to 
a decifion  the  Queftion  of  Right,  a Queftion  fo  important  to  the 
conftitutional  privileges  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Brandling  concluded  with  a declaration,  that  fo  fatisfied  was  he  in 
his  confcience  with  the  wifdom  and  rectitude  of  the  meafures  he 
had  fupported  during  the  late  Parliamentary  difcullions,  that  he 
fhould  cheerfully  fubmit  his  conduct  to  his  conftituents,  and  reft 
his  hopes  of  their  future  favour  on  his  confidence  in  their  appro- 
bation. 

Mr.  Grey  rofe  to  afiert,  what,  he  faid,  he  ever  would  aftert,  as 
often  as  the  iubjedt  was  agitated,  viz.  that  no  right  whatever  to  ex- 
ercife  the  Royal  Authority,  independant  of  the  Authority  of  Par- 
liament, had  been  claimed  or  even  after  ted.  His  Right  Hon.. 
Friend  had  ftatcd  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  fuch  a right  exifted,  but 
he  had  exprefsly  declared,  at  the  time,  that  he  mentioned  it  merely 
as  his  private  opinion,  and  without  any  authority  whatever.  With 
regard  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  determination  to  juftify  himfelf  to 
his  Conftituents  for  his  conduce,  in  order  to  notify  which,  he  had 
thought  proper  to  rife  at  that  laft  ftage  cf  the  bufinefs  to  defend  the 
Bill ; the  Hon.  Gentleman  need  not  not  have  done  fo,  fince  the 
lift  of  voters  that  had  been  printed,  might  have  fhewn  them  what 
the  Gentleman’s  conduct  had  been.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  now  given  no  reafon  whatever  for  his  having  fupported 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  unlefs,  a panegyrick  on  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  not  fo  poetical  indeed,  as  that  of  the  worthy  Al- 
derman, but  not  lefs  warm,  could  be  called  a reafon. 

A few  words  in  the  nature  of  the  retort  courteous  palled  between 
Mr.  Brandling  and  Mr.  Grey , who  are  relations,  and  after  a Ihort 
fpeech  from  Sir  Charles  Gould,  the  Bill  pafted,  and  was  ordered  to 

be  carried  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  next  day. 

4 Friday , 
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Friday , February  20. 

1 

Adjournment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  “ That  the  Houfe  ad-  M . Pitt* 
journ  to  Tuefday  next.” 

Before  the  Speaker  had  finifiied  putting  the  Qjeftion,  Mr.  Vyner 
rofe,  and  faid,  a Motion  for  adjournment  to  Tuefday  at  that  period 
of  the  Sedion,  when  none  of  the  public  buiinefs  was  gone  through, 
without  a iingle  reafon  affigned  in  judification  of  fuch  adjournment, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a mod  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding. He  faid,  he  had  a guefs  at  the  reafon  for  io  lingular  a 
dep,  and  if  he  was  rignt  in  his  conjecture,  the  reafon  was  a mod 
joyous  one  to  that  Houfe  and  the  Country  in  general,  [an  univerfai 
cry  of  Hear!  Idcat  . J but  he  could  not  help  wifhing  that  they 
might  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  hearing  the  reafon  dated  by  fuch 
high  authority  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  communicate  it  to  their  Condituents  with  confidence  and 
certainty. 

No  an  Aver  being  given,  the  Queilion  was  put  and  the  Houfe  ad- 
journed  to  Tuefday. 


Monday , March  2. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  late  interruptions  of  M;,  Pitt, 
public  bufinefs,  as  they  well  knew,  had  teen  occafioned  by  the 
happy  circumdance  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  allow  as  much  time  to  confirm  that  recovery,  as  the  date  of  pub- 
lic affairs  would  admit,  he  meant  to  propofea  diort  adjournment, 
to  which  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  ; and  therefore,  with 
leave  of  the  Houfe,  he  would  move,  that,  at  their  rifing,  the  Houfe 
do  adjourn  to  Thurfday  next. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  mm.  con.  and  the  Houfe  adjourned 

to  Thurfday. 

Thurfday, 
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fThurfday,  March  5. 

Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  prefent  happy  iltuation 
of  his  Majeily’s  Health,  enabled  him  to  acquaint  the  Houfe,  that 
he  hoped  to  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  making  a Communication  to 
them  immediately  from  his  Majelly,  on  Tuefday  next.  He  there- 
fore moved,  “ that  the  Houle,  at  its  riling,  adjourn  to  Tuefday.’* 
Agreed  to  nem.  con . 


'Tuejday,  March  10. 

His  Majesty’s  Resumption  'of  the  Personal  Exercise 

of  His  Royal  Authority. 

Sir  Francis  Molvneux,  Bart.  Gentleman  Ulher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  having  tapped  three  times  at  the  door  of  the  Houfe,  and 
being  admitted,  having  informed  the  Speaker  that  the  Lords 
Commiliioners  appointed’  by  hiV Majeliy  to  open  certain  farther 
> caulcs  for  the  holding  the  Parliament  opened  by  a former  Com- 
milTion,  defircd  the  attendance  of  that  Honourable  Houfe  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  faid  new  Commiffion  read,  the  Houfe, 
with  their  Speaker,  attended  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
accordingly. 

As  foon  as  the  Speaker  returned,  he  informed  the  Houfe,  that 
a fpeech  had  been  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a copy  of  which 
he  had  obtained,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes,  and  which  he  would 
read  accordingly.  Having  dillindtly  read  the  Speech  from  the 
Chair, 

Ld.  Gower.  Lord  Gotver  rofe  and  faid,  he  was  fo  confcious  of  his  inability 
to  fpeak  in  a public  afiembly,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  joy  and 
happinefs  of  the  occafion,  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  trouble 
the  Houfe  ; but  as  the  joy  of  the  prefent  occafion  was  a joy  not 
only  felt  by  that  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  but  by  every 
fubjett  of  his  Majeliy,  he  was  under  no  embarralfment  in  rifing  to 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  happy  circumllance  of  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  recovery.  They  hud,  his  Lordfhip  obferved,  for  live  months, 
been  in  the  hate  of  an  interregnum,  from  which  they  were  now 

v 

mod  fortunately  relieved.  Their  late  melancholy  fituation  and  the 
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prefent  joyous  occaiion  might  be  compared  to  thofe  of  a fhip  which 
had  been  diimaded  by  a fudden  dorm,  but  having  its  rudder  found 
anc  entire,  bv  failing  right  forward  had  happily  got  into  harbour. 

He  therefore  congratulated  his  fellow  fubje&s  on  the  plealing  pro- 
fpect  of  continuing  to  live  under  the  happiell  and  the  belt  of  Go- 
vernments.  With  regard  to  the  other  topics  alluded  to  in  the 
Speech,  weighty  and  important  as  they  were,  confidered  with  a 
view  to  their  connexion  with  the  great  interefts  of  the  country, 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  light  and  trivial  compared  to  the  joy 
of  the  prefent  occaiion,'  and  therefore  he  would  not  detain  the 
Houle  by  infilling  upon  any  one  of  them  ; he  would  content  him- 
felf  with  moving  an  humble  Addrefs  to  his  Majelty,  in  anfvver  to 

* 

his  moll  gracious  Speech.  The  Addrefs,  as  ufual,  echoed  back 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  Speech  in  very  pointed  and  emphatic 
language. 

Mr.  Tor  he,  in  a fpeech  of  great  neatnefs,  and  replete  with  many  Mr,  Yorkc. 
graceful  terms  of  exprefiion,  rofe  to  fecond  the  Addrefs  moved  by 
the  nob;e  Lord.  Mr.  \ orke  began  with  apologizing  for  his  in- 
competency to  do  juftice  to  any  fuhjedl,  w'hich  required  the  exer- 
tion of  great  parliamentary  talents,  and  declared,  that  had  fuch 
been  the  cafe  at  prefent,  he  certainly  fhould  not  have  prefumed  to 
have  intruded  himfclf  upon  the  Hcufe;  but  the  fad  being  dif- 
ferent, the  apprehenlions  he  might  otherwife  have  entertained, 
were,  he  owned,  confiderably  diminiihed.  Called  upon,  as  they 
were,  lo  vote  an  Addrefs  to  his  Majelty,  on  his  recovery  from  a 
fevere  indifpofition,  which  had  impreffed  his  fubjeds  with  the  moll 
melancholy  vernations,  every  man  mull  feel  the  lincereft  joy,  and  the 
moil  heartfelt  fatisradion.  He  was  unwilling,  he  faid,  to  allude  to 
any  thing  that  had  palled  in  former  debates,  that  would  revive  any 
dirlerence  of  opinion,  or  tend  to  prevent  that  unanimity  which 
ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  diltinguilh  the  vote  of  theHoufe  on  that 
day  ; but  he  truiled  that  he  Ihoula  not  be  accufed  of  any  difpoli- 
tion  to  diiturb  the  harmony  that  every  man  mud  wilh  Ihould  pre- 
vail on  fuch  an  occafion,  by  reminding  the  Houfe,  that  they  had 
reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves  on  their  having  proceeded  with 
more  caution  than  expedition,  and  on  the  Heady  and  zealous  at- 
tention which  they  had  uniformly  fhewn,  equally  to  maintain  the 
d.gnity  of  the  Crown,  and  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  People. 
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It  mull  alfo,  he  laid,  be  a great  fource  of  joy  and  exultation  to 
them,  to  find  that  his  Majefty  was  able,  on  his  return  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  not  only  to  approve,  but  likewife 
to  applaud  their  proceedings.  After  pointing  out  other  grounds 
of  fatisfadtion  arifing  from  the  circumllances  of  the  moment,  Mr. 
Yorke  faid,  he  would  in  as  few  words  as  poffible  touch  upon  the 
other  topics  alluded  to  in  his  Majefty’s  Speech.  It  was,  he 
thought,  an  aufpicious  circumftance,  that  the  Speech  which  an- 
nounced his  Majefty’s  happy  recovery,  lhould  be  the  firll  alfo  to 
make  mention  of  a moll  important  foreign  alliance.  Nothing  on 
the  fubjedl  of  popular  alliances  had,  he  believed,  for  fome  years, 
been  Hated  in  a Speech  from  the  Throne;  not  that  he  meant  to 
impute  any  blame  on  that  account  to  the  immediate  predeceftbrs  in 
office  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  below  him,  or  to  anyMinilters 
during  any  part  of  the  period  to  which  he  alluded,  but  merely  to 
obferve  that  the  alliance  with  the  King  of  Pruffia,  as  well  as  the 
prefent  flourilhing  Hate  of  our  commerce  and  credit,  was  in  his 
opinion  a proof  not  only  of  the  wifdom  and  talents  of  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend,  but  of  the  confidence  that  was  repofed  in  him  by 
foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  this  country.  After 
expatiating  for  a moment  or  two  on  the  promifing  profpedt  to  be 
drawn  from  this  circumfiance,  Mr.  Yorke  faid,  he  hoped  that  no 
objedlion  would  be  made  to  that  part  cf  the  Speech  which  he  had 
juft  mentioned  ; and  his  reafon  for  hoping  it  was,  that  when  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  whom  he  then  favv  in  his  place,  had  ap- 
plauded the  meafures  of  his  Majefty’s  Minifiers  refpedding  Holland, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  exprelsly  Hated,  that  he  approved 
of  thofe  meafures,  under  the  expe&ation  that  his  Majefiy’s  Mi- 
nifiers would  not  refi  there,  but  would  follow  up  the  Reftoration 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his  auchority  with  fuch  alliances  with 
other  foreign  powers,  as  fhould  bell  conduce  to  firengthen  and 
promote  the  interefts  of  Great-Britain.  Mr.  Yorke  declared  the 
Addrefs  had  his  entire  approbation,  becaufe  he  thought  no  lan- 
guage could  be  too  ftrong  to  exprefs  their  fcnfe  of  his  Majeftv’s 
difpofuron  on  every  occaficn  to  manifeft  his  regard  to  the  Con- 
Hit  ution,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs  and  prosperity  of  his 
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As  foon  as  the  Addrefs  had  been  read  from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Fes  rofe,  not,  he  faid,  to  prevent  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Mr*  Fox' 
Houle,  nor  for  the  purpofe  of  dikurbing,  in  ar.y  degree,  the  har- 
mony that  evfry  Gentleman  mull  with  would  prevail  on  the  pre- 
fent  joyful  occaficn.  He  declared,  he  trulted  and  hoped  that  the 
Addrefs  would  be  carried  with  unanimity,  and  that  it  would  pafs 
nemitte  contradicente , but  he  could  not  help  obferving,  that  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke  laid,  feemed  to  have  kudied  and  taken 
confiderable  pains  to  prevent,  if  it  were  pofiible,  that  unanimity 
and  harmony  fo  generally  to  be  defired  on  fuch  an  occafion  as  that 
was,  and  to  create  a difference  of  opinion.  He  law  nothing  in  his 
Majelly’s  Speech  that  was  liable  to  objection,  nor  was  there  any 
part  of  the  Addrefs  that  was  liable  to  objection.  He  had  liftened  to 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Addrefs  with  great  attention,  and 
he  had  never  likened  to  a Mover  of  an  Addrefs  with  more  fatis- 
fadlion.  The  noble  Lord  had  not  only  moved  it  with  great  ability, 
but,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  fay  fo,  in  a manner  that  did  more 
honour  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head.  The  noble  Lord  had 
moved  it  like  a man  of  underllanding,  becaufe  he  had  expreffed 
the  feelings  of  a man,  and  the  feelings  of  a loyal  and  faithful  fub- 
je&  to  his  Sovereign.  He  had  moved  the  Addrefs  with  as  much 
elegance  as  he  had  ever  witnefled,  and,  in  his  mind,  with  as  much 
judgment.  The  noble  Lord  had  judicioufly  paffed  over  the  other 
topics  kated  in  the  fpeech,  becaule  undoubtedly  every  man  muk 
feel  that  his  Majefty’s  recovery  was  fo  far  the  paramount  topic, 
that  every  other,  weighty  and  important  as  they  were  in  them- 
felves,  appeared  light  and  trivial  in  comparifon  to  it,  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  well  hinted.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  feconded  the  Addrefs,  had  thought  proper  to  mingle 
with  the  congratulations  of  that  Houle,  on  the  happy  recovery  of 
the  Sovereign,  praife  and  panegyrick  on  the  perfonal  conduft  of 
the  King’s  Miniker.  On  fuch  a day  as  that,  at  leak,  Mr.  Fox 
fai^,  he  conceived  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  might  have  been 
kept  in  the  back  ground  by  his  friends,  in  order  to  let  his  Majeky 
ftand  forward  as  the  only  prominent  figure  in  the  pi&ure.  With 
regard  to  the  exprefiions  of  applaufe  bekowed  on  Parliament  by 
his  Majeky,  he  had  no  objection  to  them,  becaufe  he  thought  it 
tne  fort  of  language  which  it  were  always  to  be  wilhed  his  Majeky 
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Ihculd  hold  to  his  Parliament;  but  he  had  never  underdood,  that 
it  was  either  lit  or  conditutional  to  conlider  fuch  applaufc,  as  ap- 
plying to  the  condud  of  his  Majedy’s  Miniders,  in  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  whoefeccnded  the 
Addrefs,  had  choien  to  conlider  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
he  fhould  fuppofe,  did  not  himfelf  fo  underhand  it;  and  the  realbn 
why  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  prefumed,  did  not  fo  under- 
hand it  was,  becaufe  looking  upon  the  prefent  Speech  from  his 
Majedy,  as  he  did  upon  all  other  Speeches  from  the  Throne,  as 
the  Speech  of  the  Minider,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  he  con- 
ceived, would  not  fay  that  a Minifter  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  fuch  a vehicle,  and  by  that  means  praife  his  own  meafures  a fe- 
cond  or  a third  time.  He  did  not  befides  believe  his  Majedy 
meant  to  fignify  any  fuch  opinion  of  the  late  proceedings  as  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  intimated,  and  he  would  fairly  tell  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  why  he  did  not  think  it  poflible  for  his  Majedy  to  have 
given  anv  fuch  opinion.  It  feli  to  his  lot  to  know  from  authority, 
that  thofe  who  alone  could  inform  his  Majedy  of  the  reai'ons  and 
grounds  of  the  dilferent  opinions  and  dodrines  that  had  been 
formed  and  maintained,  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  his 
Majedy  any  fuch  information,  and  he  knew  his  Majedy’s  lenfe 
of  duty,  and  regard  to  judice,  too  well,  to  believe,  that  without 
any  explanation  on  the  fubjqd,  his  Majedy  would  decide  his 
opinion.  Mr.  Fox  faid,  notwithdanding  the  pains  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  obvioudy  taken  to  effed  fuch  a purpofe,  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  fhould  not  prevent  him  from  voting  for  the  Addrefs, 
and  he  would  farther  tell  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was 
not  only  unparliamentary  and  unconditutional,  but  difloyal  in  the 
highed  degree  to  his  Majedy  to  aftert,  that  thofe  who  differ  in 
opinion  from  his  Majedy’s  Miniders.  and  oppole  their  meafures, 
may  not  be  as  fincerely  attached  to  the  Sovereign,  as  any  other 
defeription  of  his  fubjeds  whatever.  [Mr.  Pitt,  and  mod  of  the 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  fide,  nodded  their  approbation  of  this 
dodrine.]  With  refped  to  the  alliance  with  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
and  the  other  topics  treated  of  in  the  Speech,  Mr.  Fox  declared  he 
would  not 'then  fay  one  word,  becaufe  there  would  be  time  enough 
to  fpeak  of  foreign  alliances  and  every  other  part  of  the  Speech 

on  a future  day. 
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The  Addrefs  was  agreed  to  7iemine  contradicente. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  laid,  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  but  Marquis  of 
one  more  ltep  necefEry  for  the  Houf'e  to  take  that  day,  in  order  toGraham* 
make  their  .proceeding  complete,  and  that  was  to  vote  a Meffage 
to  her  Majefty,  congratulating  her  on  the  recovery  of  the  King. 

His  Lordfhip  urged  the  intereft  her  Majefty  had  in  the  King’s  re- 
covery, and  declared  her  conduct,  during  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  had 
been  fo  exemplary,  and  fo  amiable,  that  it  had  excited  the  admi- 
ration not  only  of  his  Majefty’s  fubje&s,  but  of  all  Europe.  After 
expatiating  on  her  Majefty ’s  virtues,  his  Lordfhip  moved  an  Ad- 
drefs  of  congratulation  to  the  Queen. 

The  Addrefs  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton . 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  did  not  feel  any  great  objection  to  the  motion,  Mr.  fox*; 
other  wife  than  that  he  oelieved  it  to  be  perfectly  unufual.  He  re- 
minded t i:e  Houfe,  that  when,  on  a former  occafion,  an  attempt 
was  made  on  his  Majefty’s  perfon,  that  had  alarmed  the  whole  na- 
tion very  much,  and  drawn  forth  Add  redes  from  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  no  Addrefs  to  the  Queen 
had  been  thought  of,  though  her  Majefty  was  undoubtedly  as 
much  liitereiled  on  that  occauon  as  on  the  prefent.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  know  upon  what  principle  it  was,  that  they  were  now 
to  addrefs  the  Queen,  that  would  not  extend  much  further.  This 
he  would  venture  to  fay,  that  if  all  Europe  ha’d  admired  the 
Queen’s  conduft  during  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  there  was  another 
perfon  whofe  conducl  all  Europe  had  alfo  .admired,  and  whole 
character  by  that’ conclude  had  been  illuftrated,  and  had  acquired 
additional  fplendour  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  If 
her  Majefty  was  to  be  addreffed,  he  faw  no  realoa  why  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ought  not  to  be  addreffed. 

1 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  if  he  underftood  the  Right  Mr.  Pitt* 
Hon.  Gentleman  correftly,  he  did  not  really  objeft  to  the  AJ- 
dreis,  but  only  doubted  whether  it  w'as  not  unufual  to  addrefs  the 
Queen  on  his  Majefty’s  recovery.  He  apprehended  tnat  the  Ad- 
drefs, then  moved,  was  made  to  the  (Queen,  becaufe  there  were 
Precedents  for  luch  an  Addrefs  on  their  Journals,  and  none  for 
Addreftes  on  fuch  occaftons  to  any  ether  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family.  Had  there  been  any  Precedents,  he  faw  no  reafon  why 
an  Addrefs  fhould  not  be  voted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  tb^re 
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were  none  fuch.  He  mentioned  the  Precedent  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  had  been  dtnger- 
oufly  ill,  and  upon  his  recovery,  that  Houfe  addreffed  the  Queen. 

The  Addrefs  to  her  Majefty  was  agreed  to. 

* 

SThe  humble  Addrefs  of  the  Houfe  cf  Commons  to  the  King . 

“ Mofi  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"WE  your  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjecls,  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  aflembled,  beg  leave 
to  return  your  Majefty  our  humble  thanks  for  the  Speech  which 
has  been  delivered  by  your  Majefty’s  command  to  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament ; and  to  congratulate  your  Majefty  on  the  happy  event 
of  your  Majefty’s  recovery  from  your  late  indifpofition,  and  on 
your  being  enabled  to  attend  to  the  public  affairs  of  your  King- 
doms. 

“ We  acknowledge,  with  the  moft  heartfelt  joy  and  gratitude, 
the  goodnefs  of  Almighty  God  in  reftoring  your  Majefty  to  the 
wifties  and  prayers  of  your  faithful  fubje&s ; and  earneftly  hope 
that  your  Majefty  may  long  continue  to  rule  over  an  affectionate 
and  gratefal  people. 

“ Permit  us  to  lay  before  your  Majefty  our  dutiful  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  favourable  fcnfe  which  your  Majefty  entertains 
of  our  affectionate  attachment  to  your  Majefty’s  perfon,  and  of  our  ' 
concern  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  your  Crown,  and  the  fccu- 
rity  and  good  government  of  your  dominions. 

• < It  will  be  onr  conftant  endeavour  to  merit  your  Majefty’s 
good  opinion,  by  labouring  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  your 
people  ; and  we  will  apply  ourfeives,  with  as.  little  delay  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  the  different  objects  of  national  concern  which  require  our 
attention. 

««  We  befeech  your  Majefty  to  accept  our  humble  thanks  for 
being  gracioully  pleafed  to  order  a c py  of  the  treaty  ot  defenftve 
alliance  between  your  Majefty  and  the  King  of  Pruifta  to  be  laid 
before  us,  and  to  be  allured  that  we  are  deeply  fenfible  of  your 
Majefty’s  juft  regard  to  the  interefts  of  your  fubjefts,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  in  your  endeavours  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of 
heftilities  in  the  North,  and  your  delire  to  effect  a general  pacifica- 
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tion.  We  learn  with  great  fatisfa&ion,  that  your  Majefty  con- 
tinues to  receive  alTurances  of  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
other  Courts  of  Europe  towards  this  country. 

“ ^ e lb  all  not  fail  to  proceed,  with  chearfulnefs  and  difpatch, 

to  make  the  nece/Tary  provifion  for  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
public  fervice. 

“ We  lhould  be  wanting  to  ourfelves,  and  to  thofe  whom  we 
reprefent,  if  we  did  not  teftify,  in  the  warmed;  manner,  the  grati- 
tude with  which  we  obferve  the  paternal  expreffion,  of  your  JVIa- 
jeily  s regard  for  the  happinefs  of  your  people,  whofe  invariable 
fentiments  of  zeal,  loyalty,  and  attachment  to  your  Majefty  are 
animated  and  confirmed  by  the  uniform  experience  of  your  Ma- 
jefty  s virtues,  and  by  the  fenfe  of  the  bleffings  which  they  enjoy 
under  \our  Majedy’s  aufpicious  government. ” 

The  Earl  of  Courtoun  reported  to  the  Houfe,  that  his  Majefty  Earl  of 
having  been  attended  with  their  Addrefs  of  Wednefday  laft,  was  Courtoun' 

pleafed  to  receive  the  fame  very  gracioufly,  and  to  give  the  follow- 
ing anfwer : 

Gentlemen , 

“I  thank  you  mod  cordially  for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  Addrefs. 

Your  warm  expreffions  of  congratulation,  and  the  fignal  proofs 

which  I have  repeatedly  received  of  the  fincere  and  affe&ionate 

attachment  of  my  faithful  Commons,  and  of  the  nation  at  large, 

have  made  an  impreffion  on  my  mind  which  no  time  will  ever 
efFace.” 
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CORRECT  LISTS  of  the  MAJORITY  and  MINORITY  on 
the  Queftions  refpe&ing  the  REGENC\.  With  a Lift  of 
thole  Members  who  have  not  voted  on  thofe  Queftions. 


MAJORITY  on  the  Queftions  refpe&ing  the  REGENCY. 


ABercrombie,  B.  Efq. 

Adams,  J.  Efq. 
Addington,  H.  Efq. 
Addington,  Heley,  Efq, 
Aldridge,  J.  Eiq. 
Amyatt,  J.  Efq. 

Ar.n  ftey,  F.  Efq. 

Apfley,  Lord 
Arden,  Sir  R.  P. 

Arden,  Lord 
Bankes,  H.  Efq. 

Barclay,  R Efq. 

Baring,  I.  Efq. 

Baring,  F.  Efq. 

Barne,  B.  Eiq. 

Barre,  ifaac,  Efq, 
Barrington,  J.  Efq. 
Barwell,  R.  Eiq. 
Eaftard,  E.  Efq. 
Bathurft,  P.  Efq. 

Bay  ham,  Lord 
Bay  ley,  N.  Efq. 
Bearcroft,  Edward,  Efq, 
Beaufoy,  H.  Eiq. 
Bel^rave,  Lord 

O ' , 

Berkeley,  Hon.  G. 
Bellingham,  W.  Efq. 

B (hop,  Sir  Cecil 
Blackburn,  J.  Efq. 
Bloxam,  M.  Efq, 

Bond,  J.  Eiq. 

Bqonc,  C.  Efq. 


Bootle,  R.  W.  Efq, 

Bofcawen,  H.  Efq. 

Bofcawen,  W.  A.  S, 

Bower,  G.  Efq. 

Biamfton,  T.  B.  Efq. 

Brandling,  C.  Efq. 

Brett,  C.  Efq. 

Brickdale,  M.  Efq. 

Brodie,  A.  Efq. 

Brooke,  T.  Efq. 

Browne,  J.  LI.  Eiq. 

Browne,  F.  J . Efq. 

Brudenell,  G.  B.  Efq. 

Burgefs,  J.  B.  Efq. 

Burton,  F . Efq. 

Call,  J.  Efq. 

Calvert,  j.  Efq. 

Calvert,  J.  jun.  Efq, 

Campbell,  Lord  F. 

Campbell,  Hay,  Lf]. 

Carew,  R.  P.  Efq. 

Cafwell,  T.  Efq. 

Cawthorne,  J.  F.  Efq. 

Cecil,  Henry,  Efq. 

Chaytor,  W .Eiq. 

Cocks,  Hon.  J.  S» 

Colt,  R.  Efq. 

Cornwallis,  Hon.  W. 

Cotton,  Sir  R.  S. 

Courtcrun,  Earl  of 
Criekctt,  C.  .A.  Efq. 

Cruger,  H.  Efq. 

Crutchley, 
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Crutchley,  J.  Efq. 
Curzon,  P.  A.  Efq. 
Darell,  L.  Efj. 
Dafhwood,  Sir  H. 
Dawes,  J.  Eiq. 

Denham,  Sir  J.  S. 
Devaynes,  W.  Efq. 
Dickens,  F.  Efq. 
Dimfdaie,  B.  Efq. 
Dolben,  Sir  W. 
Douglafs,  A.  Efq. 
Douglafs,  Sir  G. 

Drake,  W.  fen.  Efq, 
Drake,  W.  jun.  Efq. 
Drummond,  H.  Efq. 
Drummond,  J.  Efq. 
Duncomb,  H.  Efq. 
Dund  as,  H.  Efq. 
Duntze,  Sir  J. 
Edgecumbe,  Hon.  R, 
Edwin,  C.  Efq. 
Edmonitone,  Sir  A. 
Eger  ton,  J.  W.  Efq. 
Egerton,  W.  Efq. 

Eliot,  Hon.  E.  J. 

Eliot,  Hon.  J. 

Ellis,  J.  T.  Efq. 
Eftwick,  Samuel,  Efq. 
Eukon,  Earl 
Fane,  Hon.  EL 
Fane,  Hon.  T. 
Fanlhaw,  R.  Efq, 
Fellows,  W. 

Ferguffon,  Sir  Adam 

Fife,  Earl  of 
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Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fleming,  J.  Efq. 

Flood,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry 
Fludyer,  George,  Eiq. 
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Frafer,  James,  Efq. 

Gammon,  Richard,  Efq. 
Gafcoyne,  Bamber,  Efq. 
Gideon,  Sir  Sampfon 
Gipps,  George,  Efq. 

Gilbert,  T.Efq. 

Goddard,  Ambrofe,  Efq. 
Gordon,  Lord  W. 

Gordon,  J.  Efq. 

Gough,  Sir  H. 

Gower,  Earl 
Gower,  Hon.  J.  L. 

Graham,  Marquis  of 
Grant,  General 
Gregory,  Mark,  Efq. 
Grenville,  Right  Hon.  W.  W. 

(Speaker) 

Grigby,  S.  Efq. 

Grenville,  Rt.  Hon.  James 
Grimkon,  Vifcount 
Grimkon,  Hon.  William 
Grofvenor,  Hon.  Thomas 
Hales,  Sir  Philip 
Halifax,  Sir  T. 

Hamilton,  J.  J.  Efq. 
Ham.lton,  John,  Efq. 
Hammet,  Sir  Benjamin 
Hardinge,  G.  Efq. 

Harley,  Rt.  Hon.  T. 
Hawkins,  C.  Efq. 

Henn  ker,  J.  Efq, 

Herbert,  Lord 
Hill,  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  J Efq. 

PLnchin brook,  Vifcount 
Hobart,  Hon.  Henry 
H ba  t,  R.  Efq. 

Hopkins,  B.  B.  Efq. 
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Houghton,  Sir  Henry 
Home,  Patrick,  Efq. 
Honyvvood,  Sir  John 
Hood,  Sir  Alexander 
Hopkins,  Richard,  Efq. 
Howard,  bir  George,  K.  B, 
Howard,  Hon.  R. 
Hungerford,  J.  P.  Efq. 
Hunter,  John,  Efq. 

Jekyll,  Jofeph,  Efq. 
Jennings,  George,  Efq. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 

Jones,  T.  Efq. 

Johnltone,  Sir  James 
Irvine,  Alexander,  Efq. 
Kempe,  T.  Efq. 

Kenfington,  Lord 
Kent,  Sir  Charles 
Knight,  John  Galley,  Efq. 
KynaEon,  John,  Efq. 
Langham,  Sir  James 
Langllon,  John,  Efq. 
Lafcelles,  E.  Efq. 

Lawley,  Sir  R. 

Le  Mefurier,  Paul,  Efq. 
Lenox,  Lord  G. 

Lethieullier,  Benjamin,  Efq. 
Lewes,  Sir  W. 

Lincoln,  Earl 
Littleton,  Sir  Edward 
Long,  C.  Efq. 

Long,  Sir  J.  T. 

Lygon,  W.  Efq. 

Macdonald,  Sir  Archibald 
Macnamara,  J.  Efq. 
Mackreth,  Robert,  Efq. 
Maddocks,  John,  Efq. 

M‘ Do  wall,  Andrew,  Efq. 
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Mainwaring,  William,  Efq 
Manners,  R.  Efq. 

Martin,  J.  Efq. 

Mailers,  T.  Efq. 

Mawbey,  Sir  Jofeph 
Medley,  George,  Efq. 
Metcalf,  Philip,  Efq. 
Middleton,  Sir  C. 
Middleton,  W.  Efq. 
Milnes,  R.  S.  Efq. 
Minchin,  H.  Efq. 

Mitford,  John,  Efq. 
Montague,  Matthew,  Efq. 
Moore,  Major 
Mornington,  Earl  of 
Mortimer,  Hans  Winthorp 
Mulgrave,  Lord 
Muncafter,  Lord 
Munro,  Sir  Pledlor,  K.  B- 
Murray,  Hon.  Gen.  James 
Murray,  Hon.  D. 

Neville,  Richard,  Aldw. 
Nicholas,  R.  Efq. 

Nugent,  E.  Efq. 

Onllow,  Hon.  T. 

Orchard,  Paul,  Efq. 
Pardoe,  J.  Efq. 

Parry,  J.  Efq. 

Peachy,  John,  Efq. 

Penn,  Richard,  Efq. 
Pennyman,  Sir  James 
Phelips,  Edward,  Efq. 
Phillipfon,  Major-General 
Pierfe,  H.  Efq. 

Phipps,  Hon.  Henry 
Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  W.  Efq. 

Pochin,  William,  Efq. 
Eopham,  Alex.  Efq, 
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Powney,  Pen.  Port.  Efq.N  ' 
Praed,  W.  Efq. 

Prerton,  Sir  Charles 
Predon,  Robert,  Efq. 

Pringle,  Mark,  Efq. 

Pulceney,  William,  Efq.' 

Pye,  Henry  James,  Efq. 
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REPORT. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Phyficians 
who  have  attended  his  Majefty,  during  his  illnefs, 
touching  the  date  of  His  Ltdajefty’s  health  ; and  to 
. report  fuch  examination  to  the  Houfe  ; 

HAVE,  purfuanttothe  order  of  the  Houfe,  proceeded  to 
examine  the  faid  Ph)ficians  ; which  examination  is  as 
follows : 

/ • 

Doctor  RICHARD  WARREN  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  {late  of  His  Majedy’s 
health  is,  or  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majeity  incapable, 
either  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public 
bufinefs? 

His  Majedy’s  {late  of  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  in- 
capable of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  attending  public  bufinefs. 
What  hopes  has  Dr.  W arren  of  His  Majelty’s  recovery  ? 

'i  he  hopes  of  His  Majedy’s  recovery  mud  depend  on  the 
probability  of  cure;  and  that  can  only  be  judged  of  by  what 
has  happened  to  others  in  fimilar  cafes ; and,  as  the  majority 
of  others  have  recovered,  there  is  a probability  that  Kb 
Majefty  may  recover  likewife. 

Can  Or.  Warren  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  con 
ture,  of  the  time  which  His  Majedy’s  illnefs  is  like 
lad? — No. 
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Whit  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Warren  had  of  the  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  dilorder  with  which  His  JVI ajefty  is  affliCted  ? 

In  the  courie  of  27  or  28  years  practice  I have  feen 
pnany  perfons  disordered  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  of  His 
Majefty  ; tome  have  foon  recovered  under  mv  foie  care  ; when 
that  has  not  happened,  I nave  always  called  in  the  perfons 
who  make  this  branch  of  medicine  their  particular  ftudy,  and 
have  fometimes attended  in  conjunction  with  them,  but  have 
ofiener  left  the  patients  to  their  care,  and  have  afterwards 
attended  in  confultation  only,  and  in  many  cafes  not  at  all. 

Whether,  when  Dr.  Warren  fpeaks  of  others  in  fimilar 
cafes  to  that  cf  His  Majefty,  he  means  to  include  all  the 
different  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  or  to  confine  himfelf  to  that 
particular  fpecies  with  which  His  Majefty  is  afflicted  ? 

I do  not  mean  to  confine  myfelf  to  that  particular  fpecies 
with  which  His  Majefty  is  affiidted,  but  to  include  all  the 
different  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  (late  how  many  particular  fpecies  there 
are  of  this  diforder 

Can  he  fta:e  any  diftinft  fpecies  of  the  diforder? 

Yes — though  the  immediate  caufes  of  this  diforder  can- 
not be  afeertained,  yet  fome  of  the  remote  ones  are  well 
known.  Injuries  received  from  blows  or  falh — fudden  af- 
fections of  the  mind — the  effeCt  of  fever.  Befides  thefe, 
th  ere  are  feveral  internal  caufes  of  this  diforder;  namely, 
exoltofes,  indurations,  and  ill-conformation  of  the  parts. 

Whether  this  dilorder  may  not  fometimes  ex; ft,  when  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  thofe  caufes  which  Dr.  Warren 
has  fpecified  ? — Yes. 

Is  His  Majefty’s  diforder,  in  your  opinion,  referrible  to 
any  of  the  caufes  enumerated  by  you,  or  can  you  afflgn  any 
known  caufe  to  which,  in  your  judgement,  it  is  referrible  ? 

I cannot  afflgn  His  Majefty’s  malady  to  any  caufe  what- 
ever, as  I have  not  data  fuffleient  to  ground  an  anfwer  upon. 

In  thofe  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  which  are  not  referrible 
to  any  affignable  caufe,  is  the  probability  of  cure  greater  or 
lefs  than  the  probability  eftimated  on  all  the  fpecies  taken 
together  ? — I cannot  tell. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  ftate  what  the  comparative  probability 
is,  in  each  of  the  caufes  which  he  has  affigned  ? 

The  diforder  proceeding  from  external  injuries,  fuch  as 
blows,  is  frequently  cured  if  medicine  be  expeditioufiy  ap- 
plied. When  the  malady  arifes  from  fudden  affections  of 
the  mind,  it  is  very  frequently  cured-— -when  from  theefFeCt  of 
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fever,  it  is  oftener  cured  than  when  from  any  other  caufe. 
When  the  malady  proceeds  from  the  internal  caufes  men- 
tioned above,  no  good  can  be  done  by  medicine. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  ffate  what  proportion,  of  the  whole 
number  of  perfons  afHidled  with  this  malady,  have  been  fo, 
owing  to  each  of  the  caufes  he  has  enumerated,  and  what 
proportion,  where  it  can  be  referred  to  no  affignable  caufe  ? j 

I cannot  (late  any  precife  proportion  ; but,  out  of  a great 
number,  there  are  very  few  cafes  where  it  is  poflibie  to  af- 
certain  that  it  proceeds  from  any  affignable  caufe. 

Is  there  any  one  of  the  particular  caufes  enumerated,  to 
which  Dr.  Warren  can  fay,  that  the  diforder  with  which 
His  Majefty  is  afflicted  is  not  to  be  referred  ? 

1 do  not  think  His  Majefty’s  diforder  appears  to  proceed 
from  any  one  of  the  caufes  enumerated  by  me. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  fay  with  certainty,  whether  His  Majef- 
ty’s  diforder  may,  or  may  not,  have  proceeded  from  injury 
by  blows  or  falls? — I cannot. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  fay  with  certainty,  whether  His  Ma- 
jetty’s  diforder  may,  or  may  not,  have  proceeded  from  fudden 
affedtions  of  the  mind  ? — [ cannot. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  fay  with  certainty,  whether  His  Majef- 
ty’s  diforder  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  effedt  of  fever  ? 

I can  fay  with  certainty  it  has  not. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  fay  with  certainty,  whether  His  Ma- 
jeffy’s  diforder  may,  or  may  not,  have 'proceeded  from  any 
of  the  internal  caufes  he  has  mentioned? — I cannot. 

Whether,  in  rhofe  fpecies  of'the  diforder  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  affignable  caufe,  the  probability  of  cure 
may  not  he  various  in  different  cafes,  accord  ins-  to  the  fvmp- 
toms  of  the  particular  cafe,  or  the  apparent  degree  of  the 
diforder?  I think  not,  uniefs  iigns  of  convalefcence  are 
coming  on. 

Whether  the  knowledge  of  the  remote  caufe  is  of  affift- 
ance  towards  promoting  the  cure  ? 

In  many  cafes  1 think  it  is,  but  fometimes  not. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefly’s  diforder,  Dr.  Warren  fees  any 
prefent  figns  of  convalefcence? — No.  J 

W hether  every  cure,  in  the  fame  perfon,  of  a diforder 
which  has  returned,  is  included  in  the  calculations  of  the 
whole  number  of  cures? 

1 coniider  every  cafe  that  comes  as  a new  cafe,  and  have 
included  them  in  that  calculation  ; but  l believe  that,  ex- 
cluding them,  the  majority  Hill  are  cured. 
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Whether,  of  thofe  perfons  whofe  diforder  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  affignable  caufe,  the  greater  number  have,  or 
have  not,  been  cured  ? 

I cannot  anfwer  that  with  accuracy. 

Has  the  greater  number  of  men,  that  have  been  afHiclcd 
with  this  diforder,  recovered  ? — Yes, 

Has  the  greater  number  of  perfons  recovered,  whofe  dif- 
order has  lalted,  without  figns  of  convalefcence,  as  long  a^ 
that  of  his  Majefty  has  already  done  ? — Yes. 

[Withdraws. 

Sir  GEORGE  BAKER  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  {fate  of  His  MajeflVs 
health  is,  or  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  His  Majelfy  in- 
capable, either  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to 
public  bufinefs  ? 

I think  that  the  ffate  of  His  Majefty’s  health  is  fuch,  as 
renders  him  incapable  of  corning  to  Parliament,  or  of  do- 
ing any  other  public  bufinefs  ? 

What  hopes  has  Sir  George  Baker  of  His  Majefty’s 
recovery  ? 

I hope  that  His  Majefly  will  recover,  becaufe  I think  it 
probable.  My  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  other 
Phyficians,  leads  me  to  think  that  His  Majefty’s  diforder  is 
curable. 

Can  Sir  George  Baker  form  any  judgement,  or  probable 
conjecture,  of  the  time  which  His  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely 
to  1 alt  ? 

I can  form  no  judgement  or  conjecture  as  to  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  His  Majefty’s  difoider. 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Sir  George  Baker  had  of 
the  particular  fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  His  Majt-fty 
is  afflidted  ? * 

I was  formerly  a pupil  of  Dr.  Batty’s,  who  attended  an 
hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  many  in- 
ftances  of  this  diforder. — I have  likewife  had  private  pati^- 
ents,  from  time  to  time,  under  that  diforder;  but  when- 
ever the  diforder  has  been  of  ferae  continuance,  i have 
defired  the  afiiftance  of  phyficians  who  particularly  attend- 
ed perfons  fo  difordered. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  founds  his  opinion,  in  his 
gnfwer  to  the  fecond  queftiojy,  upon  the  particular  lymp- 
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lams  of  His  Majefty’s  cafe,  or  upon  his  experience  of  the 
diforder  in  general,  or  upon  both  ? 

Upon  my  experience  of  the  diforder  in  general. 

Whether,  in  His  Majefty’s  diforder,  Sir  George  Baker 
fees  any  prefent  figns  of  convalescence  ? 

I do  not  fee  any  prefent  figns  of  convalefcence. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  learns  from  experience,  that 
the  greater  number  of  perfons,  who  have  been  afflidted  with 
this  diforder,  have  recovered  ? 

Upon  general  experience,  the  greater  part  have  recovered. 

Whether  every  cafe,  in  the  fame  perfon,  of  a diforder 
which  has  returned,  is  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
whole  number  of  cures? 

I will  not  undertake  to  anfwer  that  queftion. 

Has  the  greater  number  of  men,  that  have  been  affli&ed 
with  this  diforder,  recovered? — I think  fo. 

Has  the  greater  number  of  perfons  recovered,  whofe  dif- 
order has  lafted,  without  figns  of  convalefcence,  as  long  as 
that  of  His  Majefty  has  already  done? 

Yes,  I can  anfwer  that  in  the  affirmative. 

Was  Sir  George  Baker  in  attendance  upon  His  Majefty, 
as  his  phyfician,  previous  to  his  being  afflidted  with  his 
prefent  diforder  ? — Yes. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  can  affign  any  known  caufe, 
to  which,  in  his  judgement,  His  Majefty’s  prefent  diforder 
is  referrible  ? 

I can  affign  no  known  caufe  to  which  His  Majefty’s  pre- 
fent diforder  is  referrible. 

Was  the  attack  of  His  .Majefty’s  diforder  fudden  or 
gradual  ? — Sudden. 

When  did  that  attack  take  place  ? 

The  firft  fufpicion  I had  of  this  diforder  was  in  the  even- 
ing of  Wednefday  the  22d  of  Odlober  laft. 

Whether  any  fever,  or  other  complaint,  had  preceded 
that  attack  ? 

1 here  had  been  fever  and  other  complaints;  but  on  that 
morning  His  Majefty  had  no  fever. 

Whether,  in  cafes  where  the  attack  has  been  fudden, 
the  recovery  has  been  fudden  alfo? 

My  obfervations  on  this  diforder  do  not  enable  me  to 
anfwer  that  queftion.  [Withdraws. 
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The  Reverend  Doctor  FRANCIS  WILLIS  callerfin, 

and  examined. 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  ftate  of  His  Majefty’s 
health  is,  or  is  not,  iuch  as  to  render  His  Majefty  in- 
capabiC,  either  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending 
to  public  bufincfs? — He  certainly  is  not  capable. 

VV  hat  hopes  has  Dr.  Wiilis  of  His  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

♦ I have  great  hopes  of  His  Majefty’s  recovery.  If  it  were 
any  other  perfon  but  His  Majefty,  I fhould  fcarce  enter- 
tain a doubt : when  His  Majefty  reflects  upon  an  illnefs  of 
this  kind,  it  may  deprefs  his  fpirits,  and  retard  his  cure  ’ 
more  than  a common  perfon. 

Can  Dr.  Willis  form  any  judgement,  or  probable  con- 
jecture, of  the  time  which  His  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely  to 
lull?— I cannot. 

What  deg  ree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Willis  had  of  the 
particular  fpccies  of  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty  is 
afthded  ? 

A great  deal  for  28  years;  I imagine  I have  never  had 
lefs  than  30  patients  every  year  of  the  time. 

- Whejthci  Do&or  Willis  founds  his  opinion,  in  his 
anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion,  upon  the  particular  fy  mp- 
tums  or  PI  is  Majefty’s  cafe,  or  upon  his  experience  of  the 
diforder  in  general,  or  upon  both  ? — Upon  both. 

Whether,  in  His  Majefty’s  diforder,  Dr.  Willis  fees 
any  prefent  figns  of  convaleleence  ? 

I cannot  fay  that  I do  ; at  the  fame  time  there  is  every 
thing  leading  towards  it,  as  the  irritation  has,  in  a great 
meafure  fubiided,  which  muft  precede  convalefcence,  op 
any  appearance  of  it : it  muft  come  on  very  gradualiy. 

Whether  Dr.  Willis  learns  from  experience,  that  the 
greater  number  of  perlons,  who  have  been  afftidted  with  this 
■ difurdex,  have  recovered  r 

A very  great  majority;  I do  not  think  I fhould  fpcak 
falfe,  if  I faid  ivne  out  of  ten,  of  thofe  that  have  been  put 
under  my  care,  vvitnin  three  months  after  they  had  begun 
to  be  a fR  idled  with  the  diforder. 

Whether  every  cure  in  the  fame  perfon,  of  a diforder 
which  has  returned,  is  included  in  the  calculation  of  ths 
whole  number  of  cures  ? 

If  a perfon  has  Deen  twice  brought  under  my  care,  and 
.twice  cured,  1 reckoned  two  cures,  as  I fhould  of  a fever. 

But 
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Has  the  greater  number  of  men,  that  has  been  afHi&ed 
with  this  diforder,  recovered  ? 

1 never  calculated  that  ; I did  not  think  there  was  any 
difference  between  the  two  fexes  as  to  the  facility  of  cure. 

What  ftate  of  his  patients  does  he  confider  as  a cure  ? 

Their  being  able  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  conduct  of 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  do  the  fame  bufinefs  they  were  ufed 
to  do  before  they  fell  ill. 

What  is  the  fhorteft  fpace  of  time  within  which,  in  his 
experience,  he  has  known  perfons,  affedled  as  His  Majefty 
is,  reftored  to  health  ? 

Six  weeks  or  two  months  is  the  fhorteft,  I believe. 

D oes  Dr.  Willis  fee  any  thing  in  His  Majefty’s  cafe 
which  enables  him  to  pronounce  that  His  Majefty  may  not 
be  reftored  to  health  within  that  compafs  of  time  from  the 
commencement  of  his  attendance  on  his  Majefty  ? 

I do  not  fee  any  thing  to  enable  me  to  pronounce  that  he 
may  not. 

Does  Dr.  Willis  fee  any  thing  in  His  Majefty’s  cafe, 
which  enables  him  to  pronounce  that  His  Majefty  will  be 
reftored  to  health  within  the  fpace  of  that  time  ? — I cannot 
prefume  to  fay  that  he  will. 

What  has  been  the  longeft  fpace  of  time  for  which  the 
diforder  has  lafted,  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  patients  as  have  been 
brought  to  him  within  three  months  from  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  and  have  recovered  ? — A year  and  a half,  I be- 
lieve,  has  been  the  longeft  of  fuch  patients  as  have  been 
brought  to  me;  and  few  have  been  fo  long. 

What  is  the  molt  ordinary  fpace  of  time  he  has  found 
neceftary  for  the  cure  of  fuch  patients? — -I  fhould  think 
five  or  fix  months,  as  near  as  i can  calculate. 

How  long  has  Dr.  Willis  attended  His  Majefty  ? — Since 
Fridav  morning  laft. 

Whether,  from  your  own  obfervation,  or  from  the  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  communicated  to  you,  you  can 
aftign  any  known  caufe  to  which,  in  your  judgement.  His 
Majeft’s  diiorder  is  referrible? — From  my  own  experience 
with  regard  to  His  Majefty,  I cannot  fay  any  thing;  but 
from  a very  particular  detail  of  his  mode  and  manner  of  life 
for  twenty- feven  years,  I do  imagine,  that  weighty  bufinefs, 
fevere  exercife,  and  too  great  abftemioufnefs,  and  little  reft, 
has  been  too  much  for  his  conftitution. — It  is  very  early  to 
give  an  opinion,  and  1 may  be  miftaken,  but  1 am  the  more 
inclined  to  think  myfelf  right,  becaufe  the  medicine  that 
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has  been  given  His  Majefty  ever  fmee  Sunday  morning,  and 
was  intended  to  meet  and  counteract  thofe  caufes,  has  had 
as  much  effect  as  I could  with  ; and  His  Majefty  has  cer- 
tainly been  gradually  better  from  the  ftrft  fix  hours  of  his 
taking  it. 

\\  hether  you  have  reaton  to  believe,  that  the  circumftan- 
ces  you  have  enumerated  are  frequently  caufes  of  this  dif- 
order  ! — I believe  they  are  very  frequently. 

W here  the  diforder  has  anfen  from  fuch  caufes,  have  you 
frequently  known  it  cured? — Very  frequently. 

Have  the  greater  number  of  thole  cafes  been  cured  or 
not  * Certainly.  I believe  they  are  more  eafily  to  be 
cured,  than  where  the  diforder  proceeds  from  exceilive 
drinking,  or  other  intemperance,  or  feme  other  caufes. 

[Withdraws. 


Do&or  THOMAS  GISBORNE  called  in  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  ftate  of  His  Majefty’s  health 
is,  or  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  His  Maiefty  incapable  of 
coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 
— I think  he  is  abfolutely  incapable. 

What  hopes  has  Dr.  Gifborne  of  His  Majefty’s  reco- 
very ? — I think  there  are  hopes. 

Can  Dr.  Gifborne  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  con- 
jecture, of  the  time  which  His  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely  to 
laft  ? — 1 think  that  is  impofflble. 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Gifborne  had  of  the 
particular  fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  His  Majefty  is 
afflicted  r — Not  much  particular  experience.  I have  feen 
perfons  afflicted  in  the  fame  way,  even  to  a greater  decree, 
who  have  recovered. 

Whether  Dr.  Gifborne  founds  his  opinion,  in  his  anfv/er 
to  the  fecond  queftion,  upon  toe  particular  fymptoms  of 
His  Majefty’s  cafe,  or  upon  his  experience  of  the  diforder 
in  general,  or  upon  both? — Upon  both. 

Whether,  in  His  Majefty 's  diforder,  Dr.  Gifborne  fees 
any  prefent  ftgns  of  convalefcence  ? — 1 think  that  can  hard- 
ly be  fa  id. 

Whether  DoCfor  Gifborne  tan  affign  arty  known  caufe  to 
which,  in  his  judgment,  His  Majefty’s  prefent  diforder  is 
refernbler — No. 

[Withdraws. 
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Do&or  ANTHONY  ADDINGTON  called  in  and 

examined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  flats  of  His  Majefty’s 
health  is,  or  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  His  Majefty  incapa- 
ble, either  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  attending  public  bu- 
linefs  ? — I think  he  is  incapabie,  at  leafl  he  was  when  I favr 
His  Majefty  lafl:  It  was  about  a week  ago. 

What  hopes  has  Dr.  Addington  of  His  Mrijefty’s  reco- 
very ? — I think  (here  are  very  good  grounds  of  hope. 

Can  Dr.  Addington  form  any  judgement,  or  probable 
conjecture,  of  the  time  which  His  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely 
to  lafl  ? — It  is  a very  hard  matter  to  form  any  certain  judg- 
ment or  conjecture. 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Addington  had  of  the 
particular  fpecies  of  diforder  wi  th  which  His  Majefty  is 
afflicted? — 1 had  patients,  in  ahoufe  that  I built  at  Reading, 
for  years  antecedent  to  the  year  1754,  when  I came  to 
London. 

Do  you  found  your  opinion,  in  your  anfwer  to  the  fecond 
queftion,  upon  the  particular  fymptoms  of  His  Majefty’s 
cafe,  or  upon  your  experience  of  the  diforder  in  general,  or 
upon  both  ? — I think  there  is  fome  reafon  to  found  it  upon 
lymptoms,  as  well  as  experience. — Though  I have  feen  His 
Majefty  very  unquiet,  it  did  not  arife  to  that  degree  of  in- 
quietude which  denoted  a difeafe  that  would  be  of  very  long 
duration.  I thought  there  was  fomething  in  the  verv  habit 
of  body,  as  well  as  in  His  Majefty’s  completion,  and  in 
wTt  had  been  his  way  of  life,  that  was  very  favourable  to  a 
cure.  Where  there  is  not  a very  great  exertion  of  body  or 
mind,  perfons  who  have  lived  in  the  way  His  Majefty  has 
done,  are  very  rarely  liable  to  this  illnefs.  From  the  account 
I had  from  my  brethren,  who  had  the  honour  to  attend  His 
Majefty,  I had  very  great  expectations  that  it  would  end 
happily,  from  this  circumftance — that  it  had  not  for  its  fore- 
runner that  melancholy  which  ufually  precedes  a tedious 
illnefs  of  this  fv>rt.  — I never  knew  an  inftance  of  an  illnefs 
that,  under  proper  care,  run  to  any  great  length,  which  had 
not  been  fo  preceded. — As  for  experience,  l have  vifited  a 
confiderabie  number  of  patients  in  that  difeafe,  in  and  round 
Reading:  — Finding  they  could  not  be  taken  l'o  much  care 
of  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  houfes,  and  that  I might  be 
as  little  interrupted  as  pofflble  rn  the  practice  of  other  ^ranches 
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of  my  profeffion,  I built  a houfe,  contiguous  to  ray  own, 
fcir  the  reception  of  fuch  patients. — I vifited  them  there 
conllantly  every  day. — I had  from  eight  to  ten  patients  there 
ufually  at  at:me. — During  that  time,  two  patients  were  ad- 
mitted, who  were  reaionably  deemed  to  be  incurable  at  the 
time  of  their  coming,  and  for  years  before.— During  the 
charge  of  my  patients,  for  five  years  together,  at  &that 
houfe,  1 never  had  more  than  two  other  patients 
that  were  not  cured  within  the  year,  and  Continued 
"well,  as  tar  as  ever  I knew  Some  recovered  in  much  fhort— 
er  time ; and  i had  feveral  that  were  quite  well  within  a 
quarter  or  a year. — If  any  of  thofe  perfons  had  relapfed,  I 
believe,  from  the  partial  opinion  of  their  families,  I fliould 
have  heard  of  it. — W here  there  is  a relapfe,  I fhould  not  call 
it  a perfect  cure. 

VV  hat  fiate  of  the  patients  did  Dr.  Addmgton  confider  as 
a cure  ? \\  hen  the  patient  was  able  to  do  every  thulg  that 

a man  in  health  does. 

What  were  the  particular  circumftanees  of  the  two  pa- 
tients before  mentioned  by  Dr.  Addington,  which  occafi- 
on  d their  bein^  deemed  incurable  ? — One  of  thofe  perfons 
had  been  for  many  years  under  the  care  of  a very  fkilful 
phyfician,  in  an  houfe  for  the  reception  of  patients  under 
this  diforder.  It  was  a cafe  that  was  different  from  all 
others  with  which  I have  been  acquainted,  both  in  the  caufe, 
and  in  the  circumftanees  which  preceded  and  attended  it. — 
The  other  was  a patient  who,  I believe,  had  been  very  ill 
many  years  j fhe  had  been  for  fome  time  under  the  care  of 
an  eminent  phyfician,  who  wifhed  her  to  be  put  into  a houfe 
where  fhe  might  be  taken  care  of  for  life  j fhe  was  atrabili- 
ous in  the  higheff  degree,  and  died,  from  the  effects  of  that 
diforder,  in  about  a week. 

Whether  the  majority  of  the  patients  under  your  care  were 
men,  or  women? — I think  nearly  equal. 

Whether  Dr.  Addington  profeffed  to  take,  and  did  in 
fa£t  take,  all  patients  that  were  offered  him  ? 

I had  not  always  room. — I excluded  none  on  account  of 
» the  nature  of  the  diforder. 

What  has  been  Dr.  Addington’s  attendance  on  His  Ma- 
jefry  ? 

I faw  his  Majeffy  for  three  days  fucoeffiveiy,  and  for 
twice  each  day  for  a confiderable  time. 
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Whether,  during  the  time  of  that  attendance,  he  obferved 
any  figns  of  actual  convalefcence  in  His  Majedy? — No. 

Whether,  from  your  own  obfervation,  or  from  the  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  communicated  to  you,  you  can 
adign  any  known  caufe  to  which,  in  your  judgment,  His 
Majedy’s  diforder  is  referrible  ? 

1 cannot  pretend  to  fay  what  the  caufe  was  either  from 
what  I faw,  or  what  was  communicated  to  me. — I do  not 
chufe  to  hazard  conjeCture.  [Withdraws. 

Sir  LUCAS  PEPYS  called  in,  and  exarrtined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  date  of  His  Majedv’s 
health  is  fuch  as  to  render  His  Majefty  incapable,  .either  of 
foming  to  parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

The  date  of  His  Majedy’s  health  is  certainly  fuch  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  attending 
to  public  bufinefs. 

What  hopes  ha?  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  of  His  Majedy’s  re- 
covery ? — l have  the  fame  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery, as  I fhould  have  if  he  were  labouringunder  any 
other  difeafe,  of  which  1 knew  that  the  majority  labouring 
under  it  did  recover.  That  the  majority  do  recover,  I am 
fatisfLd  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  a (Li  ranee  of 
a perfon  who  has  mod  experience  in  cafes  of  this  fort. 

Can  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  form  any  judgement,  or  probable 
conjecture,  of  the  time  which  His  Majefty ’5  Hinds  is  likelv 
to  lad?  y 

It  is  impofflble  to  form  any  conjeCture  on  that  fubject. 

What  degre.e  of  experience  has"  Sir  Lucas  Pepy?  had  of 
the  particular  fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  His  Maieftv  is 
affiiCted  ? J * 

I have  occasionally  feen  feveral  perfons  under  that  difor- 
der, fometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently  with  thofe  whofe 
practice  leads  them  more  particularly  to  attend  to  it. 

Whether  in  His  Majedy’s  diforder,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  fees 
any  prefent  figns  of  convalefcence  ? 

His  Majefty  is  more  quiet  than  he  has  been;  but  there 
are  no  prdent  figns  of  immediate  convalefcence. 

Are  there  any  actual  fymptoms  at  prefent,  which  lead  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys  to  entertain  more  favourable  hopes  of  His 

Majedy’s  recovery,  than  he  has  hitherto  had  during  his  - 
attendance?  0 


I think 


I tnink  there  are  very  material  fymptoms,  as  His  Majefty?s 
general  ftate  of  health  is  certainly  much  better  than  it  was. 

Is  the  amendment  that  has  taken  place,  only  in  His  Ma- 

jefty  s general  ftate  of  health,  or  is  there  any  abatement  of 
his  particular  diforder  ? 

From  His  Majefty’s  general  ftate  of  health  being  better, 
his  fleep  is  more  quiet,  his  appetite  is  better,  and  he  is  more 
in  his  ufual  ftate;  all  which  circumftances  muft  previoufly 
occur  before  recovery  : but  thefe  are  only  leading  fteps  to- 
wards recovery—the  diforder  ft  ill  remains;  it  is  difficult  to 
fay  whether  it  is  a&ually  abated. 

What  does  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  mean  by  His  Majefty  bein^ 
more  in  his,  ufual  ftate  ? a 

More  quiet,  and  in  a lefs  perturbed  ftate? 

"Whether  it  is  Sir  Lucas  Pepvs’s  opinion,  that  there  is,  or 
is  not,  at  prefent  any  abatement  of  His  iVLjeftv’s  diforder? 

i have  anfwercd  it,  by  faying  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
whether  there  is  any  atftual  abatement,  and  I wifti  to  explain 
my  meaning  in  thefe  words.  The  only  way  of  explaining 
it  is  by  analogy  to  fome  other  complaint.  In  the  cafe  of  a 
mortification,  where  the  bark  would  moft  probably  effect  a 
cine,  I could  not  fay,  during  feveral  hours  after  its  being 
taken,  whether  there  was,  or  was  not  any  abatement  of  the 
mortification  : fo,  in  the  cafe  of  His  Majefty,  1 cannot  fay 
whether  the  return  of  general  health  has,  or  has  not,  yet 
produced  any  a&ual  abatement  of  the  particular  diforder; 
but  fuch  a return  of  general  good  health  would  lead  me  to 
he  of  opinion  that  an  evident  abatement  might  be  expected. 

I can  however  fay  that  no  actual  evident  abatement  has  yet 
taken  place. 

When  S ir  Lucas  Pepys,  in  his  anfwer  to  the  fecond 
queftion,  ftates  that  the  majority  of  perfons  labouring  under 
the  fame  diforder  with  his  Majefty  do  recover,  does  he 
mean  to  include  all  the  different  lpcciesof  the  diforder,  or 
to  confine  himftlf  to  that  particular  fpecies  with  which  His 
Majefty  is  affe£ted  ? 

1 mean  in  that  eftimate  to  fpeak  of  the  diforder  generally, 
and  not  fpecially. 

Can  you  affign  any  known  caufe  to  which,  in  your 
judgement.  His  Majefty’s  prefent  diforder  is  referrible  ? 

I know  no  evident,  or  aftignable  caufe. 

Is  His  Maj.  fty’s  a frequent  fpecies  of  the  diforder? 

It  is  a frequent  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 


In 
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In  this  fpecies,  do  the.  majority  recover  ? 

Certainly,  in  this  fpecies  the  majority  do  recover. 

[Withdraws.' 


Dodor  HENRY  REVEL  REYNOLDS  called  in, 

and  examined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  (late  of  His  Majefty’s 
health  is,  or  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  His  Majefty  incapable, 
either  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public 
bufinefs? — His  Majefty  is  certainly  incapable  of  it. 

What  hopes  has  Dr.  Reynolds  of  His  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

I think  there  are  well-founded  hopes  of  His  Majefty’s 
recovery, 

Can  Dr.  Reynolds  form  any  judgement,  or  probable 
conje&ure,  of  the  time  which  His  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  like- 
ly to  laft  ? — No. 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Reynolds  had  of  the 
particular  fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  His  Majefty  is 
affiicfted  ? 

I have  been  almoft  twenty  years  in  bufinefs,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  that  time  I have  feen  a great  number  under  this 
diforder,  both  fingly,  and  together  with  others. 

Whether  you  found  your  opinion,  in  your  anfwer  to  the 
fecond  queftion,  upon  the  particular  fymptoms  of  His 
Majefty’s  cafe,  or  upon  your  experience  of  the  diforder  in 
general,  or  upon  both  ? 

Rather  upon  general  experience;  though  I think  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  His  Majefty’s  cafe  which  forbids  the 
preemption  of  recovery. 

Whether,  in  His  Majefiy’s  diforder,  you  fee  any  prefent 
figns  of  convalefcence  r 

I do  not  fee  any  prefent  figns  of  convalefcence  ; though  I 
think  HisJ^lajefty’s  being  quieter,  and  in  a better  ftate  of 
general  health,  would  lead  me  to  hope  that  it  is  a ftep 
towards  it.  1 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  learns  from  experience,  that  the 

greater  number  of  perlons  affixed  with  this  diforder  have 
recovered  ? 

The  greater  number,  I think,  have  recovered. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  apprehends,  that  in  calculations 
founded  on  general  experience,  every  cure  in  the  fame  per- 
ron is  included  ? 

• I ap- 
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I apprehend  that  it  is— they  confider  every  diftant  relapfe 
is  a new  difeafe. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  can  aflign  any  known  caufe  to 
which,  in  his  judgement.  His  Majefty’s  diforder  is  refera- 
ble ? — No;  I cannot. 

[Withdraws. 
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REPORT. 


— — — — I HI  I'— wit—  ■— I 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Phyficians  who 
have  attended  his  Majefty*  during  his  Illnels,  touching 
the  prefent  State  of  his  Majefty’s  Health ; and  to  report 
fuch  Examination  forthwith  to  the  Houfe* 


HAVE,  purfuant  to  the  Ord^r  of  the  Houfe,  proceeded  t6  examine 
the  faid  Phyficians. 

They  alfo  proceeded  to  fome  length  in  examining,  with  refpefl  to  the 
fituation  in  which  Dr.  John  Willis  has  attended  his  Majefty  ; and  front 
fuch  examination  are  of  opinion,  that  he  comes  within  the  order  of  refer- 
ence to  this  Committee  : But  as  his  examination  might  have  greatly 

protracted  their  proceedings,  and  as  they  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  Dr. 
Willis,  fenior,  fully  informed  of  every  particular  neceftary  to  the  object 
of  their  enquiry,  which  could  be  ftated  by  Dr.  John  Willis,  they  have 
forborn  to  examine  the  latter,  conceiving,  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, that  their  Report  fhould  not  be  any  longer  deferred. 

The  examination  of  he  Phyficians  is  as  follows ; and  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  Dr.  John  Willis,  i^added  at  the  end  of  this  Report. 

\ - >'  : _ 

Mercuriiy  70  die  Januarii  17  89. 


Sir  LUCAS  PEPYS  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  Hate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  does,  of 
does  not,  continue  to  be  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majefty  incapable  either 
of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

It  certainly  continues  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable  either  of  coming 
to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs. 


What  hopes  does  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  now  entertain  of  his  Maieftv’s  re- 
covery ? 

The  hopes  I now  entertain  are  founded  exactly  upon  the  fame  ground 
upon  which  they  were  when  I formerly  gave  my  opinion. 


Can  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  now  form  any  judgment, 
jefture,  of  the  time  that  his  Majefty’s  illnels  is  likely 
I can  neither  form  judgment  or  probable  oonjefture 
his  Majefty’s  difeafe  is  likely  to  laft. 


or  probable  con- 
to  laft  ? 

of  the  time  that 


Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diferder,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  fees  any  nre 
lent  Iigns  of  convalescence  ? 71 

On  the  27th  of  December,  in  the  evening,  I faw  his  Majefty  it, 
luch  a calm,  and  approaching  towards  a rational  ftate,  I was  in  hopes 
had  it  continued,  ftgns  of  convalefcence  would  foon  have  appeared - 
t.iofe  good  fymptoms  appeared  only  for  an  hour  ; fmee  which  X have 
leen  no  iigns  of  approaching  convalefcence. 


Are  there  any  aftual  fymptoms  at  prefent,  which  leads  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys  to  entertain  more  or  lefs  favourable  hopes  of  his  Maiefty’s  re- 
covery, than  he  has  hitherto  had  during  his  attendance  j? 

A 2 


I think 
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I think  his  Majedy  is  more  eaiily  controuled,  and  therefore  I fliould 
hope  that  he  was  advancing  towards  recovery,  though  no  aftual  fymp- 
-toms  appear.  J r 

Whether  it  is  not  ufual  for  perfons  in  the  fituation  of  his  Majedy  to 
become  more  eafily  controuled,  when  they  are  put  under  the  care  of 
perfons  ufed  to  attend  patients  in  that  diforder  ? 

Certainly ; — but  he  is  more  eafily  controuled  now  than  he  was  a 
fortnight  ago,  when  under  the  fame  care. 

Whether  this  does  not  happen  often,  independant  of  any  advance- 
ment towards  recovery  ? 

. As  controul  is  the  principal  means  ufed  for  recovery,  I confider  pa- 
tients fubmitting  to  it  more  readily  as  a mark  of  fome  fort  of  ground 
being  got.  ® 

Does  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  confider  the  circumdance  of  his  Majedy  bein^ 
more  eafily  controuled,  as  being  in  itfelf  fuch  a clear  fymptom  of  the 
abatement  of  the  diforder,  as  induces  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  from  that  caufe 
to  entertain  dronger  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  fp  eedy  recovery,  than  when 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  laft  examined  ? 

Not  ltronger  hopes  of  his  Majedy’s  fpeedy  recovery,  but  hopes  of 
his  more  fpeedy  recovery. 

Whether,  in  Sir  Lucas  Pepys’s  judgment,  management,  or  medicine, 
is  the  more  operative  caufe  of  recovery  in  cafes  of  this  fort  ? 

I think  without  both,  patients*' are  not  fo  likely  to  recover,  as  under 
either;  neither  would  have  ededl  fingly. 

Does  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  think,  that  the  perfons  who  ufually  have  the 
controul  and  management  of  perfons  in  his  Majedy’s  fituation,  are 
better,  or  worfe,  judges  of  the  true  inference  arifing  from  the  fad  of 
quiet  fubmiflion  to  fuch  controul,  than  Phyficians  who  have  not  made 
this  diforder  their  particular  dudy? 

I think  they  are  better  judges. 

What  is  the  degree  of  attendance  of  the  Phyficians  who  are  not  con- 
dantly  with  his  Majedy? 

Either  myfelf.  Dr.  Gifborne,  or  Dr.  Reynolds,  are  at  Kew,  in  rota- 
tion, from  four  o’clock  every  day,  till  eleven  the  next  morning,  at  ten 
o’clock  every  morning,  either  Sir  George  Baker  or  Dr.  Warren  comes  to 
Kew,  vifns  his  Majedy,  and  confult  with  the  Phyfician  who  has  remain- 
ed there  ail  night,  and  Dr.  Willis,  and  uiually  remains  there  about  an 
hour. 

Whether  there  are  any  other  medical  perfons  that  attend  his  Majedy  ? 

Two  Surgeons  and  two  Apothecaries. 

Whether  accounts  are  not  received  from  them  refpeding  his  Maiedv’s 
fituation  ? 

No  regular  account  is  given  by  them,  but  they  are  frequently  afked. 

Whether  thofe  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  or  any  of  them,  are  perfons 
who  have  made  this  diforder  their  particular  dudy,  or  who  have  ufually 
had  the  controul  and  management  of  perfons  in  his  Majedy’s  fituation  ? 

I cannot  fay  whether  they  have  made  this  particular  diforder  their  par- 
ticular dudy. — I conclude  they  occasionally  fee  patients  in  this  diforder, 
though  they  may  not  have  the  controul  and  management  of  them. 

Whether 
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Whether  you  think  them  capable  of  relating  fa<fts  with  accuracy  and 
integrity  ? 

1 would  trull  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  any  of  them. 

Whether  thofe  Surgeonsand  Apothecaries  have  the  fame  opportunities 
of  obi'erving  the  particular  fuuation  of  ills  Majefty  as  Dr.  Willis  has? 

j\ot  the  fame  opportunity  as  Dr.  Willis  has,  but  the  fame  opportunity 
as  any  other  of  the  three  Phyficians  have  who  attend  in  rotation. 

Whether  Dr.  Willis  isprefent  with  the  King  often,  or  for  any  conlider- 
able  length  of  time,  when  fome  one  of  thole  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries 
is  not  prelent  ? 

\ ery  frequently,  and  for  a conliderable  length  of  time,  when  none 
of  them  are  prefent. 

Are  not  fome  of  them  prefent  at  times  in  which  Dr.  Willis  is  not 
prefent  ? Sometimes,  but  not  often. 

When  Dr.  Willis  takes  reft,  who  is  it  that  attends  the  King? 

A page,  and  one  of  Dr.  Willis’s  men. 

Do  no  Phyftcian  or  Apothecary  ever  come  in  at  fuch  times  ? 

1 here  is  a poiitive  order  that  nobody  lhall  go  into  his  Majefty’s  room 
without  Dr.  Willis’s  leave. 

Who  gave  that  order  ? 

I don’t  know — it  is  written  up  in  the  outer  room. 

Did  you  never  alk  who  gave  that  order: 1 never  alked. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  eafier  fubjedtion  to  controul  ? 

I mean  a llighter  degree  of  intimidation. 

Is  the  ealier  fubmiftion  to  controul,  in  your  opinion,  produced  byadhial 
abatements  of  the  dilorder,  or  do  you  only  confider  it  as  facilitating  the 
management  which  may  produce  a cure  ? a 

I conceive  it  as  an  adual  abatement  of  the  diforder  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Whether  persons  who  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  under  a degree 
of  aftual  controul,  do  not,  from  that  circumitance,  more  eafily  fubmis 
to  controul,  independant  of  any  abatement  of  the  diforder? 

. 1 tkink  not>  as  1 have  feen  patients  under  the  ftrongeft  decree  of  coer- 
cion for  months  together,  who  have  not  been,  at  the  end  of  that  period 
more  under  controul  than  they  were  at  ftrft.  1 * 

Whether  you  have  not  known  patients  who,  after  having  been  under 

coercion  for  fome  time,  have  become  more  manageable  without  any 
fymptoms  of  recovery  appearing  ? ' 

Certainly  without  any  fymptoms  of  recovery,  but  not  without  fymptoms 
of  an  abatement  of  the  diforder.  , * 

Whether  or  no  you  have  not  known  fuch  fymptoms  of  abatement  in. 

SteL&KS!  “ -r 
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. The  middle  of  laft  week,  as  far  as  I can  fpeak  from  my  own  obferva* 
tion 1 underfiand  it  has  been  ufed  fince. 

Whether,  before  Dr.  Willis  came  about  the  King,  the  fame  modes  of 
coercion  were  ufed  r No. 

I * I , v ' * ' . * 

Whether  there  is  not  a greater  probability  of  recovery  where  fymptoms 
of  abatement  of  the  diforder  have  appeared,  than  where  the  diforder  has 
remained  for  the  fame  time  without  fuch  fymptoms  of  abatement? 

The  probability  of  recovery  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
and  degree  of  abatement  of  the  diforder,  except  in  cafes  of  fudden  recovery. 

Does  the  majority  of  perfons  in  his  Majefty’s  fituation,  with  its  prefent 
(ymptoms  and  appearances,  recover? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  they  certainly  do. 

Whether  you  confider  the  chance  of  recovery  in  a perfon  who  has 
palled  ten  weeks  without  fymptoms  of  convalefcence,  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  a pefton  who  has  palled  only  fix  weeks  without  any  fuch  fymptoms  ? 

I think  the  difference  between  fix  weeks  and  ten  weeks  perfectly  im- 
material in  cafes  of  this  fcrt,  the  period  is  fo  Ihort. 

Do  .you  mean  the  majority  of  perfons  in  general  have  recovered,  or  do 
you  mean  the  majority  of  thofe  who  are  about  the  fame  age  as  his 
Majefty  ? 

1 cannot  fpeak  from  any  obfervation  of  my  own,  nor  do  I know  that 
any  fuch  obfervations  have  been  made  by  others,  whether  the  majority  of 
perfons  afHifted  with  that  diforder  at  that  time  of  life,  do  or  do  not  recover. 

Do  you  confider  his  Majefty’s  prefent  chance  of  recovery  (all  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe  that  have  fallen  within  your  obfervation 
being  attended  to)  as  being  greater,  or  lefs,  than  it  was  when  you  was 
laft  examined  here,  or  as  being  equally  good  ? 

From  the  circumftances  which  1 law  on  the  27th  of  December,  I think 
I can  fpeak  with  more  certainty,  when  I fay  that  I conclude  his  Majefty 
will  recover,  than  I did  when  1 was  laft  examined. 

* | 

Was  Dr.  Willis  prefent  on  the  27th  of  December,  at  the  time  you 
obferved  the  circum fiances  you  alluded  to? 

Only  for  a very  few  minutes,  and  thofe  at  the  end  of  the  time;  but 
his  fon  was  there  the  whole  time. 

Since  Dr.  Willis  has  attended  his  Majefty,  whether  either  Dr.  Willis 
or  his  Ion  has  always  been  prefent,  when  you  attended,  during  the  whole 
time  ? 

J have  fometimes  been  with  his  Majefty  alone,  more  commonlv  in  the 
prefence  of  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon. 

Have  you  obferved  any  difference  in  his  Majefty  when  you  have  feen 
him  alone,  and  when  in  the  prefence  of  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon  ? 

Sometimes  his  Majefty  is  more  irritable  when  either  Dr.  Willis  or  his 
ion  is  prefent,  and  at  ether  times  the  contrary. 

Whether  on  the  27th  of  December  his  Majefty  fhewed  any  confcioufnefs 
of  the  fituation  he  then  was,  or  had  been  in  ? 

There  was  no  confcioufnefs  fhewn  at  that  time  of  his  then  prefent 
fituation  ; but  he  fpoke  of  his  having  been  delirious  at  Windfor,  and  was 
furprized  on  my  telling  him,  that  his  delirium  had  continued  above  three 
weeks. 

• Whether 
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Whether  there  has  been  any  dirett  or  indirect  attempt  made  by  any  of 
the  Physicians,  at  any  time,  to  controul  or  influence  you  with  refpeft  to 
the  account  to  be  given  of  his  Majefty’s  fituation  ? 

Certainly  not.  * 

Have  not  fymptoms  of  irritation  in  his  Majefty’s  cafe  been  frequent 
Since  you  was  laft  examined  here? — Very  frequent. 

Whether  the  means  of  coercion  have  not  been  more  frequently  re- 
forted  to  Since  that  period  than  before? — More  frequently. 

Whether  you  have  confulted  any  eminent  perfon  converfant  in  thofe 
cafes,  and  not  attending  on  his  Majelty,  rcfpe&ing  his  Majefty’s  dis- 
order ? 

I have  fpoken  with  Dr.  Munro,  who  has  feen  more  patients  than  any 
|*  practitioner  ever  did  fee,  upon  the  point  only  of  the  probability  of  his 
Majefty’s  recovery,  but  not  with  regard  to  medicine  or  treatment. 

Whether  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  has  not  founded  his  opinion  as  well  upon  the 
reports  of  the  two  Surgeons,  and  two  Apothecaries,  and  other  perfons  ia 
. attendance  upon  his  Majelty,  as  upon  his  own  obfervations  ? 

I ground  my  opinion  upon  my  own  obfervation  only. 

How  long  before  your  laft  examination  were  the  means  of  coercion  at 
all  reforted  to  ? 

1 believe  only  once,  jf  at  all ; I am  not  fure. 

Do  you  then  conceive  the  irritation  to  have  been  greater  fince  that 
examination  than  it  was  before? 

I do  not  consider  that  the  irritation  was  greater;  but  the  means  of 
coercion  were  not  in  our  hands  till  about  the  time  of  examination. 

Had  the  irritation,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  examination,  in  any 
manner  fubfided  ? 

Not  fo  much  as  it  has  Since. 

Whether,  notwithstanding  the  fymptoms  of  irritation  in  his  Majefty’s 
cafe  has  been  frequent  fince  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  examined  here,  and  not- 
withstanding the  means  of  coercion  have  been  more  frequently  reforted 
to  fince  that  time  than  before.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  can  fpeak  with  more  cer- 
tainty when  he  fays  that  he  concludes  his  Majefty  will  recover,  than  he 
did  when  he  was  lait  examined  here  ? 

Yes,  I think  I can. 

Can  you  fpeak  with  greater  certainty  with  refpc-d  to  the  time  of  his 
Majefly’s  recovery  ? 

I can  fay  nothing  about  time. 

I 

Withdrew.  : 

The  Reverend  Dr.  F R A N C I S WILLIS  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  date  of  his  Majefty’s  health  does,  or 
Joes  not,  continue  to  be  luch  as  to  render  his  Majelty  incapable  cither 
coming  to  I arliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  buSinefs  ? 

Certainly  not  capable. 

What  hopes  does  Dr.  Willis  now  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

Such 
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Such  hopes',  that  if  a patient  under  the  fame  indifpofition  was  in  my 
houle,  I fhould  not  have  the  leall  doubt  of  his  recovery. 

. ^an  Dp.  Willis  now  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjedure  of  the 
time  that  his  Majelly’s  illnefs  is 'likely  to  lail? 

Not  any  ; — I could  not  fix  upon  any ; — I would  not  hazard  an  opinion 
of  that  kind. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefly’s  diforder.  Dr.  Willis  fees  any  prefent  figns  of 
convalefc^nce  ? 

About  a fortnight  ago,  his  Majefty  would  take  up  books  and  could 
not  read  a line  of  them;  he  now  will  read  feveral  pages  together,  and 
make,  in  my  opinion,  very  good  remaiks  upon  the  iubjed  : 1 think,  in 
the  main,  his  Majelly  does  every  thing  in  a more  rational  way  than  he 
did,  and  fome  things  extremely  rational. 

How  often  has  Dr.  Willis  found  it  neceflary  to  ufe  coercion  to  his 
Majelly,  lince  he  was  laft  examined  here? 

I cannot  fay,  but  very  often  : Before  that  time,  the  occafions  were 
continual,  but  in  a different  mode. 

•jO’l  l . l » . t ** 

What  period  of  time  do  you  mean,  when  you  fay  before  that  time  ? 

1 believe  I was  five  days  before  1 ufed  any  particular  coercive  mode, 
but  endeavoured  to  perfuade  and  explain  what  method  mull  be  made  ufe 
of,  if  there  was  not  a ready  compliance. 

When  did  you  firll  begin  the  mode  of  coercion  ? 

I really  don't  know  the  particular  day. 

Whether  Dr.  Willis  keeps  any  diary  of  his  proceedings  ? 

Not  before  the  7th  or  8th  day  I was  there,  as  1 believe. 

To  what  period  did  you  refer  when  you  faid,  before  your  laft  exami-r 
nation  there  had  been  continual  occafions  for  coercion,  chough  in  a 
different  mode? 

I believe  it  was  fo  when  I came,  and  for  fome  time  after  ; and  I under, 
flood  from  the  Pages,  it  had  been  fo  a confiderable  time  before. 

Whether  the  King  was  in  this  Hate  of  irritation,  requiring  coercion, 
at  or  about  the  time  you  was  examined  here  before? 

He  was  at  times,  not  always. 

Do  you  underhand  from  information  that,  previous  to  that  time,  the 
occafions  for  coercion  were  without  any  intermiffion  ? 

In  all  probability  there  mull  have  been  intermiftions. 

Whether  the  inllances  of  coercion,  in  whatever  mode,  were  more 
frequent  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  the  time  of  his  iafl  examination,  ,1 
than  they  have  been  lince? — Certainly  more  frequent. 

Whether  during  the  period  in  which  you  endeavoured  to  perfuade  and 
explain  what  particular  mode  of  coercion  mull  be  made  ufe  of,  and  to 
the  day  of  your  examination,  other  modes  of  coercion  were  made  ufe  of, 
and  more  frequently,  than  after  you  had  adopted  the  particular  mode  ( 

Certainly. 

Whether,  at  the  time  of  your  examination  before  the  former  Committee 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  particular  mode  of  coercion  now  alluded 
to  by  you  had  been  reforted  to  ? — 1 really  don’t  know. 

' z 


Whether, 
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Whether,  if  the  Irritation  had  in  a great  meafure  fubfided  in  confe- 
rence of  the  ordinary  modes  of  cotiftraint  ufed  upon  his  Majefiy,  you 
would  have  thought  it  necelfary  to  have  reforted  to  the  particular  mode? 

If  I had  been  confident  of  iucceedingas  well  without,  certainly  I Ihould 
not  have  recurred  to  that  mode,  for  many  reafons. 

Quefiion  repeated. 

No,  certainly  not. 

Whether  means  of  Wronger  coercion  have  not  been  ufed  fince  your  lad 
examination  than  before? 

Certainly,  a more  firm  coercion,  b»t  not  fo  teizing  to  the  patient,  and 
therefore  ufed. 

Whether  you  can  now  inform  the  Committee,  or  can  by  to-morrow 
enable  yourieif  to  inform  them,  when,  and  how  often,  coercion  has  been 
ufed  iince  your  lad  examination  ? 

I believe  I could  not ; I will  endeavour  to  do  it,  but  I have  no  idea  that 
I can. 


When  did  you  laft  ufe  means  of  coercion  to  your  patient? 
Either  Saturday  or  Sunday,  I do  not  recoiled  which. 


Whether  there  has  been  any  dired,  or  indired,  attempt  made  by  any  of 
the  Phyficians,  at  any  time,  to  controul  or  influence  you  with  refped  to 
the  account  to  be  given  of  his  Majefty’s  fituation  ? 

I have  once  or  twice  refu fed  to  fign  the  certificate,  thinking  his  Majefty 
was  better  than  the  certificate  implied. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  fign  ? 

I perfifted  in  the  refufal  till  it  was  altered,  and  then  I did  fign  it;  but 
latterly  I have  fcarcely  readj  it  over,  and  did  not  mind  whether  it  was 
exadly  agreeable  to  my  opinion  or  not,  rather  than  have  any  words. 

Did  you  in  the  infiances  to  which  you  refer,  differ  in  opinion  from  all 
the  other  Phyficians  attending? 

The  two  Phyficians  prefent  I differed  from  ; there  are  but  two  attend- 
ing in  the  morning  to  fign  it,  except  my  fon. 


Do  you  mean  that  this  was  fuch  a difference  of  opinion  that  frequently 
happens  among  medical  men  upon  the  ftate  of  the  patient  ? 

Very  frequently;  but  more  likely  in  this  cafe,  where  the  other  two 
Phyficians  have  fcarce  feen  a patient  in  this  way  for  an  hour  together ; and 
I have  attended  various  patients  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  known  the  effeft 
of  method  and  medicine  every  hour. 


What  means  did  you  ufe  to  perfuade  the  Phyficians  to  alter  the  account, 
and  adopt  your  opinion  ? 

That  if  I had  a patient  at  home  that  had  pafTed  fo  many  hours  in  fuch 
a ftate,  I fhould  conclude  that  patient  was  better. 


Did  Dr.  Willis  ufe  any  other  means  than  arguments  of  that  kind  - did 
hold  out  any  idea  of  pleaiing,  or  difpleafing,  confiderable  perfons  } 

No,  none  at  all. 


Are  you  Cure  that  on  Friday  laft,  the  ad  of  January,  you  did  not  ufe 

1 will  not  be  fure  that  I might  not  fay  the  alteration  that  was  fent  down 
by  a certain  Perfonage  was  not  worth  while  difputing,  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  1 thought  it  nearer  thetruih;  for  Dr.  Warren  did  hold  out 
tfut  he  mould  think  no  perion  better,  till  they  were  perfectly  well  under 

• B ' fuch 
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fuch  an  indifpolition.  I alked  the  Dodor,  if  a perfon,  fo  indifpofed, 
frtouid  not  fay  one  fen  fib  le  word  in  24  hours,  and  the  next  24  hours  fay 
but  one  word,  that  he  would  not  fay,  if  he  was  not  indifpofed,  whether 
he  would  not  think  him  better  ; and  lie  told  me — No. 

When  you  anfwered  the  la  ft  cjuqftion  butone,  had  you  in  your  memory 
the  circumltance  you  have  mentioned  ? 

I had  not;  I do  not  know  that  1 certainly  did  fay  it;  but  I thought  it, 
and  very  likely  might  fay  it. 

Whether  thofe  alterations  fent  down  by  a certain  Perfonage,  were,  or 
were  not,  luggefted  by  you  ? 

They  certainly  were  not ; they  were  brought  down  by  two  Ladies.— 
The  paper,  as  lent  up,  was  concerted  among  the  Phylicians  then  pre- 
fent ; was  carried  up,  I believe,  by  General  Gordon,  and  was  returned  by 
the  two  Ladies,  I believe. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  alterations  were  made  on  the  fame  paper 
on  which  the  account  was  drawn  up  by  the  Doctors,  or  on  different  paper 
fent  down  ? ‘ * 

As  well  as  I remember,  it  was  not  altered  at  all;  but  propofed  by  the 
Ladies  to  be  altered.  I believe  the  alterations  were  not  adopted  ; I am 
not  lure,  but  1 think  not.  i believe  the  account  went  to  St.  James’s  in 
the  fame  form.  1 really  do  not  charge  my  memory  with  it;  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  me  to  remember. 

Whether  the  converfation  you  ftate  to  have  palled  between  you  and  Dr. 
Warren,  palled  when  you  were  alone  or  before  witnelfes ? 

Before  thofe  Ladies  and  the  Phyftcian,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons,  I do 
not  remember  which,  and  my  own  fon. 

Whether  Dr.  Willis  does  not  conceive  the  account  fent  to  St.  James’s 
to  purport  to  contain  the  true  and  exad  opinion  of  the  Phylicians  who  fign 
it,  upon  the  ftate  of  his  Majeity’s  health? 

Yes ; as  well  as  three  can  agree  in  opinion. 

Do  you  mean  to  fry,  that  you  figned  your  name  to  any  llatement  of 
the  King’s  lituation  to  which  you  do  not  agree? 

If  it  was  not  fo  favourable  as  I thought,  1 figned  it,  rather  than  have 
any  difpute. 

Then,  in  point  of  faff,  have  you  figned  accounts  of  the  King’s  health, 
which  in  your  own  mind  and  confcience you  did  not  believe  to  be  correct? 

1 believe  no  three  Phylicians  ever  writ  a prelbription  for  a patient  that 
was  cxadly  conformable  to  each  of  their  wilhes. 

Whether  you  confider  the  account  fent  to  St.  James’s  as  a prescription,  j 
or  as  a llatement  of  fads? 

As  a llatement  of  fads,  as  near  as  we  could  agree. 

Do  you  mean  to  fay,  that  it  is  ufual  for  Phylicians  to  lign  their  names  , 
to  ftatements  of  fads,  which  they  were  not  lure  are  true  and  corred,  for 
the  fake  of  agreement? 

I have  been  told,  by  the  Phylicians  here,  that  the  opinion  of  one  fhould 
give  way  to  the  other  two  ; and  that  tiiey  were  furpriied  1 ihould  heiitate 
about  it. 

Do  you  mean  by  the  Phylicians  now  attending  his  Majefty  ? — Yes. 

Name  the  Phylicians  from  whom  you  received* that  information? 

Sir  Lucas  Pepysand  Dr.  Warren. 

Are 
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Arc  the  Committee  to  undertone!  that  the  public  have  been,  in  any 
meafure,  deceived  by  thole  accounts  Tent  to  St.  James’s,  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Willis’s  name  was  concerned  ? 

1 have  done  my  utmoft  to  prevent  their  being  deceived. 

What  do  you  mean  by  having  done  your  utmoft  ? 

I argued  with  the  Phyiicians  as  much  as  1 could  for  other  words  to  be 
put  in,  but  in  vain. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  alteration,  which  you  dated  to  Dr.  War- 
ren not  to  be  worth  difputing,  was  a material  one? 

Jt  1 had  thought  it  worth  difputing,  I fhould  have  thought  it  a 
material  one. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  alteration  was  ? 

I cannot  anfwer  that,  but  it  may  be  known. 

- Whether  you  have,  at  any  time,  made  any  complaint  or  proteft  to  any 
perfon  in  authority  about  the  King,  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s  minifters, 
upon  the  fulled  of  the  accounts  fent  to  St.  James’s,  or  given  them  in- 
formation that  fuch  accounts  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  correct, 
as  far  as  your  name  was  concerned  ? 

I do  not  remember  any  thing  at  all  about  it. 

How  many  hours  in  a day  is  it  ufual  for  you  to  be  in  perfonal  attend- 
ance on  his  Majefty  ? 

1 cannot  tell — four  or  fix  hours  perhaps,  according  as  his  Majefty  is 
employed.  * 

Who  are  the  other  medical  perfons  that  are  ufually  in  conftant  at- 
tendance on  his  Majefty? 

No  medical  perfon  fits  up  with  his  Majefty— one  of  the  pages,  and  one 
of  my  lervants,  are  in  the  room  with  him  ; and  in  the  anti-room,  one  of 
each,  who  change  every  two  hours,  if  they  find  it  convenient. 

What  is  his  Majefty’s  ftate  this  day  ? 

I have  not  feen  him  fincethe  morning  ; he  had  a very  good  night,  and 
was  yefterday  better  ;han  ever  I favv  him,  and  was  calm  this  morning. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a greater  appearance  of  rational  interval 
yefterday,  than  at  any  other  timer Yes. 

Was  there  lefs  irritation  yefterday  than  before? 

A great  deal  lefs — he  read  and  attended  to  reading  for  an  hour 
together. 

Do  you  now  confider  the  irritation  to  have  in  a great  meafure  fubfided  ? 

He  is  ftill  exceedingly  irritable. 

Whether  you  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yefterday,  any  account  of 
the  King’s  ftate? 

I believe  I did  on  Monday. 

Whether  you  do  not  confider  the  fubfiding  of  the  irritation,  as  a 
neceiTary  prelude  to  fymptoms  of  convalefcence  ? 

1 do.  His  Majefty  is  not  now  fo  irritable  as  he  was,  nor  does  the 
confequence  of  tne  irritability  continue  a tenth  part  fo  lon^ — not  nearly 
fo  irritable  as  at  the  time  of  my  lalt  examination. 

Withdrew. 

® 2 Doctor 
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Do&or  RICHARD  WARREN  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  Hate  of  his  Majedy’s  health  does,  or 
does  not,  continue  to  be  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majedy  incapable  either  of 
coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  r 

Incapable. 

What  -hopes  does  Dr.  Warren  now  entertain  of  his  Majedy’s 
recovery  ? 

My  hopes  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery  Hand  upon  the  fame  foundation  as 
they  did  when  I was  examined  before,  excepting  that  a little  more  time 
has  palled,  which  does  not  add  to  my  hopes,  but  is  fo  little  that  it  hardly 
ought  to  fubtradl  from  them. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  now  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conje&ure,  of 
the  time  that  his  Majedy’s  illnefs  is  likely  to  lad  ?.—■  No. 

Whether,  in  his  Majedy’s  diforder.  Dr.  Warren  fees  any  prefent  figns 
of  convalefcence  ? No. 

# Whether  there  has  been  any  ceflation  of  the  King’s  diforder  at  any 
time  fince  its  commencement? 

No,  as  far  as  I can  judge.  1 vifit  his  Majedy  every  other  morning,  con*, 
verle  with  him  as  long  as  I think  it  neceflary,  and  form  a judgment  of 
the  then  date  of  his  Majedy  from  the  knowledge  which  1 obtain  from 
converting  with  him  : — The  red  of  my  knowledge  of  his  Majedy’s  date 
is  obtained  from  the  information  given  by  the  Phyfician  who  has  attend- 
ed from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  the  time  1 get  to  Kevv,  and 
from  Dr.  Willis  and  his  fon,  and  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Battifcombe,  one  or  other 
of  whom  are  condantly  in  the  houfe  in  attendance.  From  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  and  information  thus  obtained,  I conclude  that  there  has 
been  no  ceffation  of  his  Majedy’s  complaint. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  thinks  that  the  information  he  gathers  from 
thofe  gentlemen  is  material  to  the  forming  of  his  judgment  ? 

I hefe  gentlemen  have  attended  his  Majedy  from  the  beginning  of  his 
allnels  till  this  minute,  were  about  him  before  he  was  ill,  and  are  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  his  Majedy,  and  are  very  intelligent  per- 
fons : — From  thefe  circumdances  I conclude  that  they  are  very  compe- 
tent judges  how  far  his  Majedy’s  prefent  date  deviates  from  his  former. 

Do  you  confider  them  as  competent  judges  of  the  progrefs  of  his 
recovery  ? Yes. 

i 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Warren  has  underdood  from  Dr.  Willis,  or  others,  t' 
that  his  Majedy  has  been  in  a rational  date  ?— No. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  know,  whether  the  majority  of  thofe  who,  at  his 
Majedy’s  time  of  life,  have  been  afdidted  with  the  diforder  his  Majedy 
labours  under,  have  recovered  ? 

I have  been  making  an  enquiry  lately,  in  order  to  fatisfy  my  own 
curiofity  refpe&ing  this  quedion  ; and  1 believe  it  will  be  dill  two  days 
before  I can  give  a fatisfa&ory  anfwer. 

Where  are  you  making  that  enquiry  ? 

By  examining  the  books  of  Bethlehem-hofpital. 
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What  circumHances,  in  your  judgment,  would  conftitute  a ceffution. 
of  his  Majefly’s  complaint,  as  contra-diHinguiihed  from  a cure? 

My  rule  of  judging  whether  a perfon  in  this  fituation  is  recovering,  is 
as  follows  : — If  the  patient  recovers  his  reafon,  or  becomes  himfelf  again, 
only  for  an  hour,  I pronounce  that  the  complaint  has  ceafed,  and  that 
he  is  mending;  if  the  next  day,  or  any  fhort  time  afterwards,  the  interval 
becomes  two  hours,  I pronounce  him  better  ; if  the  interval  becomes 
longer  and  longer,  I pronounce  him  advancing  in  his  cure. 

What  circumllances,  in  Dr.  Warren’s  judgment,  form  a cure? 

The  patient  remaining  perfectly  himfelf,  without  any  return  of  his 
former  complaint. 

If  the  patient  appeared  to  be  perfedly  himfelf,  for  a fmaller  term  than 
an  hour,  would  Dr.  Warren  confider  him  in  a Hate  of  amendment? 

Certainly  I fhould,  if  the  Hate  of  the  patient  during  that  time  could 
be  accurately  afcertained. 

Whether  thofe  circumHances,  which  in  your  judgment  would  form  a 
ceffation  of  his  MajeHy’s  complaint,  ought  to  be  considered,  in  your 
judgment,  as  figns  of  convalefcence  ? 

Certainly. 

Whether  the  Gentlemen  you  have  named,  namely,  the  Phyficians 
Apothecaries,  and  Surgeons,  are  perfons  who,  in  your  judgment,  have 
made  this  branch  of  phyfick  their  particular  Hudy  ? 

1 do  not  know  that  they  have.  Withdrew. 


Doaor  WARREN  called  in  again,  and  defires  to  add  to  his  Anfwer  to 
the  laH  Queflion  but  two,  thefe  words—-  But  if  the  interval  does  not 
“ mcreale,  no  Hrefs  muH  be  laid  upon  it  at  all.” 

If  a patient  mnis  MajeHy’s  diforder  did  not  foon  recover  under  Do&or 
iren  s care  (Doctor  Warren  receiving  his  information  as  to  the  Bids 
of  hio  patient  s cafe,  from  Gentlemen  whom  he  did  not  know  to  have 

made  this  branch  of  medicine  their  particular  Hudy)  would  not  Dodor 

maTt-h  lt,hlSfdut>;.t0  caI1  i?  perfons  whom  he  did  know  to  have 
made  tills  branch  of  medicine  their  particular  ftudy? 

No  nd  on  that  account.  Dodor  Warren,  and  all  other  Phyficians 
are  obliged  to  receive  their  accounts  of  facts  from  nurfes,  and  other  un- 
cientijie  perfons ; and  if  they  are  people  of  common  fenfe,  they  are  able 
to  give  a very  good  account  of  fads ; from  the  fads  as  related  by  them 
the  Phyf.ctan  m aft  form  his  judgment,  aflifted  by  the  knowledge  which 
he  acquires  by  vifiting  and  examining  the  patient  himfelf.  & 

Whether  in  point  of  fad,  where  perfons  in  the  diforder  under  which 

clre  1 he  1?  ab°UrV  have  n0t  foon  rec°vered  under  Doctor  Warren’s  foie 
c-re,  he  has  not  always,  or  generally,  called  in  perfons  who  made  this 
branch  of  medicine  their  particular  ftudy  ? P thlS 

Yes.,  if  the  patients  could  afford  it. 

hasWnofoeftenenrCiaeft  1^.  ^ patientS  COuld  afford  !t>  Warren 

this  branch  of  rm-HV  ^ ^at.u'nt5  ?°  the  ca,e  perfons  who  have  made 
coniundion  'tfr  particular  ftudy,  than  he  has  attended  in 

covered  under  his  foie  care  ? ^ i,erions'  lf  theX  have  not  f“On  re- 

Yes,  oftencr. 


Wh-’ 
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Whether,  as  Dodlor  Warren  has  anfwered  the  lad  queftion  affirma- 
tively, he  has  not  been  determined  fo  to  aft,  by  a convidlion  that,  where 
the  circum dances  of  a patient  would  admit  of  that  mode  of  treatment, 
that  fuch  mode  of  treatment  was  the  bed  which  his  confcientious  judg- 
ment could  didlate  ? 

This  mode  of  treatment  has  often  arifen  from  neceffity,  as  it  was  re- 
quifite,  for  the  good  of  the  patient,  that  he  Ihould  be  removed  to  a 
didance  from  town,  where  it  was  impoffible  for  Dodlor  Warren  to  attend 
with  regularity,  confident  with  his  ufual  bufinefs : this  removal  was  ne- 
cedary  for  the  fake  of  quiet  and  other  conveniencies,  which  the  patient 
could  not  have  in  town  ; fometimes  from  the  neceffity  of  coercion,  which 
Dodlor  Warren  has  no  means  of  applying  ; fometimes  for  the  fake  of 
particular  nurfes  and  keepers,  which  Dodlor  Warren  does  not  furniffi  ; 
and  from  that  diffidence  which  Dodlor  Warren  ought  always  to  have  in 
himfelf  when  his  patients  do  not  recover  as  foon  as  can  reafonably  be 
cxpedted. 

Kas  that  diffidence  led  Dr.  Warren  to  place  patients,  who  have  not 
foon  recovered,  under  the  care  of  perfons  who  have  made  this  branch  of 
medicine  their  particular  iludy  ? 

Sometimes. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  mean  to  fay,  that  perfons  who  have  made  this  branch 
of  medicine  their  particular  dudy,  and  who  follow  that  branch  of  me- 
dicine principally,  are  not  better  judges  of  the  diforder,  but  have  only- 
better  conveniences  for  the  management  of  perfons  labouring  under  it, 
than  Phyiicians  who  pradlife  medicine  generally,  without  particular  ap- 
plication to  this  branch  of  it  ? 

Provided  their  parts  and  intelledlual  powers  are  equal  to  their  bufinefs, 
they  will  become  more  expert  in  the  curing  of  this  complaint  than  other 
Phyficians ; otherwife  they  will  deferve  no  preference  but  for  the  con- 
veniences they  provide  for  their  patients. 

Whether  the  fame  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  Phyficians  who  have  not 
made  that  branch  of  medicine  their  particular  dudy,  if  their  parts  and 
intelledlual  powers  are  not  equal  to  their  bulinefs? 

Certainly. 

Whether,  if  nine  perfons  out  of  ten,  placed  under  the  care  of  a perfon 
who  had  made  this  branch  of  medicine  his  particular  dudy,  had  recover- 
ed, if  they  were  placed  under  his  care  within  three  months  after  they 
had  begun  to  be  afflidled  with  the  diforder,  Dodlor  Warren  would  not 
deem  fuch  perfon,  either  very  lkilful  or  very  fuccefsful  ? 

If  he  was  a fenfible  man  1 fliould  deem  him  lkilful,  if  he  was  not,  I 
Ihould  deem  him  fuccefsful. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  has  not  underdood  from  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  that 
fince  his  former  examination,  he  thinks  his  Majedy  more  likely  tore- 
cover,  than  he  did  at  the  time  of  that  examination  ? 

There  was  one  evening,  lefs  than  a fortnight  fince,  that  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys  faid,  he  obferved  his  Majedy  talked  more  like  a reafonable  man; 
but  this  appearance  was  fo  totally  gone  a few  hours  afterwards,  that  [ 
had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a mifapprehenfion  in  Sir  Lucas,  arifmg  from 

his  zeal. 


Has 
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Has  Dr.  Warren  any  renfon  to  believe,  that  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  is  Hill 
under  what  Dr.  Warren  calls  a mifapprehenfion  in  this  refpedl? 

I do  not  know  what  Sir  Lucas  now  thinks  of  his  opinion  of  that  night; 
but  his  opinion  yeiterday,  when  we  were  together  at  Kew,  was,  that  his 
Majefly  was  no  better. 


Has  Dr.  Warren  communicated  to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  his  reafons  for 
thinking  the  opinion  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  a mifapprehenfion  ? 

I do  not  know  whether  I gave  him  any  formal  reafons  on  the  fubjeft, 
but  1 know  that  I expreffed  my  doubts  about  it. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  has  not  underflood  from  Dr.  Willis,  that  he  was 
more  confirmed  lately,  in  his  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  than  he 
was  at  the  time  of  his  former  examination  before  the  Committee? 

Dr.  Willis  fpoke  very  fanguinely  of  a fpeedy  cure,  foon  after  the  time 
. of  his  former  examination  ; he  has  held  the  fame  language  ever  fince, 
but  fpoke  in  flronger  terms  of  amendment  being  adlually  obtained  lafi 
week,  than  at  any  other  time. 

Has  Dr.  Warren  ever  heard  from  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Dun- 
' lias,  and  Mr.  Battifcombe,  that  his  Majefly  is  in  a Hate  of  aflual  amend- 
ment as  to  intellect ; and  that  the  probability  of  his  recovery  is  greater 
now  than  at  the  time  Dr.  Warren  was  laH  examined  ? 

No. 

Has  Dr.  Warren  underflood,  on  the  contrary,  from  any  or  all  of  thefe 
Gentlemen,  that  his  Majefly  is  not  in  an  a&ual  Hate  of  amendment  as 
to  intellect  ; and  that  the  probability  of  his  recovery  is  not  greater  now 
than  at  the  time  Dr.  Warren  was  lafl  examined? 

from  fome  of  them  I have  heard  that  his  Majefly  is  not  in  a Hate 
of  amendment ; but  I have  not  talked  to  them  upon  the  probability  of 
cure,  my  difeourfe  with  them  being  chiefly  confined  to  fadfs. 

Has  Dr.  Warren  ever  heard  from  any  of  thefe  Gentlemen,  that  there 
has  at  any  time  been  any  return  of  rcafon  in  his  Majefly  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  his  diforder? 

• No. 


Has  Dr.  Warren  known  any  inflance  of  any  Phyfician,  or  other  per- 
fon  attending  on  his  Majefly,  fending  any  written  account  of  his  Majefly’s 
fltuation,  Hating  his  Majefly  to  have  been  in  a calm  and  mended  Hate, 
at  a time  when  he  (Dr.  Warren)  had  reafon  to  know  that  his  Majefly’s 
fltuation  and  ftate  were  the  reverie  ? 

Dr.  Willis  has  written  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  exprefling  his 
Majefly  to  be  much  better  than  I apprehended  his  Majefly  to  be  at  that 
time,  declaring  progrefs  in  cure  that  I could  not  difeover. 


Has  Dr.  Warren  had  any  difeourfe,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with 

Dr.  Willis,  rgjpeding  any  other  letter,  of  the  fame  defeription,  to  any 
other  perfon  ? ' . 


1 was  informed  that  Dr.  Willis  wrote  fuch  a letter,  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  the  day  of  the  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; I fpoke  to 
Dr.  Willis  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  letter  the  next  morning,  and  told  him 
that  he  did  wrong  to  write  fuch  an  account,  when  it  was  not  true  : I 
afterwards  enquired,  and  could  not  find  that  the  Dodtor  had  written 
fuch  a letter,  and  told  him  that  1 had  done  him  an  injury  in  charging 
him  with  it,  as  I could  not  prove  it. 
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Does 
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Does  Dr.  Warreft  recoiled  to  whom  that  letter  was  fuppofed  to  be 

written  ? 

The  report  was,  that  it  was  written  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  recoiled  from  whom  he  received  that  information  ? 

There  was  a report  current  throughout  the  town  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  read 
fuch  a letter  at  White’s,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  recoiled  only  the  current  report,  but  not  any  parti- 
cular perfon  from  whom  he  heard  it? 

Indeed  I cannot  recoiled  any  particular  perfon. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  recoiled  what  was  ftated  to  be  the  fubftance  of  that 
fuppofed  letter? 

In  general  terms,  that  his-Majeily  was  greatly  better,  and  was  likely 
to  be  fpeedily  well. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  recoiled  in  what  terms  he  Hated  to  Dr.  Willis  his 
difapprobation  of  his  writing  fuch  a letter,  or  the  fubftance  of  them  ? 

That,  as  his  Majefty  \yas  remarkably  bad,  and  under  coercion  that 
night,  he  could  confider  it  only  as  a political  letter,  which  he  thought 
wrong  from  a phyfician. 

When  did  Dr.  Warren  tell  Dr.  Willis,  that  he  had  done  him  an  injury 
in  charging  him  with  having  written  fuch  a letter? 

To  the  bed  of  my  recolledion,  it  was  the  next  time  of  my  going  to 
Kew  after  I had  charged  him  with  writing  it,  which,  if  fo,  mull  have 
been  the  fecond  day  after  the  charge. 

Had  Dr.  Warren  then  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  original  let- 
ters written  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  day  of  the  debate  to  which  he  alluded, 
and  on  the  following  day  ? 

I had  feen  a letter,  written,  as  I thought,  by  Dr.  Willis’s  fon,  dated 
at  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  debate — I 
do  not  know  whether  1 faw  a letter  written  the  day  after  or  not. — I be- 
lieve I might  have  done  fo  if  1 pleafed. 

Whether  the  letter  which  Dr.  Warren  did  fee,  did  contain  a juft  de- 
scription of  his  Majefty’s  fituation,  according  to  Dr.  Warren’s  opinion  ? 

When  I came  to  Kew  the  morning  following,  I was  informed  by  Dw- 
Willis  that  his  Majefty  had  had  a violent  paroxyfm  that  night,  which 
came  on  at  feven  o’clock  the  evening  preceding;  but  how  his  Majefty 
exactly  was  at  half  an  hour  after  five,  I do  not  know. 

Whether  the  letter,  dated  at  half  an  hour  after  five,  gave  a favourable 
account  of  his  Majefty  ? 

To  the  bell  of  my  recolledion  it  contained  a favourable  account.' 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  had  any  information  given  him  of  the  time 
when  this  letter  was  received? 

1 do  not  remember  that  1 had. 

Did  Dr.  Warren  underftand,  from  any  of  the  other  attendants  on  his 
Majefty,  that  his  Majefty  had  been,  in  any  part  of  that  day,  in  a par- 
ticular amended  ftate  ? 

No. 

Did  Dr.  Willis  make  any  reply,  when  Dr.  Warren  told  him  he  had 
done  wrong  to  write  fuch  a letter,  when  it  was  not  true  ? 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Willis,  by  his  behaviour,  appeared  to  me  at  that  time  to  own  it. 


Why  Dr.  Warren  thought  it  neceffary  to  acknowledge  afterwards  to 
Dr.  Willis  that  he  had  done  him  an  injury  ? 

Becaufe  Dr.  Willis  complained  that  I had  charged  him  with  a fad  that 
was  not  true. — I made  all  the  enquiry  I could  to  find  out  the  truth,  and 
dilcovered  that  a letter  had  been  written  at  half  an  hour  after  five,  but 
could  not  difcover  that  a letter  had  been  written  at  twelve  at  night,  and 
confequently  concluded  that  there  had  been  an  error  with  refped  to  the 
time;  and  therefore  that  I had  done  him  wrong  in  charging  him  with 
writing  it  at  twelve,  and  took  the  iirft  opportunity  of  retracting  what  X 
had  faid. 

What  enquiry  did  Dr.  Warren  make,  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  me  of  Dr.  Willis’s  complaint,  and  faid 
he  would  write  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from  Dr. 
Willis  on  that  day ; Mr.  Pitt  lent  them,  and  the  Chancellor  fhewed  them 
to  me. 


Did  Dr.  Warren  fee  Mr.  Pitt’s  anfwer  to  the  Chancellor  ? 

Yes. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  underhand,  upon  recolijedion,  that  the  circumftan- 
ces  which  fatisfied  him  that  the  letter  had  not  been  written  as  fuppofed,. 
were  produced  in  confequence  of  his  enquiry,  or  of  an  enquiry  made  in 
his  name,  or  in  confequence  of  Dr.  Willis’s  reprefentation  on  his  uneafi- 
nefs  upon  what  had  palled  with  Dr.  Warren  ? 

I fuppofe  the  letters  were  produced  in  confequence  of  mv  wifh  to  afcer- 
tain  the  truth. 

When  complaint  was  made  to  Dr.  Warren,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Willis 
did  Dr.  Warren  make  any  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  fad  ofthofe  per- 
fons  from  whom  he  received  the  information  that  fuch  fad  exilted  ? ^ 

The  Chancellor  faid,  the  only  way  to  find  the  truth,  was  to  fend  to 

Mr.  Pitt  tor  the  letters. — I do  not  know  of  w'hom  I received  the  in- 
formation. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  ever  faw  any  paper,  purporting  to  be  a copy  of 
this  letter  fuppoled  to  be  written  at  twelve  0’cbck‘ac  nio-ht  and  if  hp  d iH 
by  whom  the  fame  was  ihewn  to  him  ? - ° * 

do  not  recoiled  that  lever  Jaw  a paper,  purporting  to  be  a copy 


Can  Dr.  Warren  take  upon  himfelf  to  fay,  that  he  never  did  fee  mv 

paper,  purporting  to  be  a copy  of  the  letter  fuppofed  to  be  written  U 
twelve  o clock  at  night  ? 

No,  I do  not  recoiled  that  I did. 

Did  Dr.  Warren  ever  hear  any  perfon,  whofe  name  he  could  mention 

fay  that  Ik  had  a copy  of  a letter  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Willis  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  twelve  o’clock  that  night? 

No.  * 


Dr.  Warren  having  faid,  that  a letter  of  Dr.  Willis’s  to  the  Prince  of 
Vales  contained  a more  favourable  account  than  he  thought  His  Mi- 
elly  s fnuation  jurtified,  does  Dr.  Warren  mean  to  fay,  that  fuch  letter 
.on tamed  a more  iavourable  account  than  Dr.  Willis  believed  to  be 

it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  fay  what  Dr.  Willis  believes. 

C ’ Dr, 
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Dr.  Warren  having  faid,  that  in  a cafe  where  nine  out  of  ten  patients 
placed  under  the  care  of  a Phyjician,  who  has  applied  himfelf  to  a par- 
ticular branch  of  medicine,  within  three  months  from  the  commencement 
of  their  diforder,  have  been  cured,  he  Ihould  deem  fuch  Phyfician  fkilful, 
if  he  was  a fenfible  man,  and  if  not,  fhould  think  him  only  fuccefsful  ; 
whether,  if  luch  luccefs  had  attended  that  Phyfician’s  practice  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  he  fhould  afcribe  it  to  good  fortune  only  ? 

1 here  is  no  other  way  of  judging  but  by  fuccefs;  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  that  judgment  is  right;  it  can  never  be  fuppofed,  that  an  igno- 
rant man  has  knowledge,  or  that  a man  who  has  no  rule  to  go  by  can  adt 
fyftematically,  be  his  luccefs  what  it  will. 


V\  hcther,  in  order  to  induce  Dr.  Warren  to  believe,  that,  for  tvventy- 
feven  years,  nine  perfons  out  of  ten  had  been  cured,  he  would  not  require 
ionic  otIkt  evidence  than  the  afTcrtions  of  the  man  pretending  to  have  per- 
formed fuch  cures  ? r 

J certainlv  ihould. 
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Vv  hether  tnere  has  been  any  direct  or  indirect  attempt  made  by  any  of 
the  1 hyiicians,  at  any’  time,  to  controul  or  infl uence  you  with  refpedt  to  the 
account  to  be  given  of  his  Majelly’s  fituation  ? 

Dr.  Willis,  on  I'  rid  ay  laH,  made  a very  unwarrantable  ufeofthe  name 
oi  a Great  Perlon  ; 1 call  it  unwarrantable,  becaufe  I cannot  believe  that 
he  could  have  authority  to  ufe  it  to  influence  me,  while  the  Report  to  be 
fent  to  St.  James’s  was  compofing. 

Will  Dr.  Warren  relate  the  circumftances  of  that  tranfadlion  ? 

The  Report  propofed  to  be  fent  was  written  thus: — €t  His  Majefty 
palled  yelterday  quietly,  has  had  a very  good  night,  and  is  calm  this 
morning.  ’ Dr.  Y\  illis  defired  that  fome  expreflion  might  be  made  ufe 
of.  indicating  that  his  M.  jelly  was  advanced  fince  the  day  before  in  his 
cure  ; I objected  to  this,  becaufe  1 had  ample  reafon,  from  my  converfa- 
tion  with  his  Majelty,and  from  the  information  which  1 had  received  from 
Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  to  think  the  contrary  true — Dr.  Willis  then  faid, 
“ a certain  Great  Perlon  will  not  fufler  it  to  go  fo,  and  it  will  fall  upon 
“ you.” 

.Are  you  fure  vou  are  cOrrcdl  in  thofe  words  ? 

1 believe  I am  ; I took  the  words  down  as  foon  as  I came  home — Dr. 
Reynolds  was  prelent  when  the  words  were  Ipoken. — I made  no  obferva- 
tion  to  Dr.  Willis  on  thofe  words  ; but,  after  talking  with  him  a little 
more  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  Majelly,  compofed,  together  with  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  iollowing  Report : — “His  Majelly  pafl’ed  yellerday  much  in  the 
lame  manner  as  he  did  the  day  before;  has  had  a very  good  night; 
4<  and  is  this  morning  as  he  was  yelterday.”  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Willis, 
find  Dr.  Warren,  figned  this  Report;  it  was  fent  up  Hairs,  and  was  re- 
turned, with  an  order  to  change  the  words,  c<  as  he  was  yelterday,”  into 
“ continues  to  mend.” — Dodtor  Warren  defired  the  honour  of  an  au- 
dience; and,  upon  Hating  his  renfons  why  no  amendment  had  taken 
place,  the  words,  “ continues  to  mend,”  were  given  up;  and  the  fen-,- 
rence,  “ is  this  morning  in  a comfor table  way,”  was  fubHitutcd  in  their 
place. 

When  Dr.  Willis  ufed  thefe  expreflions,  “ a certain  Great  Perfon  will 
not  fuffer  it  to  go  fo,  and  it  will  fall  upon  you;”  whether  Dr.  Warren 
underllood  thofe  words  to  convey  to  him,  that  a perfeverance  in  his  opi-. 
ni  n would  draw  upon  him  the  diipleafure  of  the  Great  Perfon  al- 


lude 


i 


d to  ? 

was  clear  that  Dr.  Willis  meant  I Ihould  think  fo. 
2 


Whether 
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Whether  the  fear  of  the  difpleafure  of  that  Great  Perfon  would,  or 
would  not,  be  a powerful  motive  ot  aClion  with  Dr.  W arren,  in  any  caie 
where  his  confcience  and  honour  did  not  prevent  him  paying  attention 
to  luch  a motive? it  moil  certainly  would. 

Were  the  words  Dr.  Warren  dated  to  have  been  given  up  immediately 
after  his  dating  his  objections  ? 

.After  I had  dated  my  objeTions,  and  fupported  them  with  leveral  ar- 
guments, the  words  were  given  up  ; and  upon  my  faying,  “ 1 hat  though 
*•'  his  Majedy  vvas  not  mended  dnee  yederday,  yet  that  he  was  in  acom- 
• < fortable  way  this  morning,  which  1 hoped  tended  to  a cure,  ’ the 
word  “ Comfortable”  was  immediately  adopted. 

Whether,  upon  Dr.  Warren’s  dating,  that  he  objcfled  to  thofe  words# 
they  were  immediately  given  up  ? or,  Whether  there  was  any  inclination 
fhewn  to  induce  Dr.  Warren  to  fign  the  altered  Report,  alter,  he  had  * 
dated  that  he  objected  to  the  alteration  ? 

There  was  no  inclination  fhewn  to  give  up  the  words,  till  the  word. 

“ Comfortable”  had  been  ufed. 

• Quedion  repeated. 

After  my  arguments  had  been  repeated,  and  feem  to  be  underdood, 
and  I had  added,  that  I had  received  information  from  one  ol  his  Majel- 
ty’s  attendants,  of  the  date  of  his  Majedy’s  health  that  morning,  the 
words  were  given  up. 

Whether  there  was  any  period,  after  the  witnefs  had  declared  that  he 
objected  to  the  alteration,  in  which  an  inclination  was  ihewn  to  induce 
him  to  fign  it  ? 

Till  1 was  completely  underdood. 

Does  the  witnefs  mean,  by  being  completely  underdood,  that  he  ob- 
jected, or  till  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founded  his  objections  were 
completely  underdood  ? 

Till  the  arguments  upon  which  I founded  my  objections  were  com- 
pletely underdood* 

Is  the  Committee  to  underdand  then,  that,  during  that  period  in  which 
it  was  underdood  that  Dr.  Warren  objected,  but  the  arguments  upon  which 
he  objected  were  not  underdood,  an  inclination  was  dill  fhewn  to  induce 
him  to  fign  the  altered  Report? 

The  Great  Perfon  feemed  to  be  fo  drongly  perluaded  that  there  was  a 
real  amendment  that  morning,  that  it  vvas  necedary  to  produce  feveral 
arguments  to  convince  that  perfon  to  the  contrary;  until  that  conviClion 
was  obtained,  there  appeared  an  expectation  that  I fhould  adopt  the 
words  “ continues  to  mend.” 

Is  the  Committee  to  underdand,  that  that  expectation  continued  to  ap- 
pear after  Dr.  Warren  had  dated  that  he  objected  to  the  alteration  ? 

in  the  interval  afterdating  that  I objected,  and  before  the  arguments 
had  been  dated,  that  expectation  appeared  to  continue. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  did,  or  did  not,  peremptorily  refufe  to  fign  the 
altered  Report  ? 

No;  — that  Great  Perfon  adopted  the  word  ‘‘comfortable,”  and  I 
immediately  retired  to  put  it  into  the  Report. 

Whether,  fubfequently  to  this  audience,  any  thing  paffed  relative  to 
this  tranfaCtion  ? 

Yes ; — Lady  Harcourt,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  followed  me  down 
flairs,  and  inquired  of  me,  who  the  perfon  was  from  whom  1 had  my  in- 
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]nhtJ,VC  f h's  Mai'fiy’s  health  that  morning?  I anfwered,  from 
Mr  Char  es  Hawkms.  When  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  appeared,  he  was 

k M ^hfT°!^eS,What  hehad  faid  to  that  morning  refpefling 
Majefty  s health  ? He  gave  them  an  account,  and  they  retired.  The 
next  time  that  1 went  down  to  Kew  I xyas  treated  with  marks  of  atten- 
tion and  refpeft  that  I had  not  received  for  fome  time  before. 

What  was  the  line  of  argument  employed  by  Dr.  Warren,  in  order  to 
convince  the  Great  Perfon  of  whom  he  has  fpoken,  that  in  the  King’s 
iituation  that  morning  there  was  no  real  amendment  ? 

Firft  of  all  I mention  the  rule  by  which  I judged  of  the  health  of  ner- 
fon,  m Ins  Majefty  s fnuation,  and  which  I have  given  in  the  former  part 

- if60  dr,evv  an  argument  from  the  converfation  I 
had  had  with  his  Majefty  without  mentioning  the  particulars  of  it.  I 
then  oblerved  his  Majefty  had  often  been  in  the  fame  ftate  without  its  re- 
maining many  hours  (which  turned  out  to  be  the  cafe  on  that  day  ) f 

ZCn  m0U,ght  an°ther  arSument  froni  ^ information  I had  received  from 
Mr.  Hawkins.  [Withdrew. 


JoviSy  8°  die  Januarii  1789. 

Sir  LUCAS  PEPYS  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

T^\  I D Sir  Lucas  Pepys  ever  endeavour  to  induce  Dr.  Willis  to  ilo-ri 

ReP°u-  feni  IO  S}'  James>s»  tefpedting  the  King’s  health,  which 
.Report  Dr.  Willis  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to  the  true  ftate  of  the  King’s 
fituation  ? 6 

The  only  converfation  which  appeared  at  all  like  altercation,  refpeft- 
ing  the  account  lent  to  St.  James’s,  was  whether  the  words  “ <very  good 
“ night,”  inftcad  of  “ good  night,”  ihould  be  put  in. 

Did  you  ever  te  l Dr.  \\  ilns  that  it  was  ufual  for  Phyficians  to  fign 
their  names  to  ftatements  of  fads,  which  they  are  not  fure  are  true  and 
ccrreft,  for  the  fake  of  agreement  ? . 

Certainly  never  but  upon  fuch  trifles  as  above  mentioned,  I ftated 
that  it  was  the  uiual  cullorn,  when  two  out  of  three  were  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion, for  the  third  to  acquiefce.  * 

/ f 

Does  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  mean,  that  thtpt  opinion  of  his  was  confined  to 
fuch  trifles  as  related  to  the  wording  of  nearly  the  fame  opinion? 

At  that  time  it  related  merely  to  thofe  words ; and  thbugh  I underftand 
differences 'of  opinion  have  arifen  about  wording  ihe  account  lent  to  St. 
James’s,  yet  when  I have  been  prefent  none  have  arifen. 

Did  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  ever  inform  Dr.  Willis,  that  the  opinion  or  me- 
dical judgment,  connected  with  any  flatement  of  fad  of  one  Phyfician, 
ihould  give  way  to  the  other  two,  and  that  ne  was  furprifed*  that  Dr. 
Willis  Ihould  hefitate  about  it? 

U n lei’s  the  word  (f<verj> ” above  mentioned,  may  be  confidered  as  con- 
nected with  a medical  fa<ft,  1 know  of  no  other  converfalion  upon  the 
LubjeCL 

Did  Sir  Lucas  Fepys  on  that  occasion  employ  any  vehement  perfuafion, 
fo  as  to  bring  on  words  or  alteration  w.th  Dr.  Willis,  fo  as  to  induce 
Dr.  Willis  to  fign  fuch  reports  againft  his  judgment,  in  order  to  avoid  fuch 
alteration  ? 

i was  writing  during  the  whole  time;  and  fo  far  from  ufing  vehement 
words,  Iadvifcd  him,  in  the  quieteil  manner,  to  avoid  all  altercation  about 

- trifles; 
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trifles;  and,  though  Sir  George  Baker  and  I were  two  opinions  againft 
one,  finding  Dr.  Willis  was  anxious  to  retain  the  word  “ very,”  Sir 
George  Baker  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  Report  went  as  Dr.  Willis  had 
defired  it. 

Whether  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  does  not  hold  himfelf  refponfible  in  his  cha- 
radder  to  the  public,  for  the  truth  of  the  Report  fent  to  St.  James’s,  to 
which  he  ligns  his  name  ? . 

Certainly  not  for  the  whole  truth  ; as  we  confider  it  as  unneceflary  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  her  MajeBy  and  the  red  of  the  family,  by  faying 
more  than  was  abfolutely  neccllary. 

WThether  you  do  not  hold  yourfelf  bound  to  fet  your  name  to.no  ac- 
count which  contains  any  thing  which  you  think  not  true? 

1 certainly  do. 

Whether,  if  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  happened  to  be  of  opinion,  upon  any 
morning,  that  the  words  **  continues  to  mend,”  would  be  an  apt  de- 
fcription  of  his  MajeBy’s  cafe,  and  Dr.  Warren  and  Sir  George  Baker 
Biould  think  the  words  “ his  MajeBy  is  in  a comfortable  way”  more 
proper,  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  hoped  that  that  had  a 
tendency  to  a cure.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  would  think  he  added  unwarrantably 
in  giving  up  the  words  “ continues  to  mend,”  and  agreeing  to  the  words 
ufed  by  the  other  two  Phyficians,  namely,  “ his  MajeBy  is  in  a comfort- 
“ able  way,”  thofe  words  being  fo  explained  as  to  their  tendency? 

It  is  impoffible  that  thofe  words,  “ comfortable  way,”  and,  (i  con- 

tinues  to  mend,”  could  have  the  fame  tendency,  and  be  of  the  fame 
import. 

Whether,  if  Dr.  Warren  had  ufed  thofe  words,  " his  Majefty  is  in  a 
“ comfortable  way  this  morning,  which  I hope  tends  to  a cure,”  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys  would  have  thought  he  added  unwarrantably  in  ufing  thofe 
words  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Phyficians,  fo  explaining  in  fadl 
their  fenfe  of  them  ? 

I fliould  have  thought  I had  added  unwarrantably  in  figning  my  name 
to  fuch  an  explanation,  which  could  never  be  an  explanation  of  “ con- 
“ tinues  to  mend.” 

Was  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  of  opinion,  the  day  before  yefterday,  that  he 
ought  to  have  no  better  hopes  of  his  Majeldy’s  recovery  than  he  had  when 
he  was  formerly  examined  here  ? 

1 Bated  yelterday,  that  the  hopes  of  recovery  muft  be  ftill  on  the  fame 
ground  upon  which  I had  Bated  them  to  be  at  the  former  examination  ; 
for,  though  I faw  occafionally  abatement  of  fymptoms,  I law  no  fymp- 
toms  of  approaching  convalefcence. 

Does  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  continue  to  think  this  morning  as  he  did  yeBer- 
day,  that,  all  the  circumBances  of  his  MajeBy’s  cafe  being  duly  attend- 
ed to,  he  can  conclude  with  more  certainty  that  his  MajeBy  will  recover, 
than  he  could  when  he  was  examined  before  the  former  Committee? 

Though  the  hopes  of  recovery  muB  have  been  the  fame,  yet,  from 
the  confideration  of  the  abatement  of  lymptoms,  I continue  in  the  opi- 
nion that  I was  yelterday,  that  I can  fpcak  with  more  certainty  of  the 
profpedd  of  his  MajeBy’s  recovery. 

Whether,  if  there  has  been  any  error  or  imperfedtion  in  the  accounts 
fent  to  St.  James  s,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  conceives  it  to  have  conBBed  in  re- 
prefenting  his  MajeBy’s  Bate  to  be  woife  than  it  is  ? 


Dircddly 
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A/r^’n0?' r -COnt.rary — 1 have  aIways  endeavoured  to  reprefent  his. 

s -fituation  in  the  molt  favourable  light. 

nether  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  confiders  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  care,  as 
Jar  as  depends  on  him,  that  the  Report  fent  to  St.  James’s  lhall  convey 
luch  an  account  as  may  not  tend  to  mi/lead  the  public,  refoefting  the 
ftate  of  his  Majelly’s  health?  t 6 

Till  after  the  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  everv  account' 
was  pur^fe^r  framed  to  give  the  public  no  fort  of  information  of  his 

aic  ^ fituation.  Since  that  period,  we  have  endeavoured,  as  much 
*S  poflible  to  reprefent  his  Majefty’s  fituation  as  favourable  as  noflible,  con- 
ill-lent  'Vi  th  truth,  though  without  mentioning  particular  cirC  urn  fiances. 

Whether  under  any  explanation  of  the  words  continues  to  mend,” 

Sir  Lucas  I epys  would  think  htmfelf  warranted  to  fign  a Report  contain- 
ing thofc  words,  if  he  was  not  convinced,  either  by  his  own  obferva. 
non,  or  the  information  of  others,  that  there  had  been  previous  hens 
or  amendment  as  leading  to  convalefccnce  ? ° 

Nothing  couid  induce  me  to  fign  the  words  " continues  to  mend/’ 
tmlels  1 had  from  my  own  cbfervation  difeovered  evident  fig  ns  of  gradual 
approaches  to  convalefccnce.,  under  any  explanation  whatfoever. 

When  Sir  Lucas  i epys  faid,  there  was  an  endeavour  to  reprefent  the 
Ring  s fituation  in  a favourable  light,  did  he  fpeak  of  the  Reports  fign- 
td  by  the  other  Phyficians,  or  more  particularly  of  thofe  figned  by  him- 

I am  fatisfied,  from  repeated  convei  fations  on  the  fubjeft,  that  the 
rell  of  the  I hyficians  concurred  with  me  in  always  endeavouring  to  give 
the  molt  favourable  account.  * ... 


Whether  you  know  when  the  order  mentioned  by  you  yeflerday,  that 

no  perfon  Should  be  admitted  without  the  leave  of  Dr.  Willis*  was 
lirlt  made  ? 

i cannot  juflly  fay  whether  it  was  five,  fix,  or  feven  days  ago,  but 
fomewherc  thereabouts.  As  hr  as  I can  recoiled,  it  mult  have  been  on 

Lriday  lall — I never  faw  it  till  I was  down  the  time  before  lall it  was 

when  I came  down  at  four  o’clock  on  Friday. 

Do  you  recoiled  the  terms  of  the  order  ? 

The  purport  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ordered  that  no  perfon  (hall  go  into  his 
M a jelly’s  apartment  without  the  leave  of  one  of  the  Dr.  Willis’s. 

Whether,  to  your  knowledge,  any  improper  perfons,  either  by  means 
pf  the  Phyficians,  or  of  others,  had  obtained  admillion  into  his  Majelly’s 
apartment,  to  make  the  ilfuing  fuch  an  order  neceflary  ? 

I know  of  no  perfon  having  been  admitted  into  his  Majelly’s  apart- 
ments, except  thofe  who  are  in  ulual  attendance  upon  him,  un1  els  Dr. 
Willis’s  fon,  the  Clergyman,  may  be  considered  as  fuch  ? 

Is  that  fon  a phyfician  ? — No. 

Whether  you  have  notobferved  that  patients  under  this  malady  may 
enjoy  a Hate  of  confiderable  bodily  health,  the  free  ufe  of  all  their 
bodily  organs,  and  of  all  their  bodily  functions,  and  yet  Hill  labour  under 
a mental  diltemper  — Undoubtedly. 

Whether  in  this  malady  there  may  not  be  a temporary  and  partial  ufe 
of  Undemanding,  when  at  the  fame  time  (he  genera]  mental  faculties 
continue  much  deranged  t 

Certainly.  , ’ ‘ ' Whether 
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Whether  or  no  the  perfons  who  are  ufed  to  the  difcipline  employed  ia 
this  malady,  and  to  the  means  of  coercion,  are  not  known  to  obtain  a 
contiderabie  dominion  over  the  perfons  under  their  care  ? 

Certainly. 

Whether  you  have  not  obferved,  that  the  favourable  circumftances 
which  occur  in  one  da y,  have  frequently  been  overturned  in  the  next? 

Continually.  Withdrew* 

Sir  G E O R G E BAKER  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  does,  or 
does  not,  continue  to  be  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majelty  incapable,  either 
of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

Certainly. 

What  hopes  does  Sir  George  Baker  now  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s 
recovery  ? 

My  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ftand  upon  the  fame  grounds  they 
did  when  I was  here  lalt. 

Can  Sir  George  Baker  now  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  con- 
jecture, of  the  time  that  his  Majefty’s  difeafe  is  likely  to  laft  ? 

I can  form  no  judgment  or  probable  conjecture,  with  refpeCt  to  tha 
continuance  of  the  difeale. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  Sir  George  Baker  fees  any  prefent 
figns  of  convalefcence: — —None. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  a majority  of  perfons,  who 
have  been  afflicted  with  thi$  malady  at  his  Majelly’s  time  of  life,  hav^ 
recovered  ? 

I can  only  anfwer  that  by  conjecture  ; I believe  not. 

Does  Sir  George  Baker  (all  the  circumftances  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe,, 
which  have fallen  within  his  obfervation,  being  duly  attended  to)  think 
the  chance  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  greater,  or  lei's,  than  it  was  at  the 
time  he  was  examined  before  the  former  Committee,  or  equal  to  what  it 
was,  in  his  judgment,  at  that  time? 

In  my  judgment  it  is  precifely  the  fame. 

Whether  you  confider  the  continuation  of  the  malady  four  weeks 
longer,  without  any  figns  of  convalefcence,  as  making  any  difference 
with  refpeCt  to  the  chance  of  recovery  •? 

My  experience  leads  me  to  anfwer,  that  it  makes  no  difference. 

Do  you  not  hold  yourfelf  refpo noble  in  your  charaCIer  to  the  public 
for  the  truth  of  the  Reports  fent  to  St.  James’s,  to  which  you  fign  your 
name? 

I have  never  figned  my  name  to  any  thing  that  I had  not  thought 
true,  or  very  near  true  : We  have  always  taken  it  in  the  moft  favourable 
light. 

Would  any  argument  or  motive  have  induced  you  to  fign  your  name 
to  a Ms  favourable  account  of  his  Majefty’s  fituatiqn  than,  in  your  own 
conviction  and  confcience,  you  thought  the  fact  was  ? 

Certainly  no;. 


Did 
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!Did  you  ever  endeavour  to  induce  Dr.  Willis  to  fign  any  account  of  his 
Majesty’s  health,  which  he  (Dr.  Willis)  declared  tiot  to  be  correct,  or 
fufticiently  favourable,  according  to  Dr.  Willis’s  opinion? — Never. 

Did  Sir  George  Baker  ever  inform  Dr.  Willis  that  it  was  ufual  for> 
Phyficians  to  fign  their  names  to  ftatements  of  fads,  which  they  were 
not  fure  were  true  and  correct,  for  the  fake  of  agreement? 

Never. — I fuppofe  I know  what  that  alludes  to. 

To  what  does  that  allude?* 

It  alludes  to  this: — One  morning,  when  the  Report  was  to  be  fent  to 
St.  James’s,  his  Majefty  was  reported  to  have  fie p t four  or  five  hours  I 
think — Dr.  Willis  infilled  that  the  Report  Ihould  run — “ His  Majefty 
“ has  had  a very  good  night.” — Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  was  there,  and 
myfelf,  faid  that  we  were  very  willing  to  fay  it  was  a good  night — Dr. 
Willis  peremptorily  infilled  that  it  Ihould  be  written  <f  A very  good 
‘‘  night othervvays  he  would  not  fign  it. — I faid  to  Dr.  Willis,  upon 
this  occafion,  I never  knew  an  inllance,  before  the  prefen t,  when,  in 
matters  of  no  importance,  one  Phyfician  drd  not  yield  to  two  ; however 
I will  have  no  difpute  with  you,  I will  allow  it  to  be  a very  good 
night. 

Then  you  confine  your  opinion,  that  one  Phyfician  Ihould  yield  to 
two  in  matters  of  little  or  no  importance  ? 1 do. 

On  whofe  report  and  authority  did  you  form  your  judgment,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  manner  in  which  his  Majefty  had  palled  the  night  ? 

On  the  report  and  authority  of  the  Pages,  the  Medical  Attendant, 
and  Dr.  Willis.  • 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  does  not  conceive,  that  if  the  fad  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  Majefty  palled  that  night  was  aifputed,  the  Medi- 
cal Attendant,  and  others,  from  whom  Sir  George  Baker  received  his 
information,  would  be  the  perfons  who  could  give  the  moft  correct 
account  of  that  fad  to  this  Committee  ? Certainly. 

w \ 

Do  you  recoiled  whether  the  Medical  Attendant,  or  other  perfons  at- 
tending, or  any  of  them,  faid  that  his  Majefty  did  oafs  a very  good  night  ? 

I really  cannot  recoiled — there  is  fo  little  difference  between  a good 
night,  and  a very  gx)d  night,  that  I did  not  think  it  wortli  charging 
my  memory. 

Sir  George  Baker  then  cannot  fay,  upon  recolledion,  that  they  did 
not  fay  that  his  Majefty  had  palfed  a very  good  night? 

I do  recoiled  that  Dr.  Willis’s  fon  did  ftate,  that  it  was  a very  good 
night ; as  to  the  others,  I cannot  recoiled. 

Did  Dr,  Willis’s  fon  fit  up  with  his  Majefty  ? 

1 really  do  not  know. 

Is  it  ufual  for  his  Majefty  to  be  attended  by  Dr.  W’illis’s  fon  through 
the  night  ? No. 

Does  Sir  George  Baker  conceive,  if  the  medical  attendant,  and  the 
other  perfons  wh®m  Sir  George  Baker  underilood  adualiy  to  have  at- 
tended 
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tended  his  Majeliy  through  the  night,  had  reported  to  him  that  his  Ma- 
jeily  had  had  a very  good  night,  that  he  thould  have  hefitated  to  have  fo 
Hated  it  in  the  account? 

I mull  obferve,  that  the  medical  attendants  do  not  fit  up  with  his  Ma- 
jefly,  fo  that  our  Report  depends  upon  the  Pages  and  Dr.  Willis’s  men. 

Whether  the  medical  attendants  are  perfons  who  could  give  the  moll 
correct  information  to  this  Committee,  of  the  fad  how  his  Majeliy  palled 
the  night? 

Certainly,  if  the  medical  attendant  did  not  lit  up,  he  could  not. 

Whether  you  do  not  think  that  thofe  four  medical  attendants  on  his 
Majeliy  are  capable  of  giving  information,  refpeding  his  Majelly’s  fitua- 
tion,  worthy  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion they  receive  from  his  Majeliy ’s  Phyficians? 

The  four  medical  attendants  are  very  fenfible  men ; each  of  them  Hays 
in  the  houi'e  24  hours  in  his  turn  ; and  I think  each  of  them  capable  of 
giving  this  Comrnittee  fatisfaClion  with  relped  to  any  quellions  they  may 
2lk. 

Whether  thofe  Gentlemen  have  not  frequent  accefs  to  his  Majeliy 
when  the  Phyficians  are  not  prefent? — They  have. 

Whether  they  do  not  examine  into  the  Hate  and  manner  in  which  his 
Majeliy  palfed  the  night,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phylicians  ? 

They  ufed  to  do  fo  till  lately. 

How  long  have  they  ceafed  to  do  fo,  and  upon  what  account? 

I think  it  was  laid  Saturday  morning,  that  I faw  a paper  lluck  up  over 
the  chimney  of  the  Pages  room,  with  an  order  to  this  effect : “ No  one, 
<tf  except  the  Pages,  is  allowed  to  go  to  his  Majeliy,  except  introduced  by 
*c  one  of  the  two  Dr.  Willis’s.” 

When  was  you  at  Kew  before  that  time  ? 

That  mull  be  Thurfday. 

/ t 

Was  the  paper  not  there  then? 

I did  not  fee  or  hear  of  it. 

Does  Sir  George  Baker  conceive  that  he  mull  have  heard  of  it,  if  any 
fuch  order  had  been  then  ilfued? 

I conceive  that  1 mult  have  heard  of  it. 

V 

Does  Sir  George  Baker  know  of  any  inllances  of  improper  perfons 
having  been  introduced  to  his  Majelly’s  apartment,  either  by  the  Phyli- 
cians or  others,  to  caufe  the  iffuing  of  that  order? — No. 

\ y „ • ' 

By  whofe  authority  was  that  order  ilfued  ? 

I alked  Dr.  Willis ; he  faid  that  he  wrote  it,  without  any  further 
anfwer. 

Did  Sir  George  Baker  converfe  with  any  of  the  medical  attendants 
refpeding  that  order,  or  underhand  from  them  that  they  were  excluded 
by  it  from  entering,  as  they  were  ufed  to  do,  his  Majelly’s  apartment, 
unlels  with  the  permilfion  of  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon  ? 

it  was  generally  underllood  by  the  Phylicians,  that  the  order  was  in- 
tended to  exclude  them  and  the  medical  attendants,  unlefs  introduced  by 
Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon. 

Did 
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Did  Sir  George  Baker  hear,  either  from  the  Phyficians,  or  from  any 
of  the  medical  attendants,  any  reafon  affigned,  as  the  probable  caufe  of 
•that  order  ? — No. 

Was  Sir  George  Baker  at  Kew  on  the  Friday  before  that  Saturday  ? 
No. 

If  there  has  been  any  error  or  imperfection  in  the  account  fent  to  St. 
James’s,  does  Sir  George  Baker  conceive  it  to  have  confided  in  reprefent- 
ing  his  Majefty’s  fituation  worfe  than  it  is? 

If  there  has  been  any  error  or  imperfection,  it  has  been  in  reprefenting 
hi?  Majefty’s  date  better  than  it  is. 

Is  it  ufual,  when  a patient  is  put  under  the  care  of  a perfon  who  has 
made  this  particular  branch  his  Itudv,  for  that  perfon  to  be  confulted  re- 
fpeCting  the  perfons  by  whom  the  patient  is  to  be  feen,  or  attended,  and 
the  time  ? 

When  I attend  a patient  with  Dr.  Munro,  he  and  I confult  and  fettle 
the  times  of  attendance — the  Apothecary  goes  in  without  his  leave — and 
there  is  a certain  attendant  or  two  always  with  the  patient. 

Whether  the  Phyficians,  or  fome  of  them,  fince  this  order  was  made, 
have  daily  feen  his  Majelty  ? 

Always,  with  Dodor  Willis. 

Whether,  previous  to  the  iffuing  of  that  order,  and  fince  Dr.  Willis 
has  been  attending  his  Majelty,  Sir  George  Baker  has  not  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  feeing  and  converfing  with  his  Majelty,  not  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon  ? 

When  his  Majelty  fird  came  from  Windfor  to  Kew,  I conceived  that  I 
was  at  liberty  to  vilit  his  Majedy  at  any  time;  but  afterwards  I found  it 
was  difagreeable  to  Dr.  Willis  that  1 {hould  go  in  without  him,  and  there- 
fore 1 have  of  late  very  feldom,  if  ever,  vifited  his  Majelty  but  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Willis. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  thinks  he  can  form  as  accurate  a judgment 
of  the  actual  date  of  his  Majedy,  from  converfing  with  his  Majedy  in  the 
prefence  of  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon;  as  when  allowed  to  converge  with  his 
Majedy  as  he  had  ufed  to  do  ? 

In  my  opinion,  it  makes  very  little  difference. 

Whether,  by  Dr.  Willis’s  advice,  a courfe  of  medicine  has  been  pre- 
fcribed  to  the  King,  different  from  that  which  had  been  previoufly  ufed, 
or  would  have  been  othcrwife  recommended  by  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians? 

No  medicine  has  been  given  the  King,  fince  Dr.  Willis’s  arrival,  but 
with  the  confent  of  the  other  Phyficians. 

Queftion  repeated. 

I believe  there  was  one  pill  of  calomel  given  to  the  King  by  Dr. 
Willis’s  defire,  but  I know  of  no  other. 

Whether  that  had  the  dedred  effect  in  promoting  his  Majefty’s  convale- 
scence ? 

It  had  the  common  effect  of  purges,  and  no  other. 

Whether  before  Dr.  Willis’s  arrival,  the  peculiar  mode  of  coercion  and 
management,  which  has  been  l'mce  ufed,  had  been  employed  in  the  fame 
way,  or  in  an  equal  degree? 

Neither  in  the  fame  way,  nor  in  an  equal  degree. 

Have  they  produced  that  effeft  towards  the  King’s  convalefcence, 
which  was  not  experienced  from  the  former  management  ? 


They 
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They  have  made  his  Majefty  quieter,  more  manageable;  but  I am 
not  fure  that  any  thing  has  been  done  by  them  towards  convalefcence. 

Is  Sir  George  Baker  lure  that  it  was  on  Saturday  the  3d  inilant, 
that  he  fir  ft  law  the  order  that  no  perfon  lhould  be  admitted  into  the 
King’s  apartment  without  the  leave  of  Dr.  Willis,  or  his  fon  ? 

iTis  a thing  1 would  not  take  my  oath  to,  but  1 believe  it  to  be  fo. 

Did  you  then  hear  that  any  difpute,  or  material  difference  of  opinion, 
had  taken  place  on  the  preceding  day,  between  Dr.  Willis  and  Dr. 
Warren  ? 

1 had  heard  it  before  I favv  the  paper,  and  that  it  happened  on  the 
Friday. 

Did  you  underftand  that  it  was  upon  the  information  received  from 
fome  of  the  medical  attendants,  who  had  then  accefs  to  his  Majefty ’s 
apartment,  that  Dr.  Warren  had  in  fome  meafure  fupported  the  opinion 
he  maintained? — l certainly  did. 

Do  you  recolledt  that  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins’s  authority  had  been 
quoted  by  Dr.  Warren,  on  that  occalion  ? 

I heard  that  it  had  been  quoted. 

Does  Sir  George  Baker  conceive,  that  Dr.  Warren,  or  himfelf,  or  any 
other  Phyfician  attending  his  Majefty,  would  now  be  deprived  of  the 
fame  means  of  information  relpedting  the  itate  of  his  Majefty  in  their 
ablence,  upon  which  Dr.  Warren  then  formed,  in  part,  his  judgment, 
unlefs  with  the  permiflion  or  conlcnt  of  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon  ? 

If  that  order,  fet  up  by  Dr,  Willis,  takes  place,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  of  thofe  medical  gentlemen  to  give  us  any  information. 

How  long  have  you  been  employed  as  Phyfician  to  his  Majefty? 

Ever  fince  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb — about  a year  and  a half,  I 
think. 


Has  Sir  George  Baker  attended  his  Majefty  only,  or  has  he  been  em- 
ployed in  attending  the  Royal  Family  ? 

Both  his  Majelty  and  all  the  Royal  Family:  I mean  the  Family  at 
Windfor,  and  at  Kew. 

1 

Is  Sir  George  Baker  now  employed  to  attend  on  the  Royal  Family  ? 
Only  the  King — not  the  Royal  Family. 


Whether  there  has  been  any  direft  or  indirect  attempt  made,  by  any  of 
the  Phyficians,  at  any  time,  to  controul  or  influence  you  with  refpeft  to 
the  account  to  be  given  of  his  Majefty ’s  fituation  ? 

None. 

Withdrew. 


Doctor  HENRY  REVEL  REYNOLDS  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  does,  or 
does  not,  continue  to  be  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majefty  incapable,  either 
of  coming  to  Parliament  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

It  does  render  him  incapable,  unqueltionably. 


What  hopes  does  Dr.  Reynolds  now  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  reco- 
very ? 

I think  there  are  the  fame  hopes  now  that  there  were  before  ; not  lei- 
certainly. 
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Can  Dr.  Reynolds  now  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjedure,  of 
the  time  that  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely  to  laft  ? 

No,  I cannot. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder.  Dr.  Reynolds  fees  any  prefent 
ligns  of  convalefcence  ? 

His  Majefty  is  more  quiet,  more  obfervant  of  the  admonition  of  his 
Medical  attendants,  in  perhaps  a hill  better  hate  of  general  health, 
which  are  favourable  circumftances,  and  which,  I hope,  lead  to  amend- 
ment; but  I cannot  fay  that  there  is  any  adual  amendment  at  prefent  in 
his  Majefty’s  principal  complaint. 

Whether,  in  Dr.  Reynolds’s  judgment,  the  chance  of  his  Majefty’s 
recovery  (all  circumftances  that  have  fallen  within  his  obfervation  being 
duly  attended  to)  is  greater,  cr  lefs,  than  it  was  at  the  time  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds was  examined  before  the  former  Committee?  or  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  the  chance  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  is  as  good  as  it  then  was  ? 

The  chance  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  is  certainly  as  good  now  as  it  was 
then,  in  my  opinion. 

Does  Dr.  Reynolds  conceive  that  the  duration  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs 
up  to  this  time  (all  circumftances  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe  being  duly  at- 
tended to)  does,  or  does  not,  decreafe  the  chance  of  his  Majefty’s  reco- 
very ? 

The  duration  hitherto  certainly  does  not  militate  againft  his  Majefty’s 
recovery ; few  recover  fo  foon  from  fuch  maladies. 

Whether,  from  Dr.  Reynolds’s  obfervation,  his  Majefty  does,  or  dees 
not,  appear  to  be  moie  eaiily  controulcd  now  than  he  was  a fortnight 
ago,  under  the  fame  ipecies  of  care  and  management  ? 

I think  his  Majefty  is  more  eafily  controuled. 

In  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  according  to  his  obfervations  in 
cafes  of  this  kind,  is  the  circumftancje  that  a patient  is  more  eafily  con- 
trouled, a favourable  circumftance  towards  his  recovery? 

It  is  frequently  a previous  ftep  to  it. 

Whether  it  is  ufual,  in  cafes  fuch  as  his  Majefty’s,  for  Phyficians,  who 
have  not  made  fuch  cafes  their  particular  ftudy,  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of 
phyficians  who  have  made  thofe  cafes  the  fubjed  of  their  particular 
attention  ? 

That  depends  very  much  upon  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
tient in  many  refpeds ; in  the  firft  place,  the  pecuniary  circumftances  of 
the  patient  influence  you  in  propofing  a confultation  with  another  Phyfi- 
cian  : In  the  next  place,  it  will  depend  upon  the  fymptoms  of  the  par- 
ticular patient;  if  no  reftraint  or  coercion  is  neceflary,  from  the  parti- 
cular circumftances  of  the  cafe,  every  Phyfician  of  experience  will,  1 have 
no  doubr,  think  himfelf  competent  to  condud  a patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ; I 
mean  at  the  fame  time  to  be  underftood,  that  in  that  cafe,  as  in  every 
other,  no  liberal  man  will  have  any  objection  to  a confultation  if  called 
for. 

If,  in  this  diforder,  reftraint  and  coercion  does  become  neceflary,  whe- 
ther Phyficians  of  general  practice  do  not  ufually  call  in  the  afliftance  of 
Phyficians  who  have  made  this  branch  of  medicine  their  particular  ftudv? 

it  is  ufual,  and  for  thefe  reafons  amongft  others — that  Gentlemen, 
who  have  dedicated  themlclves  to  that  particular  objed  of  pradice, 

have 
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have  ufiiallv  houfes  of  reception  for  patients  To  circumlbnced,  which 
they  fuperintend  j from  them  therefore  proper  affiftance  can  be  pro- 
cured ; and  as  it  is  neceffary  to  avoid  all  caufes  of  emotion  in  Inch  pa- 
tients it  may  be  proper  to  remove  thofe  patients  from  their  own  families, 
that  the  objeas,  whidh  are  moll  apt  to  excite  thofe  emotions,  may  be 
kept  from  them. 

Dr.  Reynolds  fays,  that  it  is  ufual  for  thefe  reafons  amongft  others  ; 

what  are  thofe  other  reafons  ? . , _ f t # 

I cannot  recoiled  all  thofe  reafons  immediately  ; fome  of  them  are, 
perhaps,  points  of  etiquette.  We  fhould  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  fuch  Phylicians  in  cafes  of  this  kind. 

Whether  fuch  Phyficians,  who  have  made  this  branch  of  medicine 
their  particular  lludy,  do  not,  from  their  conflant  opportunities  of  making 
obfervations  upon  the  cafes  of  perfons  fo  difordered,  acquire  tiie  habit 
of  judging  better  upon  the  probability  of  the  recovery^of  patients,  than 
other  Phyficians  who  have  not  made  that  branch  of  medicine  their  par- 
ticular fludy,  and  who  have  not  the  fame  conflant  opportunities  of 
making  the  like  obfervations? 

That  mull  in  a great  meafure  depend  upon  their  relative  capability  of 
cbferving,  and  upon  their  fidelity  in  recording  what  they  obferved  ; thofe 
being  equal,  the  greatefl  experience  muft  have  the  preference. 

Would  Dr.  Reynolds  think  a perfon,  wdio  has  made  this  branch  of 
medicine  his  particular  lludy  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  under  whofe 
care  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  perfons  who  have  been  put  under  that  care 
within  three  months  a ‘ter  they  had  begun  to  be  afftided  with  that  dilorder 
had  recovered,  a perfon  fkiiful  in  fuch  cafes  ? 

Yes,  if  I could  believe  the  fad. 

Whether,  to  induce  Dr.  Reynolds  to  believe  fuch  a fad,  he  would  not 
require  fome  further  evidence  than  the  affertion  of  the  perfon  who  dated 
himfelf  to  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  ? 

I certainly  fhould  require  further  evidence  than  the  affertion  of  any 
man,  to  induce  me  to  believe  fuch  a fad. 

Does  Dr.  Reynolds  confider  an  affertion  made  before  this  Committee, 
though  not  upon  oath,  as  made  under  an  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the 
perfon  making  it,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  equal  to  an  affertion  made  upon 
oath  ? 1 confider  myfelf  under  the  fame  obligation. 

If  a Phyfician  of  long  experience  afferted  that  he-  had  from  eight  to 
ten  patients  ufually  at  a time,  for  five  years  together,  in  a houfe,  and 
never  had  more  than  four  patients  who  were  not  cured  within  the  year, 
and  continued  well  as  far  as  he  ever  knew;  and  that,  if  any  of  thofe 
perfons  had  relapfed,  he  believed,  from  the  partial  opinion  of  their  fa- 
milies, he  fhould  have  heard  of  it ; he  would  require  further  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  that  fad  ? 

I fhould  not  be  fatisfied  without  further  evidence  than  affertion,  though. 
I do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  any  one. 

Whether,  in  Dr.  Reynolds’s  opinion,  his  Majelly’s  bodily  flrength  has 
increafed,  or  declined,  during  the  laft  month  ? 

His  Majelly’s  bodily  flrength  certainly  has  not  declined  ; I am  not 
competent  to  judge  of  any  increafe  of  <it,  for  it  is  not  put  to  any  exer- 
tion ; he  appears  to  be  alert  and  adive. 

Whether  Dr,  Reynolds  thinks  his  Majefly’s  bodily  health  thriving  or 
declining  ? 

I ihink 
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I think  hi 3 MajeHy  *s  general  health  is  improved  within  the  M month. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  now  entertains  hopes  of  his  MajeHy’s  more 
fpeedy  recovery  from  his  prefent  malady,  than  when  he  was  laft  examined  ? 

It  is  impollible  to  afeertain  the  time,  I cannot  venture  even  to  hazard 
a conjecture. 

Whether,  after  it  has  become  necefiary  to  refort  to  that  particular  mode 
oi  coercion  applied  by  perfons  particularly  converfant  in  that  branch  of 
mec^cinc,  the  patient  fo  coerced  is  to  be  confidered  as  affeded  with  the 
diforder  in  a greater  degree  thanbefore  fuch  coercion  became  neceffary  ? 

There  is  a Hate  without  turbulence,,  which  equally  incapacitates  a per- 

on  f.om  tianlading  bulinefs  as  the  turouient  Hate  which  does  require 
coercion,  _ * 

In  which  of  the  two  Hates  is  there  a greater  profped  of  a fpeedy  re- 
covery ? r / 

When  a patient  afdidcd  with  this  malady,  who  has  been  turbulent, 
ccafes  to  be  fo,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a Hate  more  favourable  to  recovery 
than  while  he  continued  in  this  turbulent  Hate. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  knows,  or  has  any  grounds  of  informing  the 
Committee,  whether  the  majority  of  perfons  aiflidted  with  this  malady 
fit  liis  Majefly’s  time  of  life  have  recovered? 

i have  not  fufficient  grounds  to  anfwer  that  queHion. 

Do  you  confider  a perfed  Hate  of  bodily  health,  co-exifting  with  a 
complete  mental  diHemper,  a very  good  fymptom  towards  recovery  of 
the  mental  dilorder? 

If  a patient  lhall  have  been  feveral  months,  perhaps  a year,  afHided 
with  the  mental  diforder,  which  dilorder  remains  without  diminution,  I 
ihould  not  confider  perfed  bodily  health  as  promiffory  of  recovery  from 
the  mental  diforder. 

Whether  the  improvement  of  bodily  health,  without  any  proportionate 
improvement  of  mental  fanity,  becomes  a probable  fymptom  of  mental 
convalefcence  ? In  a recent  cafe  I think  it  is. 

Whether,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  a Hate  of  quiet  has  not  often  fucceeded 
a Hate  of  irritation,  and  a Hate  of  irritation  a Hate  of  quiet — and  what 
was  the  difference  obferved  in  each  Hate  with  regard  tq  mental  fanity  in 
this  cafe  ? 

There  have  been  frequently  fuch  viciffitudes,  and  there  have  been  nearer 
approaches  to  reafon  in  a Hate  of  quiet  than  in  a Hate  of  turbulence;  but 
1 think  not  invariably  fo ; this  is  to  the  bcH  of  my  recolledion  at  prefent. 

Was  Dr.  Reynolds  prefent  at  a difeuffion  which  took  place  on  Friday 
the  fecond  initant,  between  Dr.  Willis  and  Dr.  Warren,  refpeding  the 
account  which  was  that  day  lent  to  St.  James’s? 1 was. 

Relate  what  pafied  upon  that  occafion. 

When  Dr.  Warren  came  down  to  Kew  on  Friday  morning  the  fecond 
ir.Hant,  I faw  him  before  he  viiited  his  Majefly,  and  told  him  how  I had 
found  Ms  MajeHy  the  evening  before,  and  that  morning  when  I vifited 
him.  After  Dr.  Warren  had  waited  upon  his  MajeHy,  he  came  into  the 
room  where  we  ufually  confult,  and,  after  agreeing  upon  the  prefeription 
for  ihe  day,  we  proceeded  to  conlider  what  report  we  Ihould  fend  to  St. 
James’s;  there. were  then  prefent  in  the  room,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  John 
Willis,  and  myfelf ; and,  as  nearly  as  I can  recoiled.  Dr.  W’arren  and  I 
agreed  upon  this  Report  ; “ His  MajeHy  palled  yelterday  quietly,  has 

il  had 
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“ had  a very  good  night,  and  is  calm  this  morning.”  I wrote  it,  read 
it  over,  and  Dr.  John  Willis  objeded  to  it,  alledging  that  it  was  nor 
descriptive  of  his  Majefly’s  amendment,  for  that  he  certainly  was  much 
better,  having,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  on  that  morning,  Said  manr 
pertinent  and  rational  things.  Dr.  Warren  contended,  that  Several 
things  Said  properly  proved  nothing;  but  that  Some  things  Said  immedi- 
ately' afterwards  improperly  were  decifive.  Dr.  John  Willis  contended, 
that  a mitigation  of  Symptoms  was  amendment.  Dr.  Warren  did  not 
confidcr  that  any  amendment  could  take  place,  till  there  was  an  interval 
of  an  hour,  or  more,  of  reafon  and  judgment.  While  they  were  in  this 
argument.  Dr.  Willis,  Sen.  came  in,  was  fhewn  the  Report  intended  to 
be* Sent  to  St.  James’s,  and  did  not  at  firft  reading  it  disapprove  of  it; 
but  upon  Dr.  John  Willis’s  obferving,  that  it  did  not  contain  So  favour- 
able an  account  of  his  Majefty’s  Situation,  as  the  Report  which  had  been 
Sent  on  the  preceding  day,  he  objeded  to  it,  contending  that  there  was 
a material  amendment,  which  ought  to  be  reported. — Dr.  Warren  and 
my  Self,  not  Seeing  his  Majelty’s  Hate  in  the  Same  light,  thought  that 
the  Report  held  out  Sufficient  hopes  to  the  public.  Doctors  Willis  (I 
think  both,  but  I am  certain  Dr.  Willis,  Sen.)  obferved  that  the  Queen 
would  not  Suffer  it  to  go  So  ; and  I cannot  exactly  recoiled  what  words  im- 
mediately followed,  but  Dr.  Willis,  fen.  addreffing  himfelf  to  Dr.  War- 
ren, Said  “ that  it  would  fall  upon  him  That  expreffion  I particularly 
remember. — We  talked  again  upon  the  fubjed,  and  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing  Report:  “ His  Majefty  palled  yeilerday  much  in  the  Same  manner  as 
“"he  did  the  day  before,  has  had  a very  good  night,  and  is  this  morn- 
“ ing  as  he  was  yeilerday.”  This  Report  was  carried  up  Hairs,  and 
when  returned,  it  was  accompanied  with  a defire  that  vve  would  add  to 
the  end  of  the  lall  Sentence,  “ continuing  mending:”  I Speak  to  the 
bell  of  my  recolledion. — This  Seemed  to  Dodor  Warren  and  myfelf 
more  than  the  Hate  of  his  Mnjefly  authorized  us  to  Say.  Dodor  Warren 
therefore  defired  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  her  MajeHy®  which  was 
granted;  and  when  he  returned,  the  lall  part  of  the  Report  was  altered 
as  follows : **  and  is  this  morning  in  a comfortable  way,”  in  Head  of 
“ is  this  morning  as  he  was  yeilerday.”  I fpeak  from  memory — I have 
no  notes.  Dr.  Willis  continued  arguing  warmly  with  Dr.  War./n, 
while  I was  writing  the  three  Reports — they  were  in  the  next  room  to 
that  in  which  I was  writing — the  door  wide  open  ; and  I heard  Dr.  Willis 
fay  to  Dr.  Warren,  among!!  other  expreffions  of  disagreement  with  him 
in  opinion,  that  if  Dr.  Warren  held  the  opinion  which  he  maintained, 
that  it  impeached  his  common  fenfe,  or  Something  elfe  ; to  which  Dr. 
Warren  made  no  reply,  only  defired  the  perfons  prefent,  among  whom 
were  Lady  Harcourt,  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  and  General  Gordon,  to 
obferve  that  Dodor  Willis  had  made  ufe  of  fuch  an  expreffion.  Dr. 
Warren  conduded  himfelf,  through  the  whole  of  this  unpleafant  bufi- 
nefs,  with  admirable  temper. 


Does  Dr.  Reynolds  recoiled  Sufficiently  the  conversation  which  paffed 
between  Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Willis  upon  that  Friday,  to  take  upon 
himfelf  to  fay  pofitive:y,  whether  the  following  circumflances  occurred 
between  thofe  perfons  at  any  time  that  day;  namely.  Whether  Dr. 
Willis  alked  this  queftion  of  Dr.  Warren,  or  any  quellion  to  this  efled  : 
If  a perfon  in  fuch  an  indifpofition  as  his  Majefty,  fhould  not  fay  one 
fenfible  word  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  next  twenty-four  ffimuld 
fay  but  one  word,  that  he  would  not  fay  if  he  was  not  indifpoh 
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te  Whether  Dr.  Warren  fhould  not  think  him  better.”  If  any  fuch 
queftion,  or  any  queftion  to  that  efted,  was  afked  by  Dr.  Willis,  whether 
Dr.  Reynolds  can  fay  pofitively,  that  Dr.  Warren  did,  or  did  not,  an- 
fwer  “ No,”  or  what  other  anfwer  he  gave  to  it? 

1 think  1 recoiled;  that  Tome  fuch  queftion  was  propofed  by  Dr.  Willis 
to  Dr.  Warren,  buc  I do  not  remember  that  Dr.  Warren  faid  “ No;” 
as  he  admitted,  if  a perfon  in  the  fkuation  of  his  Majefty,  was  for  the 
fpace  of  one  hour  or  more,  like  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  think  him 
mended.  I remember  this  obfervation  was  made  by  one  of  the  Dr. 
Willis’s  to  Dr.  Warren,  or  fomething  to  this  purpofe,  “ You  will  not 
allow  a perfon  in  this  ftate  to  be  better  till  he  is  well  ?” — fC  Yes,  I 
“ will,”  faid  Dr.  Warren,  “ when  1 fee  him  have  an  interval,  for  the 
*c  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  of  reafon  and  judgment,  but  not  till  then.” 
This  is  as  nearly  as  I can  recoiled;. 

I 

Does  Dr.  Reynolds  recoiled;  what  were  the  words  which  Dr.  Warren 
had  ufed  immediately  before  one  of  the  Dr.  Willis’s  faid  to  him,  **  You 
will  not  allow  a perfon  in  this  ftate  to  be  better  till  he  is  well?” 

No,  I do  not. 

Is  the  Committee  to  underftand,  that  Dr.  Warren  did  not  anfwer  to 
Dr.  Willis  in  this  argument,  “ that  he  Ihould  think  no  perfon  better  till 
€i  they  were  perfectly  well  r” 

Dr.  Warren  did  not  fay  that  in  my  hearing. 

k 4 

Did  he  fay,  in  Dr.  Reynolds’s  hearing,  “ that  he  fhould  think  a per- 
€(  fon  better  if  he  was  himfelf  for  an  hour  or  two  :” 

Yes,  he  did. 

Does  Dr.  Reynolds  hold  himfelf  refponftble  in  his  charader  to  the 
public,  foi  £>ue  truth  of  the  accounts  fent  to  St.  James’s,  and  figned  in 
his  name  ? 

I have  always  wilhed  to  give,  in  that  Report,  as  favourable  an  account 
of  his  Majefty’s  health  as  I could  confifteat  with  truth. 

Did  Dr.  Reynolds  ever  endeavour  to  induce  Dr.  Willis  to  fign  any  ac- 
count of  the  King’s  fituation,  by  any  vehement  argument  or  difpute, 
which  Dr.  Willis  declared  to  be  contrary  to  his  opinion  ? 

Never. 

* 

Did  Dr.  Reynolds  ever  inform  Dr.  Willis,  that  it  was  ufual  for  Phy- 
ficians  to  fign  their  names  to  ftatements  of  fad?,  which  they  are  not  fure 
are  true  or  corred,  for  the  fake  of  agreement  ? 

1 never  did. 

# 

Did  Dr.  Reynolds  ever  tell  him,  that  in  fuch  matters  the  opinion  of 
one  fhould  give  way  to  the  other  two,  and  that  he  was  furprifed  he 
Ihould  hefitate  about  it  ? 

No. 

Should  not  Dr.  Reynolds  confider  the  ftgning  his  name  to  any  account 
fent  to  St.  James’s,  which  tended  to  miflead  the  public  into  a lefs  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  Majefty’s  ftate  than  the  fad  warranted,  as  equally 
culpable  in  him,  as  the  giving  untrue  information  to  this  Committee  ? 
rfhould  think  u: highly  culpable  to  do  fo. 

When 
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When  did  Dr.  Reynolds  fir  ft  hear  of  the  order,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
be  admitted  into  his  Majefty’s  apartment,  without  the  permiffion  of  Dr. 
Willis,  or  his  fon  ? 

I firft  obferved  that  written  order  fixed  above  the  chimney,  in  the 
Pages  room,  on  Sunday  laft. 

Does  Dr.  Reynolds  know  when  it  was  firft  put  up? 

1 underitood  it  was  put  up  on  Friday  laft  ; it  was  not  put  up  when  I 
was  laft  in  that  room  on  Friday. 

Was  that  the  day  on  which  the  difference  of  opinion  happened  between 
Dr.  Willis  and  Dr.  Warren? 

It  was. 

Did  Dr.  Reynolds  or  Dr.  Warren  in  any  meafure  ground  the  opinion, 
which  induced  them  that  day  to  differ  from  Dr.  Willis,  upon  information 
received  from  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  or  other  of  the  attendants  who  were 
then  permitted  to  have  accefs  to  his  Majefty’s  apartment  ? 

I formed  my  opinion  from  what  1 perfonally  obferved  in  his  Majefty. 

Did  Dr.  Reynolds  hear  Dr.  Warren  quote  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Hawkins’s  representation  of  the  ftate  in  which  the  King  had  been  in,  in 
fupportofhis  objection  to  figning  the  altered  Report? 

I did  hear  him. 

Does  Dr.  Reynolds  know,  or  did  he  ever  hear,  of  any  improper  per- 
fons  having  intruded,  or  being  admitted  into  his  Majefty’s  apartment,  to 
make  the  iffuing  of  that  prohibition  neceftary? 

I do  not  know  any  thing  that  has  made  that  prohibition  neceftary  or 
proper. 

By  what  authority  did  Dr.  Reynolds  underftand  that  notice  or  order 
to  have  been  fixed  up  in  the  Pages  room  ? 

As  it  did  not  feem  to  me  to  be  figned  by  any  perfon  of  authority,  X 
paid  no  attention  to  it  myfelf,  and  made  no  other  enquiries  about  it, 
except  who  put  it  there;  and  was  told  Dr.  Willis;  but  I took  a copy  of 
it.  I did  hear  Dr.  Willis  to-day,  in  the  outer  room  here,  fay  that  it  was 
put  up  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  I did  not  hear 
before ; he  faid  fo  in  my  prefence,  and,  I think,  in  that  of  Dr.  Gifborne* 

Whether,  in  Dr.  Reynolds’s  opinion,  the  four  Medical  Afiiftants,  who 
are  in  conftant  attendance  on  his  Majefty,  are  not  competent  to  give  infor- 
mation worthy  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Phyficians  ? 

I think  them  all  men  of  fenfe  and  judgment,  and  believe  them  to  be 
men  of  integrity. 

In  what  ftate  did  Dr.  Reynolds  leave  his  Majefty  to-day  ? 

Pretty  much,  I think,  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  I fa’w  him  the  time  be- 
fore— a ftate  of  compofure  and  quiet,  but  not  in  a mended  ftate  refpe&ing 
his  mind. 

Whether  the  four  Medical  Perfons  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  report 
to  the  Phyficians  the  feveral  circumilances  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  in  order 
to  enable  thofe  Phyficians  to  form  their  judgment  upon  his  Majefty’s  cafe? 

The  Phyficians  form  their  judgment  from  what  they  hear  of  his  Majefty 
in  their  abfence,  and  from  what  they  perfonally  obferve  when  they  have 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  him, 

E Whether 
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Whether  the  Phyficiafls  do  not  receive  information,  with  refpeft  to 

what  pafies  in  their  abfence,  from  the  Reports  of  thefe  Medical  Gentle- 
men, or  fome  of  them  ? enue 

They  do  receive  information  from  them,  and  require  it  from  all  who 
tney  think  are  capable  of  giving  them  ufeful  information. 

. Dr’  ^eynolds  having  faid,  that  the  chance  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery 
is  certainly  as  good  now,  in  his  opinion,  as  it  was  when  he  was  formerly 
examined  before  the  other  Committee— Is  that  Dr.  Reynolds's  opinion 
a ter  giving  due  attention  to  all  the  circumftances  which  he  has  mentioned 
in  is  examination  this  day,  and  all  other  circumilances  which  have 
fahen  under  his  obfervation,  and  notwithftanding  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion which  may  have  arifen  between  any  of  his-  Majefty’s  Phyficians  ? ^ 

It  is  my  opinion.  ' ' Withdrew. 


Veneris , die  Januarii  17  89. 


Doctor  THOMAS  GISBORNE  called  in,  and  examined, 

WHETHER,  in  his  opinion,  the  flate  of  his  Majedy’s  health 
• * . does,  or  does  not,  continue  to  be  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majeity 

incapable,  cither  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public 
bunnefs? 

i think  him  incapable  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to 
public  buiinefs. 

What  hopes  does  Dr..  Gifborne  now  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery ? 7 

i think  as  before,  that  there  are  dill  hopes  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery. 

Can  Dr.  Gifborne  now  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conie&ure, 
of  the  time  that  his  Majedy’s  illneis  is  likely  to  lad  ? 

No,  I cannot. 

Whether  in  his  Majedy’s  diforder  Dr.  Gifporne  fees  any  prefent  figns 
of  convalefcence  ? 

1 think  the  date  of  his  Majedy’s  bodily  health  is  better  than  it  was 
three  weeks  ago,  and  that  he  is  more  quiet; — it  may  therefore  be  hoped, 
that  thele  polhbly  may  be  the  prelude  to  further  amendment. 

Whether  the  date  of  his  Majedy’s  bodily  health  is  now  perfedlly  good, 
or  has-been  at  any  time  fmee  the  commencement  of  his  prefent  diforder? 
I think  that  can  hardly  be  faid. 

Whether  his  Majedy’s  particular  malady  arifes  from  the  date  of  his 
bodily  health,  to  which  Dr.  Gifborne  alludes? 

No,  I think  not. 

Whether  you.  have  ever  endeavoured  to  influence  or  perfuade  Dr. 
Willis  to  join  in  any  Report  of  the  date  of  his  Majedy’s  health,  contrary 
to  his.  Dr.  Willis’s  judgment  upon  it? Never. 

1*)i\  ] u '*  * • . * - 
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Do  you  know  any  other  Phyfician  that  has  ?- — — No. 

Did  you  ever  inform  Dr.  Willis  that  it  was  ufual  for  Phydcians  to 
fign  their  names  to  datements  of  fadls,  which  they  are  not  lure  arc  true 
or  correct,  for  the  fake  of  agreement  ?->  No. 

Did  vou  ever  tell  him,  that  in  fuch  matters,  the  opinion  of  one  fhould 
give  way  to  two,  and  that  you  was  furprifed  he  fhould  hefitate  about 
luch  matters ? ^ro. 

Would  any  motive  or  argument  induce  you  to  fign  your  name  to  the 
account  fent  to  St.  James’s,  refpcfting  the  date  of  the  King’s  health, 
which  you  did  not  in  your  confcience  believe  to  be  fubftantially  true? 

Certainly  not. 

* 

Should  you  not  confider  the  figning  your  name  to  an  account  of  that 
fort,  tending  to  miflead  the  public  into  a lefs  favourable  opinion  of  his 
Majedy’s  hate  than  the  fa£t  warranted,  in  the  fame  point  of  view  as 
giving  information  to  miflead  this  Committee  ? Yes. 

Whether,  if  there  has  been  errors  or  imperfeftion  in  the  accounts  fent 
to  St.  J ames’s,  you  conceive  it  to  have  confided  in  reprefenting  his 
Majedy’s  date  to  be  worfe  than  it  is  ? 

I know  of  no  error  ; and  I was  ever  as  cautious  as  poffible,  that  the 
hopes  or  fears  of  the  public  fhould  not  be  milled. 

Whether  the  Report  fent  to  St.  James’s  does  not  always  contain  a full 
date  of  his  Majedy’s  real  fituation  ? 

1 think  it  impodible  that  it  fhould. 

Has  it  ever  mentioned  his  Majedy’s  malady  at  all  ? 

1 think  his  Majedy’s  malady  is  eafily  to  be  colle&ed  from  it. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  fuch  reports  that  tends  to  give  the  public  any 
idea  of  his  Majedy’s  convalefcence  from,  or  growing  worfe  in  the  fymp- 
toms  of,  his  peculiar  malady  ? 

There  have  hitherto  hardly  been  any  fymptoms  of  either  kind  to  be 
told. 

When  did  you  fee  or  hear  of  the  order  that  no  perfon  fhould  be 
admitted  into  his  Majedy’s  apartments  without  the  leave  of  Dr.  Willis 
or  his  fon  ? 

I forget ; I believe  about  a week  ago. 

Do  you  know,  or  have  ever  heard,  that  any  improper  perfons  have 
been  admitted  into  his  Majedy’s  apartment,  to  make  that  order 
necedary  ? 

No  ; I know  of  no  improper  perfons. 

By  what  authority  do  you  underdand  that  order  to  have  been  iffued? 

I was  told  it  was  put  up  at  Dr.  Willis’s  defire. 

Whether  you  ever  learnt  what  authority  Dr.  Willis  had  for  putting 
up  that  order  ? 

I think  I heard  him  fay  he  thought  too  many  people  went  in  to  the 
King,  and  that  the  Chancellor  advifed  him  to  do  that,  or  fomething 
elfe,  to  prevent  it. 
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Had  too  many  or  any  improper  people  been  admitted,  to  your 
knowledge  ? } 

Not  to  my  knowledge  ; — I was  not  conftantly  there,  therefore  cannot 


\^ere  not  three  perfons  of  Dr.  Willis’s  own  family,  himfelf  included, 
of  the  number  of  thofe  who  went  in  to  the  King? — —Yes. 

i 

Is  there  not  one  of  that  family  who  is  no  Medical  Attendant  ? 

t^Cm  a ClcrSy™n,  and,  I believe,  does  not  call  himfelf  a 

Phyfician. 

Does  Dr.  Gifborne  know  whether  any  perfons  have  gone  in  to  his 
Majelty  at  improper  times  ? No  ; 1 do  not. 

f 

Does  Dr.  Gifborne  know  whether  his  Majefty  has,  or  has  not,  been  pre- 
vented from  deeping,  by  the  circumitance  of  any  perfons  going  into  his 
room  ?—  - — N o ; I do  not  know  that. 


Has  he  been  prevented  from  lleeping  ? 1 do  not  know. 

Did  Dr.  Gifborne  underftand  by  that  order,  that  the  Phyficians  them- 
felves  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  fee  the  King,  without  Dr.  Willis’s  or 
his  fon’s  permiflion  ? 

The  words  of  the  paper  are,  that  no  perfons,  except  the  Pa?es,  fliall 
be  permitted. 

i 

Then  you  did  underltand  it  to  extend  t©  the  Phyficians  ? Yes. 

\ 

Does  Dr.  Gifborne,  when  he  goes  to  Kew,  make  enquiry  of  all  or*’ 
any  of  the  four  medical  attendants,  who  are  in  conftant  waiting  on  his 
Majelty,  to  aflill  himieif  by  their  information  in  forming  his  opinion  on 
the  King’s  (late  ? Yes,  I do. 


Does  Dr.  Gifborne  conceive  that  he  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  material  information,  if  all  thofe  Gentlemen  were  excluded  from  ac- 
cefs  to  his  Majelty Js  apartment  ? Yes. 

. * \ > . , 1 
Did  Dr.  Gifborne  hear  of  any  difpute,  or  material  difference  of  opi- 
nion, which  had  arifen  on  Friday,  the  2d  inftant,  between  Dr.  Willis  and 
Dr.  Warren? None,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  his  Majelty. 


Did  you  hear  of  any  fuch  difpute,  or  difference  of  opinion,  relative  to 
the  ftate  or  condition  of  his  Majelty  ? No. 

Whether,  in  Dr.  Gilborne’s  opinion,  the  four  medical  affiflants,  who 
are  in  conltant  attendance  on  his  Maj*  (ty,  are  not  competent  to  give  in- 
formation worthy  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Phyficians? Yes,  lurely. 

Whether  any  medicine  is  adminiftered  to  the  King,  by  the  prefcription 
of  Dr.  Willis,  unknown  to  the  other  Phyficians  ? No. 

Whether  there  has  been  any  particular  medicine,  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
Dr.  Willis,  and  foon  after  his  arrival,  adminiftered  to  the  King  ? 

Not  without  confultation  of  the  reft,  that  I know  of. 


I 
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Does  Dr.  Gifborne  recoiled  Dr.  Willis  having  recommended  any  par- 
ticular medicine,  in  order  to  meet  and  counteract  what  he,  Dr.  Willis, 
conceived  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  Maje tty’s  malady  ? 

I do  not  think  I underhand  the  question. 

Does  not  Dr.  Gifborne  imagine,  from  this  account  given  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lis, viz.  ‘f  That  from  the  particular  detail  of  his  Majefty’s  mode  and 
“ manner  of  life  for  27  years,  1 do  imagine,  that  weighty  bufinefs, 

“ fevere  exercife,  and  too  great  abftemioufnefs,  and  little  reft,  has  been 
“ too  much  for  his  conftitution.  It  is  very  early  to  give  an  opinion, 
<f  and  I may  be  miftaken,  but  I am  the  more  inclined  to  think  rnyfelf 
«<  right,  becaufe  the  medicine  that  has  been  given  his  Majefty  ever  fines 
“ Sunday  morning,  and  was  intended  to  meet  and  counteract  thofe  caules, 
**  has  had  as  much  effeCt  as  i could  with,”  that  Dr.  Willis  refers  to 
fome  medicine  recommended  by  himfelf? 

I fuppofe  he  does. 

What  was  that  medicine,  which  had  the  efFeCt  ftated  by  Dr.  Willis,  in 
counteracting  thofe  caufes  of  his  Majefty Js  malady,  namely,  “ weighty 

bufinefs,  levere  exercife,  too  great  abftemioufnefs,  and  little  reft,  for 
<(  a courfe  of  27  years  ?” 

I have  not  the  Recipe  in  my  pocket. 

Does  Dr.  Gilborne  recoiled,  whether  there  was  any  thing  peculiar  and 
new  in  the  medicine  ? 

The  medicine  was  approved  of  in  confultation  by  us  all. 

Have  you  no  recollection  what  it  was,  it  having  produced,  as  Dr. 
Willis  ftates,  as  much  efied  as  he  could  wifh,  and  counterading  all 
thofe  caufes  ? 

I think  thefe  are  queftions  for  Dr.  Willis  alone  to  anfwer. 

Had  the  medicine,  in  your  judgment,  any  effed  in  meeting  and 
counterading  thofe  caufes  ? 

1 think  none  of  our  medicines  have  had  the  efied  to  be  wifhed. 

Was  his  Majefty  gradually  better,  from  the  firft  fix  hours  after  he  took 
it,  to  the  time  of  your  former  examination  before  the  Committee? 

Not  materially,  that  I know  of. 

Whether,  fince  the  order  alluded  to.  Dr.  Gifborne  continues  to  have 
every  means  of  obfervation  and  information  which  he  deems  neceffary  to 
dired  his  judgment  upon  the  adual  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health? 

Yes  I have. 

Whether  Dr.  Gifborne  obferves  any  material  difference  in  his  Majefty, 
at  fuch  times  as  he  vifits  him  in  the  prefence  of  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fan, 
and  at  fuch  times  when  neither  of  thofe  gentlemen  are  prefent? 

I think  he  is  more  quiet  when  they  are  prefent. 

Does  Dr.  Gifborne  know  that  any  of  the  four  medical  afiiftants  have  at 
any  time  been  refufed  admifiion  to  his  Majefty,  and  thereby  prevented 
from  procuring  the  information  neceffary  to  be  laid  before  the  Phyficians  ? 

I really  do  not  know. 

Has  Dr.  Gifborne  ever  heard  them  complain  of  any  fuch  refufal  ? 

I have  not  heard  them  complain. 

I 

Whether,  before  that  order,  any  of  the  medical  attendants  faw  his 
Majefty  early  in  the  morning  before  any  oi  the  Phyficians,  or  fat  up 
with  him  in  the  night  ? • ..  ye4 
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Yes* — they  have,  I believe,  got  up  to  him  in  the  night— I believe  they 
never  fat  up  with  him — they  have  leen  him  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  Phyficians. 

Whether,  fince  that  order,  they  have  been  permitted  to  fee  him  as 
ufual,  without  Dr.  Willis  or  his  Ton’s  being  prefent  ? 

I don’t  know.  * 

Since  that  order,  in  what  manner,  when  thofe  medical  gentlemen  &re 
called  upon  by  the  Phyficians,  do  they  make  that  Report  ? — do  they 
make  it  in  the  pretence  of  Dr.  Willis  and  his  fon,  or  by  themfeives  ? 

It  is  accidental  whether  they  are  prefent  or  not. 

Dr.  Gilborne  having  obferved,  that  in  the  prefence  of  Dr.  Willis  or 
his  fon,  his  Majefiy  is  more  quiet,  lie  thinks — Whether  Dr.  Gilborne 
apprehends  that  the  reducing  a patient  labouring  under  his  diforder  into 
a ftate  of  quiet,  is,  or  is  not,  likely  to  be  one  of  the  means  of  bringing 
about  his  recovery  ? 

I think  quiet  to  be  good  for  fuch  patients. 

_ , * 

Whether,  if  the  effeft  of  Dr.  Willis’s  prefence  is  to  render  his  Majeftf 

more  quiet,  it  does  not  make  any  judgment  formed  of  the  Rate  of  his 
Majefiy’s  mind  at  that  time  more  uncertain  ? 

No. 

Whether  Dr.  Gilborne  does  not  think  that  the  judgment  formed  of  the 
Rate  of  his  Majefiy’s  mind,  by  a Phyfician  feeing  his  Majelly  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Dr.  Willis,  might  be  different  from  that  which  he  would  form 
if  Dr.  Willis  was  not  prefent  ? 

Not  if  he  were  a Phyfician  of  judgment, 

Whether  Dr.  Gilborne,  in  his  confciencc,  thinks,  after  duly  attending 
to  all  the  circumllances  of  his  MajeRy’s  cafe  which  he  has  related  to  this 
Committee,  and  to  all  the  circumRances  of  his  Majelly’s  cafe  which  have 
fallen  under  his  obfervation,  or  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  notwith- 
fiandin^  any  difputcs  which  may  have  taken  place  between  his  MajeRy’s 
Phyficians,  or  any  of  them,  either  relative  to  his  MajeRy’s  cafe,  or  other 
fubjedls,  that  his  MajeRy’s  chance  of  recovery  is  greater,  or  lefs,  than  it 
was,  or  as  good  as  it  was,  when  Dr.  Gilborne  was  examined  here  by  the 
former  Committee 

The  time  elapfed  is  Riort,  and  therefore  I think  the  chance  as  good. 

Withdrew. 

The  Reverend  Dodlor  FRANCIS  WILLIS  again  called  in,  and 

examined. 

Whether,  the  feveral  circumRances  of  his  Majefly’s  cafe,  which  have 
fallen  within  your  obfervation,  or  come  to  your  knowledge,  being  duly 
attended  to,  you,  in  your  confcience,  think  that  the  chance  of  his  Ma- 
jeRy^  recovery  is  greater,  or  lefs,  than,  or  as  good  as,  it  was  when  you 
was  examined  before  the  former  Committee  ? 

Much  greater. 

When  Dr.  Willis  fays,  that  the  chance  of  his  MajeRy’s  recovery  is 
much  greater,  does  he  found  his  idea  that  the  chance  is  much  greater 
upon  his  obfervation  that,  in  his  MajeRy’s  cafe,  fuch  circumRances  have 
occurred  as  he  has  ufually  obferved  in  the  cafe  of  perfons  who  have  la- 
boured under  the  fame  malady  and  afterwards  recovered? 

Certainly.  Yes.  Doe* 
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Does  Dr.  Willis  confider  his  Majedy’s  age  as  making  a material  diffe- 
rence in  the  chance  of  his  Majedy’s  recovering  or  not  recovering,  after 
duly  attending  to  all  the  circmrrilances  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe  which  have 
fallen  within  his  obfervation,  and  come  to  his  knowledge? 

I do  not  judge  that  the  age  is  of  any  fignification,  unlefs  the  patient 
had  been  afdided  before  with  the  fame  malady. 

Dr.  Willis  having  dated  to  the  Committee,  that  his  Majedy,  a fort- 
night ago,  would  take  up  books  and  could  not  read  a line,  but  that  he 
will  now  read  leveral  pages,  and  make,  in  his  opinion,  very  good  remarks 
upon  the  fubjed ; Does  Dr.  Willis's  obfervation  and  experience  of  what 
has  happened  in  other  cafes,  enable  him  to  fay  that  fuch  a circumdance 
does,  or  does  not,  afford  him  a more  folid  ground  of  hope  of  his  Majedy’s 
recovery,  than  he  had  when  he  was  examined  before  the  former  Com- 
mittee ? 

Certainly  a more  folid  ground  of  hope  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery. 

Is  that  hope  the  effed  of  the  Dodor’s  judgment,  formed  upon  his 
experience  of  twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  years? 

Certainly. 

In  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Willis,  who  hai  faid  that  his  Majedy  is  very 
irritable,  is  his  Majedy  more  or  lefs  frequently  in  an  actual  date  of  irrita- 
tion than  he  was  about  the  time  when  Dr.  Willis  was  examined  before 
the  former  Committee  ? 

Nothing  near  fo  frequently  irritated ; and  when  irritated,  the  irrita- 
tion does  not  lad  a tenth  part  fo  long. 

Has  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  obfervation  and  experience,  or  has  he  not,  re- 
marked, that  a change  of  the  fame  nature  has  ufually  taken  place  in  the 
cafe  of  patients  who  have  afterwards  recovered? — Yes. 

Dr.  Willis  having  (aid,  in  his  examination  before  the  former  Com- 
mittee, that  his  Majedy’s  irritation  had  then  in  a great  meafure  fub- 
iided;  Did  Dr.  Willis  mean,  when  he  fo  exprefled  himfelf,  that  the 
irritation  was  at  that  time  lefs  than  it  had  been  when  he  fird  faw  his 
Majedy  ? or  did  he  mean  to  fugged,  that  the  irritation  had  then  fubfided  in 
iuch  a degree  as  to  make  what  Dr.  Willis  calls  firm  coercion  unneceffary  ? 

I was  at  that  time  in  hopes  that  the  irritability  would  not  be  fo  great 
as  to  require  any  firm  coercion  ; and  perhaps,  had  there  been  no  bliders 
applied  to  his  Majedy’s  legs,  which  had  an  effed  upon  his  nervous  fy{- 
tem,  which  I was  not  aware  of,  from  being  told  that  his  Majedy  was 
fcarce  fenfible  of  the  bliders  that  had  been  applied  at  Windfor,  there 
nefer  would  have  been  any  occadon  for  fuch  coercion  ; but  his  Majefty’s 
bliders  not  operating  kindly,  had  a very  extraordinary  effed,  as  I 
thought,  upon  his  whole  fydem,  and  made  me  fenfible  that  we  were 
wrong  in  applying  the  bliders — though  perhaps  in  the  end  they  may 
not  have  retarded  a cure. — For  the  fame  medicines  that  I apprehend  had 
abated  his  Majedy’s  irritability  at  that  time,  have  been  continued  ever 

fmee,  except  about  eight  days;  and  I have  reafon  to  think  has  had  the 
intended  effed. 

Whether,  in  point  of  fad,  when  Dr.  Willis  was  examined  before  the 

former  Committee,  his  Majedy’s  irritation  at  that  time  had  in  a great 
meafure  fubfided  ? 

It  had  fubfided  greatly,  in  comparifon  to  w!m  it  was  when  I fird 
came  and  fird  faw  his  Majedy,  and  gave  me  great  hopes  that  the  medicine 
was  given  with  a proper  intention. 

i 
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What  did  the  medicine,  which  has  had  the  effect  you  {peak  of,  confift  of? 

The  Bark  and  Saline  Medicines  occafionaliy.  The  Bark  fometimes 
every  four  hours,  and  fometimes  a Saline  Draught. 

Whether  any  pills  were  part  of  this  fyftem  of  medicine? 

We  thought  it  neceftary  to  give  occafionaliy,  within  thofe  eight  days, 
Alterative  Pills,  with  a very  trifling  part  of  Calomel. 

Whether  his  Majefty  had  not  taken  Bark  before  you  prefcribed  for 
him  ? 

I underflood  his  Majefty  had  at  Windfor,  for  one  day  or  two, — but  I 
do  not  know  ; — upon  enquiry,  it  was  thought  his  Majefty  was  calmer 
afterwards. 

Whether  the  medicine  which  you  mentioned  in  your  examination 
before  the  former  Committee,  as  having  been  given  his  Majefty  fince 
the  Sunday  preceding  that  examination,  was,  according  to  the  accounts 
which  you  had  received,  underftood  to  be  different  from  the  medicine 
which  his  Majefty  had  been  in  the  courfe  of  taking  for  fome  time  before 
that  Sunday  ? 

Very  different,  to  the  heft  of  my  memory  and  information — Indeed  it 
was  mentioned  to  me,  that  it  was  intended  to  give  his  Majefty  that 
medicine,  if  they  had  not  expeded  my  coming. 

Whether  you,  when  you  flrft  attended  his  Majefty,  did  not  look  over 
the  file  of  prefcriptions  made  before  you  came  to  attend  his  Majefty  ? 

I did  not,  but  had  a general  account  from  Dr.  Warren,  as  we  went 
down  to  Kew,  what  medicines  had  been  given. 

Dr.  Willis  having  faid,  in  his  examination  before  the  Committee,  that 
he  kept  a houfe  for  twenty -eight  years  for  the  reception  of  perfons 
afflided  with  this  diforder ; Whether  he  can  give  to  the  Committee  an 
account  of  the  grofs  number  of  perfons  entertained  in  his  houfe,  from 
his  firft  admitting  fuch  patients,  to  the  prefent  time? 

I can  give  no  account. 

If  you  can  give  no  account  at  prefent,  have  you  no  means,  by  confut- 
ing your  papers,  of  giving  that  information  to  the  Committee? 

Not  any — I have  not  kept  any  account  at  all. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  number  of  perfons  have  been 
difmiffed  from  your  houfe  as  radically  cured,  from  the  beginning  of 
your  undertaking  this  bulinefs  ? 

I can  give  no  account  ; nor  have  I been  confined  to  one  houfe  or  ten 
houfes,  becaufe  I put  the  patients  to  fuch  places  as  fuited  their  pecuniary 
circumftances. 

Having  faid  that  this  bufinefs  was  not  confined  to  one,  but  to  many 
houfes,  whether  you  can  give  any  account  upon  the  whole  of  the  num- 
ber of  perfons  radically  cured? — Not  at  alk 

If  you  can  give  no  account  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  number 
of  perfons  that  have  been  received  at  your  houfes,  and  no  account  of  .the 
number  of  patients  that  have  been  difmifled  from  your  houfes  as  radically 
cured,  upon  what  ground  did  you  fay,  in  your  former  examination,  that 
you  do  not  think  you  ftiould  fpeak  falfe,  if  you  faid,  that  nine  out  of  ten, 
of  thofe  that  had  been  put  under  your  care,  within  three  months  after  they 
had  begun  to  be  afflided  with  the  diforder,  had  recovered? 

My  firft  calculation  and  obfervation,  concerning  the  numbers  cured, 
was  from  my  remarking  that  the  firft  fifteen  were  cured  ; and  I had  often 

recolleded,  upon  retrofpedion,  that  ten  had  gone  together,  and  that 

I very 
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I very  rarely  miffed  curing  any  that  I had  fo  early  under  my  care : 1 mean 
radically  cured. 

Whether,  from  all  the  circum (lances  Dr.  Willis  has  dated,  in  his  an- 
Avers  to  the  preceding  quedions,  relative  to  the  aCtuul  (late  of  his  l\la- 
jeily’s  health!  he  has  reafon  to  entertain  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  more  fpeedy 
recovery,  than  whenhe  was  examined  before  the  former  Committee  ? 

Yes. 

Upon  what  particular  grounds  are  thofe  hopes  founded? 

Becaufe  every  bad  fymptom  is  abated — and  his  Majefty  will  attend  to 
any  fubjeCt,  in  a much  becter  manner  than  I ever  hoped  he  would  do 
within  this  period  of  time. 

Whether,  in  thofe  patients,  who  have  been  completely  cured  within 
five  or  fix  months,  a confiderable  progrefs  towards  a&s  of  convalefcence 
has  been  generally  made  within  the  frit  month  ? — No. 

Has  the  progrefs  now  made  in  his  Majedy’s  cafe,  been  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  has  been  ufually  made  within  the  fame  time  in  fuch  cafes? 

I think  greater. 

In  Dr.  Willis’s  anfvver  to  the  fecond  Quedion  put  to  him  when  he  was 
lad  examined  before  this  Committee,  why  has  he  fpoken  lels  politively’ 
of  the  certainty  of  his  Majelly ’s  cure,  as  at  preient  lituated,  than  he  wouid 
of  a patient  under  the  fame  indifpoiition  in  his  houfe? 

On  account  of  his  ft  vim  in  life,  which  requires  more  attendance,  and 
more  perfons  to  fee  his  Majedy:  Alfo,  his  Majefty’s  ideas  of  who  he  is* 
and  the  feelings  that  his  prelent  indiipoficion  may  occafion. 

Whether  patients  labouring  under  this  indifpofition,  while  under  Dr. 
W llis’s  care,  are  ufually  under  fuch  a degree  of  controul  in  his  prefence, 
as  to  nfluence  their  converfation  and  behaviour? 

Very  frequency. 

Whe  h<°r  a perfon,  who  has  not  particularly  dedicated  himfelf  to  this 
branch  of  medicine,  is  able  to  form  a certain  judgment  of  the  date  of  the 
mind  of  a patient  fo  afdiCted,  by  feeing  and  converfing  with  fuch  patient 
only  in  the  prefence  of  Dr  Willis,  or  of  any  other  perfon  who  has  ac- 
quired the  fame  degree  of  influence  over  the  patient? 

Yes,  if  they  converfe  with  them  for  a length  of  time  and  frequently. 

Dr.  Willis  having  faid  that  he  can  give  no  account  of  the  numbers  who 
have  been  und  r his  care,  he  is  defired  to  inform  the  Committee,  as  well 
as  he  can  from  memory,  what  the  number  may  have  been?  <• 

They  certainly  amount  to  many  hundreds ; 1 have  attended  many  in 
Nottinghamlhire  and  Yorkfhire,  who  were  not  in  my  houfe. 

Dr.  Willis  having  faid  that  his  fird  15  patients  were  cured,  and  had 
often  recollected,  on  retrofpe&ion,  that  10  had  gone  together;  does  he 
mean  to  fay,  that  he  had  often  recollected  one  indance  of  10  going  to- 
gether, or  that  he  had  recolieCted  many  indauces  of  10  going  together? 

Several  inftances  of  10  going  away  fucceftively. 

Does  Dr.  Willis  mean  that  10  perfons,  who  had  come  fucceftively  one 
after  another,  had  all  gone  away  cured,  confequently  that  no  one  of  thofe 
10  had  remained  uncured? 

I mean  that. 
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From  Dr.  Willis’s  obfervations  upon  his  Majefty  fince  his  examination 
before  the  former  Committee,  is  he  confirmed  or  altered  in  his  opinion, 
that  weighty  bufinefs,  fevere  exercife,  too  great  abftemioufnefs,  and  little 
reft,  have  contributed  to  occafion  his  Majeily’sprefentcomplaint? 

Yes,  confirmed. 

From  whence  do  you  derive  this  confirmation  of  your  opinion  ? 

From  quiet,  and  the  effed  of  tonic  medicines. 

. Whether  tftofe  circumftances  which  Dr.  Willis  has  particularly  men- 
tioned in  dating  the  ground  of  his  more  favourable  hopes  of  his  Majeity’s 
recovery,  have  been  communicated  or  known  to  the  other  Phyficians  ? 

I have  told  the  Phyficians  my  opinion,  and  gave  my  reafons  for  it,  and 
have  kept  nothing  a fecret  from  them. 

Whether  the  pills  you  mention  to  have  been  given  his  Maiefty  within 
tiiele  eight  days  have  been  given  upon  your  fuggeiiion  } 

Yes. 

Whether  you  recoiled  if  any  pill,  with  a portion  of  calomel  in  it,  had 
been  given  a little  before  the  time  of  your  former  examination  ? 

Yes  ; it  was  the  firlt  night  I came,  I believe  it  made  two  pills ; and  it 
was  thought  right  that  his  Majeffy  fhould  have  a cathartic  draught  the 
morning  after,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  bark. 

Whether  the  calomel  pills  were  the  medicine  which  you  alluded  to 
when,  in  your  former  examination,  you  fay,  " that  the  medicine  given 

his  Majelly  ever  fince  Sunday  morning,  and  intended  to  meet  and 
€t  counterad  the  caufes  of  his  Majeffy’s  malady,  had  had  as  much  effect 
“ as  you  could  wifh?” 

The  pills  and  the  draught  were,  as  I faid  before,  preparative  to  his 
taking  the  bark,  which  was  the  medicine  I alluded  to. 

"Whether  the  bark  was  given,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  by  your  fu^gef- 
tion  : Yes.  <b& 

Withdrew, 

i * 

Dodor  RICHARD  WARREN  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

Dr.  Warren  defires  the  two  following  queftions  and  anfwers  to  be 
read  ; viz. 

Q4.  <£  Whether  Dr.  Warren  ever  faw  any  paper,  purporting  to  be  a 
u copy  of  this  letter  fuppofed  to  be  written  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night; 
(t  and  if  he  did,  by  whom  the  fame  was  fhewn  to  him  ?” 

A.  " I do  not  recoiled  that  I ever  faw  a paper  purporting  to  be  a 
et  copy  of  it.” 

<c  Can  Dr.  Warren  take  upon  himfelf  to  fay,  that  he  never  did 
u fee  any  paper  purporting  to  be  a copy  of  the  letter  fuppofed  to  be 
6t  written  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  r” 

A.  “ No  : I do  not  recoiled  that  1 did.” 

* •. 

Dr.  Warren  then  flated. 

Late  on  Wednefday  night  the  Committee  afked  me.  Whether  I had  not 
feen  a copy,  orfomething  that  purported  to  be  the  copy  of  a letter  fuppofed 
to  be  written  by  Dr.  Willis ‘to  Mr.  Pitt  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  during 
the  debate  on  the  day  of  the  firff  divi/ion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  X 
could  r-ot  at  that  time  recoiled  a&y  thing  to  which!  could  apply  the 

" : ' ■ - . word 
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word  “ copy”  but  the  next  morning  I recolleded,  that  on  my  arrival  at 
Kew,  the  day  after  I had  heard  the  rumour  of  fuch  a letter  being  written. 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys  informed  me,  that  he  had  a melTage  for  me  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  at  Kew  the  night  before,  and  had  or- 
dered him  to  deliver  the  melTage  to  me  when  I fhould  come  the  next  morn- 
ing. Sir  Lucas  had  taken  the  meffage  down  in  writing*  from  his  me- 
morv,  foon  after  the  Prince  left  him.  The  melTage  was  to  defire  me  to 
enquire  into  the  Hate  of  his  Majelly’s  health  at  a particular  time,  be- 
caul'e  the  Prince  had  been  informed,  that  a letter  had  been  written  by 
Dr.  Willis,  Hating,  that  the  King  was  in  a very  good  way  at  that  time, 
when  the  Prince  had  underflood  that  he  really  was  not  fo,  and  then  re- 
cited other  words  of  the  fuppofed  letter,  which  I cannot  recoiled.  1 do 
not  remember  that  I took  this  paper  from  Sir  Lucas.  I remember  that, 
in  talking  about  this  letter,  I made  ufe  of  the  word  ((  copy,”  when  I 
ought  rather  to  have  faid,  that  I had  only  feen  an  account  of  the  letter  in 
writing.  The  firft  account  of  fuch  letter  being  written,  I learnt  from  ru- 
mour; the  next  information  that  I had  of  it  was  from  the  melTage  deli- 
vered to  me  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys.  < 

Whether,  in  confequence  of  the  melTage  delivered  to  Dr.  Warren  by 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  he^id,  or  did  not/ afterwards  inform  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  the  enquiry  which  he  had  made,  with  refped  to  the  truth  of 
the  fuppofed  fad  which  was^  the  fubjed  of  that  melTage,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  which  had  taken  place  between  Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Willis, 
in  confequence  of  that  enquiry  ? 

I did;  and  the  next  day,  or  fecond  day  after,  I acquainted  the  Prince 
that  I had  done  wrong  with  refped  to  Dr.  Willis,  as  I could  not  find  that 
any  letter  had  been  written  by  him  at  the  time  mentioned  ; that  I mult 
retrad  what  I had  faid  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  acknowledge  my  error. — Me 
approved  of  my  intended  condud. 

Is  Dr.  Warren  Hill  unable  to  name  any  other  perfon  befides  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  from  whom  he  received  information  that  Dr.  Warren  had  written 
the  letter  in  queltion  ? 

I pofitively  declare,  that  I do  not  know  from  whom  I firfl  heard  the  re- 
port, and  I paid  very  little  attention  to  it  till  I received  the  melTage  from 
Sir  Lucas. 

Had  Dr.  Warren,  upon  his  lafl  examination,  when  he  faid  that  he  did 
not  recoiled  from  whom  he  received  his  information,  that  the  letter  men- 
tioned in  the  former  queltion  had  been  written,  and  faid,  that  the  fub- 
Itance  of  the  fuppofed  letter  had  been  Hated  to  him  in  general  terms,  for- 
gotten the  circumHance  of  the  melTage  having  been  delivered  to  him. 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  upon  that  fubjed,  fuch  as 
he  has  now  Hated  ? 

1 declare  pofitively,  from  the  fatigue  of  examination,  or  feme  other 
circumHance,  I know  not  what,  1 could  not  recoiled  it  ; I took  pains 
about  it  as  foon  as  I left  the  Committee,  and,  as  [ was  going  to  Kew  the 
next  morning,  Igradully  made  it  out,  and  immediately  determined  to 
acquaint  the  Committee  with  it  a$  foon  as  J had  an  opportunity,  though 
I knew  it  was  at  the  expence  of  appearing  to  have  concealed  the  truth  the 
night  before. 

When  did  Dr.  Warren  put  in  writing  what  he  had  thus  recolleded  on 
his  road  to  Kew  ? Soon  after  I got  home  yelterday. 

Did  Dr.  Warren  communicate  this  paper  to  any  body  before  he  read  it 
to  the  Committee 

^ z I com*’ 
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I communicated  it  to  my  brother  this  morning;  I read  it  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  about  noon  ; I read  it  over  with  my  fon  this  afternoon. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  underftand  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  heard 
the  fame  report  which  he  (Dr.  Warren)  had  heard  before,  defined  Dr. 
Warren  through  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  to  enquire  into  thefe  contradictory  re- 
ports, as  Hated  in  the  meffage  delivered  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepvs? 

Yes. 

Did  the  Prince  of  Wales  direct  Dr.  Wajren  to  take  any  further  mea- 
fure,  or  to  make  any  communication  to  any  other  perfon  on  the  fubjed  ? 

No. — I am  not  quite  lure  whether  he  did  not  defire  me  tofpeak  to  the 
Chancellor  upon  it. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  knows,  or  has  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  Dr. 
Wiilis  has  figned  more  favourable  accounts  of  the  King’s  health  than  Dr. 
Willis  believed  to  be  true,  though  Dr.  Warren  differed  in  opinion  with 
him  ? 

I cannot  pofiibly  tell  what  Dr.  Willis  believes. 

Queftion  repeated.  x 

I do  not  know;  I cannot  allign  any  reafon  to  believe  it,  but  that  it 
differs  very  much  from  my  own  way  of  thinking. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  has  received  any  advice,  counfel,  or  command, 

from  any  perfon,  to  reprefent  the  King’s  nValady  in  a worfe  condition  than 
he  found  it  ? 

No. 

From  whom  did  Dr.  Warren  receive  directions,  and  to  whom  did  he  con- 
ceive himfdf  accountable,  in  his  conduct  and  attendance  on  his  Majefly, 

while  his  Majefty  remained  at  Windfor,  finc'e  the  commencement  of  his 
prefent  malady  ? 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 

Did  the  1 rincc  of  Wales  then  take  upon  him  to  di red  that  the  orders, 

advice,  and  regulations  of  the  phyficians  lhould  be  duly  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ? 

Yes. 

\\  hether,  fince  the  order  alluded  to,  forbidding  any  perfon  to  go  into 
the  King’s  room,  except  introduced  by  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon.  Dr.  War- 
ren has  contined  to  have  fuch  means  of  obfervation  and  information  a§  are 
fufficientto  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  the  date  of  his 
Majefly’s  health  ? -Yes. 

YV  hether  Dr.  Warren  has  obferved  any  difference  in  his  Majefty,  at  fuch 
times  as  he  has  feen  and  converfed  with  his  Majeltyr  in  the  prefence  of  Dr. 

\Viilis  or  his  fon,  and  at  fuch  times  when  neither  of  thofe  gentlemen  were 
prefent  ? 

A very  great  difference  ; when  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon  are  prefent,  his 
Majeity  is  under  great  awe;  when  they  are  ablent,  he  talks  and  ads  very 
differently.  * . j ; ; 

Since  the  order  alluded  to,  has  Dr.  Warren  feen  his  Majefty,  except  in 
the  prefence  of  one  of  the  Dr.  Willis’s  ? 

Yeilerday  1 defired  Dr.  John  Willis  to  retire  while  I was  with  his  Ma- 
jefty,  that  1 might  obferve  the  difference  of  his  behaviour,  and  report  it 
to  the  Committee,  if  required-— Dr.  Willis  retired  accordingly,  and  his 
Majefty  immediately  held  a language  very  different  from  that  which  he 
Hfed  while  Dr.  Willis  was  prefent. 

Was 1 
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Was  any  other  perfon  in  the  room  beddes  Dr.  Warren,  when  Dr. 
Willis  retired  ? 

Two  of  the  pages. 

Whether,  notwithdanding  the  order  alluded  to,  Dr.  Warren  dill  con- 
tinue^ to  think  himfeif  fully  authorized  to  vifit  his  Maj  edy  as  often  as 
he  {hall  judge  neceffary,  without  either  of  the  Dr.  Willis’s  being  prefent? 

1 have  made  it  a rule,  ever  fince  Dr.  Willis  came,  not  to  go  in  with- 
out alking  the  Doctor  or  his  fon,  whether  it  was  a proper  time ; but  I 
ihould  go  in,  notwithdanding  that  order,  if  I thought  there  was  a necef- 
fity  for  it. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  does  not  think,  that  it  is  in  general  difcreet  to 
alk  Dr.  Willis  or  his  fon,  whether  the  time  at  which  Dr.  Warren  pro- 
pofes  to  go  into  his  Majefty’s  room,  was  a proper  time  for  that  purpofe, 
fuppoiing  there  is  no  particular  neceffity  for  adting  otherwife  ? 

Certainly. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  has  ever  been  prefent  with  his  Majedy,  when  he 
has  entertained  himfeif  with  reading? 

Yes. 

Has  it  been  for  any  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  and  upon  a fubjedi 
which  would  require  much  thinking  ? 

1 have  never  i'een  him  read  more  than  a line  and  a half  at  a time. 

Has  that  been  lately? 

The  third  time  from  hence  that  I was  there — on  Sunday  lad,  I think. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  thinks  that  the  King’s  malady  is  lefs  at  thofe 
times  of  reading  than  at  any  other  times  ? 

His  manner  of  reading,  when  I have  been  prefent,  is  a drong  proof 
of  the  exidence  of  his  malady. 

Whether  or  no,  the  patient  differing  any  writings  or  difeourfes  to  be 
read  without  interruption,  by  perfons  who  have  acquired  any  influence 
over  him,  appears  to  Dr.  Warren  to  be  any  fymptom  of  convalefcence  ? 

No. 

Whether  or  no,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  King’s  malady,  the 
Phylicians  have  employed  whatever  fuccours  the  rules  of  their  art,  or 
their  experience,  have  fuggeded  to  them  towards  his  recovery  ? 

Yes. 

Whether  of  no  there  are  not  certain  didempers  fupervening  on  the 
original  malady,  fuch  as  fever,  which  are  fometimes  known  to  aid  in 
the  cure  of  this  didemper  ? 

Yes. 

Whether  any  fever  has  come  upon  his  Majefty  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  his  malady? 

Yes. 

Has  the  diforder  abated,  in  any  remarkable  manner,  in  confequence 
of  that  fever  ? 

No. 

. P*as  not  Majedy  had  frequent  and  refrediing  deep  from  time  to 
time  ? 

Yes.  V.  ; - 

Has 
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Has  not  that  been  known  to  be  of  fovereign  ufe  in  the  cure  of  this 

malady  ? 

A perfon  fick  in  this  manner  is  not  likely  to  get  well  without  fleep  ; 
but  he  may  frequently  have  refrelhing  fleep  without  advancing  in  his 
cure. 

How  has  it  been  in  this  cafe  ? 

Sleep  has  produced  no  advancement  towards  the  cure. 

Has  any  rational  mode  of  controul  and  coercion  been  omitted? 

Not  that  I know  of,  fince  his  Majefty  came  to  Kevv. 

m 

Whether  any  progrefs  towards  a cure  has  been  obferved  in  conference 
of  this  controul  r No. 

What  was  the  method  which  the  Phyficians  meant  to  purfue,  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  his  Majefty,  immediately  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Willis  ? / 

The  method  that  we  had  fettled  to  purfue,  was  that  of  endeavouring 
to  reftore  his  Majefty  to  the  belt  bodily  health  we  could  ; to  make  his 
conftitution,  if  we  poflibly  could,  fuch  a one  as  a healthy  man  has  at 
fifty. — We  attempted  to  give  his  Majelty  the  bark  twice,  I believe  at 
Windfor,  but  fome  circumltance  arifing,  either  from  fever , or  fome  ether 
caufe,  prevented  our  going  on  with  it. — It  was  determined,  I think,  juft 
before  Dr.  Willis  came,  that  the  bark  fhould  be  attempted  again  ; but 
it  was  poflponed  till  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Willis,  that  we  might  talk  with 
him  upon  the  fubjeft. — I carried  Dr.  Willis  to  Kevv  in  my  chaife,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  his  Majefty’s  mode  of  living,  former  habits,  and 
prefent  difeafe. — He  agreed  with  me,  that  an  endeavour  to  reftore  the 
conftitution  by  the  bark,  and  occafionally  adding  fome  other  medicines, 
which  we  difeourfed  about,  was  the  moil;  likely  way  to  reftore  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  health  again. — His  Majefty  was  immediately  put  under  this  courfe. 

Is  Dr.  Warren  quite  fure  that  the  return  of  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  after 
Dr.  Willis’s  arrival,  did  not  happen  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Dr.  Willis? 

Jt  did  not  happen  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Dr.  Willis. 

Whether  the  medicines  juft  ftated  by  Dr.  Warren  to  have  been  ufed 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  Dr.  Willis’s  arrival,  were  not 
of  the  clafs  called  Tonics  ? 

I think  they  were  not  j but  medicines  preparatory  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bark. 

Whether  tonics  had  not  been  ufed  a fhort  time  previous  to  Dr.  Willis’s 
arrival  ? 

I do  not  recollect  any  tonic  but  bark. 

Whether  the  bark  itfelf  is  not  of  that  clafs  of  medicines  called  tonic  ? 

It  is,  ' 

What  new  medicines,  not  in  the  previous  intentions  of  the  Phyficians, 
were  fuggelled  by  him,  previous  to  the  time  of  his  examination  before  the 
former  Committee? 

One  of  the  firft  things  he  propofed  was  calomel. 

What  benefits  were  had  from  the  calomel  ? 

None,  with  refpeft  to  the  main  complaint. 

Whether  or  no  there  has  not  been  frequent  returns  of  irritation,  fince 

the  time  of  Dr.  Willis’s  attendance- on  the  King? Yes, 

4 Were 
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Were  the  returns  of  thefe  irritations  owing  to  the  ufe  of  blitters  ? 

Dr.  Willis  was  of  opinion,  and  declared,  that  he  never  knew  blitters  ap- 
plied to  the  legs  of  fuch  a patient  without  benefit : the  blitters  were  ap- 
plied, and,  contrary  to  what  happened  when  blitters  were  applied  before, 
produced  much  forenels  and  pain.  The  pain  undoubtedly  made  his 
Majetty  much  more  unquiet,  increafed  the  necettity  of  coercion,  but  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  grand  malady. 

Whether  or  no  Dr.  Willis  confented  to  the  putting  on  of  thefe  blitters, 
upon  a reprefen tation,  that  the  King,  when  at  Windfor,  had  been  hardly 
fenfible  of  pain  from  them  ? 

That  circumttance  was  mentioned  to  Dr.  Willis,  but  I could  not  think 
it  his  motive  for  confenting  to  the  putting  on  of  the  blitters,  becaufe  he 
frequently  talked  of  the  great  benefit  that  perfons,  affliaed  like  his  Ma- 
jetty, ufually  received  from  blitters,  and  mentioned,  if  I mittake  not,  hi* 
having  cured  a perfon  by  the  application  of  feveral  blitters  at  once. 

. Then  there  was  no  perfuafion  ufed  to  induce  Dr.  Willis  to  confent  to 
the  ufe  of  blitters? No. 

At  what  time,  to  the  bett  of  Dr.  W arren's  recolledion,  were  thefe 
blitters  ufed? 

I believe  fomething  more  than  three  weeks  ago. 

Has  there  been  any  irritation  fince  the  blittered  parts  have  been  healed  ? 

I am  not  quite  fure  that  they  are  healed  now,  but  certainly  very  near  it. 

'Whether  or  no  Dr.  Warren  has  got  the  account  refpeding  the  pro- 
portion of  perfons  cured,  who  had  been  affiided  with  the  diforder  about 
the  age  of  fifty  ? 

I have  not  got  it — I will  endeavour  to  get  it  before  the  Committee 
breaks  up,  if  I pofiibly  can. 

„ Wither  Dr’  Warren'  in  the  difference  of  opinion  which  he  had  with 
Dr.  Willi! ton  Friday  the  ad  infant,  told  Dr.  Willis  that  he  (hould  think 

a°No>  bet:er>  Mli  they  were  Pcrfo%  well,  under  fuch  an  indifpofition  l 


Do  you  recoiled  Dr.  Willis’s  alking  you,  whether,  if  a perfon  fo  in- 
ciipoled  lhould  not  fay  one  fenfible  word  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
next  twenty-four  fay  but  one  word,  that  he  would  not  fay  if  he  was  not 
mdiipofed,  whether  he  would  not  think  him  better  ?— and  if  fuch 
a quettion  was  put,  did  you  anfwer  to  this,  “ No  ?” 

1 don’t  recoiled  that  that  quettion  was  fo  put,  therefore  can  fay  nothing- 
ai  to  the  anfwer.  J 6 


Do  you  recollect  giving  any  opinion  upon  that  fubjed,  and  what  was  it  i 
I hated  to  the  Dodor  my  rule  of  determining  whether  perfons  fo  in- 
difpofed  had  amended,  which  I mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  my 
examination,  and  the  opinion  J gave  on  recovery  was  founded  on  that 

harden-  .rncrne,mber  that  jhe dodnne  of  recovery,  as  derived  from  what 
PP  in  a fever,  was  declared  by  me,  in  contradiflion  to  Dr.  Willis 
as  inapplicable  to  the  diforder  in  quettion.  * 

Did  you  ever  inform  Dr.  Willis,  that  it  was  ufual  for  Phylicians  to 
fign  their  names  to  fatements  of  fads,  which  they  are  not  fure  arc  true 
and  corred,  for  the  fake  of  agreement  ? ue 

No,  nor  lo  that  effed. 
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Did  you  ever  inform  Dr.  Willis,  that  in  fucli  matters  the  opinion  of 
one  fhould  give  way  to  the  other  two,  and  that  you  was  furprized  he 
fhould  hefitate  about  it? 

No.  • 

~v  * 1 . * ' it  . . 

Did  you  ever  endeavour,  by  any  vehement  argument  or  difpute,  to 
induce  Dr.  Willis  to  iign  his  name  to  any  account  refpeding  the  King’s 
date,  contrary  to  his  opinion  ? 

I have  endeavoured  by  debate,  but  not  by  vehement  argument,  to 
bring  the  Doctor  over  to  my  opinion,  but  never  to  perfuade  him  to  ad 
contrary  to  his  own. 

Do  you  conlider  yourfelf  as  refponfible  in  your  character  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  truth  of  the  account  fent  to  St.  James’s,  provided  you  iign 
your  name  ? 

Yes,  provided  you  do  not  mean  the  whole  truth. 

Should  you  not  confider  the  figning  your  name  to  any  fuch  account  of 
the  King’s  health,  tending  to  deceive  the  public  into  a lei's  favourable 
opinion  of  his  Majehy’s  hate  than  the  fad  warranted,  in  the  fame  point 
of  view  as  giving  information  tending  to  miilead  this  Committee  ? 

Yes. 

If  there  has  been  any  error  or  imperf°dion  In  the  accounts  fent  to  St. 
James’s,  has  it,  in  your  opinion,  conhhed  in  reprefenting  the  King’s 
itate  worfe  than  it  is  ? 

No. 

When  did  Dr.  Warren  fee  his  Majehy  lah  ? * 

Yefterday. 

Jn  what  hate  did  you  then  leave  him  ? 

No  better  than  fince  the  commencement  of  the  diforder. 

Whether,  Dr.  Warren,  having  faid,  in  anfvver  to  a quehion  put  to 
him  by  this  Committee,  that  his  hopes  ot  his  Majehy  s recovery  hand 
upon  the  fame  foundation  as  they  did  when  he  was  examined  before, 
excepting  that  a little  more  time  has  pahed,  which  does  not  add  to 
his  hopes,  but  is  fo  little  that  it  hardly  ought  to  fubtrad  from 
them — that  is  Dr.  Warren’s  opinion,  after  attending  duly  to  all  the  cir- 
cumhances  which  have  been  hated  in  his  examination  now  relative  to  fu- 
pervening  fever,  the  enjoyment  of  deep,  theuieof  coercion  and  controul, 
the  frequent  returns  of  irritation,  the  effed  of  bliliers,  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  Phyficians,  and  all  other  circurnffances  in  his  Ma- 
jehy’s  cafe,  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge,  or  fallen  within  t e 

obfervation,  of  Dr.  Warren  ? 

Yes. 

Whether  or  no,  in  fad,  there  has  exifted  a difference  of  opinion  re- 
fpeding the  treatment  of  his  Majehy’s  diforder  ? 

There  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion  with  refped  to  his  medicines 
and  diet. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  has  ever  known  a cafe  of  fo  long  difficulty  and 
continuance,  and  where  fo  many  Phyficians  have  attended,  where  there 
was  lefs  difference  of  opinion  ? 

No,  with  refped  tomedicir.es  and  diet. 
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Whether  Dr.  Warren  thinks  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  jrefpe&mg 
the  ligns  of  convalelcence,  has  tended  to  forward,  or  retard,  the  cure,  or 
to  aiter  the  mode  of  treatment  ? 

It  has  neither  forwarded  nor  retarded  the  cure,  nor  altered  the  mode  of 
'treatment. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren,  from  the  beginning,  has  grounded  his  hopes  of 
his  Majefty’s  recovery,  upon  the  fymptoms  he  has  obferved  in  his  Majefty’s 
cafe,  or  on  calculations  of  the  proportionate  numbers  cured  to  the  perfons 
aifefted  with  this  malady  ? 

On  the  calculations. 

Whether  there  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Phyficians 
attending  his  Majefty,  on  any  point,  fince  the  commencement  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s diforder  ? 

Not  with  refpeft  to  medicine  and  diet.  Some  difference  of  opinion  at 
Windfcr,  whether  his  Majefty  was  not  going  to  recover,  about  the  end  of 
his  fev#r. 

As  Dr.  Warren  ftated  that  he  believes  he  is  corre«ft  in  his  account  of  the 
words  ufed  by  Dr.  Willis,  viz.  “ A certain  Great  Peribn  will  not  fuffer  it 
“ to  go  fo,  and  it  will  fall  upon  you,”  and  thought  the  converfation  ma- 
terial enough  to  put  down  a memorandum  of  it  as  foon  as  he  returned 
home  : can  he  ftate  how  long  it  was  after  he  left  Kew  before  he  got  home? 

I left  Kew  about  twelve,  1 believe,  and  got  home  about  fix. 

r 

Did  Dr.  Warren  go  ftraight  home'? 

No,  I went  about  my  buftnefs. 

Whether  Dr.Warren  mentioned  the  particulars  of  the  converfation  to  any 
body  before  he  put  them  down  in  his  memorandum  ? 

I did. 

Withdrew. 


Sabbati , io°  die  Januarii , 1789. 

The  Reverend  Doftor  FRANCIS  WILLIS  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

Dm  Dr.  Willis,  when  he  fpoke  yefterday  concerning  the  medicines 
which  had  been  given  to  his  Majefty  between  the  time  of  his  former 
examination  and  the  Sunday  preceding,  mean  to  take  upon  himfelf  to  fay 
pontivelv,  either  that  thofe  medicines  had,  or  that  they  had  not,  been  pre- 
vouily  thought  of  by  the  other  Phyficians  attending  his  Majefty  ? 

1 think  1 laid  that  they  had  been  thought  of.  1 

Do  you  mean  to  take  upon  yourfelf  to  fay,  that  of  your  own  knowledge, 
and  m your  own  prefence,  his  Majefty  has,  within  the  laft  fortnight,  read 
evera  pages  0 books,  making  at  the  fame  time  what  were,  in  your  opi- 
rnon,  good  remarks  upen  the  fubjett  of  them  ? ^ * 

Yes, 
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Whether,  according  to  the  observations  which  your  experience  has  en- 
abled you  to  make  in  cafes  fuch  as  that  of  his  Majefty,  the  patient’s  reading 
or  filtering  books  to  be  read,  in  the  manner  in  which  his  Majefty  has  done 
within  this  laft  fortnight,  is,  or  is  not,  a circumftance  which  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  happened  where  the  patient  has  finally  recovered  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  in  feveral  cafes,  and  it  is  more  particularly  favourable 
in  his  Majefty’s,  as,  within  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days,  or  thereabouts,  his 
Majefty  could  not  attend  to  read  at  all. 

Whether  your  obfervation  upon  cafes  in  which  recovery  has  been  obtained, 
induces  you  to  ccniider  the  circumftance  of  a patient  having,  from  time  to 
time,  refrefliing  deep,  as  forming  a folid  ground  of  hope  for  recovery  ? 

It  is  neceftary  to  know  the  deep  that  the  patient  formerly  had  required, 
to  make  the  comparifon  of  any  effeCt. 

Whether,  from  the  accounts  which  you  have  received  of  the  fleep  which 
his  Majefty  formerly  ufually  had,  and  comparing  the  refult  of  fuch  accounts 
with  the  refrefliing  deep  which  his  Majefty  has  had,  your  obfervations  and 
experience  enables  you  to  determine  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  the 
circumftance  of  his  Majefty’s  having  had  luch  deep,  is  a ground  to  hope 
for  recovery  ? 

By  comparing  the  deep  his  Majefty,  I am  told,  formerly  had,  even  after 
great  fatigue,  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  his  Majefty  has,*  for  thefe  laft  fix 
or  feven  nights,  had  more  deep  than  one  could  expert  from  a perfon  vyho 
has  been  ui'ed  to  fo  much  exercife,  and  has  not  been  able  of  late  to  ufe 
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any. 

Whether  his  Majefty  is,  within  the  laft  fortnight,  more  or  lefs  quiet  than 
he  was  previous  to  the  time  when  you  was  examined  before  the  former 
Committee  ? 

I cannot  Remember  it ; but  there  is  a prodigious  difference  indeed. 

Whether,  judging  from  attual  experience,  and  from  what  has  occurred 
in  the  cafe  of  perfons  who  have  recovered  from  this  malady,  you  think 
that  fuch  alteration,  as  you  mention  in  your  anfwer  to  the  laft  queition,  af- 
fords a folid  ground  of  hope  that  his  Majefty  will  recover  ? 

Yes,  very  folid  grounds;  for  indeed  I do  not  think  his  Majefty  has  one 
fvmptom  that  ever  attended  an  incurable.  I mean,  that  he  may  have 
fymptoms  that  incurables  have,  but  he  has  not  fymptoms  that  mark  an  in- 
curable. , 

Can  you,  from  your  experience,  fay  whether  his  Majefty  has  any  fymp- 
toms that  are  never  obferved  in  incurables  ? 

1 cannot  fay. 

Dr.  Addington  having  faid,  in  his  examination  before  the  former  Com- 
mittee, th<it  he  had  great  expectations  that  his  Majefty’s  diforder  would  end 
happily,  from  this  circumftance,  “ That  it  had  not  for  its  forerunner 
f‘  that  melancholy  which  ufually  precedes  a tedious  illnefs  of  this  fort,” 
does  Dr.  Willis,  judging  from  faCts  and  experience,  concur  with  Dr,  Ad- 
dington in  thofe  expectations  ? 

Entirely, 
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Whether  Dr.  Willis  and  his  fon  have  not,  in  point  of  faft,  a greater  in  « 
fluence  and  controul  over  his  Majefty  than  any  other  of  the  Phyficians  who 
attend  him? 

Certainly,  much  more  fo. 

Whether  Dr.  Willis>judging  from  fads  and  experience,  does,  or  does  not, 
think  it  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  cure  of  his  Majefty, 
that  fome  perfon  attending  his  Majeiiy  conitantly  fhould  have  and  exert  that 
degree  of  influence  and  eontroul  ? 

Moil  certainly. 

Whether  Dr.  Willis,  judging  from  fafts  and  experience,  can  fay,  that 
fuch  irritations  as  his  Majefty  may  have,  when  viiited  by  perfons  in  the  ab- 
' fence  Of  thofe  that  have  this  degree  of  influence  and  controul,  may,  or  may 
not,  retard  his  MajeOy’s  recovery  ? —It  certainly  may  retard  it. 

Whether  that  effedft  muft  not  depend  on  the  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  who 
viiit  his  Majefty  in  the  abfence  of  Dr.  Willis  ? 

On  their  condu5f,  if  his  Majefty  fees  them  frequently  in  the  day  ; but*  if 
only  once  in  two  or  three  days,  it  will  difturb  his  Majefty,  by  creating  frelh 
ideas  ? 

Whether  Dr.  Willis  is  of  opinion,  that  the  other  Phyficians  who  attend 
his  Majefty,  vifiting  his  Majefty  in  the  manner  they  have  done  lince  Dr. 
Willis  attended  on  his  Majefty;  can  have  the  effect  of  producing  that  irrita- 
tion, which  Dr.  Willis  has  faid  may -retard  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

I have  thought  that  it  frequently  has  had  that  efteft. 

Whether > fuppcftng  that  Dr.  Willis  attended  one  perfon  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  now  attends  his  Majefty.  and  had  the  care  of  another  perfon,  of 
whofe  cafe  he  fhould  receive  accounts  only  every  other  mornings  he  thinks  he 
could  promote  the  cure  of  his  Majefty  and  fuch  other  perfon  in  an  equal  degree? 

The  other  perfoa  would  not  have  other  people  to  viftt  him,  and  confe- 
Ijuently  to  difturb  him,  and  that  therefore  might  poifibly  balance  the  advan- 
tage of  my  feeing  his  Majefty  every  day,  or  every  hour  of  the  day. 

"Whether  you  have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  point  of  faft,  any  viftt  of  any 
Phyiician  to  his  Majeiiy  has  waked  his  Majefty  while  he  was  fteeping,  or 
prevented  his  Majefty  from  going  to  fleep  ? 

I believe  it  has  happened,  once  in  particular*  his  being  prevented  from 
going  to  fleep. 

What  Phyftcian  was  it  ? It  was  Dr.  Warren i 

What  circiimftances  formed  the  ground  of  Dr.  Willis’s  belief*  that  tfie 
viftt  which  he  has  referred  to  did  prevent  his  Majefty  from  going  to  lleep  ? 

The  pages  in  waiting,  and  the  attendants,  allured  me,  that  his  Majefty 
was  going  to  fleep;  by  obfervations  I fuppofed  they  judged;  from  his  manner 
of  dropping  his  voice  and  breathing. 

W hether,  previous  to  Friday  laft.  Dr. Warren  and  the  other  Phyficians  had 
not  ulually  conlulted  you  about  the  propriety  of  their  going  into  his  Majefty 's 
room  at  the  particular  time  when  they  propofed  to  go  in  ? 

Sometimes  they  have,  and  fometimes  they  have  not. 

At  the  time  you  was  informed  that  his  Majefty  had  been  prevented  from 
going  to  fleep,  did  Dr.  Warren  conlult  you  or  your  fon  about  the  propriety 
of  his  going  into  his  Majelly's  room  at  that  time  ? 
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T told  the  Doclof  1 thought  it  was  improper  at  that  time,  becaufe  hl.$ 
Majefty  had  had  a very  bad  night,  and  had  had  juft  then  half  an  hour’s 
fleep,  and  the  pages  thought  he  was  juft  falling  to  fleep  again. 

Whether  his  Majefty’s  ftate  at  that  time  was  fuch  as,  in  your  judgment, 
to  create  any  particular  necefiity  for  Dr.  Warren’s  going  into  his  Majefty’s 
room,  after  you  had  ftated  to  him  what  you  have  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going anfwer  ? 

I know  of  none — as  coercion  Teemed  to  be  the  only  thing  neceflary  if 
his  Majefty  could  not  reft. 

Whether  you  ftated  to  Dr.  Warren  the  obje&ion  before  mentioned?—* 
Whether  you  can  recollect  what  anfwer  Dr.  Warren  gave  you  ? 

When  Dr.  Warren  went  into  the  pages  room,  Mr.  Braund,  or  Mr. 
Compton,  the  pages,  defired  Dr.  Warren  not  to  go  in,  in  my  prefence  ; 
and  he  faid  to  them,  as  he  had  done  to  me,  that  he  muft  go  in,  fpr  he  wal 
a fpy  upon  them  all. 

Are  you  pofitive  that  Dr.  Warren  gave  that  anfwer  ? 

I am  very  pofitive. 

Are  you  pofitively  fure  that  thofe  were  the  very  words  which  Dr.  Warren 
made  ufe  of,  or  do  you  only  mean  to  ftate  the  effect  and  fubftance  of  Dr. 
Warren’s  words  on  that  occaiion  ? 

The  very  words,  which  the  pages  have  mentioned  many  times  fince. 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee  upon  what  day  this  converfation  pafted  ? 

I cannot  fay,  but  it  is  down  in  a journal. 

When  did  you  put  this  down  in  the  journal  ? That  day. 

Did  you  (hew  that  part  of  the  journal  which  contains  the  account  of  this? 
matter  to  the  two  pages  that  you  have  mentioned,  or  either  of  them  ? 

I have  not. 

Whether  you  mean  to  admit  and  avow  that  you  have  figned  reports  of 
his  Majefty ’s  ftate  of  health,  propofed  to  be  fent  to  St.  James’s,  which 
contained  lefs  favourable  accounts  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  than  you  think 
might  have  been  given  to  the  public,  if  the  whole  truth  had  been  told 

them  ? 

To  be  fure  I have  figned  fuch  as  1 would  not  have  fent  to  any  relation  of 
a patient  that  I was  concerned  for  in  the  like  fituation. 

Would  the  accounts,  which  you  would  have  fent  to  the  relations  of  other 
patients,  have  been  more  or  lefs  favourable  accounts  than  thofe  which  have 
been  fent  to  St.  James’s  ? More  favourable,  in  general. 

Would  it  have  been  confident  with  the  whole  truth,  in  his  Majefty’s  ( 
cafe,  to  have  given  more  favourable  accounts  in  general  ? 
in  my  opinion,  more  conliftent. 

Will  you  ftate  to  the  Committee,  what  were  your  motives  for  giving  lefs 
favourable  accounts  than  might  have  been  given  in  general,  conliftent 
with  the  whole  truth  ? 

As  it  did  not  affedt  his  Majefty’s  health,  or  the  cure  of  his  Majefty,  I 
figned  them  rather  than  have  any  difpute  about  words. 

Do  you  mean  to  aftert,  that  in  your  confcience  you  are  fully  perfuaded 
that  you  now  fpeakthe  truth,  when  you. fay,  that  more  favourable  accounts 
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of  bis  Majefty’s  ftate  might  have  been  given,  in  general,  m the  report* 
fent  to  St.  James’s  ? 

I do  atTcrt  it. 

Whether  you  ever  figned  any  paper,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  Warren,  rela- 
tive to  the  tranfadion  of  that  d«v,  in  which  you  have  been  informed  that 
Dr.  Warren  had  prevented  his  Majefty  from  deeping  ? 

1 did  fign  a paper  by  the  defire  of  Dr.  Warren,  and  the  perfuafion  of  .Sir 
Lucas  Pepys,  that  Dr.  Warren,  as  far  as  I knew,  did  not  go  into  the  room 
and  wake  his  Majefty..— But  I did  not  fign  any  paper,  lignitying  that  he 
did  not  go  in  at  any  time,  when  it  was  thought  he  might  prevent  h'13  Ma- 
jefty’s  deeping. 

Whether,  at  the  time  that  you  gave  this  paper  to  Dr.  Warren,  you  in- 
formed Dr.  Warren  that  you  would  not  fign  any  paper,  acknowledging 
that  Dr.  Warren  had  not  prevented  his  Majefty  from  going  to  deep,  but 
that  you  would  only  fign  a paper,  dating  that  Dr.  Warren  had  not  waked 

his  Majefty  ? , 

The  paper  was  offered  to  me,  and  I refufed  to  fign  it,  if  it  contained  any 
thing  to  the  purpofe,  that  Dr.  Warren  did  not  go  into  his  Majefty’s  room 
at  a time  when  it  was  probable  he  might  prevent  his  Majefty  going  to 
deep. 

By  whom  was  that  paper  drawn  up  and  tendered  to  you? 

By  Dr.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. 

Are  accounts,  ufually  fent  by  you  to  the  relations  of  your  patients,  con* 
ceived  in  as  general  terms  as  thole  which  have  been  fent  to  St.  James’s  ? 

1 fend  the  relations  word  that  they  are  better,  or  worfe ; and  mentiort 
fome  particulars — but  then  that  is  not  often  above  once  a fortnight. 

Can  you  recoiled,  pofitively,  whether  in  the  converfation  which  you 
had  with  Dr  Warren  yefterday  fevennight,  you  did,  or  did  not,  afk  Dr, 
Warren,  if  a perfon  indifpofed  fhould  not  fay  one  fenfible  word  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  next  twenty-four  fhould  fay  but  one  word,  that  he 
would  not  fay,  if  he  was  not  indifpofed,  whether  Dr,  Warren  would  not 
think  him  better;  and  whether  you  can,  or  cannot,  fay  pofitively,  that  Dr, 
Warren  anfwered,  No  ? 

] can  fay  pofitively,  as  well  as  I can  recoiled,  that  Dr. Warren  faid  No, 
to  the  quellion  fo  put ; and  1 believe  the  byftanders  remember  the  fame. 

Whether,  in  the  fame  converfation,  you  can,  or  cannot,  fay  pofitively, 
whether  you  did,  or  did  not,  make  ufe  of  the  following  expreflion  to  Dr. 
Warren,  “A  certain  Great  Perfon  will  not  fuffer  it”  (meaning  the  report) 
“ to  go  fo,  and  it  will  fall  upon  you  ?’* 

It  was  not  in  the  fame  room,  or  at  the  fame  time. — I did  fay  fo,  or 
fomething  of  that  fort,  when  the  report  was  drawn  up  for  me  to  fign,  fay- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  “ Why  fhould  we  fend  up  what  will  be  fent  down. 
44  to  be  altered  r” 

Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  by  whofe  authority  you  fo  faid,  and 
what  your  meaning  was  in  thofe  words  ? 

Prefuming  that  the  Perfonage  would  know  from  the  pages  how  his  Ma- 
jefty had  patted  the  day  and  night,  I thought  it  was  not  right  to  fend  up 
a report  which  that  Perfonage  would  not  think  equal  to  his  Majefty’s  prc- 
fent  date  of  health. 

Was 
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Was  that  yeur  meaning  in  the  words  which  you  a&ualjy  med  in  that  con'- 
teriation  ? Entirely  fo. 

What  did  you  mean  by  the  words-,  “ It  will  fall  upon  you 

Sir  George  Baker,  the  day  before,  when  hrs  Majedy  had  not  been  quite 
io  well,  nor  had  fo  good  a night,  had  made  a more  favourable  report,  and 
tnerefore  I concluded  that  Perfonage  muft  think  this  report  axofe  from  Dr 
Warren.- 

Did  Dr.  Warren  ever  inform  you,  that  he  had  made  a written  memo- 
randum of  that  convention,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  or  defire  you  to  explain 
yourfelf  upon  the  lubject  of  it  ? r 

Not  that  I know  of— I do  not  remember  any  fuch  thing. 

Do  you  remember  any  order  naving  been  put  up  in  the  pages  room, 
yefterday  fevennight,  or  upon  any  other  day,  directing  that  no  perfons 
ihould  be  admitted  into  his  Majedy’s  room,  without  the  knowledge  of  yotf 
or  your  fon  ? 1 wrote  it,  and  put  it  up  myfelf.  6 1 

What  was  the  reafon  of  your  writing,  and  putting  up',  fuch  order  ? 

Becaufe  fometimes  a Phylician,  fometimes  a Surgeon,  or  an  Apothecary 
(for  there  are  four  concerned— I mean  two  Surgeons,  and  two  Apothe- 
caries) did  go  into  the  room,  as  1 thought,  at  improper  times,  and  didurb 
his  Majefty ; — and,  as  I thought  it  my  duty  to  do  to  his  Mujedy  what  I 
diould  think  it  my  duty  to  do  for  any  private  gentleman,  I wrote  that 
order. 

Did  you  put  up  that  order  of  your  own  authority,  and  for  the  reafons 
you  have  now  mentioned  ; or  had  you  any  other  authority  for  putting  up 
that  order,  from  any  perfon,  and  whom  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  ordered  me  to  do  that  which  ftiould  prevent  any- 
body’s going  into  the  room  without  my  content,  and  was  not  pleafed  that  I 
had  not  done  it  before. 

Had  you  explained  to  the  Chancellor  your  reafons  for  thinking  that  it 
would  be  proper,  with  refpeft  to  his  Majedy’s  health,  that  fuch  an  order 
ihould  be  given  ? 

I fuppofe  I did,  in  converfation,  think  it  necedary  that  people  diould  be 
prevented  from  going  in  and  didurbing  his  Majedy. 

Have  any  of  the  Phyficians,  who  attended  his  Majedy,  fuggeded  ary 
complaints  to  you,  that  fuch  order  has  prevented  them  from  feeing  his  Ma- 
jedy at  proper  times  ? 1 do  not  remember  that  they  have. 

Have  any  other  perfons  fuggeded  to  you,  that  they  havejbecn  prevented 
from  feeing  his  Majedy  ? 1 do  not  remember  that  they  have. 

Did  you  ever  inform  the  Phydcians,  that  any  perfons  had  improperly 
intruded  into  his  Majedy’s  apartment  ? 1 do  not  remember  that  I did. 

When  did  the  Lord  Chancellor  give  you  the  dire&ions,  in  confequence  of 
which  you  put  up  that  paper  ? 

I really  do  not  remember  the  time  ; but,  more  than  once,  the  Chan- 
cellor has  mentioned  the  necedity  of  keeping  any  perfons  from  going  into 
his  Majedy’s  room,  without  fome  limitation. 

* i . . , , i 

Do  you  know  upon  what  grounds  the  Chancellor  thought  it  necedary  to 
repeat  the  neceffity  of  this  precaution  ? 

I cannot  remember  ; it  was  in  converfation,  I fuppofe. 
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Are  you  quite  fure  you  cannot  recoiled  when,  or  where,  you  had  the 
Jaft  convention  with  the  Chancellor  on  this  lubjed,  before  you  put  up  that 
order ? 

I am  very  fure  I cannot  fix  the  time,  but  I believe  the  place  was  my  own 
room  at  Kew. 

Was  it  before,  or  after,  the  difpute  with  Dr.  Warren,  on  Friday  the  2nd 
inftant?  » 

1 believe  before.  I do  not  know  that  I have  feen  the  Chancellor  fince 
Friday  the  2nd  inftant. 

Was  it  a day  or  two  before,  or  long  before  ? 

I do  not  remember  at  all ; nor  do  1 remember  whether  it  was  the  laft  time 
| talked  with  the  Chancellor. 

Have  you  any  memorandum,  relative  to  this  fadl,  in  your  journal  ? 

Yes.  , 

When  did  you  make  that  memorandum  ? 

The  very  morning,  within  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

On  what  day  was  it  that  you  wrote  and  put  up  that  order  ? 

I do  not  know.  X believe  the  order  itfelf  is  dated,  but  I am  not  fure. 

The  journal  will  afcertain  the  date. 

Have  you  kept  a regular  journal  of  occurrences  fince  you  attended  his 
Majelty  at  Kew  ? 

i have,  from  about  the  6th  or  yth  day,  I believe,  of  my  attendance. 

Is  that  order  up  now  ? 

X belieye  lb.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  laid  he  faw  it  yefterday  morning. 

When  his  Majefty  read  a page  or  two,  and  made  very  good  remarks 
upon  it,  whether  the  bocks  and  the  pages  were  ol  his  Majefty ’s  own  fe» 
le&ion,  or  whether  they  were  put  into  his  hands  and  pointed  out  by  you  ? 

Particularly  by  his  own  feledtion. 

Whether,  at  the  time,  his  Majefty  read  the  pages  aloud,  to  be  heard  by 
Dr.  Willis,  or  to  himfelf? 

Aloud  ; nor  could  I know,  if  he  did  not  read  aloud. 

Whether  his  Majefty  has  done  this  once,  twice,  or  feveral  times  ? 

Many  times  in  a day,  as  I underftand;  and  on  more  days  than  one  in  the 
Jaft  fix  or  (even  days.  I have  now  been  abfent  a great  part  of  feveral  days. 

Can  you  remember  the  laft  time  you  heard  his  Majeftv  read  one  or  two 
pages  ? J-aft  night  he  .did. 

Did  you  hear  him  yourfelf  laft  night  ? Yes. 

Whether  you  have  obferved,  in  your  attendance  on  his  Majefty,  that  his 
eve -fight  is  at  all  affe&ed  by  his  prefent  malady  ? 

Not  that  I know  of. 

iCI/  w^.en  you  or  ypur  f°n  was  not  prefent,  have  you  been  informed 

) > o the  King  s Phyficians,  Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries,  that  his  Majefty 

wHch^he  ha  ^ atJent^Qn>  UI*d  remarked  with  judgment,  upon  the  objedts 

/ thi,nk  1 have  heard  fo  by  Dr.  Pepys;  but  I think  I have  heard  from  feve- 
fal  perfons  that  they  have,  at  times, 

' # > • »TT.  uj 
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What  date  was  his  Majedy  in  this  morning? 

I came  away  before  he  was  up. 

What  date  was  his  Majedy  in  going  to  bed  lad  night  ? 

Very  quiet. 

Whether  his  Majedy  continued,  to  the  time  of  his  going  to  bed,  to  fhew 
figns  of  the  fame  attention  and  power  of  reflection,  as  in  the  indance  of  read- 
ing in  the  manner  mentioned  by  you  ? 

Yes,  to  the  time  I left  him,  which  was  about  half  pad  ten  ; and  I under- 
hand from  the  pages,  that  he  went  to  bed  immediately  after. 

Whether  any  thing  of  a contrary  nature  was  intermixed,  during  the  time 
you  was  with  his  Majedy  yederday  evening  ? 

I cannot  fay  there  did. 

e 

Whether  you  obferve  that  the  King’s  mind  is  in  a better  date  in  the  even- 
ing before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  the  morning  ? 

1 think  his  Majefty  is-  never  fo  well  in  a morning  getting  up,  nor  for  aa 
hour  afterwards. 

How  long  was  you  with  his  Majedy  yederday  evening  ? 

I believe,  in  all,  about  one  hour  and  a half;  but  1 went  feveral  timefr; 
*ut  of  the  room. 

• j*  t 

Whether  any  other  Phydcian  or  medical  perfon  has  been  in  the  room  when 
his  Majedy  has  either  read,  or  attended  to  reading  in  your  prefence  ? 

I think  Dr.  Pep\  s was  twice  ; I am  not  fure  whether  there  was  any  other; 
I am  not  fure  whether  Dr.  Gifborne  was  in  the  room  lad  night,  while  his 
Majedy  was  reading. 

Whether  at  any,  and  at  what,  didance  of  time  after  his  Majedy  has  read, 
or  attended  to  reading,  in  the  manner  defcribed,  his  Majedy  has  converfed 
with  you  on  the  fubjeds  he  has  either  read  or  heard  read  ? 

Very  frequently,  fometimes  ieveral  hours;  for  I believe  his  Majedy 

never  forgets  what  he  reads. 

Whether,  on  any  fubfequent  day,  his  Majedy  has  converfed  with  you 
’upon  what  has  been  before  read  ? 

Several  days  after,  and  l think  his  Majedy  can  give  a good  account  of  any 
book,  or  fiibjeCt  in  a book,  that  he  has  read,  either  fince  his  illnefs  or  before, 
as  to  the  morality  and  truth  ol  it,  as  molt  people  can,  I think. 

Whether  you  have  found  it  neceflary  to  ufe  coercion  more  or  lefs  fre- 
quently within  the  lad  fortnight,  than  you  did  in  the  preceding  fortnight  ? 

Much  lefs  frequently,  and  not  now  for  nearly  a week. 

Are  you,  upon  recollection,  fure  of  this  faCt? 

I am  fure  of  It. 

Whether  the  circumdance  of  his  Majedy ’s  having  read,  and  attended  to 
reading  as  above  dated,  is,  in  your  opinion,  a clear  and  decifive  fymptom 
either  of  convalefcence  adually  approaching,  or  of  a very  fpeedy  recovery  ? 

I look  upon  it  at  the  time  as  convalefcence  itfelf,  and  certainly  a lign  o* 
his  Majedy recovery  ; but  I will  not  pretend  to  fay  how  loon, 
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What  do  you  confider  as  convalefcence  ? 

A&ing  properly  upon  the  bufmefs  you  are  engaged  In. 

Whether  the  refrefhing  fleephis  Majefty  has  had,  has  been  natural  fleep> 
or  fleep  procured  by  medicine  or  other  means  ? 

No  medicine  has  been  ordered  for  the  purpofe,  and  no  means  but  that  of 
having  his  Majefty  go  to  bed  as  quietly  as  you  can  ? 

Whether  any  other  Phyfician  attending  his  Majefty  has  evef  fuggefted  to  you 
the  ideaofpleafing  or  diVpleafing  any  Great  Perfonage,  as  a motive  to  induce 
you  to  fign  any  report  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  more  or  lefs  favourable  than 
the  aftual  circumftances  then  warranted  in  your  opinion  ? 

I know  not  of  any  fuch. 

Whether*  during  the  favourable  iritervals  in  which  y6u  have  obferved  his 
Majefty,  you  have  remarked  that  his  Majefty  had  reflected  upon  the  nature 
of  his  illnefs  ? 

At  fometimes  I think  he  has,  but  rather  feems  to  avoid  hinting  any  thing 
of  it. 

Have  you  obferved  that  it  has  deprefted  his  fpirits,  fo  as  to  retard  his  cure? 
1 cannot  fuppofe  that  it  has  retarded  his  cure  or  deprefted  his  fpirits,  for  I 
am  not  fure  that  he  is  fenftble  of  it — He  only  hinted  at  it. 

Are  you  fure  his  Majefty  will  recover  ? 

It  would  be  prefumptuous  for  any  man  to  fay  he  was  fure,  in  the  cafe  of 
any  one  whatever,  or  in  any  dilbrder. 

What  degree  of  confidence  or  hope  have  you  upon  the  fubjeft  ? 

I have  the  greateft  hopes,  from  what  I have  already  feen  of  his  Majefty’s 
amendment. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  his  recovery  ? 

I muft  doubt  of  every  thing  that  has  not  come  to  pafs. 

Is  your  confidence  fuch  as  to  fay  you  fcarcely  entertain  a doubt  ? 

It  is. 

Then  that  is  now  the  ftate  of  your  mind  upon  that  fubje£l  ? 

I have  already  faid  fo. 

In  anfwer  to  a queftion  before  put  to  you,  <c  Whether,  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  Majellv’s  cafe,  which  have  fallen  under  your  obferva- 
tion  or  come  to  your  knowledge,  being  duly  attended  to,  y»u  in  your  con- 
cr  fcience  think  that  the  chance  of  his  Majdfty’s  recovery  is  greater,  or  lefs, 
ft  or  as  good,  as  it;  was  when  you  was  examined  before  the  former  C'ommit- 
l(  tee?*’  whether  you  remember  having  anfwered  tt  Much  greater?’1 
I did  fay  fo,  and  I fay  fo  ftill. 

Whether  you  recolleft  this  qtieftioii  being  put  to  you  by  the  former  Com- 
mittee, and  your  anfwer  upon  it, 

“ What  hopes  has  Dr.  Willis  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery V* 

“ I have  great  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery.  If  it  were  any  other  per- 
tf  fon  but  his  Majefty,  I fnould  fcarce  entertain  a doubt : when  his  Majefty 
“ refle&s  upon  an  illnefs  of  this  kind,  it  may  deprefs  his  fpirits,  and  retard 
" his  cure  more  than  a common  perfon  ?” 

Ido. 

Dr,  Willis  having,  in  his  former  examination,  declared  his  hopes  of  his 
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Majefty’s  recovery  to  be  fuch,  that  if  his  Majefly  was  a common  perfom , 
he  ihould  fcarce  entertain  a doubt ; but  that  his  Maj Ally’s  reflecting  upon 
an  illnefs  of  that  kind  might  deprefs  his  fpirits,  and  retard  his1  cure  more 
than  a common  perfon  ; — and  Dr.  Willis  having  now  ftated  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  he  has  no  reafon  to  think  that  his  Majefty’s  fpirits  have  been 
depreflfed,  or  his  cure  retarded,  by  his  having  reflected  upon  his  illnefs,  or 
that  he  has  fo  reflected  ; and  having  Hated  alio  to  this  Committee,  that  he 
has,  in  his  confciencc,  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  much  greater  than 
lie  had  when  he  was  examined  before  the  former  Committee ; Dr.  Willis 
is  defired  to  fay,  what  that  confidence  is,  which  is  much  greater,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  than  a Hate  of  mind  which  fcarcely  enter- 
tains a doubt  ? 

As  in  the  cafe  of  a common  patient,  the  fymptcms  are  greatly  abated, 
and  therefore  greater  hopes  of  his  recovery.  ' As  to  his  particular  ftatiori 
in  life,  from  my  knowledge  of  his  Majefty’s  fenfeof  religion,  I have  greater 
hopes  that  lie  will,  with  a proper  refignation,  reflect  upon  what  it  has 
pleafed  God  to  have  afttiCted  him  with. 

Then  do  you  mean  that  the  Committee  Ihould  underhand  that  your  appre- 
v henfions,  with  refpeCt  to  the  confequences  of  his  Majelty’s  reflecting  upon 
his  illnefs,  are  not  the  fame  as  when  you  was  examined  before  the  former 
Committee  ? They  are  not  fo  great  for  the  reafon  I have  given. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  was  not  by  at  the  converfation  between  you  and 
Dr.  Warren,  in  which  you  ufed  the  words,  “ it  will  fall  upon  you 

Poflibly  he  might,  I believe  he  was. 

Did  Dr.  Reynolds  join  in  the  objection  made  by  Dr.  Warren  to  the  pro-  * 
pofed  alteration  in  the  report  which  was  then  in  queftion  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds  faid  nothing,  and  I have  been  ufed  a good  deal  to  Hand 
alone  in  that  fort  of  confultation. 

Did  you  hear  from  Dr.  Reynolds  at  that  time,  or  afterwards,  that  Dr, 
Reynolds  did  agree  to  the  alteration  propofed  ? 

I do  not  remember  any  thing  of  it. 

Withdrew. 

— ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ -■■■-■-  .-w  

Lunce>  12°  die  Januarii,  1789. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  FRANCIS  WILLIS  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

WHETHER,  when  you  figned  accounts,  at  the  defire  of  Dr.  Warren, 
and  by  the  perfuafion  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  lefs  favourable  than  the 
circumflances  of  the  King’s  health  would  have  warranted,  you  thought  that 
difference  to  be  a mere  dil'pute  about  words  ? 

1 figned  no  account,  that  I know  of,  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys’  perfuafion — 
that  1 figned  by  his  perfuafion  was,  that  Dr.  Warren  had  not  waked  his 
Majclly. 

Whether  you  did  at  any  time,  or  at  any  perfon’s  defire  or  perfuafion,  fign 
reports  lefs  favourable  than  the  truth  would  have  warranted,  concerning 
the  date  of  his  Majelty’s  health  ? 

Not  by  any  perfuafion,  that  I know  of,  but  in  my  own  mind,  rather 
than  have  any  difpute  about  it. 

Was  it  to  prevent  a difpute  originally,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  continu- 
ance of  a dilpute  i 

As 
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As  it  did  not  at  all  refpeft  his  Majedy’s  cure,  and  we  had  had  difputes 
about  words  before,  and  i did  not  then  think  it  worth  while  to  have  any 
for  the  future.  4 

Do  you  think  that  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  a report  figned  by  the  King’s 
Phyficians,  for  the  information  of  his  fubjefts,  to  be  of  no  more  confequence 
than  a difpute  about  words  ? 

It  really  ftruck  me  fo  then,  and  I am  not  at  all  affe&ed  with  it  now. 

Whether  or  no^you  have  not  given  to  her  Majedy,  and  to  the  ladies  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  about  her  perfon,  more  exadt  accounts,  according  to 
your  opinion,  and  of  a more  confolatory  nature  ? 

I have  always  given  them  the  truth,  to  the  bell  of  my  opinion. 

Whether  thofe  accounts  were  in  fa£i  of  a more  favourable  nature  ? 

The  report  that  was  made  to  the  public,  is  from  the  appearance  of  his 
Majedy  in  the  morning,  when  the  fymptoms  have  ever  been  lefs  favour- 
able ; the  accounts  to  the  ladies  attending  her  Majelly  have  been  fre- 
quently in  the  day,  and  therefore,  taking  the  whole  account  of  the  24 
hours,  it  mult  appear  much  more  favourable. 

Is  it  true,  that  the  report  fent  to  St.  James’s  does  only  include  the  Hate 
of  his  Majedy’s  health  as  it  appears  in  the  morning,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  night  and  the  preceding  evening  and  day  ? 

It  enters  into  no  particulars  of  any,  except  quiet  or  dilturbed  Hate,  and 
lleep — and  that  in  dating  the  whole  together,  it  cannot  be  fo  particular  as 
thole  given  to  her  Majedy  every  hour  concerning  his  Majeity’s  health, 
which  Ihe  mud  be  very  anxious  to  enquire  &fter. 

Quedion  repeated. 

I think  feveral  times  the  report  might  have  faid,  that  his  Majelly  had 
palled  feveral  hours,  the  preceding  day,  in  many  refpe&s  better  than  he  had 
done  the  day  before.  As  far  as  quiet,  or  not  quiet,  the  account  does  in- 
clude what  palled  in  the  preceding  evening  and  day — it  would  not  be  par- 
ticular enough  to  latisfy  me  whether  he.  was  either  better  or  worfe. 

Whether,  taken  as  a general  report,  without  entering  into  particulars,  it 
- is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  the  date  of  the  King’s  health  than  the  truth 
would  warrant  ? 

To  the  bed  of  my  judgment  lefs  favourable. 

Is  it  then  lefs  favourable  than  the  general  refult  which  might  be  drawn 
from  all  the  circumdances  of  the  different  accounts  which  you  give  to  the 
ladies  attending  her  Majelly  ? 

Yes,  I think  it  is. 

On  what  occafion,  and  for  what  purpofe,  did  you  fign  the  certificate  re- 
lative to  the  tranfa&ion  of  that  day,  in  which  you  was  informed  that  Dr, 
Warren  had  prevented  his  Majedy  from  deeping  ? 

A good-natured  purpofe,  and  on  the  paper  being  offered  me  to  lign, 
and  being  adured  that  it  would  hurt  Dr,  Warren’s  chara&er  if  I did  not. 

At  the  time  of  figning  that  certificate,  did  you  explain  to  Dr  Warren, 
or  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  or  10  any  other  perlon  then  prefenr,  the  didindlion  and 
refervaaon  which  you  have  now  mentioned  to  this  Committee  ? 
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Yes,  very  particularly  to  both  Dr.  Warren  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys— 
Whether  any  body  elfe  was  by  I do  not  remember. 

Whether  you  called  in  any  of  the  Phyficians  attending  on  his  Majefty, 
or  the  Surgeons  or  Apothecaries,  or  any  other  perfons  than  thofe  of  your 
own  family  and  the  pages,  to  be  witnefs  of  the  circumftances  which  you 
have  defcribed  as  appearing  on  Friday  evening  lafl  i 

1 did  not. 

Whether  your  puipofe  in  excluding  any  perfpn  from  coming  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  except  by  your  own  permiflion,  does  not  arile  from  an  apprehenfion 
that  the  appearance  of  fuch  perfons  might  excite  troublefome  emotions  f 
/ Very  certainly. 

Whether  you  have  ever  confuted  the  regifters  of  public  hofpitals,  or 
other  houfes  for  the  reception  of  patients  labouring  under  this  malady  r 

I never  did.  Hofpitals  take  in  patients,  and  call  them  thus  indifpofed. 
Numbers  of  them  have  been  fo  indifpofed  for  years,  perhaps,  and  do  not 
give  you  any  account  of  the  particular  fymptoms  of  the  malady  when  taken 
into  the  hofpital. 

As  Dr.  Willis  has  faid,  that  the  circumftance  of  perfons  going  into  hi? 
Majefty’s  room  may  excite  troublefome  emotions ; whether  his  experience 
enables  him  to  fay  that  fuch  emotions  do,  or  do  not,  in  general  cafes,  re- 
tard the  cure  of  the  patient  ? 

In  my  opinion,  very  much. 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether,  after  dqly  attending  to  every 
circumftance  which  you  have  related  to  the  Committee,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumftances  \yhich  have  fallen  under  your  obfervation,  or  have  come  to  your 
knowledge,  refpeding  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  and  judging  from  fads  and  ex- 
perience derived  from  your  own  pradice,  you  have,  or  have  not,  greater 
hopes  of  his.  Majefty’s  recovery  than  when  you  was  examined  before  the 
former  Committee  ? 

Much  greater  hopes. 

Whether  the  (fete  of  the  weather,  or  the  feafqn  of  the  year,  fas  any  ef-: 
fed  upon  patients  labouring  under  this  diforder  ? 

The  ftate  of  the  weather,  preventing  his  Majefty  from  taking  exercjfe, 
and  keeping  up  a proper  perfpiration,  in  my  opinion,  has  had  a tendency 
to  retard  his  Majelly’s  recovery. 

Has  his  Majefty  taken  any  exercife  from  the  time  of  your  attendance  on 
him  ? ‘ ' ' ‘ ' * 

None,  for  about  a month  before  that  time ; I think  he  walked  out 
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twice. 

Withdrew. 

Dodor  GISBORNE  again  called  in,  and  examined. 


Yes* 

Did 


Was  you  at  Kqw  on  Friday  night  laft  ? Yes. 

Whether  you  faw  the  King  in  the  courfe  of  that  evening  ? 
At  a bout  what  hour  ? From  8 to  $o,  I think. 

- * i * v.  • A1  * i > •.  * .>  $ * * 
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T)id  you  play  at  picquet  with  the  King  ? ' , 

Yes-  io  ' 

Did  he  play  in  a Heady,  recolle&ed  manner  ? ¥ 

Moderately  fo. 

Did  he  play  as  a man  in  mental  health  would  play  ? 

Certainly  not  fo  well  as  that. 

Were  there,  in  the  courfe  of  play,  frequent  figns  of  the  continuance  of 
his  Majefty’s  diforder  ? 

I have  faid,  inanfwer  to  a former  queftion,  that  the  material  changes  in 
his  Majefty’s  fituation,  I think,  are  a better  ftate  of  health,  and  more  qui- 
etnefs  in  his  manner.  I think  that  is  an  anfwer.  There  were  figns  of  the 
continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  diforder. 

Whether  you  was  prefent  at  any  reading  with  his  Majefty  ? 

Mo,  he  did  not  read  while  1 was  prefent. 

Have  you  at  any  time  obferved,  that  your  going  into  his  Majefty’s  room 
has  been  a caufe  of  any  irritation  i 

I think  lefs  with  me  than  with  others. 

r * • 

Do  you  know  that  the  going  in  of  any  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians,  ether 
than  Dr.  Willis,  or  the  going  in  of  Surgeons  or  Apothecaries,  fras  been  a 
greater  caufe  of  irritation  than  the  going  in  of  Dr.  Willis  and  his  fon  ? 

I think  thofe  he  fees  the  ofteneft  irritate  him  the  leaft. 

Was  you  prefent  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Willis  feemed  to  impute  a 
a difturbance  of  his  Majefty  to  the  unfeafonable  going  in  of  Dr. 
Warren 

I remember  Dr.  Willis’s  faying,  he  thought  the  going  in  of  us  together 
irritated  his  Majefty. 

Were  you  ever  prefent  when  Dr.  Willis  did  at  any  time  impute  to  Dr. 
Warren  his  having  gone  in  fo  as  to  prevent  his-.Majefty’s  fleeping  ? 

I do  not  remember  his  faying  fo, 

• Withdrew. 


Do&or  WARREN  again  called  in,  and  examined.- 

Have  you  fee n the  King  to-day  ? 

Yes. 

In  what  ftate  did  you  find  his  Majefty  this  morning,  and  what  account 
had  you  of  the  anteceding  day  ? 

1 found  his  Majefty  in  a very  irritated  ftate  this  morning,  and  was  in- 
formed that  he  has  had,  in  the  whole,  but  five  hours  deep  in  the  three  laft 
nights — that  having  had  no  fleep  at  all,  or  very  little,  the  night  before 
laft,  it  was  propofed  to  give  him  fomething  laft  night  to  compofe  and 
quiet  him — fuch  a medicine  was  written  down,  but  was  not  given  him.  — 
H was  p/opofed  yefterday  to  carry  his  Majefty  out  to  take  the  air-— -I  was 
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not  informed  that  this  was  mentioned  in  the  confutation  in  the  morning-, 
but  1 was  informed  by  Dr.  John  Willis,  that  his  IVJajefty’s  pulfe  was  yef- 
terday  1 20  in  a minute — I was  likewife  informed  that  he  had  lain  all  night 
under  coercion,  and  had  fvveated  a great  deal.  Some  prudent  perfon  ad- 
vifed.  his  Majelly  fhould  not  be  carried  out  to  take  the  air. — I have  reafon 
to  think  that  the  pulle  became  quieter  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. — I found  it 
this  morning  between  106  and  108  in  a minute,  and  obferved  marks  of  ■ 
fever  on  his  Majelly’s  tongue.  Dr.  John  Willis  told  me  that  he  had  pro- 
mifed  to  carry  his  Majefly  out  to-day,  and  delired  me  to  conlider,  whe- 
ther the  not  complying  with  his  expectations  might  not  irritate  him  a 
great  deal.  — L was  forry  that  he  had  had  fuch  a promife ; I was  necefli- 
tated  to  take  the  leak  of  two  evils,  and  advifed  that  his  Majelly  fhould 
not  be  carried  out,  the  thermometer  being  17,  as  I am  informed,  below  the 
freezing  point;  and,  particularly,  as  Dr.  Willis  has  always  obferved,  that, 
keeping  the  pores  open  always  does  his  Majelly  great  good.  His  Majelly 
this  morning  fulDred  me  to  come  from  him  with  great  difficulty,  and  could  ., 
not  eafily  be  prevailed  upon  by  me  to  let  go  my  hand. 

When  did  you  fee  his  Majelly  before  ? 

The  day  before  yellerday — on  Saturday  morning. 

In  what  Hate  was  he  then  ? 

His  Majelly  had  fome  fever  then — pulfe  between  80  and  90,  I believe, 
but  was  very  irritable  ; could  not  be  kept  to  the  fame  objeCt  for  any 
fpace  of  time — tried  to  play  at  cards  with  me,  but  could  not,  and  Ihewed 
many  hrong  marks  of  his  dihemper. 

Whether  you  have  ever  obferved,  upon  your  going  into  his  Majelly, 
that  his  Majelly’s  irritation  was  increafed  by  your  prefence,  and  whether 
he  has  fhewed  any  figns  of  dillike  to  you  ? 

His  Majelly  in  general  receives  me  with  eagernefs — thinks  he  has  fome- 
thing  peculiar  to  lay  to  me,  and  frequently  propofes  to  confer  favours  upon 
me  ; he  has  done  fo  this  morning. 

Whether  his  Majelly  has  ever  Ihewn  any  figns  of  dillike  towards  you  ? 

Not  lately  ; bur  his  Majefly  fometimes  mixes  marks  of  dillike  with 
marks  of  favour  ; but  in  general  thofe  of  favour  are  greatly  predominant. 

Since  what  time  have  you  chiefly  obferved  marks  of  favour  to  predo- 
minate ? 

I do  qot  recoiled  any  mark  of  disfavour  at  any  particular  time.  I was  in 
great  disfavour  at  Windfor — it  continued  for  fome  time  after  his  Majelly 
came  to  Kew  ; — it  began  to  diminifh  loon  after  Dr.  Willis  came  ; 1 gra- 
dually grew  into  great  favour,  and  remain  fo  at  prefent,  excepting  that 
fometimes  he  has  found  fault  with  me  for  bringing  him  from  Windfor; 
but  at  another  time  told  me  I did  right  in  bringing  him  from  Windfor; 
and  perhaps  found  fome  other  faults,  but  not  lately,  that  I know  of.— 

'1  his  is  theprogreis,  to  the  bell  of  my  recollection. 

Have  you  beard  that  his  Majelly  has  been  mote  irritated  by  the  coming 
in  of  his  Majelly’s  ordinary  Phyiicians,  Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  by  the  coming  in  of  Dr.  Willis  and  his  for*  t 

Not  that  I know  of;  I have  never  been  fo  informed. 


Whether 
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Whether  the  pretence  of  any  objeft,  which  tends  to  excite  ftron§*  emo- 
tions in  his  Majefty's  mind,  is  favourable,  or  otherwife,  to  his  recovery  i 

Unfavourable. 

Has  therein  fa<5t,  been  any  introdu&ion  of  perfons,  to  your  knowledge, 
which  had  a tendency  to  excite  fuch  emotions,  and  to  'produce  fuch  irri- 
tations ? 

Yes. — I fhould  like  to  give  an  account  of  the  firft  confultation  we  had  with 
Dr.  Willis.— The  day  that  I introduced  Dr.  Willis  to  the  King,  I fummoned 
the  reft  of  his  Majefty ’sPhyficians  to  aconfultation  at  my  houfe. — It  was  there 
firft  fettled  as  a principle,  that  quiet  of  body  and  mind  were  to  be  endeavoured 
to  be  obtained  by  every  means  poftible;  and  that  every  thing  fhould  be  care- 
fully kept  from  his  Majefty  that  might  tend  to  prevent  this  defirable  acqui- 
fttion. — It  was  fettled  that  a regular  coercion  fhould  be  made  ufe  of— that 
every  thing  fhould  be  kept  from  his  Majefty  that  was  likely  to  excite  any 
emotion — that  though  his  Majefty  had  not  fhewn  any  fjgns  of  an  intention 
to  injure  himfelf,  yet  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  confidering  the  fudden 
impulfes  to  which  his  diftemper  fubje&s  people,  to  put  every  thing  out  of 

the  way  that  could  do  any  mifehief. — To  all  this  Dr.  Willis  affented yet 

the  very  next  day  he  put  a razor  into  his  Majefty’s  hand,  and  a penknife. 

When  I faw  the  Dodlor  next,  I afked  him  how  he  could  venture  to  do  fuch  a 
thing  r — He  faid,  he  fhuddered  at  what  he  had  done. — As  he  made  ufe  of 
this  expreftion,  1 did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  fay  much  to  him  upon  the 
fubjefl. — On  the  12th  of  December,  as  I apprehend,  the  King  took  a walk 
in  the  garden,  and  fome  of  the  royal  children  were  fhewn  to  him this  pro- 

duced a confiderable  emotion,  which  was  accompanied  with  afis  demon- 
ftrating  that  emotion,  as  1 was  informed,  to  the  beft  of  my  memory,  by  Mr. 
Keate. — Notwithftanding  this  effedt  of  feeing  the  children.  Dr.  Willis,  the 
next  day,  introduced  that  Perfon,  whofe  great  and  amiable  qualities  we  all 
know  muil  neceftarily  make  her  the  deareft  and  tendered:  objeft  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  thoughts : — the  interview  was  fhort : — his  Majefty  was  foon  afterwards 
in  a great  ftate  of  irritation ; and  the  ftria  coercion  was,  I believe,  for  the  firft 
time,  a&ually  applied  that  night — the  blifters  were  put  on  that  night  likewife. 
The  next  time  that  I faw  Dr.  Willis,  I fpoke  to  him  upon  this  fubjetf:  with 
fome  degree  of  fharpnefs,  becaufe  it  was  contrary  to  my  opinion,  and  con- 
trary to  what  had  been  fettled  in  confultation ; for  it  had  been  referred,  that 
whatever  could  be  done  by  deliberation,  fhould  be  fettled  by  confultation ; 
that  the  conduft  of  his  Majefty  in  the  interior  room,  fhould  be  left  to  Dr*. 
Willis’s  diferetion,  becaufe  it  did  not  admit  of  deliberation. — I do  not  know 
that  I convinced  the  Doctor  that  his  opinion  was  wrong,  but  that  the  adl  was 

contrary  to  what  was  laid  down  in  confultation  could  not  be  denied. I was 

always  confidered,by  the  higheft  authority,  as  the  firft  Phyfician,  and  therefore 
thought  myfelf  particularly  refponfible  : I thought  myfelf  obliged  to  look 
into,  and  to  enquire  after  every  thing  that  related  to  his  Majefty  : I did  not 
fuppofe  myfelf  in  a different  fituation  upon  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Willis,  and 
therefore  took  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  to  him  with  fome  degree  of  authority. 

J remember,  when  his  three  attendants  arrived,  I fent  for  them  into  the 
rnyiicians  room,  examined  them  very  carefully,  particularly  as  to  the  tem- 
per with  which  they  conduced  themfelves  towards  thofe  whom  they  attended 
and  ipoke  to  them,  as  they  were  ftrangers  to  me,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to" 
Rt  them  know  that  their  condu&  would  be  ftriaiy  obferved.  — My  being  firft 
1 hyfiaan  made  me  talk  to  Dr  . Willis  about  every  thing  that  1 heard  off  that 

id  not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  accurate,  and  fometimes  led  to  difputes 

informed  the  Doctor  that  he  was  there  in  a double  capacitv — as  Phyfician 
am  attendant  on  his  Majefty  in  the  interior  room  ; that  I muft  take  my  fhare 
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in  dire&ing  what  related  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  Phyfician,  though  I Ihould 
not  interfere  with  refpeCt  to  the  conduit  of  his  Majelty  in  the  interior  room. 
Not  many  days  after  this  trarifaftiori  T obfervM  a book  in  his  Majelly's 
hands,  which  affeCted  me  much,  and  immediately  determined  me  to  bring 
a charge  againft  Dr.  Willis,  for  what  I thought  bad  practice. — I do  not 
mean  to  bring  the  ffory  of  this  book  as  a faulty  becaufe  I believe  there  was 
no  intention  to  convey  fuch  a book  to  his  Majelly  : it  was  the  play  of  King 
Lear,  not  in  a volume  of  Shakefpeare,  but  it  was  a corrected  Lear,  by  Col- 
man,  and  mixed  with  his  plays.  I can  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  Dr. 
Willis  could  fufpeCl  that  fuch  a play  was  in  that  volume.  His  Majelty  told 
me  that  Dr.  Willis  brought  him  the  book,  and  Dr.  Willis  did  not  deny  it, 
when  I fpoke  to  him  on  the  fubjeCt. — I do  not  bring  this  as  a fault,  but  it 
was  the  circumftance  that  determined  me  to  put  in  execution  what  I had  been 
thinking  of  before,  with  refpeCt  to  Dr.  Willis;  for  his  Majelty ’s  obfer- 
vation  on  the  book  affeCted  me  Itrangely.  I carried  an  account  of  this  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  deiired  me,  as  he  had  done  in  every  cafe  of  diffi- 
culty that  had  happened,  from  the  beginning  of  the  illnefs,  to  lay  the  affair 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Lord  Chancellor  went  to  Kew,  1 believe  ; 
and  the  refult  was,  when  I faw  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  rules  of  the  con- 
fultation  Ihould  be  ItriCtly  obeyed. — Dr.  Willis  has,  a fecond  time,  introduced 
the  fame  great  and  amiable  Perfon.  I was  informed  thaffome  degree  of  irrita-- 
tion  came  on  in  the  night;  but  having  collected,  as  I thought,  from  feveral 
fmall  circumltances,  that  the  power  of  introducing  perfons  to  his  Majelty  was 
to  be  left  entirely  to  Dr.  Willis,  I did  not  make  any  complaint  about  it. 

Can  you  afeertain  the  time  of  the  laft  interview  ? 1 cannot. 

What  time  of  day  was  the  firlt  interview  ? 

I apprehend  the  firlt  interview  was  in  the  evening—  and  that  the  interview 
happened,  not  only  without  confulting  his  Majelty’s  Phyficians  collectively, 
but  that  Dr.  Gilborne,  who  was  in  the  houfe  that  evening,  and  fitting  in  the 
anti-chamber  when  the  introduction  took  place,  was  not  confulted  upon  the 
cccafion. 


' Do  you  know  who  were  prefent  at  the  interview  ? 

I think  I was  informed,  Dr,  Gilborne  was  in  fome  part  of  the  time, 
if  not  all. 


How  foon  after  the  interview  did  his  Majefty’s  date  of  irritation  take 
place  ? 

I cannot  tell,  but  I apprehend  a little  before,  or  foon  after,  he  went  to 
bed:  1 do  not  know  the  exaCt  time  of  the  interview. 


Had  you  any  particular  account  of  that  interview,  or  of  the  effeft 
which  it  produced  at  the  time? 

If  1 mi  flake  not.  Dr.  Willis  informed  me  it  lafted  about  live  minutes  - that, 
during  that  five  minutes,  every  thing  palled  agreeably,  but  that  fGrnething 
was  then  laid  that  induced  Dr.  Willis  to  put  an  end  to  the  vifit. 


Had  you  any  account  of  the  circumllances  or  motives  which  led  to  that  in- 
terview ? 

I had  no  account  previous  to  the  interview.  Afterwards,  in  talking 
upon  the  fubjeCi  with  Dr.  Willis,  he  mentioned  his  motives,  or  reafons, 
for  thinking  the  interview  would  be  of  fervice ; which  I could  not 


agre;  to. 


Whether' 
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Whether  you  recollect  the  circumftances  which  attended  your  waiting 
upon  His  Majefty,  upon  a particular  day,  concerning  which  -it  has  been 
fince  faid,  that  you  prevented  his  Majefty  from  going  to  fteey  ? 

I never  could  accurately  learn  what  day  was  fixed — I have  only  had  a 
fufpieion  of  the  day. — I wifti  to  have  a day  fixed,  that  I may  meet  the 
charge. 

Was  there  any  day  on  which  Dr.  Willis  feemed  to  be  peculiarly  foli- 
eitous  to  prevent,  or  delay,  your  going  in  to  the  King? 

I do  not  recelledl  any  fuch  day. 

Do  you  recoiled!  any  converfatton  you  had  with  Dr.  Willis  concerning 
the  King’s  being  afleep,  or  difpofed  to  deep,  at  a time  when  you  was 
going  in  to  his  Majefty  : 

I remember  a morning  when  Dr.  Willis  faid  his  Majefty  had  had  a 
bad  night,  which  I myfelf  had  been  acquainted  with  by  diking  the  Page, 
as  I pafted  by  the  King’s  anti-chamber,  the  door  of  which  I opened  as  I 
was  going  into  the  Phyficians  room. — In  the  Phyficians  room  I men- 
tioned that  I had  learnt  the  King  had  had  a very  bad  night,  but  was  then 
fallen  afleep. — I fat  down,  and  what  difcourfe  pafted  between  me  and  Dr. 
Willis  then,  about  the  night,  I do  not  know — a few  Vv  ords  only.  The 
Doctor  foon  went  out  of  the  room,  and  when  he  returned,  faid,  “ That 
u the  King  was  not  deeping,  for  that  he  fpoke.” — I got  up,  the  at- 
tending Phyfician  of  the  day  with  me,  and  walked  towards  Dr.  V\  illis 
we  went  together  through  the  anti-chamber  ; when  I arrived  at  the  door 
of  his  Majefty’s  bed-room,  Dr.  Willis  faid,  You  may  open  the  door,  a 
circumftance  that  I do  not  recoiled!  ever  to  have  happened  to  me  before* 
fomebody  elfe  generally  opening  the  door  ; — when  1 opened  it,  I found 
that  the  room  was  dark — I ftepped  forwards  very  dowly  ; as  foon  as  I had 
gone  the  width  of  the  door  I was  viiible  to  his  Majefty.  I he  door  being 
open,  his  Majefty  immediately  addrefied  himielf  very  pointedly  to  me, 
faying,  “ I am  glad  to  fee  you,”  and  adding  his  wifh  to  be  released  from 
the  ftate  he  was  then  in,  which  was  a ftate  of  coercion.  I hefitated  ; 
went  one  ftep  back  to  look  for  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  Handing  very  near  me. 
I faid  fomething  to  the  Dodtor,  and  he  immediately  replied,  in  fubftance, 
that  if  his  Majefty  complained  I might  comply  with  his  requeft.  In  con- 
fequence  of  which  it  was  done,  by  my  defire.  I ftaid  but  a diort  time 
with  his  Majefty,  and,  as  I was  walking  back,  I faid,  “ I had  fome  doubts 
“ whether  the  complying  with  his  Majefty’s  requeft  was  not  improper, 
“ for  he  is  in  a very  irritated  ftate.”  Dr.  Willis  faid,  “ His  Majefty  will 
u rife  prefently,  and  then  we  Or  all  be  able  to  do  without  coercion.  ” 

Whether  Dr.  Willis  exprefted,  at  that  time,  any  difpleafure  at  what  you 
had  done,  or  reprefented  to  you  any  Mifchief  that  be  conceived  likely  to 
enfue  from  it  ? » 

Not  that  I remember. 

On  what  occafion  did  any  difcourfe  arife,  concerning  any  certificate 
fubfcribed  by  Dr.  Willis,  relative  to  a tranfadlion  in  which  his  Majefty’s 
Deep  had  been  prevented  or  interrupted  ? 

The  ftory  was  fo  abfurd,  that  I never  gave  myfelf  the  trouble  of  confut- 
ing it.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  faid,  the  ftory  would  do  me  a great  deal  of  harm. 
I told  him,  I did  not  value  it,  or  iome  fuch  expreffion.  Notwithftanding 
w hi  eh,  without  any  intimation  from  me  on  the  fubjed!,  he  wrote  down 
a paper,  without  my  knowing  what  it  was  about,  till  he  was  very  near  the 
cad  of  it,  and  in  a minute  or  two  more  (hewed  it  to  Dr.  Willis,  who  came 

I into 
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^ room  about  that  time,  and  faid,  that  he  had  no  obje&ion  to 
iigning  of  it.  I never  confidered  it  of  any  importance,  nor  do  I now. 

Do  you  recoiled!,  *hat  a paper  was  offered  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  that  he 
refufed  to  fign  it,  if  it  contained  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  that  you  did 
not  go  into  his  Majefty’s  room  at  a time  it  was  probable  you  might  pre- 
vent his  going  to  deep? 

^ I apprehend  the  Doclor  faid  fomething  upon  that  fubjed!  after  it  was 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  further  upon  that  fubjed  ? 

Alter  it  was  oyer,  1 faid  to  Dr.  Willis,  I would  not  tell  you  that  I had 
done  you  a civility  this  morning,  while  this  thing  was  depending,  and 

then  mentioned  it  to  him.  * 1 

Do  you  recollect  any  converfation  relative  to  your  favincr  you  was  a fpy 
upon  them  all?  ; ° 7 17 

^ I arp  very  glad  this  circumflance  was  mentioned. — I we  tit  upon  a 
certain  morning,  immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Kew,  into  the  anti- 
chamber,  and  a deed  the  page  how  his  Majefty  did  ? he  replied,  that  he 
had  had  a very  bad  night,  was  juft  then  fallen  to  deep,  and  you  mull  not 

in.  Y ou  know,  faid  I,  that  I am  a Spy,  and  muft  fee  the  l^ing  : — I 
did  not  mean  then — and  went  immediately  to  the  Phyficians  room. — This 
was  fpoken  in  a very  good-natured  manner,  and  meant  no  more,  than  that 
T,  from  my  duration,  was  an  infped!or. — Will  the  Committee  pleafe  to 
condder,  whether  any  man,  who  meant  to  be  a fpy,  ever  told  it  of 
himfelf  ? 

i 

Have  any  violent  difputes  ever  exifted  between  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians, 
concerning  the  method  of  his  medical  treatment  ? 

No,  it  you  mean  the  medicines,  fo  far  as  I know. 

Have  any  difputes  arifen  between  any  of  the  Phydcians  among  themfelves 
(the  difputes  with  Dr.  Willis  excepted)  concerning  any  part  of  his  treat- 
ment : Never. 

^ Do  you  recoded!  whether  Dr.  Vv  ill  is  remonftrated  againft  the  life  of 
Hillers,  as  fuppodng  them  improper  in  this  cafe,  or  dangerous  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  Doctor  fpoke  highly  in  commendation  of  blifters 
in  dmilar  diforders. 

Do  you  recoiled!  any  perfon  that  was  prefent  at  this  difeourfe  ? 

I beheve  ah  the  Phylicians  can  (peak  to  his  holding  this  language — 
fome  of  them  can,  I certainly  know — Dr.  Gifborne,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  and  probably  Sir  George  Baker. 

Whether,  upon  the  whole  condderation  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  from  your 
own  obfervation,  and  the  beft  information  you  can  colled!,  his  Mjafty  has 
mended,  in  his  particular  diforder,  dnee  you  were  dril  examined  before  this 
Committee  ? 

No  ; he  was  more  difturbed  part  of  vefterday  and  the  night  before,  from 
the  information  that  I received,  and  is  fo  this  morning,  than  I ufually  fee 
him. 

Whether,  in  the  report  fent  to  St.  James’s,  the  “ tranquil,”  “ quiet,” 
u calm,”  “ compofed,”  and  the  like,  are  meant  by  you,  fo  far  as  you  have 
figned  them,  to  exprefs  any  amendment  in  the  King’s  peculiar  malady,  or 

a dif- 
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* 

a-different  ftate  of  temper,  the  lame,  or  confiderable  fymptoms  of  derange- 
ment exiiiincr  ? ' ' ' 6 

O * 

The  words  are  not  meant  by  me  to  exprefs  any  amendment  of  the 
important  complaint. 

Has  any  influence,  command,  dire&ion,  or  perfuafion,  been  ufed  to  you, 
from  any  perfon  whatfcever,  to  reprefent  his  Majefty’s  cafe  in  a lets  fa- 
vourable light  than  it  appeared  to  you  upon  your  own  judgement  ? 

Certainly  not. 

When  Dr.  Warren  was  examined  before  this  Committee  on  Thurfday 
|ie  acquainted  at  that  time  with  the  feveral  circumftances  of 
l>r.  \\  lllis  s conduct  which  he  has  this  day  ltated  to  the  Committee,  as 
having  excited  irritation  in  His  Majefty  \ — Yes. 

Y hether  the  paper  which  you  received  fromDr. Willis  was,  in  point|of  fa<ft, 
according  to  the  belt  of  your  prefent  recollection,  an  acknowledgment  that 
}ou  had  not  waked  his  Majefty,  or  an  acknowledgment  that  you  had  not 
prevented  him  from  going  to  fleep  ? 

I mult  lefer  to  the  paper  ; I can  hardly  fay  that  I read  it  with  accuracy 
out  1 am  ready  to  lend  the  paper  here. 

. ^ hether,  dpon  that  morning  in  which  you  fay,  that  you  ufed  the  words 
m the  leuie  in  which  you  have  explained  them,  relative  to  your  being;  a 

H ’ 70u  rtcolle6t  being  defired  by  Mr.  Braund,  or  Mr.  Compton,  or  Dr. 
VY  lilis,  not  to  go  into  his  Majefty’s  room  ? 

1 certainly  heard  no  luch  words  at  the  time  I was  going  into  the  room  ; 
i have  already  related  what  I heard  from  the  Page,  when  I firlt  went  into 
tne  anti-chamber,  at  my,  arrival  at  Kew. 

Did  \ ou,  according  the  rule  which  on  Thurfday  laft  you  Hated  to  the 

ommittee  } 011  iiad  made  ever  fince  Dr.  Willis  came,  not  to  go  in  without 

a.King  the  Docfor  or  his  fon  whether  it  was  a propef  time,  alk  the  Dodor 

cr  ui,i  on,  on  that  morning,  whether  it  was  a proper  time  for  you  to 
go  in  r J 

No>  [ dl‘d  not  ; but,  upon  the  Doftor’s  obferving  that  the  King  was 
awake,  l took  it  for  granted  that  this  Ihewed  that  it  was  a proper^ time 
101  my  going  into  the  King’s  room  ? 

^ as  there  any  particular  neceflity  for  your  going  in  that  morning  ? 

. ^ie.  )ame  neceflity  there  always  was,  together  with  the  circumftance  of 
its  having  been  a bad  night. 

Whether  the  circumftances  which  you  have  mentioned,  of  the  increafe 
H irritation,  the  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  and  the  other  fymptoms,  as  having 
been  obferved  by  you  fince  you  were  laft  examined  by  this  Committee^ 
produce  any  material  alteration  in  die  opinion  which  you  have  before 
fluted  to  this  Committee  refpefling  the  probability  of  his  Maieftv’s  re- 
covery ? — No.  Y Y J 

l pon  what  ground  was  your  opinion  of  recovery  founded  ? 

By  calculation.  Withdrew. 

S11  GEORGE  BAKER  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

When  did  you  lafl  fee  His  Majefty  ? 

Yefterday  morning. 

W ill  you  inform  the  Commiteee  in  what  ftate  His  Majefty  was  then, 

^ 2 and 
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and  had  been  in  the  day  preceding,  according  to  your  own  obfervatfons, 
and  the  heft  information  you  have  received? 

’ According  to  the  information  which  I received,  his  Majefty  had  palled 
the  preceding  afternoon  quietly;  that  he  had  had  a very  rettlefs  night,  with- 
out any  fleep  ; that  from  fix  o’clock  to  eight  in  the  morning  he  was  very 
much  diftiirbed.  When  I viiied  his  Majefty,  he  talked  for  about  a minute 
a little  confidently,  but  then  went  into  a total  alienation. 

How  long  did  you  day  with  his  Majefty  ? 

Perhaps  about  twenty  minutes — I cannot  fay  with  accuracy. 

Do  you,  from  what  you  have  obferved  on  this  and  the  former  occafions, 
believe  his  Majefty  to  have  been  lately,  at  any  time,  capable  of  reading  a 
book,  with  attention  and  obfervation,  for  any  length  of  time  together? 

From  what  I have  obferved  lately,  I do  not  conceive  that  his  Majefty 
has  been  capable  of  reading  a book,  for  any  length  of  time,  with  attention 
and  obfervation. 

Whether,  w'hen  you  obferved  the  firft  fymptoms  of  his  Majefty’s  difor- 
der,  on  the  twenty  fecond  October,  you  communicated  your  apprehenfions 
to  any  perfon  ? 

I communicated  my  apprehenftons  by  a note  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 

% 

To  any  other  perfon  ? 

No,  not  that  night,  except  to  Mr.  P.  Hawkins. 

When  did  you  communicate  your  apprehenftons  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ? 

The  twenty-fecond  of  Odobcr. 

Do  you  rechllcCt  the  circumftances  of  that  communication  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  or  any  thing  that  palled  in  confequence  ? 

The  terms  of  the  communication  were,  “ Sir  G.  Baker  is  forry  to  ac- 
« quaint  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  has  juft  left  his  Majefty  in  an  agitation  of 
fpirits  bordering  on  delirium.  ” In  confequence  of  that  communica- 
tion, Mr.  Pitt  called  on  me,  on  Thurfday  the  twenty-third  of  Odober, 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I believe,  after  I was  gone  to  bed.  It 
was  twelve  o’clock  when  I came  home  ; I fent  the  note  to  Mr.  Pitt  imme- 
diately after. — I endeavoured  to  give  Mr.  Pitt  a more  full  account  of  what 
1 had  obferved. 

Do  you  recoiled  being  afked,  in  that  converfation,  if  you  thought,  un- 
der the  circumftances  you  had  mentioned,  it  was  prudent  that  his  Ma- 
jefty fnould  be  left  that  night  without  any  Phyfician,  or  fomething  to 
that  effed  ? 

1 do  not  recoiled  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Do  you  recoiled  mentioning,  after  fome  converfation  on  the  particular 
eircumftance  of  his  Majefty’s  fkuation  at  that  time,  that  Mr.  Hawkins 
the  furgeon  was  in  the  Houfe,  or  next  door,  and  that  you  thought  that 
fully  fufficient  ? 

I do  recoiled  that  T told  Mr.  Pitt,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  and  I had  talked 
about  bleeding  his  Majefty,  and  that  we  waited  fome  time  in  confideratioi* 
of  that  before  I left  the  Houfe  ; but  we  found  no  alarm  had  been  taken 
by  any  of  the  family,  and  that  if  any  difficulty  occurred  in  the  night,  Mr. 
; ' Hawkins 
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Hawkins  would  naturally  be  fent  for,  and  .In  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and 
an  half,  I could  come  to  is  Majefty, 

Whether  you  mentioned  the  circumftance  of  the  King’s  illnefs  to  any 
other  perfon  near  his  Majefty,  from  that  time  to  the  ume  of  his  next 

Utt^clv  ^ 

‘ I do'not  recoiled  that  I did.— I mud  explain  that;  for  when  1 went  the 
r-Kt  moraine,  I found  his  Majefty  had  puffed  a very  quiet  niget,  and  was 
without  complaint,  as  I communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  his  meffenger. 

Then  you  did  not  conceive  it  neceffary,  or  advifeable,  to  acquaint  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  other  of  the  Royal  Family, 
with  the  appreheniions  you  had  conceived  the  night  before  ? 

I did  not  conceive  it  neceffary  to  acquaint  his  Royal  Highnefs  with  my 
apprehenfions  the  night  before,  for  this  reafon  only,  becaufe  I thought  I 
had  been  miftaken. 

Did  you,  for  the  fame  reafon,  abftain  from  informing  her  Majefty  ? 

For  the  fame  reafon. 


Whether  Sis  George  Baker  obferves  any  further  degree  of  convalefcence 
in  his  Majefty,  than  when  he  was  laft  examined  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? 

No  ligns  of  convalefcence. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  obferves  any  further  degree  of.  conva- 
lefcence in  his  Majefty,  that  when  he  was  laft  examined  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? 

No  figns  of  convalefcence. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker,  duly  attending  to  the  circumftances  which 
he  has  mentioned  in  his  examination  this  evening,  does,  or  does  not,  in 
his  confcience,  think  that  the  chance  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  from  his 
prefent  indifpofttion,  is  as  good,  or  greater,  or  lefs,  than  it  was  when  he 
was  laft  examined  before  this  Committee  ? 

It  as  good. 

Can  you  define  to  the  Committee  the  meaning  of  the  word  conva- 
lefcence ? 

Some  degree  of  recovery,  I fuppofe,  it  means.  If  it  does  not  mean  a 
recovery,  it  means  fomething  towards  a recovery. 

Whether,  in  any  diforder,  any  degree  of  amendment  would  come  under 
th'e  term  convalefcence  ? 

I think  hardly. — In  a fever,  if  your  pulfe  was  fomewhat  quieter  to-day' 
than  yefterday,  I fiiould  not  fay  that  you  were  convalefcent,  but  that  you 
were  better. 

Is  it  to  be  underftood  that  a perfon  may  be  better,  without  being  con- 
vale  fent  ? 

He  certainly  mayr. 

When  you  attended  his  Majefty  yefterday,  what  were  the  obfervations 
you  made  upon  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  pulfe,  and  of  the  ftate  of  his 
general  bodily  health  ? 

I he  ftate  of  the  pulfe  was  84,  and  as  to  the  ftate  of  his  bodily  health, 
it  was  much  as  it  had  been. — His  Majefty  is  grown  extremely  thin. 

_ Tv  as  there  any  fever,  or  any  thing  materially  different  in  the  ftate  of 
his  bodily  health  trom  what  it  had  been  for  fome  time  ? 


No, 
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No,  nothing  materially  different. 

,/fI?°es  ,.hl's,  Maiefty’s  general  habit,  or  his  prefent  diforder,  make  hU  ■ 
* 'a,b,e  t0  ‘!ldcn  and  temporary  variations  in  the  ftate  of  his  pulfe  > 

1 do  no.t  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  habit ; but  as  to  the  prefent 

n!  lfrderT  b ^ Y ,mak/S  hr  - Majefty  Hable  to  fudden  variations  of  his 
pullt.  I have  counted  it  from  Gb  to  126,  but  not  within  (hort  intervals. 

Whether  you  conf.der  feme  temporary  or  occafional  rational  difeourfe  a 
proof  of  the  abfence  of  this  malady  > le>  a 

I do  not.  * 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  you  have,  or  have  not  known 
many  people  extremely  ,11  of  this  malady,  and  who  have  never  been  cured 
that  did  notw  ithllanding  occafionally  ufe  lome  rational  difeourfe  ? 

ally  fCCn  a perf0n  in  that  fltUation>  who  occafion- 

Whether  you  do  not  know  that  perfons  in  this  malady,  who  In  the  nre 

fence  of  certain  attendants  have  abftained  from  thofe  difeourfes  and  actions 
which  would  indicate  the  malady  ? c ns 

Certainly. 

Ixow  miyiy  perfons  labouring  under  this  malady,  who  had  been  three 
months  ill,  have  recovered,  under  the  foie  care  of  yourfelf,  during  your 

Not  one. 


. Whether  a patient  having  occafional  rational  converfation,  while  labour- 
ing under  this  malady,  is  not  more  favourable  than  when  that  circnm- 
llance  is  wanting  ? ? 

I like  it  better  ; but  T am  not  fure  it  is  more  favourable. 

. How  man>'  Patients  have  you,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  vour  life,  thought 
it  proper  to  continue  under  your  foie  care,  after  they  had  continued  three 
months  under  your  foie  eare,  indifpofed  in  this  malady  ? 

Twenty,  I believe. 

How  many  of  thofe  patients  have  you  cured  ? 

Not  one. 

Of  that  number,  which  you  fuppofe  to  be  twenty,  are  you  able  to  ftate 
how  many  of  them  ultimately  did  recover  i* 

1 do  not  believe  any  of  them. 

Did  thofe  perfons  remain  under  your  care,  to  the  heft  of  your  knowledge, 
as  long  as  they  lived  ? 

I do  not  know  that. 

i hen,  do  you  know  whether  ultimately  they  were  cured  or  not  ? 

1 can  lay  nothing  at  all  to  lome  of  them. 

Can  you  fay  under  what  care  thole,  to  whofe  cafe  you  can  fay  nothing, 
were  put,  alter  they  ccafed  to  be  under  your  care  ? 

Some  of  them  have  gone  into  hofpitals,  others  into  private  houfes. 

Whether  there  are  particular  fymptoms  which  enable  you  to  ftate  it  as 
your  opinion,  that  patients  never  will  be  cured  ? 

When  the  diforder  degenerates  into  a ftate  of  fatuity,  there  are  no  hopes 
of  cure. 


Whethe 
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Whether  it  is  not  common  for  this  di (order,  where  it  long  continues 
without  cure,  to  degenerate  into  fuch  a Hate  ? 

Ve  ry  common. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  a calculation,  which,  under  any  management 
you  have  hitherto  heard  of,  gives  9 cures  out  of  10  maladies,  provided 
they  arc  taken  into  hand  within  three  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  diforder  ? 

^As  far  as  I know,  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Batty,  whom  I attended  formerly,  fuch  a calculation  is  incredible. 


Whether  the  lofs  of  flefh  which  you  have  mentioned,  has  been  attended 
with  lofs  of  flrength  ? 

A bout  a month  ago  there  was  no  lofs  of  ftrength — His  Majefly  has  had 
fo  little  exercife  fince,  that  I cannot  judge  now. 

1 o what  caufe  do  you  attribute  the  lofs  of  flefh  ? 

I o agitation,  and  to  perfpiration,  and  lefs  deep  than  ufual ; tliofe  are 
all  the  caufes  that  occur  to  me. 

\\  hether  lofs  of  flefli,  in  cafes  of  this  fort,  affords  any  argument  as  to 
the 'probability  of  recovery? 

I tnink  it  affords  no  argument  either  way. 


bir  George  Baker  defired  the  two  following  queftions  and  anfwers 
in  his  examination  on  Thurlday  laft,  might  be  read. 

0 O • 


“ Is  Sir  George  Baker  now  employed  to  attend  on  the 
Only  the  King,  not  the  Royal  Family.” 


Royal 


bir  George  Baker  then  defin'd  that  his  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thofe 
queitions  might  Hand  as  follows. 

« wiXir  ISS’  and  th£  Q^n’  3nd  t!’e  R°yal  FamiIy  r£fldmg 

..  nt*  *lls  an('ver  to  the  fecond  quefiion  might  Hand  as  follows. 

‘ -Not  on  the  Royal  Family.” 

I jo  you  know  anv  inftance  of  Dr.  Warren,  or  anv  other  Phyfician  bv 

dlllUrbing  HiS  Majcft7’5  °r  Panting  his 
I know  no  fuch  inftance. 


Sir  George  Baker  having  laid,  in  anfwer  to  a queftion  put  to  him,  that 

- mlSTtf-10  tht  feT‘ rCmft?nCeS  vb^he  ''-mentioned  in  hi; 
of  hi  M ,7 ‘1SevenlnS’.llc  docs  “ h>«  confcience  think  that  the  chance 
this  Cnmmi'ttF  rec°vxrr}  ls  as  £°°d  as  when  he  was  iait  examined  before 
i anb”ter^d  fTnd  queftl0ns  having  b<*n  addrefled  to,  and  feveral 

fn  h s con  mV  y h'  f°  dcclarcd  his  does  he  continue, 

onfcience,  to  hold  the  fame  opinion,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 

1 feveral  crcurnftances  referred  to  in  fuch  queftions  and  anlwers? 

1 am  of  tae  fame  opinion  that  I was  two  hours  ago. 


Withdrew. 


/ 
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Sir  LUCAS  PEPYS  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether  you  know  any  inftance  of  Dr.  Warren,  or  any  other  Phy- 
sician, by  improper  interruption,  difturbing  his  Majefty’s  reft,  or  prevent- 
ing him  from  going  to  fleep  ? 

No  inftance. 

When  did  you  fee  the  King  laft? 

I came  from  him  this  morning. 

In  what  ftate  did  you  leave  his  Majefty  ? 

Rather  quieter  than  he  was  laft  night  ; very  far  from  being  fo  calm  as 

I have  feen  him. 

Have  there  been,  within  the  laft  three  days,  great  figns  of  fever  and  ir- 
ritation ? 

Very  confiderable.  ' 

How  has  his  Majefty  been,  with  refpeft  to  fleep,  within  that  time? 

From  the  report  oi  the  Pages,  who  have  fet  up  for  the  laft  three  nights, 
it  appears  that  his  Majefty  has  not  had  above  five  or  fix  hours  fleep. 

A PAPER,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  was  then  fhewn  to  Sir 

Lucas  Pepys.. 

“ Kew  Houfe, 

“ December  25th,  1788. 

ct  A malicious  report  having  been  induftrioufly  circulated,  that  Dr. 

II  Warren  had  gone  into  his  Mujefty’s  Bedchamber,  contrary  to  the  de- 

fire  of  Dr.  Willis  and  the  Pages,  and  then  and  there,  in  a violent  man- 

“ ner,  difturbed  his  Majefty  out  of  his  fleep,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
“ became  more  than  ufually  difturbed — This  is  to  certify,  that  the  whole 
“ of  the  above  report  is  not  true,  and  is  merely  founded  in  malice. 

“ Thurfday  Morning.”  “ F.  WILLIS.” 

This  paper  was  written  by  me,  and  figned  by  Dr.  Willis,  .upon  the  25th 
of  December  laft. 

What  fhare  had  Dr.  Warren  in  procuring  the  drawing  up  or  perfuading 
the  fignature  of  this  Paper? 

Having  heard  frequently  of  the  report  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and 
conceiving  it  to  be  very  injurious  to  his  character,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  Dr.  Warren  on  the  fubjedf,  and  whilft  Dr.  Warren  and  Dr. 
Willis  were  talking  in  the  Room,  I haftily  wrote  this  paper,  wifhing 
thereby  to  put  an  end  to  all  altercation.  I fhewed  it  to  Dr.  W arren,  who 
immediately  prefented  it  to  Dr.  Willis  ; and  I told  Dr.  Willis  I conceived 
he  could  have  no  objection  to  fign  his  name  in  contradi&ion  to  fuch^  a 1 
malicious  report  : this  he  readily  did,  and  Dr.  Warren  thanked  him  tor  i 
having  fo  done.-' — Nothing  more  pafled  on  the  fubjecft. 

Did  Dr.  Willis  at  the  Time,  make  a diftin&ion  between  preventing 
fleep,  and  waking  from  deep— refuftng  to  give  any  certificate  with  regard 
to  the  preventing,  but  confenting  to  this  certificate  with  regard  to  the 
waking— or  any  diftindtions  to  that  effedt  ? 

No  fuch  diftin&ions  was  made  to  me,  nor  were  there  any  more  words, 
to  the  beft  of  my  recolleaion,  patted  on  the  fubjeft.  What  they  might 
fay,  I do  not  know,  for  I was  writing. 

Did  vou  defire  Dr.  Willis  to  give  a certificate  to  the  former  effeCl,  which 
he  refufed  ? 
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No,  I never  afked  him  any  more  queftions  on  the  fubjedl. 

Was  not  tliis  certificate  to  meet  the  particular  charges,  which  you  have 
heard  were  circulated  againlt  Dr.  Warren  ? 

Yes. 

Will  you  inform  the  Comrhittee,  whether  the  report  that  had  been 
tirculated  was,  to  the  bdt  of  your  information,  that  Dr.  Warren  had,  in 
a violent  manner,  diflurbed  his  Majefty  out  of  his  deep — Or,  that  he  had 
prevented  him  from  going  to  deep  ? 

I wifhed,  by  the  certificate,  to  meet  the  report  of  Dr.  Warren’s  having 
diflurbed  his  Majefty  while  fkeping,  which  was  the  report  that  was  cir* 
culated. 

Withdrew. 


Martins,  130  die  Jatiuarii  1789. 

'The  Reverend  Dodor  FRANCIS  WILLIS  again  called  in,  and 

examined. 

DO  you  remember  the  time  when  you  were  firft  introduced  to  attend 
on  his  Majefty  ? 

About  Friday  five  or  fix  weeks. 

Do  you  remember  at  that  time  a general  confultation  of  all  the  Phyfici- 
&ns,  at  which  you  was  prefent  ? 

Yes. 

Was  the  objeH  of  that  confultation  to  fettle  the  general  rules  upon  which 
his  Majefty’s  cafe  was  to  be  conducted  ? 

Concerning  medicines  in  particular. 

Was  it  agreed,  at  that  time,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  Majefty 
every  thing  by  which  a perfon,  undfer  his  diftemper,  might,  from  fudden 
impulie,  be  induced  to  injure  himfelf  ? 

I do  not  remember  one  word  about  it  : things  of  that  fort,  I under- 
flood,  were  left  to  me  to  judge  at  the  moment. 

j* 

Do  you  remember  your  having  put  a razor  and  penknife  into  the  hands 
of  his  Majefty,  the  day  after  the  confultation  ; 

Iftis  Majefty  had  not  been  fnaved  for  a long  while,  perhaps  a fortnight, 
or  three  weeks  ; and  the  p-rfon  that  had  been  ufed  to  /have  him,  could  not 
complete  the  parts  of  his  upi  er  and  under  lips ; and,  being  confident,  from 
the  profeffions  and  humour  oi  his  Majefty  at  that  moment,  I fullered  his' 
Majefty  to  fhave  his  lips  himfelf ; and  then  he  defired  he  might  have 
his  whole  face  lathered,  that  he  might  juft  run  it  over  with  a razor  ; ar.d 
he  did  fo  in  a very  calm  manners  His  nails  alfo  wanted  cutting  very 
much  ; and  upon  his  affurance,  and  upon  my  confidence  in  his  looks,  1 
fuffered  him  to  cutli  his  own  nails  with  a penknife  while  1 flood  by  him. 
—It  is  necefiary  tor  a Phyfician,  eipecia’ly  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be  able 
t6  judge,  at  the  moment,  whether  he  can  confide  in  the  profeffions  of  his 
patient  ; and  I never  was  difappointed  in  my  opinion,  whether  the  profef- 
lioas  of  the  patient  were  to  be  relied  on  or  no, 
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Alter  having  attended  a patient  for  fo  Ihort  a time,  as  you  then  had  h is 
Majefty,  have  you  iufFered  them  to  (have  themfelves,  or  cut  their  own  nails? 

I do  not  know  particularly  as  to  that ; but  I have  truftcd  them  with  a 
knixe  and  fork,  at  as  early  a time,  I believe. 

As  both  thefe  operations  might  have  been  performed  by  other  people, 
tyas  there  any  particular  reafon  which  induced  you  to  fuller  his  Maieftv  to 
do  them  himfelf?  J 7 

The  reafon  was,  the  great  uneafinefs  and  diftrefs  his  Majefty  (hewed 
from  the  razor  going  over  his  lips,  by  the  length  of  the  hair,  and  the  per- 
fon  not  being  able  to  accomplilh  it.  r 

Had  you  any  convention  foon  after,  with  Dr.  Warren,  on  the  fubieft 
or  that  tranfaCtion  ? J 

I believe  1 had,  a day  or  two  after. 

What  were  the  particulars  of  that  converfation  ? 

, 1 do  not  know  any  further,  than  that  the  Doftor  (hewed  his  furprize 

ti.at  l nad  .uuciea  ms  Majefty  to  perform  thole  two  operations  himfelf  • ~ 

Upon  which  I told  theDoaor,as  I have  now  mentioned,!  believe— that  at  the 
moment,  I was  lure  thofe  inftruments  were  very  fafe  in  his  Maiefty’s 
hands ; but  that  it  had  a bad  efted,  becaufe  his  Majefty  imagined,  from 
thence,  that  he  might  have  the  liberty  of  doing  other  things. 

Upon  Dr.  Warren’s  exprefling  his  furprize  to  you,  did  you  fay  to 
Dr.  Warren,  that  you  lhuddered  at  what  you  had  done  ? 

I do  not  remember  any  thing  of  it. 

At  the  confutation,  to  which  you  have  already  referred,  was  it  not  a 
principle  fettled  among  the  Phyiicians,  that  quiet  of  body  and  mind  were 
to  be  endeavoured  to  be  obtained  by  every  means  poflible  ? 

I believe  it  was ; but  I do  not  remember  any  particulars  of  it. 

P 0 y°u  recollca  it  having  been  fettled  at  fuch  confultation,  that  every 
tmng  Ihould  be  kept  from  his  Majefty  that  was  likely  to  excite  any 

1 do  not  remember  any ; but  underftood  that,  as  I was  in  the  houfe  for 
that  particular  occalion,  i was  to  ufe  my  own  diferetion. 

Do  you  re  colie  a his  Majefty  to  have  taken  a walk  in  the  garden, 
at  Kew,  ^on  a particular  day,  early  in  the  month  of  December  ? 

I think  his  Majefty  walked  out  two  days  fucceffivelv,  early  in  De- 
cember. / 

W as  it  about  the  12  th  of, December  ? 

1 fancy  it  was  there  or  thereabouts ; he  walked  out  but  twice. 

. °n  ei’theJ  'hofe  days,  did  his  Majefty  fee  any  of  the  Royal  Children 
in  the  courfe  of  his  walk  ? 

V\  hen  he  came  by  the  houfe,  the  firft  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  windows 
where  tne  i nncelles  are  generally,  and  complained  very  heavily  that  they 
womd  not  fo  much  as  fhew  therpfelves  to  him. — In  confequence  of  which, 
the  neAt  day,  j;  did  deftre  that  they  ihould  appear,  and  myfelf  ftood  at  the 
window  with  two  of  the  PrinceiTes,  when  his  Majefty  was  coming  by ; and 
ius  Majefty  (hewed  extravagant  joy  at  the  fight  of  them,  though  he  fidd, 

his  eyes  did  not  fuffer  him  to  fee  the  Princefs  Amelia  fo  well  as  he 
could  wifh. 

Kow  long  were  the  PrinceiTes  in  his  Majefty’s  fight  ? 

Not  many  feconds. 

P* 
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/Do  ymi  think  that  this  circumftance,  of  having  feen  thofe  Princefles,  was 
attended  with  any  material  bad  confequences  in  his  Majefty’s  ttate‘.? 

I think  quite  the  contrary. 

Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  in  the  condufl  of  fuch  a cure,  as 
that  of  his  Majctty’s  diforder,  it  is  of  ufe  that  the  patients  fhould  be 
gradually,  or  at  times,  accuftomed  to  fcenes  of  an  interdling  nature,  fuch 
as  that  you  have  defcribed  ? * 

I am  very  fure  that  fuch  occurrences  can  fcarce  be  too  frequent,  as  it 
comforts  the  patient  to  think  that  he  is  with  his  family,  and  that  they  are 
affectionate  to  him  ; — and  upon  enquiries  of  patients  who  have  been  cured 
of  the  fame  indifpofition,  they  have  always  mentioned  thofe  occurrences 
having  given  them  the  greateil  comfort,  and,  as  they  thought,  helped  very 
much  towards  their  recovery. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  fuffering  his  Majefty  to  continue  anxious  for  a 
fight  of  his  children,  would  have  been  attended  with  more,  or  lefs,  incon- 
venience, than  the  irritation  which  the  feeing  of  them  might  occafion  ? 

1 here  would  have  been  more  inconvenience  in  his  not  feeing  them,  from 
his  anxiety  ; for  the  irritation  occafioned  by  a patient  feeing  his  friends  or 
relations  is  entirely  overbalanced  by  the  foftening  him  into  tears,  which 
ever  leads  to  amendment. 

Do  you  confider  the  obferving  thofe  emotions,  which  may  naturally  take 
place  at  the  fight  of  relations  or  friends,  as  furnifhing  grounds  of  judging 
with  regard  to  the  ttate  of  the  dilorder,  or  the  probability  of  the  cure  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a favourable  fymptom,  if  the  patient  {hews  affection,  inilead  of 
ayerfion ; which  latter  is  very  often  the  cafe,  in  thofe  who  are  not  fo 
likely  to  recover. 

• 

Soon  after  the  occurrence  which  you  have  related,  had  his  Majefly 
an  interview  with  the  Queen  ? 

I believe  in  the  Evening  of  that  day,  or  the  day  after ; I think  fo, 

How  long  did  that  interview  lalt  ? 

A quarter  of  an  hour. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  interview  was  attended  with  any  prejudi* 
cial  confequences,  or  the  reverfe  ? 

I can  form  no  opinion  whether  it  was  the  one  or  the  other,  becaufe  that 
that  night  two  blitters  were  applied  to  his  Majefty’s  legs,  which,  from  the 
confequence  of  them  afterwards,  I believe,  were  the  "occafion  of  his  hav- 
ing a very  bad  night,  and  that  his  having  feen  her  Majefty  had  no  con~ 
ctrn  in  it ; but  that  is  mere  opinion. 

Are  thefe  the  fame  blitters  which  you  have  alrendy  mentioned  before 
this  Committee  ? 

Yes  $ there  has  been  no  other  fince  I came. 

. fou  °P5'ni°n>  that  the  application  of  blitters  is  a falutary  remedY 
in  diforders  of  that  nature  ? 

I have  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  think  fo,  if  they  were  not  applied 
upon  or  near  the  head. 

W as  you  of  opinion  that  the  blitters  applied  to  his  Majefty’s  legs,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  faw  the  Queen,  was  a proper  meafure  ? 

I thought  io  at  that  time,  as  I underitood  two  blitters,  that  had  been 
applied. at  Windfor,  did  not  {hew  that  they  increafed  his  Majefty’s 
irritability,  J 

K % Was 
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as  it  iet tied  at  a confutation,  that  thole  blifters  Ihould  be  applied  |f 

X C j* 

as  there  a fecond  interview  with  the  Queen  ? 

Yes.  M ^ 

When  was  that  ? 

It  was  while  his  legs  were  bad  from  the  blifters,  before  they  were 

Vi  ere  there  any  bad  effe&s  produced  from  that  interview  ? 

I do  not  know  that  there  were,  nor  do  I know  that  there  were  any  good, 
becaufe  of  the  blitters  irritating  him.  ' * 

Do  you  recoiled!  any  particular  circumftance  which  led  you,  in  addition 
to  ) our  general  reasoning  upon  the  fubjec!,  to  with  the  King  to  have  an 
interview  with  fome  of  his  family  ? 

No  other  than  from  his  great  unealinefs  and  defire  to  fee  them — and  the 
nccefjity  I think  there  is  for  to  have  fuch  occurrences  very  frequently. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  the  King  having  feen  the  youngett  Prill* 
cefs  before  he  faw  the  Queen?  - 

Yes. 

i 

When  ? 

Juft  before  he  firft  faw  the  Qneen. 

Did  any  thing  arile  from  that  circumftance,  which  more  particularly  led[ 
to  the  interview  with  the  Queen  ? 

He  perfuaded  the  Princefs  to  promife  him  that  fhe  would  fetch  th$ 
Queen. 

Did  he  give  any  figns  of  much  anxiety  upon  the  fubjedt  of  that  requett 
being  complied  with  ? 

Very  great — infomuch  that  the  meeting  was  extremely  moving. 

Do  you  recoiled!,  among  other  books,  to  have  put  the  Tragedy  of  King 
Dear  into  the  hands  of  the  King  ? * 

His  Majefty  afked  me  to  give  him  the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear.  I told 
him  it  was  improper.  Pie  then  defired  to  have  Foote’s  plays,  and  Col- 
man’s.  I did  not  know  that  Colman  had  put  out  an  edition  of  King  Lear; 
indeed  I had  never  readColman’s  works,  andwhen  I told  it  to  the  Chancellor, 
he  told  me  he  was  as  ignorant  of  it  as  1 was,  andwhen  I was  charged  by  Dm 
Warren  for  giving  his  Majefty  it,  I thought  I had  not  done  it,  and 
positively  Paid  I had  not ; — and,  it  being  the  fame  day  that  Dr.  Warren 
had  charged  me,  in  a moll  extraordinary  manner,  for  writing  what  I had 
not,  and  doing  with  a political  view  what  I did  not,  I really  thought  that  the 
DoHor  had  charged  me  as  falfely  with  the  one  as  in  the  other;  and  was  very 
much  furprifed,  when  I went  into  the  Pages  room,  to  fee  that  King  Lear 
was,  I think,  in  the  third  volume  of  Colman’s  works.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  of  no  confequence,  for  at  that  time  his  Majefty  could  not  read 
three  words  in  any  book. 

s j . i 

'Was  his  Majefty  in  a very  irritated  ftate  yefterday  morning  ? 

I juft  faw  his  Majefty — when  I left  him,  .about  half  pall  feven  o’clock, 
and  he  was  not  fo  then.  His  Majefty  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  faid,  I 
Ihould  not  go  to  London  ; and  complained  of  my  having  left  him  fo  much 
in  the  laft  week. 

I ■ 
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At  that  time  did  you  feel  his  Majeffy’ s pulfe  ? 

I did.  “ j 

In  what  flate  was  it  ? 

An  irritated  pulfe — conffderably  too  quick. 

Had  the  King  a confiderable  fever  upon  him  ? 

A nervous  fever,  from  irritability,  more  than  from  any  other  caufe,  I* 
jny  opinion. 


Was  his  tongue  much  affe&ed? 

\ es,  his  tongue  looked  white  ; — but  there  are  appearances  of  an  affe£ljf» 
on  of  the  nerves  from  the  tongue,  that  is  rather  of  a different  nature  from 
that  which  is  from  fever  alone— in  fhort,  what  appears  in  hyfterical  cafes. 
How  long  were  you  with  his  Majeffy  ? 

About  a minute  ; not  more. 

Had  you  propofed  to  carry  out  his  Majeffy  to  take  the  air  yefferdav,  or 
the  day  before  ? **  ' 4 1 W 

I had  an  intention  botli  days,  becaufe  fuch  ^appearances  of  fever  as  I 

judged  his  Majeffy’s  to  be,  are  to  be  removed  by  amufement,  more  pehaps 
than  any  thing  elfe.  ^ r 


Had  his  Majeffy  been  in  a great  perfpiration  the  night  before  ? 

On  tne  bat m any  night  he  had;  and  that  the  only  reafon  that  deter* 
mined  me  not  to  take  his  Majeffy  out. 

What  Phyficians  attended  on  Sunday  mornino-  at  Kew. 

Sir  George  Baker,  I think.  ° 

Tvff  ft  Sf  Ge?rgre  B?ke,r  and  y°u  aSree  uP°n  the  impropriety  of  taking  hi*" 
Majeffy  abroad  after  fuch  a perfpiration  ? 6 

I don’t  remember  that  we  faid  any  thing  about  it. 

At  what  time  of  that  day  did  you  determine  againft  ois  Maieflv’s 
going  out  r J 1 

I behe\e  it  was  about  two  o’clock,  but  I am  not  fure. 

Dul  you  fee  His  Majeffy  this  morning  ? 

I did  not— t-I  faw  one  of  the  Pages. 

Was  you  at  Kew  time  enough  to  fee  him  laff  night  ? 

aw  him  go  to  bed,  aud  a,  long  while  before — He  went  to  bed  ex- 
tremely quiet  and  fenfible,  while  I was  in  the  room  laff  night — went  to 

ff3  frqUarieI  £aft  deVe,n’  and  waked  a quarter  before  feven,  as  I under- 
iLuiid  from  the  1 age,  and  one  of  the  attendants. 

After  you  had  permitted  the  King  the  ufe  of  a razor  and  penknife. 

vvnat  ryere  the  bad  effete  that  you  apprehended  from  his  thinking  that  he 
had  a right  to  do  other  things  ? 

f mdv  t0Qk  iliU  1 wo“!d ,not  ,et  h™  up  flairs  to  fee  his 

to  do  V hC‘‘  tklngS’  Wl,'ch  1 found  it  would  not  be  prudent 

nZfh!Lh!:  y°U  ,ha,ve  finf  continued  to  indulge  his  Majefty  in  tie 
pie  or  the^  razor  and  the  penknife  ? * 

Ne  .er  fince,  either  of  them,  for  the  reafon  I have  already  given. 
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I?,  it  only  for  fear  he  fhould  afk  for  other  liberties,  which  you  think  it 
proper  to  refufe  him  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  the  expe&ation  of  the  liberties  which  the  King  might 
call  for  would  be  of  more  danger  to  him  that  the  ufe  of  razors  and  pen- 
knives ? 

To  be  fure,  becaufe  the  refufal  would  irritate  him  much,  and  increafe 
his  diforder. 

Whether  you  refufe  to  the  King  all  indulgences  which  may  be  fafely 
g1  ven,  led  he  fhould  demand  thofe  that  ought  to  he  refufed  ? 

I do  a great  many  that  may  be  fafely  given. 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  you  have  frequently  indulged 
the  King  in  the  view  of  the  Royal  Children,  iince  the  interview  you  men- 
tion ? 

Not  once. 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether,  after  the  fird  interview  with 
the  Queen,  there  was  not  a remondrance  made  to  you  upon  the  impropriety 
©f  that  dep  ? 

Yes,  there  was. 

W as  it  only  made  to  you  by  the  Phyficians,  or  carried  further  ? 

Only  by  the  Phyficians,  as  I know  of. — I had  a converfation  with  the 
Chancellor  about  it,  and  I told  the  Chancellor,  as  X did  the  Phyficians, 
that  1 imagined  that  thofe  things  were  left  to  my  judgment,  and  to  be 
dune,  or  not,  as  it  appeared  bed  at  the  prefent  moment. 

Did  the  Chanceller  encourage  you  in  the  ufe  of  that  diferetion,  without 
ccnfultation  with  the  Phyficians  attending  on  his  Majefly  ? 

The  Chancellor  told  me  that  I fhould  confult  the  other  Phyficians  as  much 

I could,  but  that  I was  to  follow  my  own  line,  and  do  as  I had  been 
ufed  to  do  with  patients  at  home. 

WThether  any  other  Phyfician,  befides  Dr.  Warren,  expreded  his  dif- 
approbation  of  your  indulging  the  King  in  the  ufe  of  fharp  indruments, 
and  in  affe&ing  interviews  ? 

I do  not  know  any,  except  Dr.  Warren — I do  not  remember. 

Were  any  of  the  red  acquainted  with  thofe  circumdances  ? 

Dr.  Gifborne  was  prefent  at  the  fird  interview  with  her  Majefly. 

How  came  the  indulgence  of  the  King  in  the  fight  of  two  pf  the  Prin* 
cedes  at  the  window  to  be  fo  fhort,  when  the  King  expreded  fo  much  fatis- 
faction  in  it  ? 

X can  give  no  particular  reafon  for  it:  His  Majedy  fawthem  as  he  paded 
along,  and  made  a little  dop ; the  window  was  not  open,  and  they  were  up 
ilairs. 

Whcjt  was  the  occafion  of  the  interview  with  the  Prineefs  Amelia  ? 

His  Majedy ’s  earned  defire,  and  the  hope  that  it  might  have  fome  good 
cffe£L 

Whether  the  Prineefs  Amelia  was  brought  into  the  King’s  prefence,  or 
only  fhewn  at  a window  ? 

1 1yd  the  Prineefs  Amelia  into  the  room  royfelf. 

That 
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What  happened  on  the  occafion  ? 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  her,  and  fhewed  the  greateft  mark  of  parents! 
affection  I ever  faw.  ~ * 

Did  his  Majefty  fuffer  her  to  depart  willingly  ? 

Very  willingly,  on  condition  that  ftie  brought  the  Queen  to  his 
Majefty.  ^ 


What  was  the  caufe  why  the  Interview  with  the  Queen  did  not  continue 
longer  than  the  time  you  have  ftated  ? 

Becaufe  his  Majefty  gave  me  his  word  it  ihould  be  but  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Are  you  quite  fure  that  his  Majefty’s  difeourfe  did  not  grow  more  dif- 
cidircd  towards  the  end  of  that  meeting  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning, 

I was  not  a judge,  becaufe  his  Majefty  fpoke  in  German  fev?ra!  fen- 

n ’ "'I'p'.1  d‘d  not  underftand  but  his  Majefty  took  leave  of  the 
Queen  and  Prmcefs  very  properly.  1 uc 

For  what  reafon,  that  night,  was  it  thought  proper,  on  confultatinn  to 
liave  recourfe  to  blifters,  for  the  iirft  time  fince  your  arrival  > ^ 

l o make  a revullion. 

thaTopenMont1’  ^ ^ m0re  beforc  t0  W *»urfe  to 

It  was  determined  by  us  in  the  morning  to  put  them  on  that  night. 

putVonf'er  the  K!r'S  grew  m0re  COmP°fed  before  blifters  were 

I do  not  remember  any  thing  about  it. 

Whether,  after  the  interview  with  the  Oueen  the  Pl,„c  • 
remonftrate  again!!  fuch  interviews  ? ^ ’ P!,'/fic»ans  did  pet 

I believe  they  might. 

. ^ou»  at  t^iat  time,  tell  them  that  you  were  refold  . r 

interviews  at  your  diferetion  ? ' 'ere  relolv€d  to  permit  fuch 

— •* 

judges  about  it.  ' ” trin^  t^emlelves  proper 

aL«“  nh' TZkKn™™  PUt  °n>  after  the  **«riew  ! 

V as  actual  coercion  ufed  on  that  mVht  * 

1 do  not  remember.  b 

Can  you  recoiled  ? 

r“"s " sr“ or  “ 
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interview  witli  the  Queen ^ C°n^It  an^  Hiyftcians,  about  the  fecond 
I do  not  remember.  ' " 


in 


When 
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When  was  the  time  of  the  fecond  interview  with  the  Queen  ? 

I do  not  recollect. 

Have  you  indulged  the  King  with  any  further  interview  with  her  Ma* 
jetty  ? 

On  the  times  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Has  the  King  been  indulged  with  a view  of  his  brothers  or  Tons  ? 

. No. 

Whether  any,  and  what  conversation,  gave  rife  to  the  King’s  defire  of 
having  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear  put  into  his  hands  ? 

I do  not  know  of  any;  I never  before  read  King  Lear  in  my  life. 

* j 

Why  did  you  represent  it  as  improper  to  give  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear 
to  the  King  ? 

Becaufe  I did  underhand  the  character  of  King  Lear  though  I had  not 
read  it. 

Were  any  of  the  King’s  Phyficiahs,  Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries  prefent, 
when  the  King  called  for  Foote’s  or  Colman’s  plays  ? 

I do  not  remember. 

Whether  the  King  did  actually  read  any  part,  however  fmall,  of  Col- 

man’s  tragedy  of  King  Lear  ? # , .*  , 

I had  faid  before,  that  I did  not  know  it  was  there — I did  not  lee  him 

read  it  at  any  time. 

Did  you  hear  him  refer  to  it? 

I did  not. 

On  the  whole  of  your  experience,  for  near  thirty  year?,  do  you,  or  do 
vou  not  think,  that  in  the  management  of  perfons  in  His  Majefty’s  iitua- 
tion,  though  a general  line  of  conduct  may  be  laid  down,  yet  that  much’ 
o-ood  may  refult  from  occafional  deviations  from  it;  when  made  at  the  dii- 
cretion  and  under  the  conftant  obfervation  of  a Phyfician  who  is  thoroughly 
convcrfant  with  this  fpecies  of  complaint  ? 

Very  certainly. 

Do  you  think  that  fuch  deviations  not  being  allowed  to  fuch  Pbyficians 

may  greatly  retard  the  cure  ? . 

I am  very  much  of  that  opinion. 

Do  you  recolleffl  whether  you  ever  told  Dr.  Warren,  previous  to  yefter- 
dav  morning,  that  his  Majefty  had  aflted  for  the  play  of  King  Lear,  and 
that  you  had  refufed  to  comply  with  the  requeft,  as  improper,  before  you 
brought  his  Majefty  the  volume  of  Colman’s  plays  ! 

I really  do  not  remember. 

Dr.  Willis  having  informed  the  Commfttee  that  from  his  knowledge  of 
his  Majcfty’s  fenfe  of  religion,  he,  has  greater  hopes  that  he  will,  with  a 
proper  refignation,  reflea  upon  what  it  has  pleafed  God  to  have  afflnftei 
him  with— whether  Dr.  Willis  grounds  thofe  hopes  upon  obfervmg  that 
his  Majefty  is  not  irritated  by  being  fenfible  of  his  fituatioft  . 

I do  not  underftand  the  queftion. 

Have  you  obferved  that  the  King  has  appeared  at  all  fenfible  of  his' 

U Verymuch  fo  ; and  more  particularly  lately,  within  thefe  few  days. 

' What 
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What  time  do  you  mean  by  a few  days  ? 

Within  this  week — but  more  lo  laft  night. 

How  come  you  now  to  be  enabled  to  anfwer  pofitively,  on  being  afked 
whether  his  Majefty  appeared  fenfible  of  his  fituation,  that  he  has  been 
very  much  fo  within  this  week  paft,  when  on  Saturday  laft  you  faid  you 
was  not  fure  that  he  had  been  fenhble  of  it  ? 

Bv  liis  fituation  now,  I mean  both  his  Majefty ’s  fituation  as  King, 
and  his  indifpofition,  taken  together  ; — complaining  of  his  being  confined 
in  one  room,  when  he  has  other  places  that  he  might  be  in  — not  to  dine 
where  he  lies; — and  that  he  fhould  be  deemed  a perlon  lo  indifpofed,  as 
not  to  be  fuffered  to  be  his  o\Vn  mafter;— ^-all  which  prevented  him,  his 
Majefty  told  me  laft  night,  from  ever  thinking  of  taking  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 

Is  the  Committee  to  underftand  from  you,  that  thofe  fort  of  Complaints 
have  been  made  by  his  Majefty  only  once,  or  frequently  ? 

They  have  been  made  vaguely  frequently,  but  not  to  make  one  under- 
ftand  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  indifpofition,  and  the  confequence  of  it. 

Then,  in  point  of  faeft,  Dr.  Willis,  till  laft  night,  had  no  reasonable* 
ground  to  attribute  any  fymptorris  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder  to  his  recol- 
lection of  his  fituation  ? . 

I do  not  attribute  any  of  his  fymptoms  to  his  recollection  of  his  diforder; 
I do  not  remember  that  I ever  did. 

Have  his  Majefty’s  fpirits  appeared  depreifed  or  irritated  by  this  con- 
feioufnefs,  if*,  iri  point  of  fat,  it  did  exift  ? 

Not  at  all,  as  I know  of ; they  are  rather  the  confequences  of  irritation, 
- than  the  caufe  of  them. 

• j 

Do  you  remember  to  have  written,  on  the  fifth  of  this  menth,  a letter 
containing  the  following  paragraph  : u His  Majefty  can  talk  of  and  be 
“ kept  to  any  fubjet  in  general  much  better  than  heretofore  ; but  is  more 
“ fubjecl  to  gulls  of  pafiion  upon  any  trifling  contradiction,  unlefs  I or  my 
<£  fon  are  prefent ; and  this  I rather  attribute  to  his  Majefty’s  being  more 
“ fenfible  of  himfelf  and  fituation  ?” 

Yes,  I did  write  it,  and  think  it. 

To  whom  was  that  letter  written  ? 

I fancy  it  was  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

DicT  that  letter  commence  by  faying,  <(  I am  forry  I cannot  give  your 
u Royal  Highnefs  fo  good  an  account  this  morning  as  I gave  you  when  I 
“ laft  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Royal  Highnefs  and  then 
did  the  paragraph  laft  quoted  follow  ? 

It  did  ; the  reafon  of  that  letter  commencing  with  thofe  words  was,  his 
Majefty  having  had  a very  bad  night,  which  the  report  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs would  plainly  {hew,  but  which  bad  night  did  not  at  all  prove  that  I 
nad  a worfe  opinion  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  though  I could  not  give  fo 
favourable  an  account  as  I had  fome  days  before,  when  his  Majefty  had  had 
two  or  three  very  good  nights  ; and  I thought  it  needfary  to  give  his 
Royal  Highnefs  my  opinion  of  his  Majefty’s  ftate  feparate  from  his 
bad  night.  ' 

Then  you,  in  faying  that  his  Majefty  could  talk  of  and  be  kept  to  any 
i'ubjed  in  general  much  better,  referred  to  his  Majefty’s  general  fituation  i 

X,  " To 
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I o his  fituation  at  that  time,  becaufe  the  exacerbations  o£  fuch  diforders 
do  not  weaken  in  general  the  underftanding  in  thofe  cafes ; but  as  the 
patient  recovers,  we  often  find  that  the  underftanding  is  {Lengthened  after 
each,  efpecially  if  the  time  betwixt  each  is  lengthened  ; — which  has  been 
the  cafe  of  his  Majefty  for  this  laft  three  weeks  or  a month,  I think  ; for 
though  his  Majefty  has  gufts  of  pafiion,  and  is  eafily  irritated,  yet  they  are 
of  very  fliort  duration,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were. 

YV  ere  thcfe  gufts  of  pafiion  of  fhorter  duration  than  they  had  been  when 
Vou  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Prince,  on  the  fifth  of  January  ? 

Very  much  fo. 

Were  they  more  or  lefs  frequent  at  that  time  ? 

According  as  the  people  who  were  with  him  underftood  how  to  fpeak  to 
him,  they  were  more  or  lefs  frequent. 

But,  in  point  of  fa<!ft,  were  they  more  or  lefs  frequent  ? 

Lefs  frequent  I think,  too. 

Dr.  Willis  having  taken  a diftin&ion  with  regard  to  his  figninr  the 
account  fent  to  St.  James’s,  will  he  inform  the  Committee  whether  he  does 
not  hold  ^ himlelf  refponfible  for  the  truth  of  the  accounts  he  fends  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  he  figns  alone,  and  that  they 
ihall  contain  the  real  ftate  of  the  King’s  fituation  ? 

To  be  fure. 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee  why  you  informed  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
on  the  fifth  of  January  inftant,  that  his  Majefty  was  more  fubjeft  to  gufts 
of  paffion  upon  any  trifling  contradi&ion,  unlefs  you  or  your  ion  was  pre- 
fent  at  that  time,  than  before — when  you  now  inform  the  Committee  that 
thofe  gufts  of  palfion  were  then  lefs  frequent  than  they  had  been  ? 

His  Majefty  began  to  feel  himfelf  more  in  his  own  fituation  as  King,  and 
could  not  bear  to  be  contradicted  fo  well  by  either  Pages  or  attendants,  and 
coniequently  would  break  out  in  gufts  of  pafiion  upon  things  that  they  did 
for  him,  perhaps  not  in  a manner  that  his  Majefty  thought  became  them, 
and  which  they  had  ufed  thcmfelves  to  when  his  Majefty  was  not  fo  well. 

Is  it  to  this  that  you  attribute  the  gufts  of  ‘pafiion  being  then  more 
frequent,  as  deferibed  ? 

Yes — and  it  required  a more  delicate  behaviour  than  it  had  done  before. 

Then  your  having  obferved  thofe  circumftances,  namely,  the  frequent 
gufts  of  pafiion,  in  his  Majefty,  and  that  his  Majefty  felt  himfelf  more  in 
his  own  fituation  as  King,  1b  as  to  make  a more  delicate  behaviour  necef- 
iary  to  him  ; and  having,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  informed  his  Royal 
Highnefs  that  you  attributed  fuch  gufts  of  pafiion  to  his  Majefty  being 
more  fenfible  of  himfelf  and  fituation  ; — you  will  now  inform  the  Committee 
why  you  declared  yourfelf,  on  Saturday  laft,  not  to  be  fure  that  his  Majefty 
had  been  fenfible  of  the  nature  of  his  illnefs ; and  why  you  now  have 
informed  the  Committee,  that  it  has  been  within  this  week  only,  and  more 
particularly  Jail  night,  that  you  have  perceived  fuch  fymptoms  or  effedfs  ? 
His  fituation,  as  King,  is  different  from  the  nature  of  his  illnefs. 

Do  you  not  mean,  when  you  ftate  the  King  in  that  letter  to  be  more  fen- 
fible of  himfelf  and  fituation,  that  he  was  fenfible  both  of  his  being  King, 
and  of  the  circumftances  which  mull  bring  to  his  mind  his  malady  ? 

No  ; I mean  being  King,  and  being  confined  in  a room. 


Then 
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Then  have  you,  or  have  you  not,  feen  in  the  King  any  fymptoms  of  his 

recollection  of  his  malady  ? 

I think  I did  particularly  laft  night. 

Did  von  never  before  laft  night  ? 

I may  have  faid  that  I thought  I had,  but  I am  not  fure. 

Whether  the  converfation  you  had  with  his  Majefty  lall  night  has  not 
now  led  you  to  be  more  certain,  that,  on  former  occafions,  his  Majefty 
wa°«  in  fact,  fenfible  of  the  nature  of  his  illnefs,  though,  at  the  time,  that 
circumftance  was  only  vaguely  hinted  at  by  his  Majefty,  or  conjectured  by 

you  ? 

Much  more  fo. 

Is  the  Committee  to  underftand,  that,  previous  to  the  fifth  of  January, 
the  exacerbations  of  his  Majefty’s  diforder  were  more.  Itrong  and  more  Se- 
quent, though  his  Majefty  might  become,  at  that  time,  from  the  teafon 
you  have  already  given,  more  fubjeCt  to  particular  gufts  of  pafiion  upon  any 
trifling  contradiction,  unlefs  you  or  your  fon  was  prefent  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

Do  you  mean  to  fay,  that  the  obfervation  you  made  on  his  Majefty  laft 
night  could  at  all  have  affeCted  any  opinion  you  formed,  or  any  communi- 
cation you  made,  on  the  fifth  inilant  ? 

Not  at  all. 

Why  you,  having  obferved,  as  you  ftate  in  your  letter  to  bis  Royal 
Highnefs  on  the  fifth  inilant  that  you  did,  that  his  Majefty’s  frequent  gulfs 
of  pafiion  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  Majefty  being  more  fenfible  ofhim- 
felf  and  fituation — why  you  informed  the  Committee,  on  Saturday  laft, 
that  you  had  now  lefs  apprehenfions  with  refpeCt  to  the  confequences  of  his 
Majefty’s  reflecting  upon  his  illnefs,  than  when  you  was  examined  before 

the  former  Committee?  . 

Becaufe  I was  then  better  acquainted  with  his  Majefty’s  principles,  and 

notions  of  religion,  than  I was  before. 

Withdrew, 


Veneris ? 90  die  Januarii 3 1789. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  FRANCIS  WILLIS  again  called  in, 

and  alked, 

WHETHER  your  fon,  Dr.  John  Willis,  is  a Phyfician  ? 

He  took  his  degrees  at  Edinburgh  about  fourteen  years  ago  has 
praCtifed  as  a Phyfician  ever  fince — he  was  bred  up  at  Ox.ord  ftudied 
phyfic  there  firft,  and  was  afterwards  four  or  five  years  at  Edinburgh. 

How  long  has  he  attended  his  Majefty  ? 

He  came  the  Thurfday  after  I came — I came  on  the  Friday. 

Has  he  been  confulted  as  a Phyfician  fince  he  has  attended  at  Kew  ? 

As  to  the  medicines — and,  though  he  has  not  figned  the  report,  always 
was  confulted  about  it. 

Was 
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Was  Dr.  John  Willis  ever  confute  ed  by  the  other  Phyfician§  in  forming1 

any  preicription  for  medicine  to  be  given  to  his  Majefty? 

1 think  I aniwered  before  that  he  was. 

Has  he  ever  figned  his  name  to  any  one  prefcription  ? 

Several, 

For  his  Majefty  ? 

I think  fo — am  pretty  fure  fo — there  never  was  any  prefcription  without 

his  being  there. 

Then  you  underftand  that  all  the  other  Rhyficians  confider  Dr.  Jo  hn 
Willis,  and  a£l  with  him,  as  a Phyfician  atteuding  on  his  Majefty,  and 
not  an  .ftiftant  to  you  in  the  care  of  the  King? 

I underftand  as  a Phyiician. 

Why  has  Dr.  John  Willis  never  figned  the  report  fent  to  St.  James’s  ? 

I never  knew  any  reafon. 

By  whole  direction  was  I)r.  John  Willis  fummoned  to  attend  his  Majefty  ? 
I underftood  by  the  Privy  Council — Lord  Sydney  fent  the  letter. 

When  was  the  letter  lent  ? 

I believe  it  was  on  the  Monday  or  Sunday  before  he  came. 

Wbo  informed  you  that  the  Privy  Council  fent  for  your  fon  ? 

Lord  Sydney  fent  the  mefttnger,  that  is  all  I know. 

To  whom  was  the  letter  fent  ? 

To  Dr.  J.  Willi* 

Whether  you  know  that  it  was  at  the  deftre  of  the  Phyftcians  the  letter 
was  fent,  or  at  whofe  delire  ? 

1 really  do  not  know — but  I believe  Dr.  Warren  firft  faid  that  I could 
not  attend  enough,  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  me. 

Whether  you  fign  the  preferiptions  ?. 

I fign  them,  or^ give  my  conient  to  the  Phyfician  that  writes  to  fign  my 
name. 

When  I)r.  Warrep  mentioned  that  your  fon  ftiould  be  called  on,  as  you 
could  not  attend  enough,  did  you  underftand  that  Dr.  Warren  meant  as  an 
aftiftant,  or  as  a Phyfician  ? 

As  a Phyfician  as  well  as  any  thing  elfe: — not  as  an  aftiftant  diftinguilhed 
fj-om  a Phyfician. 

Do  you  confider  your  fon  as  in  any  degree  refponfibre  for  the  medicine 
adminiftered  to  his  Majefty? 

I imagine  fo.  Withdrew. 

Dr.  RICHARD  WARREN  again  called  in,  and  exaxamined. 

Whether  you  confider  Dr,  J.  Willis  as  attending  his  Majefty  in  the  char 
raCb  r of  a Phyfician,  or  as  an  aftiftant  to  Dr.  IV  iilis  in  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  his  Majefty  ? 

i have  always  confidtred  him  as  an  aftiftant. 

Do  you  confute  with  Dr.  J.  Willis,  as  a Phyfician,  before  you  preferibe 

for  Ills  Majefty  ? 

Dr.  J.  Willis  is  generally,  I believe  I may  fay  alrnoft  always,  prefent  at 
the  confultations ; we  enquire  of  him  how  the  King  has  pafted  his  time — 

When  medicines  are  propofed,  Dr.  },  Vvillis  has  often  fpoke  upon  the  fub- 

jeeft 
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je&  of  them,  and  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  he  faid-^-yet  at  the  fame 
tune  I coniidered  him  only  as  an  amicus  curias. 

Do  you  not  make  the  fame  fort  of  enquiries  from  the  other  four  medical 
gentlemen  who  are  in  attendance  on  his  Majefly  ? 

' Yes  ; but  they  do  not  talk  about  medicines. 

Do  you  confider  Dr.  J.  Willis  as  refponfible  with  with  you  in  the  pre». 
fieri  ptio  ns  and  phyfical  treatment  of  the  King  ? 

I think  not. 

Does  Dr.  J.  Willis  fign  thofe  prefcriptions  with  you  ? 

It  is  ufual  for  the  writer  of  the  prefcriptions  to  put  down  the  initials  of 
the  names  of  the  confulted  Phyficians — I believe  when  I have  written  the 
prefcription,  I have  never  put  his  name  down. 

In  that  cafe  then,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Dr.  J.  Willis  is  refpon* 
fible  for  the  medicines  adminiflered  ? 

No. 

^ D oes  Dr.  J.  Willis  fign  the  reports  fent  to  St.  James’s  ? 

No. 

If  he  had  a&ed,  and  had  been  confulted,  and  confidered  as  a Phyfician 
attending  on  his  Majefly,  would  it  not  have  been  right  and  neceflary  that 
he  fhould  have  taken  his  fhare  of  the  refponfibility  in  both  or  either  of  thole 
refpeds  ? 

It  would  be  certainly  right  that  he  fhould. 

Has  Dr.  Willis,  the  father,  figned  the  prefcriptions^  and  from  what 
time  ? 

I apprehend  the  father’s  name9is  put  down  to  the  prefcriptions  from  the 
|ime  that  he  came. 

Wrhen  did  he  fubfcribe  his  name  to  the  reports  ? 

I do  not  exactly  know  the  time,  it  is  eafily  ieen. 

Did  he  defire  fo  to  do  ? 

I underflood  from  the  Chancellor  that  he  did. 

Have  the  other  Phyficians,  or  any  of  them,  fubfcribed  the  initials  of 
Dr.  J.  Willis’s  name  to  prefcriptions  for  his  Majefly  ? 

I do  not  know — but  I have  been  told  that  fome  of  them  have. 

Do  you  confider  Dr.  J.  Willis  more  in  the  character  of  a Phyfician,  with 
refpecl  to  his  ftuation  about  the  King,  than  the  four  other  Medical  Gen- 
tlemen attending  his  Majefly,  namely,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Keate,  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  Mr.  Battifcombe  ? 

More  refpe£l  is  due  and  paid  to  him,  becaufe  he  has  taken  a degree. 

But  with  refpedil  to  his  ftuation  about  the  King,  do  you  a6l  with  him, 
or  confider  him  more  in  the  light  of  a Phyfician  than  thofe  four  Gentlemen  ? 

No. 

Would  not  the  fame  attention  have  been  paid  to  any  other  Phyfician 
then  prefent,  who  had  feen  his  Majefly,  though  not  at  all  attending  as  a 
Phyfician  to  his  Majefly  ? 

Provided  there  was  no  impertinence  in  his  being  there. 

If,  after  Dr.  J.  Willis  converfed  with  Dr.  Warren  upon  the  fubje£l  of 
the  medicines  for  his  Majefly,  Dr.  j.  Willis  had  delired  Dr.  Warren, 
when  he  was  writing  the  prefcription,  to  put  the  initials  of  Dr.  J.  Willis 
to  fucii  prefcription,  or  to  permit  him,  Dr.  J.  Willis,  to  do  fo,  Dr. 

Warrea 
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Warren,  knowing’  that  Dr.  J.  Willis  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
had  taken  a Doctor’s  degree  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  pra£lifed  phyfic  for- 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  fince  he  took  that  degree,  would  have  made  the 
lame  obje&ion  to  adding  fuch  initials  or  permitting  them  to  be  added  to 
the  prclcription,  as  he  would  have  done  if  the  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries, 
all  or  any  of  them,  had  made  the  fame  requeft  with  refpedt  to  their  own 
initials  ? 

The  quefticn  muff  have  been,  whether  Dr.  John  Willis  was  authorized 

to  adf  there  as  a Phyfician. 

Confidering  the  circumftances  of  Dr.  John  Willis’s  attendance  upon  his 
Majefty,  and  that  he  is  a Phyfician  who  has  been  educated  and  has  taken  a 
degree,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  laft  queftion — if  Dr.  John  Willis 
had  made  fuch  a requeft  with  refpect  to  his  initials,  fhould  Dr.  Warren 
have  thought  it  an  impertinent  requeft  ? 

Certainly — unlefs  he  was  conlidered  as  refponfible  for  the  medicines. 

Then  does  Dr.  Warren  confider  the  other  Phyficians,  if  any,  who  have 
put  the  initials,  or  permitted  the  initials  of  Dr.  John  Willis  to  be  put  to 
their  preferiptiens,  as  having  done,  or  fullered  to  be  done,  an  improper 
n<T,  confidering  the  circumftances  under  which  Dr.  John  Willis  attends 
his  Majefty  ? 

I can  only  anfwer  for  my  own  conduct — I think  I fhould  not  be  called 
upon  to  judge  of  others. 


If  Dr.  Warren  had  permitted  the  initials  of  Dr.  John  Willis  to  be  put  to 
a prefeription,  does  he  think  (anfwering  for  his  own  couduft,  if  it  had 
been  fuch)  that  he  would  have  done  an  improper  aeft,  confidering  the  cir- 
cumftances under  which  Dr.  John  Willis  attends  his  Majefty  ? 

I fhould  never  confider  it  as  a permiflion,  unlefs  I had  been  afked 
whether  his  initials  fhould  be  put  down  ; becaufe  they  are  often  written  by 
the  preferibing  Phyfician  after  the  prefeription  has  been  agreed  to,  and  the 
initials  not  particularly  examined. 

Whether,  if  his  permiflion  had  been  afked,  when  a prefeription  was 
written  by  himfelf,  or  any  other  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians,  to  put  the 
initials  of  Dr.  John  Willis  to  fuch  prefeription,  together  with  his  own 
nan  ; and  if  he  had  given  that  permiflion,  Dr.  Warren,  anfwer-* 
ing  tor  his  own  cenduCf,  would  have  thought  he  had  done  an  improper 
act  in  giving  his  permiiTion,  confidering  the  circumftances  under  which 
Dr.  John  Willis  attends  his  Majefty,  and  confidering  the  circumftances  of 
his  education  at  Oxford,  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  the  degree  of  Do6tor 
of  Phyiic  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  prutftifed  as  a Phyfician 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  paft  ? 

Tire  propriety  of  putting  the  initials  down  muft  depend  upon  the  re- 
{poniibility  of  the  perfon. 


W hether,  the  feveral  circumftances  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  queftions 
being  duly  attended  to,  if  Dr.  John  Willis  had  this  morning  afked  Dr. 
Warren’s  permiflion  to  put  his  initials  to  a prefeription,  Dr.  YY  arren  would 
tii is  morning  have  refuted  to  give  fuch  permiflion  ? 

Degrees  in  phyfic  give  no  authority  to  pra£life  in  London,  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London;  there  is  no  other  qualification  than  that  of  being  a 
Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phyficians. — If  the  circumftance  of 
being  about  Ins  Majefty  induced  me  to  think  him  refponfible  for  the  medi- 
cines, I fhould  have  put  the  initials  down. 


In  point  of  fa  cl,  due  attention  being 
relative  to  Dr.  John  Willis’s  attendance 


paid  to  all  the  circumftances 
upon  his  Majefty,  would  Dr. 

Warren 
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Warren  this  mornirig  hav£  refufed  to  permit  the  initials  of  Dr.  John  Willis 
To  be  put  to  a preicription,  upon  the  convidion  of  his  (Dr.  Warren’s 
mind  that  thofe  circurriftances  do  not  make  him  refponfible  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  make  it  Sufficiently  proper  that  thofe  initials  ihould  be  put ; 
and  whether  the  fad  of  iiis  Majefty ’s  being  at  Kew  would  induce  Dr. 
Warren  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  giving  fuch  permiflion,, 
different  from  the  opinion  which  he  might  have  on  fuch  propriety  if  his 
Majefty  was  at  Windfor  ? 

The  rule  to  guide  me,  whether  the  initials  of  a perfon  attending  his 
Majefty  Ihould  be  put  down  to  a prefeript  ion,  mu  ft  be  my  being  informed 
that  that  perfon  is  put  about  the  King  by  proper  authority. 

Has  Dr.  Warren,  in  point  of  fad,  written  many  of  the  preferiptions  for 
his  Majefty,  and  fubferibed  the  initials  of  the  other  Phylicians  ? 

I have  not  written  many  fince  his  Majefty  came  to  Kew;  but  when  I 
have  written,  I have  put  down  the  initials  of  the  Phylicians  prefent. 

Whether  yon  know  that  a letter  was  written  by  Lord  Sydney  to  brinu- 
Dr.  John  Willis  to  town  ? 

I know  of  no  fuch  tftnng  as  a letter  written  by  Lord  Sydney. 

Ho  you  know  in  what  maimer  Dr.  John  Willis  was  fent  for  to  attend 
the  King  ? 

I con  fulled  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Willis’s 
fervants  being  fent  for — They  were  fent  for  with  the  confent  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Mr.  Pitt.-— Dr.  Willis  wrote  the  letter,  and  1 believe  I advifed 
him  to  fend  for  his  fon  to  aflift  him. 

Has  any  other  of  the  perfons  then  fent  for  up  been  prefent  at  a confulta- 
tion,  and  given  an  opinion  refpeding  the  medicines  ? 

No. 

Whether  Dr.  Warren  did  not  know  that  there  was  other  approbation 
befides  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  fending  for  Dr.  Willis’s  fervants  ? * 

Not  for  fending  for  them,  but  for  making  ul'e  of  them  afterwards. 

What  other  approbation  was  there  for  making  ufe  of  them  ? 

I underftood  that  it  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Willis — the  Dodor  told 
me  he  had  authority  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  fervants. 

Does  Dr.  ^ arren  apprehend  that  Dr.  John  \\  llhs’s  attendance  was  with 
the  knowledge  or  approbation  of  any  of  the  PwOyal  Family  ? 

I could  not  think  otherways,  but  I never  was  told  fo. 

Did  Dr.  Warren  conceive  that  the  approbation  of  any  of  the  Roval 
Family  given  to  the  attendance  of  Dr.  John  Willis  was  given  as  a Phy- 
fid  an,  or  as  the  principal  perfon  to  dired  the  fervants  of  Dr.  Willis  ? 

Not  as  a Phyfician,  but  as  aftifiant  to  his  father. 

On  what  grounds  does  Dr.  Warren  entertain  that  opinion  ? 

Becaufe,  upon  enquiry,  foon  after  his  arrival,  when  a prefeription  was 

written,  whether  John  Willis’s  name  was  to  be  put  to  it,  he  declined 

it.  r 


By  whom  and  of  whom  was  that  enquiry  made? 

t PhyflcIans  a^<ing,  at  a morning  confultation,  whether  D: 

John  W libs  s name  was  to  be  put  to  it. 


Did  Dr.  John  Willis  decline. 
Yes. 


Were 
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Were  any  obfervations  made  upon  it  by  any  one  eife? 

I believe  not. 

Had  Dr.  John  Willis  not  declined  to  fign  the  prefcriptioti,  fliould  ydu 
have  had  any  ohueftion  ? 

I fhould  then  have  fuppofed  that  he  had  had  authority  to  aft  as  a 
Phyfician. 

Dr.  Warren  having  (aid,  that  he  beliedve  that  other  Phyficians  have  put 
Dr.  John  Willis’s  initials  to  prefcriptions,  fhould  he,  in  that  cafe,  conclude 
that  Dr.  John  Willis  has  authority  to  attend  his  Majelty  ? 

Dr.  Warren  can  only  anfwer  tor  the  motives  ot  his  own  conduct. 

Whether,  when  you  recommend  it  to  his  Majefty’s  Mimllers  to  fend  for 
Dr.  John'  Willis,  you  intended  to  recommend  it  to  them  to  fend  for  him  in 
the  charafter  of  an  additional  conlulting  Phyfician,  or  as  an  afiiftant  to 
his  Father  in  the  care  and  management  ot  the  King  ? 

I did  not  recommend  it  to  Minitters  to  fend  for  John  Willis  at  all,  that 
I know  of. — I recommended  it  to  Minitters  to  fend  forDr.  Willis’s  fervants; 
and  I advifed  the  Doftor  to  lend  for  his  fon  to  afiitl  l}im,  becaufe  I thought 
the  confinemet  more  than  lie  could  fubmit  to. 

Whether  you  had,  either  to  his  Majefty’s  Minitters  or  to  Dr.  Willis,  ever 
fuggefted  a wifh  that  Dr.  John  Willis  lhould  be  called  in  to  aid  his  Ma- 
jefty’s Phyficians  in  conlultatioil  ? 

No. 

Whether  any  notification  from  authority  was  ever  made  to  you,  that  Dr. 
John  Willis  was  to  be  conlidered  in  that  light  ? 

No.  x 

Whether  you  have  ever  heard  from  any  of  your  brethren,  the  King’s 
Phyficians,  that  notification  to  that  effect  had  been  made  to  them  > 

No. 

Whether  you  explained,  either  to  Dr.  Willis  the  father,  or  to  Dr.  John 
Willis,  that  Doftor  John  Willis  was  lent  for  as  the  direftor  of  Dr.  Willis’s 
other  fervants,  and  not  in  tile  fame  charafter  as  Dr.  Wiilis  himielf,  as  a 
Phyfician  who  had  dedicated  his  attention  particularly  to  that  branch  of 
medicine  ? 

Dr.  Willis’s  fon  was  font  for  merely  at  mv  own  fuggeftion,  as  I appre- 
hend, to  aftift  Ins  father,  without  my  knowing  that  he  had  even  taken 
a degree. 

When  you  underflood  that  Dr.  John  Willis  was  a regular-bred  Phy- 
fician, did  you  then  make  the  explanation  as  Hated  in  the  former 
queftiou  ? 

I do  not  recolleft  that  I laid  any  thing  to  him  upon  the  fubjeft. 

Withdrew* 
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r»  A/x  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  the  PRINCE 

of  WALES. 

Sir, 

THE  proceedings  of  Parliament  being 
now  brought  to  a point,  which  will 
render  it  necefiary  to  propofe  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  particular  meafures  to  be 
taken  for  fupplying  the  defeft  of  the  Perfonal 
Exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  during 
the  prefent  interval,  and  your  Royal  High- 
ness having  fome  time  fince  fignified  your 

B 2 pleafure^ 
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pleafure,  that  any  communication  on  this 
fubjedt  fhould  be  in  writing,  I take  the  li- 
berty of  refpedtfully  entreating  Your  Royal 
Highness’s  permiffton  to  fubmit  to  your 
confideration  the  out-lines  of  the  plan  which 
His  Majesty’s  Confidential  Servants  humbly 
conceive,  (according  to  the  belt  judgment 
which  they  are  able  to  formj  to  be  proper  to 
be  propofed  in  the  prefent  circumftances. 

It  is  their  humble  opinion,  that  Your 
Royal  Highness  fhould  be  err, powered  to 
Exercife  the  Royal  Authority  in  the  name 

* '*  K ' , 

and  on  the  behalf  of  Elis  Majesty,  during 
His  Majesty’s  illnefs,  and  to  do  all  Ads 
which  might  legally  be  done  by  His  Ma- 
jesty j with  provilions,  neverthelefs,  that 
the  care  of  Elis  Majesty’s  Royal  Perfon , and 
the  management  of  Elis  Majesty’s  Houfe - 
hold , and  the  dir ed ion  and  appointment  of  the 
Of  leers  and  Servants  therein , fhould  be  in  the 
Queen,  under  luch  Regulations  as  may  be 
thoug  ht  ncceUary.  - — That  the  Power  to 
be  Exercifed  by  Your  Royal  Highness 
fhould  not  extend  to  the  granting  the  Real 
or  Perfonal  Property  of  the  King,  (except 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  Renewal  of  Leafes ) to 
the  granting  any  Office  in  Reverfion,  or  to 

the  granting,  for  any  other  Term  than  during 
His  Majesty’s  pleafure,  any  Pension,  or 
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any  Office  whatever,  except  fuch  as  mujl  be  by 
law  granted  for  Life , or  during  good  behaviour , 

nor  to  the  granting  any  Rank  or  Dignity  of 
the  Peerage  of  this  Realm,  to  any  Ferfon, 
except  His  Majesty's  Issue  who  fhall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  points  which  have  occurred 
to  His  Majesty's  Minifters . 

I beg  leave  to  add,  that  their  ideas  are 
formed  on  the  fuppofition  that  His  Ma- 
jesty's Illnefs  is  only  temporary , and  may  be 
of  no  long  duration . It  may  be  difficult  to 
fix  before-hand,  the  precife  period  for  which 
thefe  Provifions  ought  to  laftj  but  if  unfor- 
tunately His  Majesty’s  Recovery  fiiould  be 
protradted  to  a more  diftant  period,  than 
there  is  reafon  at  prefent  to  imagine,  it  will 
be  open  hereafter  to  the  wifdom  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  re-confider  thefe  provifions,  when- 
ever the  circumfiances  appear  to  call  for  it. 

If  Your  Royal  Highness  fnould  be 
pi  cafe d to  require  any  further  explanation  on 
the  fubjedt,  and  fnould  condefeend  to  fignify 
your  orders  that  I fiiould  have  the  honour 
of  attending  i our  Royal  Highness  for 
that  purpofe,  or  to  intimate  any  other  mode 
m which  Your  Royal  Highness  may  wifii 
to  receive  fuch  explanation,  I fhall  refpedt- 

® 3 fully 
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fullv  wait  Your  Royal  Highness’s  com- 

f/ 

mands. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  the  utmoft  deference  and  fubmifilon, 
Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highness’s 
Moft  dutiful 

And  devoted  Servant, 

W.  PITT, 

D owning-Street , 

Tuefday  Night , Dec . 30.  1789. 


Authentic  Copy  of 

HISP  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  the  PRINCE  of 
IVALESL  Anfwer  to  Mr . Pitt’s  Letter . 

The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr. 
Pi//,  that  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  are 
now  in  a train  which  enables  Mr.  Pi//,  ac- 
cording to  the  intimation  of  his  former  let- 
ter, to  communicate  to  the  Prince,  the  out- 
lines of  the  plan  which  His  Majesty’s  con- 
fidential Servants  conceive  proper  to  be 
propofed  in  the  preienc  circumftances. 

Concerning 
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Concerning  the  deps  already  taken  by  Mr, 
Pitt)  the  Prince  is  fi lent — Nothing  done  by 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  can  be  a proper 
fubject  of  his  anirnadverfion ; but  when, 
previoufly  to  any  difcuffion  in  Parliament, 
the  outlines  of  a fcheme  of  Government  are 
lent  for  his  confideration,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
pofed  that  he  (hall  be  perfon'ally  and  princi- 
pally concerned,  and  by  which  the  Royal 
Authority,  and  the  public  welfare,  may  be 
deeply  affedted,  the  Prince  would  beunjufti- 
ftable,  were  he  to  with-hold  an  explicit  de- 
claration of  his  fentiments.  His  filencc 
might  be  conftrucd  into  a previous  approba- 
tion of  a plan,  the  accomplifhment  of  which 
every  motive  of  duty  to  his  Father  and  So- 
vereign, as  well  as  a regard  for  the  public 
intereft,  obliges  him  to  confider  as  injurious 
to  both.  In  the  date  of  deep  did  refs,  in 
which  the  Prince,  and  the  whole  Royal 
Family  were  involved,  by  die  heavy  cala- 
mity which  has  fallen  upon  the  King,  and 
at  a moment  when  Government,  deprived  of 
its  chief  energy  and  fupport,  deemed  pecu- * 
liarly  to  need  the  cordial  and  united  aid  of 
all  defcriptions  of  good  fubjedls,  it  was  not 
expedled  by  the  Prince,  that  a plan  fhould 
be  offered  to  his  , confideration,  by  which 
Government  was  to  be  rendered  difficult,  if 

B 4 not 


r s ] 

not  impradlicable,  in  the  hands  of  any  perform 
intended  to  reprefent  the  King’s  Authority, 
much  lels  in  the  hands  of  his  Eldest  Son-*—* 
the  Heir  Apparent  of  his  kingdoms,  and 
the  perfon  mod:  bound  to  the  maintenance 
of  His  Majesty’s  juft  Prerogatives  and 
Authority,  as  well  as  mod  interefted  in  the 
happinefs,  the  profperiry,  and  the  glory  of 
the  People. 

The.  Prince  forbears  to  reafon  on  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  fketeh  of  the  plan  laid 
before  him ; he  apprehends  it  mu  ft 
have  been  formed  with  fufHcient  delibera- 
tion to  preclude  the  probability  of  any  ar- 
gument from  him  producing  an  alteration  of 
fentiment  in  the  projedlors  of  it.  But  he 
trufts,  with  confidence,  to  the  wifdom  arid 
jufiice  of  Parliament,  when  the  whole  of  the 
jubjedl,  and  the  circumftances  connected 

with  it,  (hall  come  under  their  deliberation.- 

% 

He  obferves  therefore  only  generally  on 

the  heads  communicated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
it  is  with  deep  regret  the  Prince  makes  the 
oblervation,  that  he  fees,  in  the  contents  of 
that  letter,  a project  for  producing  weak- 
nefs,  diforder,  and  infec-urity  in  every  branch 
of  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs. — A pro- 
ject for  dividing  the  Royal  Family  from 
* 

each 
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<jach  other— -for  feparating  the  Court  from 
the  State,  and  thereby  disjoining  Govern- 
ment from  its  natural  and  accuftomed  fup- 
port. — A fcheme  dilconnecting  the  autho- 
rity to  command  fervice,  from  the  power  of 
animating  it  by  reward;  and  for  allotting  to 
the  Prince  all  the  inviduous  duties  of  Go- 
vernment, without  the  means  of  foftening 
them  to  the  people,  by  any  one  add  of  grace, 
favour,  or  benignity. 

* 

The  Prince’s  feelings  on  contemplating 
this  plan,  are  alfo  rendered  ftill  more  pain- 
ful to  him,  by  obferving,  that  it  is  not 
founded  on  any  general  principle,  but  is 
calculated  to  infufe  jealoufies  and  diftruft: 
fwholly  groundlels,  he  truffs)  in  that  quar- 
ter, whofe  confidence  it  will  ever  be  the  firft 
pride  of  his  life  to  receive  and  merit.  With 
regard  to  the  motive  and  objeft  of  the  Limi- 
tations and  Reftriflions  propofed,  the  Prince 
can  have  but  little  to  obferve.  No  light  or 
information  whatever  is  afforded  him  by  His 
Majesty’s  Minifters  on  thofe  points.  They 
have  informed  him  what  the  powers  are, 
which  they  mean  to  refufe  him,  not  wfo  they 
are  with- held. 

f 

The  Prince,  however,  holding  as  he  does, 
that  it  is  an  undoubted  and  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Conftitution,  that  the  pow- 
ers 
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ers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are  veiled 
there,  as  a truft  for  the  benefit  of  the  People, 
and  that^they  are  iacred  only  as  they  are 
neceffary  to  the  pi elcrvation  of  that  power 
tind  balance  of  the  Conflitution,  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  true  fecurity  of 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  muft  be  allowed 
to  obferve,  that  the  plea  of  public  utility 
ought  to  be  fiong,  manifelt,  and  urgent, 
which  calls  for  the  extindion  or  fufpenfion 
of  any  one  of  thofe  effential  rights  in  the 
Supreme  Power,  or  its  Reprefentative ; or 
which  can  juftify  the  Prince  in  confentino-, 
that,  in  his  perlon,  an  experiment  fh all  be 
made  to  a i certain  with  how  final]  a portion 
of  Kingly  Power  the  Executive  Government 
of  this  country  may  be  carried  on. 

The  Prince  has  only  to  add,  that  if  fe- 
curity for  His  Majesty’s  re-poffefflng  his 
rightful  Government,  whenever  it  fhall  pleafe 
Providence,  in  bounty  to  the  country,  to  re- 
move the  calamity  with  which  he  is  afflicted, 
be  any  part  of  the  object  of  this  plan,  the 
Prince  has  only  to  be  convinced,  that  any 
meafure  is  neceffary,  or  even  conducive  to 
that  end,  to  be  the  firft  to  urge  it  as  the 
preliminary  and  permanent  confideration  of 
any  fettlement  in  which  he  could  confent 
to  (hare. 


If 
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If  attention  to  what  it  is  prefumed  might 
be  His  Majesty’s  feelings  and  wifhes  on  the 
happy  day  of  his  recovery,  be  the  objeft,  the 
Prince  exprefles  his  firm  conviction,  that 
no  event  would  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Royal  Father,  than  the 
knowledge,  that  the  Government  of  his  Son 
and  Reprefentative  had  exhibited  the  Sove- 
reign Power  of  the  realm  in  a (late  of  degra- 
dation, of  curtailed  authority,  and  diminifhed 
energy — a (late,  hurtful  in  the  practice  to  the 
profperity  and  good  Government  of  his  Peo- 
ple, and  injurious  in  its  precedent  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  rights  of 
his  Family. 

Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which  regards 
the  King’s  real  and  perfonal  property,  the 
Prince  feels  himfelf  compelled  to  remark, 
that  it  was  not  neceffary  for  Mr.  Pifty  nor 
proper,  to  fugged  ro  the  Prince,  the 
reftraint  he  propofes  again (l  the  Prince’s 
granting  away  the  King’s  real  or  perfonal 
property. 

f 

The  Prince  does  not  conceive,  that,  dur- 
ing the  King’s  life,  he  is,  by  lav;,  entitled  to 
make  any  fuch  grant;  and  he  is  lure,  that  he 
has  never  lhewn  the  fmalleft  inclination  for 
poflefiing  any  fuch  power.  But  it  remains  with 

Mr. 
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T'-’r.  Pitt  to  confider  the  eventual  interefts  of 
tlie  Royal  Family,  and  to  provide  a proper 
and  natural  fecurity  againfi  the  mifmanage- 
ment  of  them  in  others. 

The  Prince  has  difcharged  an  indifpen- ' 
ftble  duty,  in  thus  giving  his  free  opinion 
on  the  plan  lubmitted  to  his  confideration. 

His  conviction  of  the  evils  which  may 
arile  to  the  King’s  interefts,  to  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
to  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  from 
the  government  of  the  country  remaining 
longer  in  its  prefent  maimed  and  debilitated 
Rate,  outweighs,  in  the  Prince’s  mind, 
every  other  confideration,  and  will  deter- 
mine him  to  undertake  the  painful  truR  im- 
poled  upon  him  by  the  prefent  melancholy 
necefiity  (which  of  all  the  King’s  fubjeds 
he  deplores  the  mod)  in  full  confidence,  that 
the  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  the 
experienced  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  generofity  which  has' 
always  diftinguiihed  this  nation,  will  carry 
him  through  the  many  difficulties,  infepar- 
able  from  this  moft  critical  fituation,  with 
comfort  to  Jvimfelf,  with  honour  to  the 
King,  and  vv;th  advantage  to  the  Public. 

Co”  .The  Editor,  for  delicate  Reafotis,  has  pf  [toned 
the  Conftitutional  Remarks  to  the  next  Edition. 
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1 N THE 

HOUSE  of  LORDS, 

••  •*  • / - • y ' t 

ON  THE 

* / 

SUBJECT 

OF  A 

REGENCY. 


v.  ■ 

Thurfday , November*  20,  1788- 

1 ' 

THEIR  Lordfhips  began  to  dome  down  to  the  Houle  at  half 
paft  Two  o’clock,  and  at  half  pafl  Three  the  Houfe  was 
very  full  of  Peers.  About  Four  o’clock  the  Lord  Chancellor  came, 
and  took  pofleflion  of  the  Woolfack,  and  their  Lordlhips  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prayers ; which  being  finifhed, 

Lord  Chancellor  came  forward,  and  faid,  That  their  Lordlhips  Lord 
had  been  called  unufually  together  in  confequence  of  the  laft  Com-  Chancellor 
million  for  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament  having  expired  ; his  Lord- 
1 (hip  added,  that  holding  the  office  Which  he  did,  it  would  have  been, 
his  duty  to  have  received  his  Majefty’s  directions  refpedting  a further 
prorogation  ; but  the  reafon  of  the  omilfion  was,  “ The  fe verity  of 
the  diforder  under  which  his  Majelfy  unfortunately  labours,  had 

& rendered 
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rendered  it  impofiible  for  him  to  approach  his  Royal  Perfon  ta 
receive  thofe  Commands.,, 

Earl  Earl  Camden  rofe  next,  and  faid,  he  would  trouble  their  Lord- 

fs  t 1 

am  en.  f^fpg  oniy  with  a veiy  few  words.  The  Earl  then  fpoke  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  day  on  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adjourn  the  Houfe. 
He  obferved  that  it  had  been  ufual  to  give  forty  days  notice,  but 
that  the  neceflity  of  the  times  had  often  made  it  neceffary  to  limit 
the  period,  and  confine  the  notice  to  a much  fhorter  duration  ; his 
Lordfhip  inftanced  cafes  of  rebellion,  invafion.  &c . as  the  circum* 
Jlances  and  fituations  of  the  country  to  which  he  referred,  and  hav- 
ing drawn  a diftin&ion  with  regard  to  the  prefent  cafe,  concluded 
with  moving  to  refolve, 

ift.  “ That  this  Houfe  do  at  the  rifing  thereof  adjourn  to  this  day 
fortnight.  ” 

2d.  “ That  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  dire&ed  to  write  to  each 
and  every  Lord  of  that  Houfe,  defiring  their  attendance  on  that 
day.  ” '•  , ; 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  queftions  feparately,  which 
were  agreed  to  nervine  diffentientey  and  the  Houfe  then  adjourned  to 
Thurfday  the  4th  day  of  December. 


‘Thurfdayi  December  4. 


The  Houfe  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  as  foon  as  prayers 
were  over, 


t orcj  The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the  Houfe,  that  in  obedience  to 
ehftiicfllor^clr  commands,  he  had  fent  letters  round  to  every  Peer,  earneftly 
requefting  their  attendance  that  day,  and  that  he  had  received  letters 
in  anfvver  from  fuch  Lords  as  were  then  abfent  (naming  them)  Hat- 
ing that  their  abfence  was  caufed  by  illnefs,  and  that  they  hoped  for 
their  Lordihips  indulgence  on  not  feeing  them  that  day  in  their 
places. 

Several  other  Lords  made  fimilar  excufes  for  the  Duke  of  Bolton, 
and  other  Peers. 

P j The  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council  next  rofe,  and  lamented  that 

Prcfident.  their  Lordfhips  had  again  been  obliged  to  aflemble,  without  hearing 
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a fpeecli  from  the  Throne,  a circumftamce  occafioned.  by  the  conti- 
nued infirmity  of  his  Majefly,  which  ftill  rendered  him  incapable  of 
meeting  his  Parliament,  or  attending  to  any  public  bufinefs  what- 
ever : by  the  abfence  and  incapacity  of  the  King,  the  Earl  obferved, 
that  the  Legifiature  was  defe&ive  and  incomplete,  whence  all  the 
functions  of  the  executive  Government  of  the  country  were  actually 
fufpended  : that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  country  to  remain  in  that  / 
condition,  and  that  in  the  maimed  and  difmembered  ftate  of  the  Le- 
gislature, it  devolved  on  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  make  fome 
|*  provilion  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  fuch  a provlfiofl  as  fiiouid  be 
competent  to  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe  ; but  before  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legifiature  took  any  one  ftep  on  a fubjedf  of  fo  truly  delicate 
and  important  a nature,  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe  mull  be  proved. 
With  that  view  therefore,  and  with  that  view  only,  the  Lords  of  the 
CouHcil  had  called  the  five  Phyficians  who  attended  his  Majelly 
during  hi$  illnefs  before  the  Board,  and  had  feverally  examined  them 
on  oath  as  to  the  ftate  of  the  King’s  health,  and  their  opinion  of  the 
duration  of  his  malady,  and  the  probability  of  his  recovery.  This, 
(although  the  Lords  of  the  Council  had,  as  it  were,  loft  the  fpring 
and  motion  of  moll  of  their  confultations  and  functions,)  he  con- 
ceived the  Board  might  legally  do,  as  the  precedents  of  their  pro- 
ceedings under  former  fimilar  Tituations  of  the  country  fufficiently 
evinced.  It  had  not,  he  faid,  been  deemed  wife,  or  proper,  that 
every  queftion- that  of  a fudden  might  ftart  into  the  head  of  any  in- 
dividual Lord  of  the  Council  fhould  be  put  to  the  Phyficians,  and 
therefore  it  had  been  fettled  what  queftions  fiiouid  be  put  to  them, 
and  by  whom,  previous  to  their  having  been  called  into  the  Board 
Room,  and  a Minute  of  the  whole  examinations  had  been  taken 
) down  in  writing  at  the  time.  With  the  leave  of  their  Lordfhips,  he 
would  prefent  a copy  of  the  Minute  of  the  queftions  that  had  been 
put  to  the  Phyficians,  and  their  anfwers  : from  which  their  Lordfhips 
would  know  authentically  what  was  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health, 

and  the  opinion  of  his  Phyficians,  as4o  the  probability  of  his  re- 
i -Covery. 

The  Queftion  having  been  put,  “ That  the  Minute  be  prefented,” 
ordered.  K 

The  Reading  Clerk  then  read  the  Minute,  which  contained  the 
Examinations  of  JDr.  Warren,  Sir  George  Btficor,  Sir  Lucas  Fepys, 
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Dr.  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Addington.  The  firft  Quefiion  put  to  each.” 
of  the  Phyficians  was,  in  fubftance,  c<  Whether  they  thought  his 
u Majefly’s  prefent  Indifpofition  rendered  him  incapable  of  meeting 
his  Parliament,  or  attending  to  any  fort  of  Public  Bufinefs 
I o which  they  all  in  different  words  declared,  that  ii  he  certainly 
was  incapable.”  'I  he  other  Queftions  went  to  their  opinion  of  the 
probability  of  his  recovery,  and  the  duration  of  his  illnefs,  and  to  the 
grounds  on  which  they  founded  their  feveral  anfvvers,  whether  from  any 
particular  fymptom  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  from  experience,  or,  from 
both  ? They  all  afligned  reafons  for  thinking  that  his  Majefty  was 
likely  to  recover,  but  could  give  no  fatisfa&ion  as  to  the  time  of  the 
duration  o i his  Majelly’s  illnefs,  and  declared  their  opinions  were  not 
founded  on  any  particular  fymptom  in  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  but  from 
their  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  thofe  Phyficians  who 
had  been  accuftomed  more  especially  to  attend  patients  labouring 
under  the  fame  infirmity  with  which  his  Majefty  was  a/Hi&ed,  and 
who  had  made  that  branch  of  medicine  the  peculiar  object  of  their 
practice. 

Dr.  Addington,  in  the  courfe  of  his  examination,  fpoke  in  very 
ftrong  terms  of  the  probability  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  grounding 
his  opinion  on  his  own  experience  in  that  peculiar  branch  of  medi- 
cinal practice,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  pronounce,  that  unlefs  the 
diforder  had  been  hereditary,  there  was  every  reafon  to  expect  a cure, 
and  that  afterwards  his  Majefty  would  be  in  as  good  health,  and  as 
capable  of  attending  to  bufinefs,  as  he  was  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  his  illnefs.  That  he  had  met  with  frequent  in- 
stances of  a limilar  cafe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  where  he 
refided  ; that  he  had  many  years  fince  built  an  houfe  adjoining  to  his 
own,  for  the  reception  of  patients  afflicted  with  the  fame  malady  ; 
tiiat  he  had  generally  eight  or  ten  of  them  in  the  houfe  ; and  thatf 
unlefs  the  patients  at  the  time  of  their  admifiion  had  been  upon 
reafonable  grounds  deemed  incurable,  he  fcarcely  remembered  one  1 1 
who  had  not  perfectly  recovered  in  lefs  than  a year ; and  that 
in  fome  inftances,  notwithftanding  they  had  laboured  under  the  in- 
firmity for  one  year,  or  more,  before  they  were  fent  to  him. 

As  ioon  as  all  the  examinations  had  been  read,  the  Lord  Prefuhnt 
moved,  “ That  the  Minute  do  lie  upon  the  table,  ” which,  on  the 
question  put,  was  agred  to.  - ] 
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The  Lord  Prefident  next  moved,  “ That  the  faid  Minute  be  taken 
**  into  conlidcration  on  IMonday  next,  and  that  the  Lords  be 

“ fummoned.  ” ( . 

This  was  alfo  agreed  to  ncmine  dijfcntiente , and  the  Houfe  then 

adjourned  to  Monday. 

mWl—— ■ ■ 

Monday , December  8. 

Soon  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  his  feat  on  the  Wool-  Marquis 
fack,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  rofe,  and  acquainted  the  Houfe  with04  StalLrd 
the  indifpofition  of  the  Lord  Prelident,  and  faid  he  fhould,  with 
fubmiiTion,  propofe  a few  queftions  for  their  Lprdfhips  confidera- 
tion.  His  Lordfhip  then  obferved,  that  the  Report  of  the  Mi- 
nutes of  Council,  which  had  been  prefented  to  that  Houfe  on 
Thurfday  laft  by  the  noble  Earl  then  abfent,  had  been  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  that  day,  but,  before  he  fubmitted  any 
matter  to  the  Houfe,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  their 
Lordfhips  that  two  other  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  had  been  called 
in  to  attend  his  Majefty  on  the  prefent  melancholy  occafion,  and 
therefore  fome  noble  Lords  might  think  it  neceffary  that  the  exami- 
nation of  thofe  perfons  fhould  likewife  be  taken. 

This  brought  on  a converfation,  in  which  Lord  Kinnaird,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Portchefter,  Lord  Radnor, 

Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Carlifle,  Lord  Stormont,  and  Lord 
Fauconber  faid  a few  words. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  then  moved, 

“ That  a Seledf  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
“ prelent  State  of  his  Majefty’s  health. ” 

“ That  the  faid  Committee  do  confift  of  twenty-one  Lords.” 

“ That  each  Lord  do  leave  with  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  a Lift, 

“ containing  the  names  of  twenty-one  Lords.” 

• The  feveral  Phyficians  were,  upon  Motion,  ordered  to  attend  the 
Committee. 

r ' i “•  a * *-a  1 • » -t  * tt  11  <■>--•  , » •,  r>  • • ■ r*  it1''  'f  - . 'it 

Thurfday , December  n. 

As  foon  as  Prayers  were  over,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
taken  the  vVooTack,  the  Report  from  the  Committe  li  appointed  to 
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u examine  the  Phyficians  who  have  attended  his  Majefty,  touching 
“ the  State  of  his  Health,”  was  made  by  the  Lord  Prefident, 
which,  upon  Motion,  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  ufe  of  their  Lordfhips. 

Lord  The  Lord  Prefident  obferved  to  their  Lordfhips,  that  the  Exami- 
Prefident.  nations  that  had  been  juft  read,  fufficiently  evinced  the  melancholy 
fttuation  of  his  Majefty’s  health  ; but  as  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians 
could  not  give  their  Lordfhips  any  fatisfa&ion  as  to  the  time  when 
his  Majefty  would  recover,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  in  the  prefent  maimed,  impotent,  and  defective  condi- 
tion of  the  Legiflature,  to  proceed  to  make  fome  provifion  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupplying  the  deficiency,  and  reftoring  energy  and  exer- 
tion to  the  executive  Government  of  the  country'.  Before,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  that  very  important  and  neceffary  ftep,  he  fhould 
take  the  liberty  of  moving  for  a Committee  to  fearch  for  and  report 
Precedents  of  the  proceedings  in  fimilar  cafes,  or  cafes  at  all  ana- 
lagous  to  the  prefent,  in  order  that  having  fully  before  them  what 
the  wildorn  of  their  anceftors  deemed  neceffary  modes  of  proceeding 
in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  they  might  meet  the  necefiity  of 
the  moment  under  circumftances  of  the  greater  fafety.  The  pro- 
priety of  fuch  a Motion  was  fo  obvious,  that  he  fhould  have  con- 
ceived no  poflible  objedtion  could  have  been  offered  to  it,  but  that  it 
would  have  palled  as  a Motion  of  courfe  ; he  had,  however,  heard 
of  an  idea  that  had  been  ftarted  in  another  place,  where  it  had  been 
declared  to  have  been  founded  in  common  law  and  in  the  fpirit 
of  the  Conftitution.  If  fuch  was  the  common  law,  and  fuch  the 
fpirit  of  the  Conftitution,  his  Lordfhip  declared  it  was  wholly  tin* 
neceffary'  for  the  Houfe  to  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  fearching 
for  Precedents,  becaufe  the  idea  to  which  he  alluded  put  an  end  at 
once  to  their  power  of  deliberation  on  the  fubjeft.  The  idea  was, 
that  the  Heir  Apparent  being  of  age,  had  a claim  to  affume  the  re* 
gal  authority,  and  take  upon  himfelf  the  admlniftration  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  a matter  of  right,  during  the  period  that  his  Majefty  la- 
boured under  the  diforder  that  rendered  him  unable  to  difeharge  the 
regal  fun&ions.  If  this  was  the  common  law,  his  Lordfhip  pro- 
tefted  it  was  a fecret  to  him  ; he  never  had  entertained  any  fuch  no- 
tion, nor  had  he,  before  the  prefent  occafion,  either  met  with  it  in 

any  writer,  or  heard  it  laid  down  as  a maxim  by  any  lawyer  what*. 
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crcr.  Thofe  who  broached  fuch  a notion,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  would 
have  done  well  to  have  been  fure  that  they  were  right,  before  they 
hazarded  fo  new  and  fo  extraordinary  a do&rine,  becaufe  opinions  of 
that  tendency  were  much  fooner  raifed  than  laid,  and  might  involve 
the  country  in  infinite  confufion  and  diforder.  The  afiertion  of  fuch 
do&rine,  however,  was  as  flrong  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  Motion  he  meant  to  offer  as  could  poflibly  be  urged, 
becaufe  their  Lordfhips,  he  conceived,  had  too  much  regard  to  their 
own  dignity  to  admit  themfelves  to  be  Ufurpers  of  the  Rights  of 
another,  without  firfl  fearching  and  examining  Precedents  that 
would  convince  them  whether  they  were  Ufurpers  or  not.  Having 
made  a prefaratory  fpeech  to  this  effe&,  the  Lord  Prefident  moved, 

“ That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  Pre- 
“ cedents  of  fuch  proceedings  as  may  have  been  had,  in  cafe  of  the 
“ perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  being  prevented  or  in- 
“ terrupted  by  infancy,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  otherwife,  with  a 

view  to  provide  for  the  fame.1’’ 

Lord  Loughborough  rofe  the  moment  the  Motion  was  handed  to  Lord 

the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  faid  he  was  aware  that  it  was  unufual  for  bough- 

# boi 

any  Lord  to  fpeak  before  a Motion  had  been  read  by  the  noble  and 

learned  Lord  on  the  Woolfack,  but  on  the  prefent  occafion  he  mufl 
claim  the  indulgence  of  their  Lordfhips  for  a few  moments,  as  he 
wifhed  to  declare  that  he  had  not  upon  his  coming  down  to  the 
Houfe  expected  that  any  thing  could  arife  to  make  it  neceffary  for 
him  to  trouble  the  Houfe  that  day.  His  being  prefent  was,  upon 
his  honour,  purely  accidental ; when  he  left  the  Committee-room 
the  preceding  day,  he  had  underflood  that  there  would  be  nothing 
done  farther  than  a motion  of  courfe,  and  the  unufually  thin  at* 
tendance  that  there  had  been  early  in  the  day,  and  the  manner  in 
which  noble  Lords  had  come  into  the  Houfe,  fo  contrary  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  attended  ever  fince  the  melancholy  occafion 
of  their  meeting  had  occurred,  all  led  him  to  imagine  that  there  would 
be  no  difeufiion,  nor,  indeed,  difeourfe  of  any  kind.  In  faft,  fo  con- 
vinced had  he  been  that  no  debate  would  arife,  that  he  had  himfelf 
been  the  innocent  caufe  of  keeping  other  Lords  from  coming  down, 
who  would  have  made  a point  of  being  prefent,  had  they  forefeen 
that  any  fuch  fubjecl  as  that  mentioned  rather  irregularly  by  th<j 
noble  Lari,  in  opening  a motion,  to  which  it  bore  not  properly  any 
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relation,  would  have  been  introduced*  When  he  looked  round  the 
Houfe,  he  regretted  exceedingly  the  abfence  of  feveral  noble  Lords, 
and  particularly  of  one  noble  and  illuftrious  Perfon  who  was  moft 
peculiarly  interefted  in  the  difcuflion  that  mull  neceflarily  take 
place.  The  topic,  however,  having  been  introduced,  though  irre- 
gularly, he  fhould  be  under  the  neceffity  of  following  the  noble 
Lord’s  example,  and  deliver  fuch  of  his  lentiments  upon  it  as 
prefented  themfelves  to  his  mind  at  the  moment ; but  as  he  was 
taken  unawares,  and  muft  neceflarily  fpeak  unprepared,  he  trufted 
to  their  Lordfhips  candour  and  indulgence  to  excufe  the  loofe 
manner  in  which  he  might  deliver  himfelf.  As  foon,  therefore,  as 
the  Motion  was  read  he  would  trouble  their  Lordfhips  again. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  Motion. 

Lord  Loughborough  then  rofe  a fecond  time,  and  went  much  at 
large  into  a difcuflion  of  the  fubjedt  introduced  by  the  Lord  Prefi- 
dent.  In  the  early  part  of  his  fpeech  he  complained  of  the  wording 
of  the  Motion  as  vague  and  indefinite.  It  aid  not  confine  the  Com- 
mittee to  fearch  for  any  diftindl,  precife  line  of  Precedents,  but 
left  them  at  large  to  examine  general  hiftqry,  and  report  juft  as 
much,  or  as  little,  as  they  thought  proper.  The  expreflion  or 
cthernvife , he  faid,  was  fo  indefinite,  that  no  clear  idea  could  be  an* 
nexed  to  it ; in  Ills  opinion  therefore  the  Motion  fhould  have  been 
differently  worded,  if  the  Houfe  expected  to  derive  any  ufeful  or 
materia]  information  from  the  inftitution  of  the  Committee.  With  • 
regard  to  the  idea  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  faid  had 
been  ftated  in  another  place,  he  knew  not  whether  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl’s  information  had  been  accurate,  but  he  had  heard  of 
- another  aflertion,  a moft  extraordinary  one  indeed,  that  had  been 
boldly,  arrogantly,  and  prefumptuoufly  made  clfewhere.  As  he 
found  the  fame  aflertion  in  a miferable  political  pamphlet,  the  pro- 
duce of  a venal  pen,  he  was  induced  to  imagine  that  it  waj-true  , 
that  fuch  an  aflertion  had  been  made  by  the  perfon  and  in  the  place  >] 
where  he  had  been  informed  it  was  made.  The  aflertion  was, 

4‘  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Heir- Apparent  to  the  Throne,  had 
**  no  more  right  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  government  during  the  con-r 
u tinuance  of  the  unhappy  malady  that  incapacitated  his  Majefty, 

“ than  any  other  individual  JubjeEl.”  His  Lordfhip  commented  on 
this  aflertion  with  much  animation  and  argument,  contending  that 
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it  w*s  founded  in  the  idea  that  the  Regency  was  eU&ve,  which  he 
maintained  couid  not  be  the  cafe.  He  faid,  by  the  fettlement  of 
the  Conftitution,  and  by  various  iiatutes,  the  Crown  of  thele  king- 
doms was  hereditary,  and  that,  by  the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third, 
any  perfon  who  ihould,  by  ill-advifed  {peaking,  or  writing,  airert 
the  contrary,  was  liable  to  be  profecuted,  and  to  incur  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  a premunire.  There  were  not,  lie  declared,  but 
two  pofiible  cafes  in  which  the  Throne  could  become  vacant,  fo  as 
to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  provide  for 
the  exercife  of  the  regal  authority  ; the  one,  a total  fubverflon,  of 
the  Government  by  a breach  of  the  original  compact,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  an  abdication  of  the  Throne  ; the  other,  when  the  royal  line  be- 
comes extindf,  and  the  King  upon  his  demife  leaves  no  heir.  The 
cafe  at  prefent  was  widely  different.  Having  Hated  this,  his  Lord- 
fhip  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  affertion  that  the  Heir- Apparent 
had  the  right  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity, in  cale  of  the  perfonal  incapacity  of  his  Majefly,  was  a doc- 
trine undeniably  founded  in  law.  To  illuftrate  this,  he  pointed  out 
the  dangers  of  confidering  the  Regency  as  elective*  Were  the  cafe 
fo,  he  faid,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  might  fet  up  a Pageant 
of  a Regent,  and,  in  fa&,  aiTume  the  Government  themfelves,  be- 
caufe  a Regent  fo  elected  mull  neceflariiy  be  the  Have  of  his  elec- 
tors. The  fingle  Precedent  of  a Regent  having  been  appointed  by 
an  Houfe  of  Parliament  to  be  found  in  our  hiflory  was,  he  faid,  the 
horrible  Precedent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  A Precedent 
that  led  to  the  defolation  and  diftra&ion  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
wars  between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  In  that  cafe  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  fingly  named  the  Duke  of  York  Protedlor,  who 
was  of  all  others  the  moil  unfit  perfon  to  be  invefled  with  that 
power,  but  who  had  fo  many  relations  and  adherents  in  that  Houfe, 
that  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  appointed  Prote&or.  From  that 
miferable  inltance  their  Lordlhips  would  fee  that  the  only  branch 
of  Legiflature  which  had  ever  aflumed  the  power  of  ele&ing  a Re^ 
gent,  was  their  own  Houfe. — Were  their  Lordfhips  prepared  to 
follow  the  example,  and  would  the  other  Houfe  confent  that  they 
fhould  arrogate  to  themfelves  that  power He  took  notice  of  the 
Lord  Prefident’s  having  declared  that  the  Legiflature  was  maimed, 
impotent  and  defective  at  prefent ; it  certainly  was  fo,  wanting  its 
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invigorating  head  and  fpring.  That  was  another  jreafon  which 
proved  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  could  not  eleft,  nominate, 
or  appoint  a Regent.  By  the  a<ft  that  provides  for  fecuring  the 
Crown  in  the  Proteftant  fuccefiion,  and  by  an  Aft  in  the  13th  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  two  Houfes  are  prevented  from  making 
law  of  themfelves,  or  doing  any  one  Legiflative  Aft  without  the 
confent  of  the  King. ' They  could  not  make  a turnpike  aft,  and 
yet  would  it  be  ferioufiy  argued  that  they  could  eleft  a Regent  ? If 
they  could  do  the  one,  they  might  furely  do  the  other.  If  they 
could  change  the  Government,  or  change  the  fuccefiion,  they  might 
furely  do  the  other.  If  they  could  change  the  Government,  or 
the  fuccefiion,  they  might  give  it  any  form  they  chofe  ; appoint  a 
Regent,  more  Regents  than  one,  or  give  it  the  form  of  a Mahratta 
Government.  There  was  no  faying  to  what  an  extent  of  infringe- 
ment of  the  Conftitution  the  two  Houfes  might  not  proceed,  if  they 
once  broke  through  the  barriers  which  the  Law  and  the  Conflitution 
Iiad  prefcribed.  Belidcs,  was  it  remembered  that  a neighbouring 
kingdom  was  connefted  with  us,  and  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
Britifh  Crown  ; if  once  the  rule  of  regular  fuccefiion  was  departed 
from  by  the  two  Houfes,  how  were  they  fure  that  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  would  acknowledge  the  Regent  the  two  Houfes  might  take 
upon  themfelves  to  eleft  ? The  probability  was,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  would  depart  from  cur  departure  from  the  rule  of 
hereditary  fuccefiion,  and  choofe  a Regent  of  their  own,  which 
muft  lead  to  endlefs  confufion  and  embarrafsment.  But  it  had  been 
declared  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  not  more  right  than  any  other 
individual  fubjeft.  No  more  right  ? Was  the  Prince  of  Wales  a 
common  fubjeft  ? Did  not  the  law  deferibe  him  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  with  the  King  ? Lord  Coke  exprefsly  ftated  it  fo.  Was  it  not 
as  much  high  treafon  to  compafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Wales  as  the  death  of  the  King  ? Was  it  high  treafon  to  compafs  or 
imagine  the  death  of  any  other  individual  fubjeft  ? In  faft  there  was  tl 
no  companion  between  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
rights  of  any  other  individual  fubjeft.  His  Lordfhip  remarked  that 
It  fo  happened  that  .the  two  Houfes  were  at  that  time  Houfes  of  a 
legal  Parliament,  legally  fummoned  by  the  King’s  writs,  and  in 
confequence  legally  afiembled  ; but  fuppofing  the  cafe  had  occurred 
in  the  intermifiion  of  Parliament^  would  any  man  fay  that  it  would 
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not  have  been  warrantable  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir-Ap- 
parent,  to  have  iffued  writs,  and  called  the  Parliament  together  ? 

Upon  this,  and  a great  variety  of  other  reafoning,  his  Lordfhip 
maintained  his  portions  that  the  Regency  was  hereditary  and  not 
rleffhv,  that  the  Heir-Apparent  had  a right,  during  the  interruption 
of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  by  his  Majefty’s 
illnefs,  to  affume  the  reigns  of  Government,  but  declared  that  he 
did  not  mean  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  violently  rufh  into  the 
Government,  but  that  upon  the  authentic  notification  of  the  King’s 
. unfortunate  incapacity  to  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  the  Prince 
ought  of  right  to  be  invefted  with  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity. His  Lordfhip  referred  the  Houfe  to  Mr.  Juftice  Forfter’s  * 

Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Juftice  Black- 
ftone’s  Chapter  of  his  Commentaries  that  treated  of  Regal  Power, 
and  to  the  productions  of  other  conftitutional  writers,  as  well  as  to 
the  fpeeches  of  Lord  Somers  and  others,  who  conducted  the  Re- 
volution, as  the  authorities  by  which  his  arguments  would  be  found 
to  be  fupported.  He  repeated  his  apology  for  the  loofe  form  in 
which  he  had  expreffed  his  fentiments,  declaring  that  they  were 
opinions  neverthelefs  not  lightly  nor  haftily  adopted,  but  confirmed 
and  eftablifhed  in  his  mind,  after  much  mature  and  ferious  delibe- 
ration on  the  fubjeCt.  Before  he  fat  down,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  when 
an  opportunity  offered  for  his  difcuflmg  the  fubjeCt  with  better  pre- 
paration, he  would  undertake  to  maintain  as  a lawyer,  by  a feries  of 
inferences  from  common  law,  the  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution,  and 
analogy,  to  the  conviction  of  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  the  truth 
of  the  doCtrine  he  had  then  reafoned  upon. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack,  and  expreffed  his  diffatif-  Lord 
faCtion,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  a buftnefs  peculiarly  grave  and  Chancellor 
important  in  its  nature,  there  fhould  have  occurred  any  thing  like  a 
difference  of  opinion,  or  unpleafant  altercation.  Had  their  Lord- 
fhips  waited  till  the  ultimate  queftion  came  under  difcuffion,  in  all 
probability  there  would  not  have  been  found  much  difagreement  on 
any  fide,  and  confequently  much  of  what  had  been  faid  that  day- 
might  have  been  fpared.  His  Lordfhip  declared,  all  he  had  that 
day  heard  had  not  fatisfied  his  mind.  He  wifhed,  therefore,  before 
he  was  to  give  bis  opinion  upon  fo  delicate  a fubjeCt,  to  have  the  full 
advantage  of  every  information  and  every  Precedent  that  could  be 
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found,  that  bore  any  fort  of  analogy  to  the  prefent  unfortunate  and 
calamitous  fituation  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine 
that  had  been  maintained  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  fpokc 
laft,  though  every  thing  that  came  from  a Magiflrate  of  his  diftin- 
guiihed  fituation  came  with  great  force  and  authority,  he  could 
only  (ay,  that  it  was  perfectly  new  to  him,  and  that  he  had  not 
h'~aid  it  beiore.  Lhe  nobie  and  learned  Lord  he  obferved  had 
remarked,  taut  m the  eye  of  the  Law  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
King  ueie  one  and  the  fame.  \\  ould  their  Lordfhips  take  a meta- 
phorical expreflion,  and  force  3 literal  meaning  upon  it  ? Plis  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  moft  certainly  was  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by 
his  rank  and  birth,  and  dignities  ; it  ought  however  to  be  recolle&cd, 
that  he  was,  nevertheless,  a fubjecl.  The  noble  and  learned  tord 
had,  in  the  courfe  of  his  argument,  put  the  cafe  in  two  different 
points  of  view ; he  had  fuggefled,  that  his  Majefty’s  unfortunate  ill- 
aefs  might  have  happened  in  the  intermiflion  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  having  happened  as  it  had  done,  while  the  two  Ploufes  of  Parlia- 
ment met  111  the  ufual  and  legular  way  5 and  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  faid,  in  the  cafe  of  an  intermiflion  of  Parliament,  would 
not  the  Heir  Apparent  have  been  warranted  in  taking  upon  himfelf 
to  ifiue  writs  and  call  the  two  Houfes  together?  The  fad,  his 
Lordfhip  faid,  had  adtually  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  when  the  Heir  Apparent  did  iffue  writs  and  call  the  Parlia- 
ment together ; but  what  was  the  firft  proceeding  of  that  Parliament  ? 
T hey  palled  an  acl  of  indemnity  for  tliofe  who  advifed  the  meafure 
of  putting  the  Great  Seal  into  the  hands  of  an  infant  only  nine 
months  old.  Having  explained  this  hiftorical  faft,  his  Lordfhip 
took  notice  of  what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Loughborough  refpedling 
Ireland,  and  lamented  that  it  had  been  dropped,  fince  it  was  Jpargevc 
voces  hi  vu/gum  ambigucis.  Such  vague  and  loofe  fuggeftione,  he  faid, 
could  anfvver  no  ufeful  purpofe,  but  might  produce  very  mifchievous 
confequences.  He  declared  he  had  every  reliance  on  the  known 
loyalty,  good  fenfe,  and  affe&ion  of  that  country,  and  felt  no 
anxiety  on  the  danger  of  Ireland's  adling  improperly.  He  faid,  he 
fhould  purpofely  avoid  entering  at  all  into  the  difcufdon  of  the  im- 
portant topicks  that  had  that  day  engaged  fo  much  of  their  Lord- 
fhips  attention,  becaufe  he  confidered  fuch  a difeufiion  as  premature, 
and  did  not  think  the  Queflion  ought  to  be  in  any  degree  pre-occu- 
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; indeed,  he  faw  no  other  end  that  could  arife  from  it,  but  af- 
fording a i abject  for  a frivolous  paragraph  in  a newfpaper  to  fet  idle 
people  talking  upon  which  lide  of  the  argument  this  or  that  noble 
Lord  fpoke,  while  the  fenfible  by-ftander  would  obferve,  that  their 
] .ordfhips  had  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  were  difeufling  the  con- 
cluiion  before  they  had  fettled  the  premifes.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  it 
was  unneceffary  for  him  to  life  any  arguments  in  juftification  ol  the 
Motion,  as  no  objection  had  been  made  to  it.  He  complimented 
Lord  Loughborough  on  his  having  fpoken  of  a Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  abftradt,  without  affecting  in  the  treatment  of  fuch  a delicate 
fnbjetl  to  reft  any  part  of  his  argument  on  the  perfonal  virtues  of 
the  prefent  Heir  Apparent,  who  he  laid  ftiould  always  have  his  ap- 
plaufe,  when  the  expreftion  of  it  would  not  be  an  a<ft  of  impertinence. 
His  Lordfhip  fpoke  of  the  impofiibility  of  feparating  the  natural  and 
political  chura&er  and  capacity  of  the  King,  and  faid,  whiie  the 
Crown  remained  firmly  fixed  on  his  Majefty’s  head,  the  difficulty  lay 
in  appointing  a proper  Regent. 

Lord  Loughborough  rofe  again  to  declare,  that  what  he  had  faid, 
certainly  had  not  originated  in  any  wifh  that  the  fentiments  of  fo 
humble  a fpeaker  as  himfelf  might  appear  in  a newfpaper.  His 
Lordfhip  obferved,  that  it  was  unneceflary  for  him  to  make  any  re- 
ply to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  fince,  as  far  as  he  had  proceeded, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  admitted  the  fadts  that  he  had 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  came  again  from  the  Woolfack  to  declare, 
that  it  had  been  far  from  his  intention  to  impute  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  any  fuch  motive  for  his  argument  of  that  day  as  a de- 
fire to  fee  his  ipeech  in  a newfpaper  ; he  fhould,  he  declared,  be 
afhamed  to  aferibe  any  fuch  motive  to  a Member  of  either  Houfe> 
or,  indeed,  to  any  Gentleman  whatever.  He  had  merely  ftated  the 
confequence  that  might  refult  from  prematurely  agitating  important 
queftfons  which  were  not  yet  before  them. 

Earl  Stanhope  faid,  he  was  in  the  country  when  the  news  reached 
him  of  his  Majefty’s  unfortunate  illnefs,  and  he  came  to  town  with 
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no  other  fentiment  than  a determination  to  oppofe  the  propofition  of 
faddling  the  Regent  with  n permanent  Council,  if  any  fuch  propoii- 
tion  fhould  have  been  made.  Rut  that  he  could  not  fit  filent  and  hear 
it  denied  to  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  that  they  had  the  povfer. 
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in  cafe  of  a vacancy  on  the  Throne,  or  the  interruption  of  the 
perfonal  exercile  of  the  Royal  Authority,  to  make  provifion  to  fupply 
the  deficiency.  His  Lordfhip  addrefled  his  argument  chiefly  to 
what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Loughborough,  and  read  an  extratff  from 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  touching  the  conditions  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Princefs  Mary  were  offered  and  accepted  the  Crown; 
that  declaration,  he  obferved,  was  the  a6f  of  the  two  Houfes  of 
Paihament.  He  next  afked  how  the  Hanover  family  came  to  the 
T.  hi  one  ? and  dated  different  mflances  of  the  two  Houfes  interfering 
with  legal d to  the  fuccefiion  to  the  Crown,  to  prove  that  their  inter- 
ference was  conftitutional. 

Duke  of  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  obferved,  that  the  gfeateft  part  of  what 
or  ' had  been  faid,  was  foreign  to  the  Motion  before  the  Houfe,  to  which 
he  wifhed  to  confine  himfelf.  His  Grace  argued  againft  the  intro- 
duction of  the  words  infancy , and  or  othernvife , and  wifhed  it  had 
been  limited  to  ficknefs  only,  becaufe  he  was  fure  then  that  no  pre- 
cedent whatever  could  have  been  produced,  and  that  fuch  muff  have 
bceti  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Lord  The  Lord  P ref  dent  juftified  the  wording  of  the  Motion,  and  de- 
Prefidcm.  c]are(j  t}iat  h|s  }lcacl  muft  kc  ftrangely  illogical,  if  the  term  infancy 
was  not  peculiarly  in  point  to  the  prefent  occafion. 

Lord  Lord  Stormont  fupported  the  arguments  of  Lord  Loughborough* 
Stoimont.  anci  a(Jded  feveral  others  in  confirmation.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  by 
the  approbation  that  had  been  fignified  when  the  declaration  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  cxeicife  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, during  his  Majefty’s  unfortunate  illnefs,  than  any  other  in- 
dividual fubjeCt,  was  alluded  to,  he  was  perfuaded  it  was  a favourite 
do&rine  with  noble  Lords  of  a certain  defeription,  and  that  it  was 
thrown  out  with  a view  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  nation.  He  contended 
againft  the  idea  of  the  Regency  being  elective,  and  argued,  that  if 
that  doctrine  were  admitted,  it  muft  lead  to  a Republic.  He  reminded 
Earl  Stanhope  that  his  arguments  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Re-  J 
volution  were  irrevelant,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  faid  by  Lord 
Loughborough,  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  having  cxprefsly  men- 
tioned, that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  could  legally  provide  a 
fuccefibr  to  the  Throne  only  in  two  inftances  ; one  of  which  was, 
'-when  a fubverfion  of  the  Government  took  place  by  a breach  of  the 
original  compact  between  a Sovereign  and  his  fubje&s,  which  was  • 
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precifely  the  cafe  at  the  Revolution.  He  complimented  the  noble 
Earl,  however,  on  his  objection  to  Saddling  the  Regent  with  a per- 
manent Council,  and  inftanced  the  cafe  of  Poland,  to  prove  that  the 
moil  diilinguifhed  abilities  in  an  elective  Monarch  could  not  prove 
advantageous  to  his  People,  or  render  his  Government  either  benefi- 
cial or  glorious,  while  he  was  fettered  with  a permanent  Council. 

His  Lordfliip  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  that  if 
the  two  Houfes  took  upon  themfelves  to  depart  from  the  rule  of 

"V 

fuccefiion,  and*ele£l  a Regent,  the  Nobles  of  his  part  of  the  Realm 
would  confider  the  Adi  of  Union  as  fufpended.  After  ridiculing 
the  idea  of  fetting  up  a competitor  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  men- 
tioning the  cafe  of  the  Duke  de  Guines,  who  boldly  ufurped  the  Re- 
gency of  France,  and  Speaking  in  terms  of  affectionate  Sorrow  of  his 
Majefly’s  illnefs,  his  Lordfliip  concluded  with  carnellly  recommend- 
ing, that  an  addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes,  intreating  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  affume  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  and  hold 
It  during  his  Majefly’s  incapacity,  fliould  be  voted  and  prefented  to 
his  Royal  Plighnefs. 

Lord  Sydney  avowed  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  during  the  interrup-  Lord 
tion  of  thejierfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  occafioned  by  ** 
his  Majefly’s  illnefs,  no  perfon,  however  high  his  rank,  however  dii- 
tinguifned  his  birth,  had  a legal  claim  to  affume  it  as  matter  of  right. 

His  Lordfhip  remonflrated  againfl  the  unfairnefs  of  arguing  that  a 
particular  declaration  mufl  have  been  the  declaration  of  a Right 
Hon.  Friend  of  his  in  another  place,  becaufe  a noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  met  with  it  in  what  he  .'ailed  a miferable  pamphlet,  the 
produce  of  a venal  pen. 

Lord  Portchejler  Said,  the  Secrecy  with  which  every  ilep  in  rela-  Lord 
tion  to  his  Majefly’s  illnefs  had  been  taken,  the  confining  the  ex-^ori<*^v^er 
amination  of  the  .phyficians  to  a Committee  of  Twenty  One,  and 
although  five  days  were  allowed  after  the  laying  the  Minute  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  table,  the  calling  upon  him  and  other  Lords 
in  five  minutes  after  the  examinations  of  the  Phyficians  before  tfye 
Committee  of  Twenty  one  had  been  read,  to  vote  for  a Committee 
to  fearch  for  Precedents,  made  him  regard  the  proceedings  of  Muf- 
flers on  the  fubjeft  with  an  exceedingly  jealous  eye.  His  Lordfhip 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  that  King’s  Son, 
a minor  (afterwards  called  the  Black  Printe)  was  declared  Regent, 
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by  his  Father  during  his  abfence,  and  reafoned  much  at  large  upon 
that  and  other  Precedents.  His  Lordfhip,  after  reprobating  the 
Motion,  on  account  of  the  indefinite  terms  in  which  it  was  expreffed, 
afked  if  it  included  Precedents  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  abfcnce 
of  the  Sovereign  ? 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  made  a fhort  fpeech. 

At  length  the  queflion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 


Friday , Dec . i2. 

• » . r * f v 

As  foon  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  the  Woolfack,  a Com- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  infped  the  lifts  delivered  in  at  the  table  of 
i wenty-one  Lords,  to  be  appointed  as  a Committtee  “ to  examine 
“ and  report  Precedents  of  fuch  proceedings  as  may  have  been  had, 
“ in  cafe  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  being  pre- 
“ vented  or  interrupted  by  infancy,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  other- 
u wife,  with  a view  to  provide  for  the  fame.” 

After  fome  time  the  Lord  Prrfident  came  into  the  Houfe  and  in- 
formed their  Lordfhipa,  that  the  Committee  had  Met  and  infpe&ed 
the  feveral  lifts,  and  had  defired  him  to  report  the  following  names 
as  a Committee,  viz. 

i | 

Archb.  of  Canterbury, 

Lord  Chancellor, 

Lord  Prefident, 

Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Duke  of  Richmond, 

Duke  of  Portland, 

Earl  Derby, 

Earl  Coventry, 

Earl  Dartmouth, 

Lord  Radnor, 

l > 

Lord  Chatham. 

The  Lord  Prejident  then  moved,  “ That  the  faid  Committee,  or 
any  eight  or  more  of  them,  do  meet  the  next  day  in  the  Prince's 
u Chamber.” 

“ That  no  Lord  but  thofe  of  the  Committee  be  prefent.” 


Earl  Bathurft, 

Lord  Stormont, 
Biftiop  of  London, 
Lord  O (borne. 

Lord  Sydney, 

Lord  Lougborough, 
Lord  Walfingham, 
Lord  Grantley, 
Lord  Hawke fbury, 
Lord  Kenyon, 


Lord 
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Lord  llopetoun  moved,  “ That  the  Report  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  Phyficians  who  had  attended  his  Majefty, 
touching  the  Hate  of  his  MajeHy’s  health,  be  printed,  ” which 
upon  the  quell  km  put,  was  ordered  accordingly. 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned  till  Monday. 


Monday , December  15. 

As  foon  as  prayers  were  over,  the  Lord  Chancellor  adjourned  the 
Houfe  during  pleafure,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  fome 
Lords  who  were  expected  to  come  down.  Soon  after  four  o’clock, 
his  Lordfhip  again  took  the  Woolfack,  when 

I Earl  Fitz'william  rofc,  and  began  with  apologizing  for  the  irregu-  Earl 
larity  of  bringing  on  a Converfation,  without  intending  to  make  a jV!^wi 
Motion,  or  to  Hate  any  QueHion  that  would  render  fuch  Converfa- 
tion agreeable  to  form  and  order ; but  irregular  as  he  confeHed  it 
was,  he  truHed  their  Lordfhips  would  overlook  it,  on  account  of  the 
n momentous  fubjedt  to  which  it  referred,  and  the  great  delicacy  that 
every  one  of  their  Lordfhips  mult  confefs  ought  to  accompany  all 
their  proceedings  upon  the  prefent  unfortunate  and  calamitous  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs.  Having  thus  befought  the  indulgence  of  the  Houfe, 
the  Earl  proceeded  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  objedl  which  had  in- 
duced him  thus  irregularly  to  addrefs  their  Lordfhips.  In  confe- 
quence  of  difeufiions  held  elfe-where,  a QueHion  upon  the  rights  of 
a moH  exalted  Perfonage  was  about  to  be  agitated,  a queHion  which 
he  vas  thoroughly  perfuaded  could  not  be  brought  under  difeufiion, 
without  producing  effedls  that  every  well-meaning  and  confiderate 
individual  muH  wifh  to  avoid.  The  public  already  had,  in  fome 
meafure,  caught  the  alarm,  and  much  uneafinefs  had  been  manifefled 
upon  the  fubje'dl ; he  rofe,  therefore,  to  deprecate  the  difeufiion  of 
any  fuch  QueHion  in  that  Houfe,  fince  he  was  perfuaded  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  fatisfa&ory  to  moH  of  their  Lordfhips,  that  the 
queHion  might  not  be  agitated,  and  he  the  rather  deprecated  the 
difeufiion,  as* it  could  not  be  in  the  frnalleft  degree  necefiary  that  it 
fhould  take  place.  It  would,  he  faid-,  be  a very  great  fatisfaftion  to 
his  mine,  and  to  the  minds  of  many  who  heard  him,  if  any  one  of 
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his  Majefty’s  Minifters  would  rife,  and  affure  the  Houfe  that  it  was 
n.ot  their  intention  to  bring  any  fuch  Queftion  under  agitation  before 
t:ie;r  Lordfhips,  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  in  the  hopes 
t'u.i  he  fhould  be  favoured  with  fuch  an  explanation,  he  would,  for 
the  prefent,  fit  down. 

The  Lord  Prefident  came  forward  and  faid,  the  moment  in  which 
he  was  Leaking*,  and  indeed  every  moment  at  pvefent,  was  a moment 
oi  great  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  embarraffment ; it  behoved  his 
Majefty’s  Minifters  therefore  to  condudl  themfelves  with  the  moil 
guarded  and  wary  caution,  and  to  take  care  that  by  any  premature 
thick)]  are  of  what  fteps  they  meant  to  take  in  the  prefent  critical 
fituation  of  affairs,  they  did  not  commit  themfelves  imprudently; 
but  the  candid  manner  in  which  the  noble  Earl  had  explained  what 
he  had  ftated,  demanded  every  polite  and  civil  return  in  his  power 
to  i;  ike.  At  prefent,  as  the  Houfe  well  knew,  a Committee  of 
their  own  had  been  employed  in  fearching  for  all  the  Precedents  their 
records  would  afford,  to  guide  their  Lordfhips  in  fuch  proceedings 
as  they  fhould  think  it  became  them  to  take,  upon  the  important 
fubje&,  that  had,  ever  fince  they  met,  engroffed  their  attention. 
That  Committee  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  their  Report ; pre- 
vious to  the  receipt  of  which,  it  was  utterly  impoffible  to  proceed  a 
fingle  ftep.  When  the  Report  fhould  come,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  move  to  have  it  printed  for  the  ufe  of  their  Lordfhips,  and  then 
time  muft  be  allowed  for  their  Lordfhips  to  make  themfelves  maftera 
of  the  various  Precedents  it  contained,  previous  to  their  grounding 
any  proceeding  upon  it.  Were  he  to  fay  no  more,  the  Lord  Prefi- 
dent declared,  he  fhould  conceive  he  had  given  the  noble  Earl  as 
faisfaetory  an  anfvver  as  the  noble  Earl  had  a right  to  expect ; but  he 
thought  he  might  venture  t©  go  one  ftep  further,  and  fay,  that  it 
was  not  the  wifh  of  Minifters  to  agitate  more  Queftions  than  were 
abfolutely  neceffary.  The  rights  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
had  been  queftioned,  and  two  noble  Lords,  an  illuilrious  and  learned 
Baron,  not  then  prefent,  and  a noble  Vifcount,  had  argued  very  much 
at  large  and  with  great  authority  againft  the  exiftence  of  thofe  rights; 
it  became  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary  that  rights  fo  effential  and 
important  fhould  not  be  left  unfettled  and  undecided,  before  they 
proceeded  to  the  other  neceffary  fteps  in  the  providing  a Regency. 
But  as  the  noble  Earl  had  put  a Queftion  to  him,  would  the  noble 
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Earl  in  turn  give  him  leave  to  put  a Queflion  to  him  ; would  the 
noble  Earl  and  the  other  noble  Lords  who  adled  in  concert  with 
him  declare,  that  all  queflion  of  the  Rights  of  Parliament  was 
abandoned  by  them,  and  admitted  to  exifl  in  full  force  ? 

Earl  Carlifle  Paid,  he  had  not  conceived  that  either  of  the  two  ]?ari 
noble  Lords  alluded  to,  had  quellioned  the  Rights  of  Parliament  ; Carlifle. 
becaufe  if  their  arguments  had  borne  that  tendency,  he  fliould  have 
imagined  they  would  have  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a Commit- 
tee to  fearch  for  Precedents  as  altogether  unneceffary,  and  that  the 
Houfe  would  have  found  itfelf  in  a very  different  flage  of  the  bufinefs 

i 

from  that  which  it  flood  at  prefent. 

* 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  replied  to  the  Lord  Prefident,  but  all  we  could  Earl 
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ham. 

difcuffion  of  a queflion  refpedling  the  Rights  of  another  perfon,  it 
could  not  be  expedled  that  he  fhould  turn  fhort  round  and  admit  the 
Rights  of  others  in  oppofition  to  thofe  Rights. 

The  Duke  of  York  next  rofe.  His  Royal  Highnefs  began  by  Duke  of 
declaring,  that  perfedlly  unufed  as  he  was  to  fpeak  in  a public  i0i^* 
affembly,  he  could  not  refrain  from  offering  his  fentiments  to  their 
Lordfhips  on.  a fubjedl  in  which  the  dearefl  inte:efts  of  the  country 
were  involved.  He  faid,  that  he  entirely  agreed  wjth  the  noble 
Earl  ( Lord  Fitzwilliam ) and  other  Lords,  who  had  expreffed 
their  wifhes  to  avoid  any  queflion  which  tended  to  induce  a dif- 
cuffion on  the  Rights  of  the  Prince.  The  fa 61  was  plain,  that  no 
fuch  claim  of  Right  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  ; and 
he  was  confident  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  underflood  too  well  the 
'facred  principles  which  feated  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  on  the 
Throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to  affume  or  exeroife  any  power,  he 
his  claim  what  it  might , not  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  ex- 
preffed by  their  Reprefentatives,  and  their  Lordfhips  in  Parliament 
affembled. 

On  this  ground  his  Royal  Highnefs  faid,  that  he  mull  be  permit- 
ted to  hope,  that  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  all  confiderate  men, 
at  a moment  when  temper  and  unanimity  were  fo  peculiarly  neceffary 
on  account  of  the  dreadful  calamity  which  every  defeription  of  per- 
fons  mull  in  common  lament,  but  which  he  more  particularly  felt, 
would  make  them  wifh  to  avoid  preffing  a decifion  which  certainly 
was  not  nccejjary  to  the  great  objefl  expected  from  Parliament,  and 
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which  mud  be  mod  painful  in  the  difcuffion  to  a family  already  fuf- 
ficiently  agitated  and  afflidled. 

1 nis  Royal  Piighnefs  concluded  with  faying,  that  thefe  were  the 
fentiments  of  an  honed  heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and  af- 
fe.dion  to  his  Royal  Father,  and  attachment  to  the  conditutional 
rights  of  his  fubjedts  ; and  that  he  was  confident,  if  his  Royal  Bro- 
ther  were  to  addrefs  them  in  his  place  as  a Peer  of  the  Realm,  that 
t 'eie  were  the  fentiments  which  he  would  didindfly  avow. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack  to  declare  that  what  they 
iiao  jud  heaid  mild  make  a drong  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  their 
Lot  dihips,  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  extremely  gratifying  for 
them  to  know  that  the  mode  that  they  fhould  adopt  on  the  prefent 
melancholy  occafion,  would  give  the  utmod  pleafure  and  fatisfa£lion 
to  the  exalted  Perfonage,  who  mud  neceffarily  feel  the  greated  in- 
tered  in  their  deliberations  and  decilions.  He  declared  for  one,  thi  t 
no  man  could  be  more  determined  than  he  was  to  avoid  having  any 
quedions  brought  forward  that  were  unneceffary,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  bind  himfelf  by  any  words  or  phrafes,  however  drong,  not 
to  vote  for  any  quedion  that  took  any  other  direction  than  the 
ftrait  path  of  the  public  good.  His  Lordlhip  fpoke  of  Quedions 
of  Right  as  generally  invidious,  and  often  unneceffary,  and  declared 
that  on  the  prefent  critical  fubjedfc  no  quedion  ought  to  be  brought 
into  agitation  that  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  did  not  actually  and  ab- 
folutely  demand  to  be  difeuded.  He  reminded  their  Lordfhips  of 
the  Heps  they  had  hitherto  taken  in  the  important  bufinefs  before 
them,  and  of  the  dage  at  which  they  had  arrived,  obferving  that 
they  had  followed  the  fame  line  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  it 
had  fo  happened,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  in  a more  ad- 
vanced dage  of  the  bufinefs.  At  prefent  their  Lordfhips’  Com- 
mittee were  employed  in  fearching  for  Precedents,  and  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  their  report.  When  that  report  fhould  come  be- 
fore them,  they  would  be  enabled  to  fee  what  dep  ought  farther  to 
be  taken,  with  a view  to  do  that  which  they  mud  all  wifh  to  fee 
done,  viz.  to  redore ‘.vigor  and  efficacy  to  the  executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  he  dioukl  fuppofe,  above  all  things,  to 
take  care  faithfully  to  difeharge  the  duty  of  fubjecds,  and  preferve 
the  rights  of  the  King  entire  ; fo  that  when  God  diould  permit  his 
Majedy  to  recover  from  his  prefent  melancholy  malady,  he  might 
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not  find  hlmfelf  in  a worfe  fituatiop  than  he  was  in  before  his  in- 
firmity, or  difabled  from  the  full  exercife  of  all  his  rightful  prero- 
gatives. His  Lordfhip  took  notice  of  the  eloquent  and  energetic 
manner  in  which  a noble  Vifcount  had,  in  their  laft  debate,  ex- 
preifed  his  feelings  on  the  prefent  melancholy  fituation  of  his  Ma- 
I city  ; feelings  rendered  more  poignant  from  the  noble  Vifcount’s 
having  been  in  habits  of  perfonally  receiving  various  marks  of  in- 
dulgence and  kindnefs  from  the  fuffering  Sovereign  ; his  own  for- 
row,  his  Lordfhip  declared,  was  aggravated  from  the  fame  circum- 
ftance ; his  debt  of  gratitude  alfo  to  his  Majefty  was  ample,  for  the 
many  favours  his  Majefty  had  gracioufly  conferred  on  him,  which, 
when  he  forgot,  might  GOD  forget  him  ! His  Lordfhip  took  notice, 
that  in  the  laft  converfation  that  had  taken  place  in  that  Houfe 
upon  the  fubje6l,  two  opinions  different  from  each  other  had  been 
propounded,  as  thefe  opinions  ran  in  oppofite  lines,  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  one  and  the  fame  point,  fome  path  between  the  two 
he  conceived  mull  be  chalked  out;  what  that  path  was,  remained 
for  their  Lordfhips  to  find,  and  poffibly  they  would  be  afiifted  by 
fome  communication  from  the  other  Houfe.  His  Lordfhip  again 
declared,  it  was  neverthelefs  his  opinion,  as  much  as  it  was  that  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  begun  the  converfation  that  day,  that  nq 
queftion  that  was  not  abfolutely  ncceffary  ought  to  be  agitated  ; and 
that,  if  it  could  be  done,  the  proceeding  with  perfect  unanimity 
was  moft  defirable.  His  Lordfhip  fpoke  of  their  not  being  ripe  for 
any  decifion  yet,  and  urged  the  little  ufe  of  debating  before  the  Re- 
port was  made  from  the  Committee,  and  further  proceedings  had 
thereupon. 

Earl  Fitzzuilliam  rofe  again  to  remonftrate  againft  the  idea  of  Ear! 
having  it  ftated  that  private  affection  ought  to  govern  their  Lord-  F,'tzwil- 
fhips  in  an  important  proceeding,  on  which  the  public  welfare  fo  iiam* 
effentially  depended.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  he  was  perfuadec?  the 
Brunfwick  Family  would  confider  it  as  an  ill  compliment  to  them  to 

ground  a proceeding  of  that  magnitude  on  the  bafis  of  private  and 
pcrfonal  affedtion  to  the  King. 

The  Loid  Chancellor  faid,  the  noble  Earl  had  mifconceived  him,  Lord 
if  he  imagined  he  barely  refled  what  they  ought  to  do  in  the  prefent  Chancellor 
emergency  on  their  private  affedlion  for  the  perfon  of  the  Sovereign; 
tL)r  had  heard  him  exprefsly  declare  it  to  be  their  duty  as  fubjecls  to 
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preferve  the  rights  of  the  King  entire.  Not  thathe  would  have  anv 
noble  Lord,  or  any  man  living,  imagine  that  there  was  a fhade  of 
difference  between  the  public  allegiance  and  loyalty  due  to  the 
Prince  and  the  private  affeftion  and  love  his  fubje&s  bore  him.  Hk 
Majefty,  in  a reign  of  twenty-feven  years,  had  proved  his  facrcd 
regard  to  the  principles  that  feated  his  anceftors  on  the  Britifh 
Throne,  and  his  anxious  defire  on  every  occalion  to  maintain  and 
uphold,  in  all  its  purity,  that  Conftitution  that  ma'de  his  fubjeds  a 
lice  and  a happy  people  ; there  was  no  difference  therefore  whatever 
between  the  public  duty  and  private  affe&ion  due  to  fuch  a Prince. 

Lord  Stormont,  faid,  he  agreed  in  many  points  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  had  left  the  Woolfack,  he  would  therefore  only 
detain  their  Lordfhips  with  Hating  in  what  he  differed  from  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  Hated 
that  two  opinions  had  been  propounded  in  the  laH  debate  that  ran 
in  parallel  lines,  and  could  not  be  reconciled  and  brought  to  one  and 
the  fame  point.  So  far  from  this  being  the  Hate  of  the  cafe,  he 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  eafy  than  to  reconcile  the  one  to  the 
other  ; his  Lordfhip  then  begged  leave  to  remind  the  Houfe  of 
what  he  had  in  his  fpeech  on  Thurfday  laH  repeatedly  mentioned, 
viz.  that  the  agitating  the  fubjeft  that  day  difeuffed,  and  which  gave 
occafion  for  the  two  oppofite  opinions  to  be  Hated  and  infiHed  upon, 
was  nit  imputable  to  him  or  to  any  one  noble  Lord  who  had  fpoken 
on  his  fide  of  the  queHion.  Their  LordHiips  muH  all  remember  that 
the  fubjcfl  had  been  introduced  by  the  Lord  Prefident  of  his  MajeHy’s 
Council  in  a moH  extraordinary,  and,  he  would  fay,  diforderly  and 
unparliamentary  manner. 

Lord  Stormont  was  called  to  order,  and  the  Houfe  was  for  fome 
feconds  thrown  into  confufion,  by  different  Lords  rifing  at  the  fame 
time  to  fpeak. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid  he  fpoke  to  order,  no  queHion  was 
before  the  Houfe,  he  would  therefore  move,  “ That  the  Houfe  do 

“ adjourn 

Lord  Stormont  faid  Lord  Sydney  had  called  him  to  order,  and  • 
Lord  Derby,  and  feveral  Lords  near  him,  having  repeated  the 
words,  “ Lord  Sydney  to  Order.” 

Lord  Sydney  rofe  with  fome  warmth,  and  faid  he  was  commanded 
by  five  or  fix  Lords  on  the  oppofite  Bench  to  fpeak.  He  lamented 

that 
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tint  the  Houfe  had  already  betrayed  a temper  that  in  his  mind  ill 
became  the  folemnity  and  importance  of  the  fubjedl  that  they  were 
difeuffing.  Such  behaviour  was  not  decent  there.  He  knew  not 
what  offence  he  had  given  that  he  fhould  receive  a reprimand,  but 
if  any  noble  Lord  had  taken  offence  at  him,  he  would  have  them 
know,  from  the  noble  Baron  near  him  (Lord  Rawdon)  to  the  no- 
ble Vifcount  on  the  other  fide,  that  there  were  other  ways  of  fettling 
differences  between  one  Gentleman  and  another.  His  Lordfhip 
foon  recovered  his  caimnefs,  and  faid,  he  thanked  God  warm  as  he 
was  by  nature,  his  warmth  feldom  killed  long.  He  then  Hated  why 
he  thought  Lord  Stormont  had  been  out  of  order,  viz.  in  alluding 
to  matters  that  had  palled  in  a former  debate. 

Lord  Rawdon  Lid  he  prefumed  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  al-  Lord 
luded  to  him,  by  faying,  “ from  the  Baron  near  him.”  If  fo,  he  Raw^on* 
knew  not  what  provocation  he  had  given  to  the  noble  Lord  to  talk 
in  the  manner  he  had  done.  The  noble  Lord  knew  that  he  was  not 
of  a temper  to  fubrrJt  to  be  brow-beaten  any  more  than  himfelf. 

He  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  noble  Vifcount  had,  in  the  fall  de- 
bate, very  properly  reprobated  the  introdudlion  of  a topic  not  be_ 
fore  their  Lordlhips,  which  had  at  the  moment  given  his  mind  very 
great  anxiety.  That  topic  had  been  introduced,  as  the  noble 
Vifcount  was  Hating,  when  he  had  been  interrupted,  and  called  to 
order,  by  the  Lord  Prefident,  and  that  in  an  irregular  wuiy.  His 
Lordfhip  with  great  ability  complained  of  introducing  any  difeufiion 
that  was  likely  rather  to  excite  difagreement  and  difference  of  opi- 
nion, than  produce  unanimity  and  cordiality.  He  complimented  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  having  fo  exprefsly  declared  his  coincidence  in 
that  fentiment,  and  mentioned  the  bills  that  were  paHed  up  in  the 
ftreets,  with  a view  to  call  the  multitude  to  take  a part  in  the  dif- 
cuffions  of  Parliament,  and  to  miflead  and  inflame  their  minds  by 
inferences  grofsly  falie  and  violent.  He  joined  in  deprecating  the 
difeufiion  of  the  Quefiion  of  Rights,  and  faid,  if  he  Hood  fmgly  on 
the  fubjecl,  he  would  divide  the  Houfe  againfi  its  being  agitated. 

His  Lordfhip  took  notice  of  what  Lord  Sydney  had  faid,  of  proper 
benaviour  in  that  Houfe,  and  declared  that  a due  regard  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  their  Lord?hips,  and,  what  was  Hill  Hronger,  his  own 
feelings  would  prevent  his  becoming  liable  to  any  imputation  on 
that  head. 
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Piofide^t.  The  L°rd  Pr£fldent  faid,  he  could  not  fit  filent,  and  hear  himfelf 
charged  with  having  been  guilty  either  of  a crime,  or  at  belt  a very 
high  and  cenfureable  ad  of  indifcretion.  A noble  Vifcount  had 
had,  that  he  in  a manner  equally  extraordinary,  diforderly,  and  un- 
parliamentary, had  introduced  the  topick  on  which  they  had  dif- 
courfed  lad  riiurfday.  He  was  ready  to  confefs  that  he  did  take 
" notice  of  what  had  paffed  in  another  place,  "in  the  courfe  of  his 

opening  fpeech  ; but  he  denied  that,  from  the  general  Words  he  had 
ufed,  any  noble  Lord  was  warranted  to  fix  on  him  a charge  of 
having  fpoken  in  a diforderly  or  an  unparliamentary  manner.  Not 
that  he  meant  to  deny,  that  by  the  other  place, , he  did  mean  the 
Ho ufe  of  Commons.  He  certainly  did,  and  if  the  queftion  were 
put  to  him,  whether  any  allufion  in  that  Houfe  to  what  had  paffed 
in  tne -other  was  diforderly  and  irregular,  he  ffiould  admit  that  it 
was  But  fuch  all uf; 011s  they  all  knew,  though  in  ftri&nefs  irregular, 
were  made  ever*)'  day  and  overlooked,  or  if  noticed,  done  fo  by 
Ih-i.ig  tluu  they  were  diforderly  in  fo  good  humoured  a tone,  that 
j no  Part>r  fclt  uneafy*  The  noble  Vifcount  had  that  day  ufed  the 
I v’(>rd  unparliamentary  with  fo  angry  and  vehement  a tone,  that  it 
feemed  as  if  they  were  determined  to  proceed  with  a degree  of 
paffion  and  ammofity,  that  were  exceedingly  to  be  lamented.  He 
mull  however,  in  juffice  to  himfelf,  deny  that  he  was  that  wicked 
and  bad  man  who  had  broached  the  do&rine  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Prince,  in  contradittin&ion  to  the  Rights  of  the  two  Houfes  of 
1 arliament.  He  did  not  firft  broach  the  dodlrine,  and  therefore  he 
chd  not  hold  himfelf  anfwerable  for  the  confequences.  Having  been 
bioached  it  muff  be  noticed,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  in  a pro- 
ceeding that  would  materially  affect  the  liberties  of  pofterity,  and 
therefore  nothing  dark  or  doubtful  ought  to  be  buffered  to  remain 

untouched  and  undecided  in  the  adjuftment  of  fo  momentous  a 
concern. 

^Lotd  ^ Loid  Stormont  faid  he  was  glad  he  had  been  interrupted,  as  he  had 
heard  fo  able  an  argument  from  the  noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord  Raw- 
don)  ; at  the  fame  time  it  gave  him  concern  that  another  noble  Lord 
fhoulci  have  taken  offence  at  what  he  meant  as  a mark  of  perfona] 
refpect.  He  had  not  had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  other  Houfe 
of  Parliament,  but  he  had  ever  underffood  the  being  called  to  order 
implied  a Parliamentary  charge,  and  that  the  rule  was  for  the  perfon 

called 
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called  to  order  to  fit  down,  and  the  other  Member  to  {late  his  charge 
of  breach  of  order.  With  this  view,  when  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State  had  called  him  to  order,  he  had  fat  down  and  faid,  44  Lord 
44  Sydney  to  order,”  and  had  alio  interrupted  a noble  Luke,  who, 
he  faw,  was  not  aware  that  the  noble  Lord  who  hud  called  him  to 
order  was  on  his  legs.  After  this  explanation  Lord  Stormont  pro- 
ceeded to  refume  the  thread  of  his  difeourfe,  and  to  date  why  he 
thought  the  two  opinions  that  had  been  propounded  in  the  lad  de- 
! a:e  might  be  reconeiled.  As  it  was  then  publicly  known  what  was 
the  intention  of  Government  in  regard  to  the  Regency,  which  he 
reminded  their  Lordfhips  was  a circumftance  not  known  to  the 
Houfe  when  they  had  lad  difeuffed  the  fubjeft,  his  opinion  was, 
that  they  ihould  proceed  forthwith  to  declare  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Sole  Regent.  At  prefent,  with  a difmembered  Legiflature,  the 
country  itood  in  a htuation  in  which  it  ought  to  be  differed  to  re- 
main as  fhort  a time  as  poffible.  As  it  was  neceffary,  according  to 
all  their  opinions,  to  proceed  to  practical  meafures , it  ill  became  them 
to  wade  the  time  in  agitating  theoretical  /peculations . Of  that  nature 
was  the  queftion  of  Right,  which,  in  his  mind,  it  was  equally  idle 
and  fruitlefs  to  difeufs.  He  remondrated  warmly  againd  delay,  and 
afked  the  Houfe  if  they  wiflied  to  follow  the  example  of  that  whim- 
deal  let  of  philosophers  who,  when  Mahomet  the  Second  fealed  the  . 

I 

walls  of  Condantinople,  and  took  the  city  by  dorm,  were  actually 
taken  in  the  aft  of  fitting  in  debate  upon  fruitlefs  metaphybeal  {pe- 
culations, and  idle  and  frivolous  enquiries.  He  thought  they  ought 
to  proceed  to  declare  the  Prince  Sole  P^egent,  and  as  all  the  Royal 
Prerogatives*  were  allowed  to  the  Sovereign,  not  for  his  pleafure  or 
fatisfaction,  but  with  a view  to  the  good  of  the  fubjeft,  to  veil  the 
Prince  with  them  altogether.  He  put  the  cafe  of  an  affectionate 
father,  who  would  wifh  his  Ton’s  government  to  be  profperous ; to 
be  profperous  it  mud  be  drong,  and  without  every  power  that  Go- 
vernment ought  to  poffefs,  it  could  neither  be  profperous  nor  drong. 
His  Lordfhip  laid  a good  deal  of  drefs  on  the  danger  of  continuing 
without  a vigorous  executive  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
fafety  of  the  State  from  foreign  enemies,  he  looked  to  the  vigilance 
of  Miniders,  the  force  of  the  country,  and  the  friendly  difpofitions 
oi  the  neighbouring  powers.  His  confidence  in  refpcfl  to  danger 
from  abroad,  was  further  confirmed  and  fortified  in  his  knowledge, 

that 
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that  mod  of  the  foreign  powers  were  at  this  time  under  fufficient 
circumftances  of  difficulty  and  embarraflinent  themfelves.  But  a va- 
riety ot  reafons  might  be  dated  to  prove  the  prefiure  of  the  moment, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  ; he  particularly  pointed  out  the  anxious’ 
and  unpleafant  fituation  of  Lord  Carmarthen,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  for  feveral  weeks  pad  had  not  been  able  to 
fend  a iingle  indrudion  to  any  of  our  Miniders  abroad,  fince  it  was 

well  known  all  fuch  indrudions  were  fent  in  the  name- and  at  the 
command  of  the  King. 

Chancellor  ThC  L°rd  Chancel!or  once  more  came  from  the  Woolfack  to  date 
that  Lord  Rawdon  had  mifconceived  him  ; he  had  merely  faid  he 

fhould  be  averfe  to  the  difculdon  of  unneceflary  queftions.  Many 
minute  points  would  of  courfe  be  brought  forward  one  by  one,  and 
rendered  fubjed  to  difeudion  ; but  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
one  Lord  to  provoke  the  difeuflions  of  points,  which  it  feemed  to  be 
the  general  and  anxious  defire  of  mod  of  the  noble  Lords  who  had 
fpoken  that  day  to  avoid.  It  depended  therefore  on  the  diferetion 
of  noble  Lords  themfelves,  that  their  future  deliberations  fhould  af- 
fume  either  a complexion  likely  to  proceed  with  unanimity  or  other- 
wife.  If  fuch  topics  as  the  noble  Vifcount  had  referred  to  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  fpeech  were  infided  on,  they  would  unavoidably 
compel  the  Iloufe  to  go  into  the  difeudion  of  every  quedion  that  had 

been  dated  to  be  unpleafant,  and  likely  to  excite  uneafinefs  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

Earl  Earl  Stanhope  expreded  his  anxious  wifli  that  what  the  Houfe  had 
tan  iope.  t}iat  jay  heard  from  a noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  York)  could  have 
been  given  in  any  way  in  writing,  fo  as  to  have  been  made,  in  fome 
way  or  other,  matter  of  record.  It  was  too  important  a communi- 
cation to  be  fudered  to  remain  in  deeting  words,  which  could  not  be 
handed  down  to  poderity  for  them  to  grafp,  and  quote  as  a proof  of 
the  exidence  of  an  edential  part  of  the  Conditution. 

Duke  of  The  Duke  of  Glouceder  next  rofe,  and  after  dating  the  peculiar 
Gloucefterunpieafantnefs  Qf  his  own  fituation,  and  declaring  that  it  was  only 
four  hours  dnee  he  had  heard  that  any  tiling  was  to  be  agitated  upon 
the  fubjeft  that  day,  deprecated  with  great  energy  and  feeling  the 
difeudion  Oi  a quedion  which  could  only  tend  to  produce  the  mod 
mifehievous  confequences.  He  declared  himfelf  a mere  individual, 
not  influenced  by  party,  but  aduated  by  a fincere  love  of  his  country, 

and 
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and  a ftrong  fenfe  of  what  he  knew  would  be  In's  Majefty’s  feelings 
were  he  happily  to  recover  from  his  prefent  lamented  indifpofition. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  trufted  that  the  good  fenfe  and  loyalty  of  a 
majority  in  each  Houfe  would  yet  prevent  the  threatened  decifion  on 
this  point.  Perfeverance  in  it  was  mifehievous  to  the  laft  degree, 
and  could  not  be  meant  for  the  public  good.  For  his  part,  his 
Royal  Highnefs  added,  he  felt  fo  ftrongly  on  the  fubjeft,  that  if  the 
attempt  was  to  be  perfifted  in,  and  the  queftion  brought  before  the 
Houfe,  he  could  only  fay  that  he  believed  he  Ihould  not  dare  to  trull 
himfelf  to  come  forward  and  {peak  his  fentiments  on  the  extraordi- 
nary conduct  of  thofe  who  were  unneceftanly  inclined  to  compel  a 
decifion  on  fo  delicate*!  queftion. 

Lord  Cathcart  rofe  to  Hate  that  the  papers  palled  againft  the  walls  Lord 
of  the  public  ftreets,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  a noble  Lord,  Cathcait. 
were  not  the  only  attempts  of  the  kind  to  inflame  £he  minds  of  the 
multitude,  but  that  other  papers  replete  with  violence  and  falfe- 
hoods,  and  calculated  to  ftate  the  conduct  of  M millers  fanely,  and 
make  it  appear  that  one  of  them  had  fet  himfelf  up  as  a competitor 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  firft  been  palled  up  and  diftributed 
through  the  Cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter. 

Lord  Cathcart  concluded  with  moving  to  adjourn. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  Qjaeftion,  and  the  Houfe  ad- 
journed. 


Wednefday , Dec . 17* 

* 

Soon  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  the  Woolfack,  the 
Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council  brought  up  the  Report  from  the 
Committe  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Houfe  in  the  courfe  of 
the  laft  week  “ to  examine  and  report  Precedents  of  fuch  Proceed- 
«*  ings  as  may  have  been  had  in  cafe  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the 
“ F.oyal  Authority  being  prevented  or  interrupted  by  Infancy,  Sick- 
“ nefs,  Infirmity,  or  otherwise  ; with  a view  to  provide  for  the 
lt  fame.” 

The  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  ordered  to  lie 
en  the  table. 


It 
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It  was  afterwards  moved, 

That  the  faid  Report  be  printed.  99 
Which  upon  the  Quell  ion  put  was  ordered  accordingly. 
The  Houfe  then  adjourned. 


<Tuefday,  Dec . 23. 

« 

* 9 

As  foon  as  prayers  were  over,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
taken  the  Woolfack,  a meftage  was  brought#  from  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter,  to  defire  a conference  with 
their  Lordlhips,  on  a matter  of  high  importance  to  his  Majefly  and 
the  nation. 

I he  fame  was,  upon  the  Queftion  put,  agreed  to,  and  appointed 
to  be  held  immediately  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned  during  pleafure,  and  the  Lord  Prefi- 
dent,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  two  Principal  Se- 
cutuiies  of  olate,  and  feveral  other  Lords,  Managers  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  conference  for  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  withdrew  : after  a 
Ihort  time  they  came  back,  and  the  Houfe  was  refumed,  when  the 
Lord  Prefident  rofe,  and  acquainted  their  Lordlhips,  that  the  Man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Commons  (by  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter) 
had  delivered  to  him  three  Refolutions,  to  which  they  defired  their 
Lordlhips  concurrence. 

His  Lord  Hi  ip  moved  that  the  fame  be  read  by  the  Clerk,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  are  as  follow,  viz. 

I.  “ That  his  Majefty  is  prevented,  by  his  prefent  indifpofition, 

“ from  coming  to  his  Parliament,  and  from  attending  to  public 

“ bufinefs,  and  that  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  is  1 
ic  thereby  for  the  prefent  interrupted.  ” 

II.  “ That  it  is  the  Right  and  Duty  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
iC  I emporal  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  now  afiembled,  and 
“ lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  reprefenting  all  the  Eftates  of  the  peo- 
“ pie  of  this  Realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  fupplying  the  defeat 
“ of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  ariling  from  his 

“ Majefty "8 
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« Majefty’s  faid  indifpofition,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the 
a cafe  may  appear  to  require.’ 

III.  Resolved, 

a -pjiat  for  tin's  purpofe,  and  for  maintaining  entire  the  Conflitu- 
“ tional  Authority  of  the  King,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  faid  Lords 
« Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  of  Great-Britain,  fhould  de- 
ft termine  on  the  means  whereby  the  Royal  AlTent  may  be  given  in 
« Parliament  to  fuch  Bill  as  may  be  paffed  by  the  two  Houfes 
« of  Parliament  refpedting  the  exercife  of  the  powers  and  authorities 
« of  the  Crown  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King  during 
“ the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  prefent  indifpofition.” 

It  was  then  moved,  u That  this  Houfe  do,  on  Friday  next, 
refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  to  take  into 
| confideration  the  prefent  State  of  the  Nation,”  which,  upon  the 
Queftion  put,  was  ordered  accordingly.  The  Report  from  the 
Committee  appointed  to  examine  his  Majelty’s  Phyficians,  and  the 
Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  fearch  the  Journals,  &c. 
and  report  Preiidents,  was  likewife  referred  to  the  faid  Committee. 

A cafual  converfation  took  place  between  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  Lord  Hawkefburv,  on  the  motion  above  ftated. 

Lord  Loughborough  faid,  the  words  of  the  Refolutions  juft  read?  Lord 
ftruck  his  mind  with  a degree  of  aftonifhment.  He  had  never  before 
heard,  that  it  was  conftitutionally  the  province  of  the  other  Houfe 
of  Parliament  to  refolve  what  was  the  right,  and  what  was  the  duty 
of  that  Houfe.  He  charged  the  Report  of  the  Committee  with 
great  inaccuracy  and  negligence,  declaring,  that  it  was  a fecret  to 
him  that  he  had  been  chofen  a Member  of  the  Committee.  He  faid, 
feveral  of  the  Precedents  were  imperfect,  moll  of  them  incorredtly 
Fated,  and  no  one  of  them  immediately  applicable.  Indeed,  he 
defied  the  indultry  of  man  to  produce  a Precedent  diredtly  in  point 
with  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  country  in  confequence  of  his 
Majelly’s  incapacity.  Fie  mentioned  the  propriety  of  moving  for  a 
Committee  to  fit,  previous  to  their  Lordfhips  further  proceedings,  to 
correct  the  errors  and  cure  the  deficiencies  of  the  Report.  His 
Lordlhip  Hated  the  fadts  to  which  one  or  two  of  the  Precedents 
referred,  in  order  to  point  out,  that  his  charge  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
^Report  was  not  ill  founded.  Before  he  fat  down,  he  urged  the  ex- 
treme ferioufnefs  of  the  fubjedt,  and  its  infinite  importance,  declar- 
ing? 
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ing,  that  if  the  Houfe  meant  to  prefs  the  conlideration  of  the  Refo- 
lutions that  day,  he  would  rife  again,  and  Hate  his  fentiments  upon 
them. 

J 

lord^  Lord  Hawkefbury  complained  of  the  irregularity  and  premature- 

kuiy^1"  ne^s  commeKc^ng'  any  debate  at  that  moment,  when  it  had  been 

previouPiv  underflood  by  their  Lordfhips  that  no  difcuflion  was  to 

take  place  on  the  Refolutions  of  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  that 

day.  His  Lordfnip  admitted  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft,  and 

thence  argued,  that  it  was  the  more  neceflary  that  their  Lordfhips 

Should  be  left  to  come  with  their  minds  clear  for  its  deliberation,  on 

the  day  to  which  the  debate  was  intended  to  be  deferred.  Much,  he 

faid,  could  be  urged  in  anfwer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 

and  learned  Lord  on  the  fubjed  of  the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  the 

Report ; indeed,  if  any  errors  had  efcaped  the  Committee  when 

they  were  preparing  it,  much  as  the  circumftance  was  to  be  lament- 
• 

ed,  it  mud  be  in  a great  meafure  attributed  to  the  thinnefs  of  the 
attendance  of  the  Committee  ; to  that  it  was  owing  that  the  Houfe, 
which  certainly  meant,  when  it  appointed  the  Committee  to  advan- 
tage itfelf,  as  far  as  the  fcope  of  fuch  a Committee  would  allow,  of 
the  mod  enlightened  minds,  and  mod  didinguifhed  abilities  in  that 
Houfe,  had  been  difappointed  of  their  expectations. 

A motion  was  next  moved  for  the  Houfe  to  be  fummoned. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  then  put,  and  the  Houfe  ad- 
journed to  Friday  next. 


Friday,  December  2 6* 

As  foon  as  the  order  of  the  day  had  been  read  for  the  Houfe 
to  refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  to  take  into 
conlideration  the  prefent  State  of  the  Nation,  and  Lord  Onflow  had 
taken  his  feat  at  the  table, 

Lord  Lord  Hopetoun  rofe  and  defired,  before  tbeir  Lordfhips  pro- 
Hopetoun.  ceeded  to  any  decidon  upon  the  three  Refolutions,  to  Jbe  in- 
dulged with  a few  minutes  of  their  Lordfhips  time.  The  Earl 
then  began  with  reflecting  on  the  melancholy  occafion  of  the  fort  of 

difcuflion 
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dlfcuffion  it  was  that  day  their  dnty  to  enter  upon  ; a talk  which  no 
one  of  their  Lordlhips,  he  was  perfuaded,  would  perform  without 
feeling  the  moft  fincere  forrow  and  the  moll  unfeigned  concern  i 
but  as  it  was  their  indifpenfible  duty,  however  reluftantly  they 
might  proceed,  a due  regard  to  the  interefts  of  their  country  would 
oblige  them  to  aft  as  their  wifdom  Ihould  direft  in  fo  trying  an  emer- 
gency. His  Lordlhip  took  a view  of  the  feveral  topics  that  had 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  from  the 

ii 

day  of  their  having  firft  alfembled,  and  faid,  whether  the  right  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  that  had  been  contended  for  by 
* feme,  and  refilled  and  denied  to  have  any  exiltence  by  others,  were 
founded  or  not,  or  whether  the  right  of  appointing  a Regent  lay 
with  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
, of  all,  both  of  the  two  Houfes  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  the 

f 

Prince  of  Wales  was  the  perfon  who  ought  to  be  named  Regent, 
with  fuch  powers  as  the  two  Houfes  Ihould  think  the  exigency  of 
the  cafe  might  require.  The  Earl  lamented  that  the  right  of  the 
two  Houfes  had  been  forced  to  a decilion,  but  having  been  obliged 
to  be  difculfed  and  determined,  he  mull  pronounce  in  favour  of  the 
Refolutious  as  voted  by  the  Houfe  of  Comommons. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  rofe  next,  and-  faid  : Earl  of 

My  Lords,  Abingdon 

Plaving  obtained  the  objeft  I had  in  view,  by  the  agitation  of  the 
quellion  that  is  now  before  us,  and  finding  it  to  be  not  only  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  where  it  ought  to  be,  but  where  every  polfible  light 
will  be  reflefted  upon  it ; I rife,  under  thefe  circumftances,  my 
Lords,  to  trouble  your  Lordlhips  with  a very  few  words  only. 

Upon  the  prefent  doleful  occalion,  I have  heard  of  doftrines,  that 
whilft  I recount  them  in  my  mind,  I Hand  almolt  petrified  with 
alionifnment.  Animus  meminijfe  h or  ret.  It  has  been  faid,  that  deli- 
beration in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  at  this  awful  crifis,  is  not 
of  neceffity  : that  the  moment  it  was  ellablilhed  by  the  report  of  the 
Phyficians,  that  his  Majelly’s  health  would  not  at  prefent  permit  him 
to  di/charge  the  duties  of  his  trttjl,  the  Prince  of  Wales  de  jure , fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  trujl  ; and  that  although  deliberation  for  form  fake 
might  be  tolerated,  deliberation  was  matter  not  of  elfence,  but  of 
foim  only,  and  mull  end  in  nothing  elfe.  And  thefe,  good  gracious 
God,  my  Lords  ! are  the  doftrines  of  that  very  man,  who,  but  a 
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while  ago  was  plucking  the  Crown  off  the  head  of  the  Monarch, 
and  fub-dividing  it  between  himfelf  and  a felf-formed  heptarchial 
junto  with  himfelf  in  this  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament.  Of 
that  very  man,  who  calls  himfelf  a Whig  ; of  him,  who,  whilfl  he 
is  in  the  very  aft  of  ereftmg  a monumental  pillar  in  honour  and  to 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  is  by  his  doctrines  tearing  up 
the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  the  foie  and  only  ground  upon  which 
that  Revolution  hands,  Such  are  thefe  doC  vines,  my  Lords,  and 
being  Inch,  I will  not  reafon  upon  the  fubject ; I will  affert  dogma- 
tically ; I will  fay,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  Laws  and  C011- 
ftitution  of  the  land,  has  no  more  right,  as  Prince  of  Wales , to  ex- 
ercife  the  functions  of  the  Crown,  than  any  other  fubjeft  of  the 
realm  ; and  I challenge  the  ftouteft  lawyer  of  you  all  to  controvert 
this  polition.  Kis  right,  my  Lords,  is  hereditary,  and  hereditary 
only,  and  that  right  is 1 pojlhumous ; and  let  us  even  fee  what  this 
poJUmmous  right  is.  The  Crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  but  it  is 
hereditary  under  limitations,  reflricticns,  and  provifions.  The  in- 
heritance, fays  Sir  William  Blackftone,  is  conditional ; and  it  is  fo,  my 
Lords,  by  the  exprefs  law  of  the  land : for  by  the  flatute  of  the  ifl  of 
W.  and  M.  Stat.  2,  chap.  2,  it  is  enacted,  “That  every' perlon  who 
fhotild  be  reconciled  to,  or  hold  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
fhould  profefs  the  Popifh  Religion,  or  fhould  marry  a Papift,  fliouid 
be  excluded,  and  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  poffefs,  or  enjoyr  the 
Crown  ; and  that  in  fucli  cafe  the  people  fhould  be  diffolved  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  Crown  fhould  defcend  to  fuch  perfons,  being 
Proteflants,  as  would  have  inherited  the  fame,  in  cafe  the  perfon  fo 
reconciled,  holding  communion,  prorefiing,  or  marrying,  were  na- 
turally  dead.” 

Now  fuppofc,  my  Lords,  a cafe  to  occur  within  the  provifion  of 
this  Statute,  and  then  let  me  afk  your  Lordfhips,  who  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  perfon  fo  incapacitated  and  excluded  by  this  Statute  ? 
Is  it  the  Parliament,  (as  it  has  been  craftily  and  fubtildy  faid,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  energy  of  this  Statute)  becaufe  the  King  is  one 
of  the  conftituent  parts  of  a Parliament  ? Will  a King  exclude  him- 
felf ? No,  no,  my  Lords,  that  exclufion  appertains  to  us,  and  to  the  / 
other  Houfe  of  Parliament  exclufively.  It  is  to  us  it  belongs,  it  is.  , 
our  duty'.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  us  alone,  as  the  Truflees  and  Reprefentatives  of  the  j 
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Nation.  It  is  true,  my  Lords,  that  the  power  to  alter  or  new* 
model  the  fucceffion,  is  by  law  given  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  for 
theu’  are  the  words  of  the  law;  and  it  is  likewife  true,  that  by  the  Ad 
of  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne,  chap.  7.  any  perfon  who  /hall  maintain 
the  contrary  of  this,  lhall  be  guilty  of  the  penalties  of  a premunire, 
But  what  is  the  fuppofition  of  law  in  thefe  cafes  ? It  is,  my  Lords, 
that  that  King^  fo  Handing  at  the  head  of  his  Parliament,  has  not 
fallen  under  the  difabilities  of  the  afore-mentioned  Aft  of  W.  and 
M.  that  he  fits  on  his  Throne  under  the  laws  and  conllitution  of 
the  country,  that  he  is  a King  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto  : but  if  he 
has  fallen  under  the  difabilities  of  that  Statute,  then  I fay,  my  Lords, 
that  the  right  to  new  model  or  alter  the  fucccjfion , veils  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  without  the  King,  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  folely  and  exclufively.  This  is  Revolution  doftrine, 
my  Lords,  this  is  my  doftrine,  though  I do  not  profefs  myfelf  a 
Whig,  though  I am  not  a member  of  the  Whig  Club,  nor  have  I 
fubfcribed  to  the  intended  politico-patriotic  obeliik  that  is  to  be  at 
Runney  Mead.  Neither,  my  Lords,  am  I a Tory,  but  I am  what  I 
glory  in,  and  will  end  my  life  in,  I am  a well-wilher  to  and  a fup- 

porter  of  the  Britifh  Conflitution. 

And  if  this  be  fo,  my  Lords,  where  there  is  an  hereditary  Right, 
where  that  Right  has  taken  place,  and  when  the  Crown  is  already 
on  the  head  of  the  King,  what  lhall  we  fay  where  there  is  no  Right 
at  all  ? My  Lords,  I do  again  alfert,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
no  more  Right  to  the  Regency  of  this  country,  otherwife  than  as 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  lhall  be  pleafed  out  of  their  grace  and 
favour  to  bellow  it  upon  him,  than  I have  : he  may  have  pretenfions 
fuperior  to  others,  he  may  have  a claim,  but  he  has  no  right . His 
Right  to  govern  is  hereditary  only,  and  the  demife  of  the  Crown, 
thank  God  of  Heaven,  has  not  yet  taken  place.  May  the  King 
live  for  ever,  my  Lords,  and  let  the  ellablilhed  Church  of  England, 
let  the  hierarch  of  this  country  fay,  Amen  ! 

But,  my  Lords,  when  I have  faid  this,  I do  not  mean  to  fay, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  Ihould  not  be  invefted  with  this  authority. 
What  1 mean  to  fay,  is,  that  the  Right  is  yours,  in  conjunftion  with 
the  other  Hcufe  of  Parliament,  and  you  will  do  with  it  as  you  lhall 
think  bell.  But  in  that  doing,  my  Lords,  let  me  conjure  you  to 
be  wary,  to  be  cautious,  to  be  circumfpeft;  th$. concern  is  weighty: 
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the  cafe  is  magnitudinous,  and  of  importance  infinite.  Feel  for 
yourfelves,  my  Lords,  feel  for  the  Nation  : but  above  all,  feel, 
with  the  pity  of  men,  for  the  unhappy  flate  of  the  Monarch  himfelf. 
Remember,  my  Lords,  he  may  be  redored  to  his  health,  and  let  us 
never  give  up  the  idea,  that  “ Old  Lear  (hall  be  King  again. ” Re- 
member too,  my  Lords,  that  by  a vote  of  ours,  we  are  about  to 
dethrone  a King  : but  will  his  Redoratron  to  the  Throne  depend 
upon  our  vote  \ Here,  my  Lords,  paufe  and  think  for  a moment ! 

I truft  it  may  ! But  what  has  been,  may  be  again.  I have  read  a 
little  of  hiftory,  and  I have  there  found,  it  is  eafier  to  give  than  it 
is  to  revoke  power  when  given  ; and  efpecially  too,  when  placed, 
as  it  may  be,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  for  or  againft  the  Rights? 
of  the  Crown,  as  it  bed  fuits  with  the  views  of  their-  own  am--- 
bition.  Again,  in  cafes  of  common  lunacy,  I fpeak  with  deference 
to  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Woolfack,  the  next  heir  is  not  entruded, 
from  the  wifdom  of  the  law,  with  the  guardianfhip  of  the  lunatic.  j 
In  the  cafe  before  us,  who  are  to  be  the  refponfible  Confervators  of 
his  Majeftys  health,  and  what  the  conduit-pipes  through  which  this 
intelligencc-is  to  be  conveyed  to  us?  My  Lords,  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fubjecl  calls  for  united  wifdom,  and  exceeds  individual  ability'  to 
difeufs.  But  infomuch  I have  difeharged  myr  duty'. 

A fingle  word  more,  my  Lords.  Let  the  Prince  of  Wales  reflect, 
that-  he,  as  George  the  Fourth,  may'  of  himfelf  have  a fon,  who 
will  be  Prince  of  Wales,  fo  making  the  cafe  of  his  father  his  own  ; 
and  then  let  him  judge  who  are,  upon  the  prefent  occafon,  his  bell 
and  trued  friends.  The  Miniders  who  a6l  as  they  do,  or  the  Oppo- 
dtion  who  advife  and  lay  down  the  doedrines  they  have  done.  It  i:  | 
faid  his  Royml  Ilighnefs  is  a man  of  fenle  and  difeernment.  Tc 
the  wife  therefore,  my'  Lords,  a 'word  is  enough. 

Lord  Raw  don,  faid,  if  his  declaration  on  a former  day'  when  tin 
Houfe  had  converfed  on  the  fubjecd,  that  lie  w'ould  be  the  perfon  to  I 
dand  forsvard,  and  fingly  take  the  fenfe  of  their  Lordfhips  on  tin1 
Qu.ebion  of  Right,  if  it  fliould  be  attempted  to  be  difeuffed  in  that ! 
Houfe,  had  required  any  apology  from  him,  the  necedity  of  tha\ 
apology  was  now  completely'’  done  away  by  the  fpeech  that  thei; 
Lordfhips  had  jud  heard.  It  was  now  evident,  that  the  loofe  am 
idle  opinions  of  the  multitude,  that  the  old  womens  tales  in  thf 
dreet,  and  that  the  mod  vague  and  extravagant  cdnje&ures  of  tin 
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ignorant  and  uninformed,  had  made  fuch  an  impreflion  that  they 
had  even  found  their  way  into  that  Houfe,  and  helped  to  furnilh 
fubjeCls  for  Parliamentary  declamation.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  he 
would  make  no  farther  obfervation  on  the  fpeech  they  had  heard, 
but  would  proceed  to  declare  his  objection  to  the  fecond  proportion, 
and  alfo  to  the  third,  which  was  fo  connected  with  it,  that  it  would  • 
be  impoflible  not  to  confider  them  both  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 
Both  thole  propofitions  appeared  to  him  to  be  equally  unneceflary 
and  unwarrantable.  From  the  former  of  the  two,  it  would  be 
imagined,  that  fome  claim  denying  the  admitted  right  of  all  free 
men,  in  all  times  to  chufe  their  own  form  of  Government,  ahd  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  the  right  of  the  two  Houfes,  had  been  fet  up  in 
a regular  way,  fo  as  to  render  a declaration  of  the  right  of  the  two 
Houfes  neceffary.  That  no  fuch  claim  of  right  had  been  brought 
forward  in  any  regular  way  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament,  was  a faff 
fo  well  known  that  no  noble  Lord  he  prefumed  would  venture  to 
deny  it.  Nay,  their  Lordfhips  had  heard,  through  the  medium  of 
the  higheft  poffible  authority,  a declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  never  meant  to  aflert  any  fuch  right,  and 
their  Lordfhips  had  been  urgently  defired  from  a regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Royal  Family  not  to  agitate  fuch  fuppofed  claim. 

In  the  moment  that  every  one  of  their  Lordfhips,  he  doubted  not, 
would  cordially  join  in  expreffing  their  heart-felt  forrow  for  the 
lamentable  filiation  of  their  Sovereign,  he  ailced,  were  any  of  them 
willing  to  fhew  that  they  were  fo  deftitute  of  delicacy,  and  of  mani- 
felling  a due  attention  to  the  feelings  of  his  Maje fly’s  family,  as  to 
aggravate  their  diflrefs,  by  unnecefiariiy  entering  on  a difcuffion 
which  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  family  deprecated  with  fo  much 
earneflnefs  ? Before  they  could  vote  the  third  propofition,  his  Lord- 
fhip thought  the  Houfe  ought  to  have  before  them  a clear  and  pre- 
cife  defeription  of  the  proceeding  that  the  refolution  was  meant  to 
be  followed  up  with  ; as  the  refolution  flood,  the  wording  of  it  was 
fo  equivocal  and  ambiguous,  that  it  was  inpoflible  for  their  Lord- 
flu  ps  to  be  aware  of  the  fort  of  proceeding  that  was  meant  to  be 
giounaeci  upon  .t.  His  Lorofliip  laid,  the  alarm  had  already  ^one 
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forth,  men  s minds  began  to  be  irritated  and  inflamed,  and  the 
paffing  of  the  tnree  Proportions  would  lay  the  grounds  of  fo  much 
future  nufehief  and  difTention,  that  it  would  convulfe  tire  nation 
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from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  endanger  the  exhlence  of  the 
Conllitution  itfelf.  To  avert  therefore  fo  fatal  an  evil,  and  with  a 
view  to  render  it  unneceflary  for  the  Houfe  to  vote  either  the  fecond 
or  third  refolutions,  he  fhould  move  fuch  an  amendment  to  the  firlf 
refolution  as  would  meet  the  unanimous  fentiment  of  the  public, 
and,  he  believed,  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  His  Lordlhip 
moved  the  following  words  to  be  added  to  the  firlf  refolution  : 

“ That  an  humble  Addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnef* 
“ the  Prince  of  Wales,  praying  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  take  upon 
u himfelf,  as  foie  Regent,,  the  Adminift ration  of  executive  Govem- 
ment  in  the  King’s  name,  during  the  continuation  of  his  Majefty’s 
u aforefaid  indifpofition  and  no  longer.” 

The  Lord  Prefulmt  refilled  the  amendment,  as  it  appeared  fraught 
with  an  intention  to  lay  afide  and  evade  the  difcuflion  of  as  important 
a quellion  as  ever  had  been  agitated  in  that,  or  the  other  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  vi^.  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir- 
Apparent,  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority  during  the  incapacity 
of  his  Majeily.  That  fuch  a Right  exifted  was  what  he  had  never 
heard,  before  he  heard  that  the  dodlrine  had  been  broached  in  the 
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other  Houfe  of  Parliament  \ as  foon  as  he  learnt  it  had  been  afferted, 
he  had  Hated  it  in  debate  in  his  place ; and  however  irregular  his 
introdu&ion  of  it  might  have  been,  their  Lordlhips  Had  heard  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  whofe  opinions  were  defervedly  of  great 
weight  and  authority  in  that  Houfe,  argue  and  contend  lor  its 
cxiltence,  with  a confiderable  degree  of  gravity  and  earnellnefs.  If 
fuch  a right  did  attach  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  recognized,  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
their  Lordlhips,  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  as  he  had 
before  laid,  were  ufurptrs  of  the  rights  of  another  perfon,  and  were 
deliberating  in  a cafe  which  did  not  belong  to  them  to  difeufs,  but 
which,  as  the  do£lnne  had  been  laid  down,  it  was  their  duty  only 
to  adjudicate  and  declare.  He  faid,  he  was  extremely  forry  that 
the  quellion  of  Right  had  been  agitated,  but  liaving  been  once 
broached,  it  muff  be  decided,  that  mens  minds  might  be  fet  at 
relt  upon  it.  As  to  any  mifehiefs  that  could'  arife  from  it,  he 
declared,  he  faw  none ; but  if  it  were  true,  that  mifehiefs  would  be 
produced  by  its  agitation,  thofe  mifehiefs  were  already  produced, 

and  the  alarm  that  had  gone  forth,  if  any  fuch  had  gone  forth  as  the 
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noble  Lord  had  afierted,  ought  to  be  quieted.  Having  faid  this, 
ids  Lordftiip  took  notice  of  the  obfervations  fuggefled  laft  Tuefda y 
by  a noble  and  learned  Lord,  on  the  alledged  jncorre&nefs  of  the 
Report  from  the  Committee  of  Precedents.  He  protelled  he  knew 
not  that  there  was  any  real  ground  for  fuch  a charge  againll  the 
Report,  but  he  would  venture  to  fay,  that  if  in  the  preparation  of 
it  any  omiffion  had  been  made,  or  any  error  had  efcaped,  it  was  a 
matter  of  pure  accident,  and  perfectly  unintentional ; he  would  add 
too,  that  he  did  not  think,  if®the  fa&  were  fo,  that  the  incorredt- 
aef>,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  at  all  material. 

His  Lordlhip  cautioned  the  Houfe  againlt  depreciating  the  pre- 
cedents then  before  them,  becaufe  the  fame  arguments  that  would 
iupport  an  attack  upon  them,  would  go  to  the  length  of  calling  the 
validity  of  Magna  Charta  in  queflion.  He  proceeded  to  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  precedents  bore  any  fort  of  analogy  to  the  prefent 
fituation  of  affairs.  He  faid  he  would  not  trouble  the  Houle  with 
entering  into  a minute  difcuflion  of  each,  but  would  merely  content 
himfelf  with  obferving  upon  thofe  which  bore  the  clofeft  analogy. 
The  fir  it  of  thefe  was  a precedent  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  had 
been  declared  Regent  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  and  had  a 
Council  put  upon  him.  The  next  was  upon  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a good,  a fubitantial,  and  a 
legal  precedent,  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  at  that  period  being 
as  grave  and  formal  as  at  any  period  of  our  hiftory.  His  Lordfhip 
went  through  the  detail  of  the  precedent  in  all  its  points,  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  as  Regent  of  right, 
in  abfence  of  his  elder  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; in  order  to 
(hew  clearly  what  had  been  the  opinion  of  Parliament  upon  that 
claim,  he  defired  that  the  Clerk  might  read  the  record,  Rating  the 
Duke’s  claim,  and  the  anfwer  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  thenqe  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  refufed  to  at- 
tend Parliament  till  he  knew  what  his  authority  in  Parliament  was, 
and  made  his  claim  as  neareft.  of  kin  to  the  infant  Monarch  in  the 
abfence  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; when  the  Parliament 
in  reply,  in  the  molt  unequivocal  terms,  declared  that  the  Duke  ha4 
no  right,  either  of  his  own,  from  relationfhip  to  the  King,  or  by 
virtue  of  his  brother’s  will,  but  that  they  had  appointed  him  Pro- 
tector and  Defenjor  of  the  kingdom,  meaning  by  the  name  esprefsly 
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to  guard  again#  any  idea  of  their  acknowledging  any  right  in  him 
to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority.  His  Lordfhip  reafoned  on  this 
record  at  fome  length,  and  defired  any  one  of  their  Lordfhips  to 
point  out  to  him  any  difference  in  refpedl  to  fuch  a right  as  had 
been  afferted  to  be  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  in  the  infancy  of 
Henry,  between  an  Heir-Apparent  and  an  Heir  Preemptive,  or 
between  an  interruption  of  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority" 
through  infancy,  or  incapacity  from ^indifpofition.  The  fame  pre- 
cedent that  had  analogy  to  the  one  bore  analogy  to  the  other.  His 
Lordfhip  contended  for  the  quietude  of  the  times  whence  this  pre- 
cedent was  drawn,  it  being  in  a moment  of  internal  peace,  when  a 
King,  defervedly  the  idol  of  his  people,  and  when  Bedford  and 
Gloucefter,  the  two  Princes  nearly  allied  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  were 
men  of  high  fame,  one  of  them  the  rr.cft  able,  the  other  the  moft 
popular  character  of  his  day.  The  next  precedent  his  Lordfhip  re- 
ferred to  was  that  of  the  32d  and  33d  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
when  in  confequence  of  the  King’s  iicknefs  the  Duke  of  York  was 
appointed  Regent,  exactly  with  the  fame  limitations  that  had  been 
put  into  the  patent  appointing  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  Protedlor. 
His  Lordfhip  faithfully  recited  all  the  circumftances  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  taking  up  arms,  and  marching  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men 
to  London,  upon  the  pretence  of  obtaining  a redrefs  of  grievances, 
his  being  deceived  by  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerfet,  and  his  re* 
tirement  to  his  caftle  in  Wales,  where  he  lived  almoft  two  years 
before  lie  returned  again  to  London,  and  was  appointed  Regent. 
H is  Lordfhip  expatiated  on  the  wifdom  of  our  anccftors,  as  mani- 
fefted  in  their  conftant  endeavours  to  reftrain  ambitious  men  from 
aiming  at  the  Government,  by  {hackling  them  with  councils  of 
Regency,  and  fettering  them  with  fuch  other  reftridb’ons  as  fhould 
prevent  them  from  grafping  at  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Authority. 
He  begged,  however,  that  his  obfervations  of  this  tendency  might 
be  confidered  as  applicable  folely  to  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors> 
and  that  he  concurred  with  them  in  thinking  that  to  be  the  true 
line  of  policy.  Pie  meant  not  to  glance  at  the  prefent  Pleir-Ap- 
parent,  who,  he  was  fure,  would  be  the  laft  man  defirous  of  affuming 
powers  which  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  would  not  think  it 
confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  nation,  to  forego  or 
fuffer  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  as  Reprefentatives  of  all  the 
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f Oates  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 

fuch  the  natural  pronenefs  to  ambition,  and  fuch  the  inordinate 

third  after  dominion  and  power,  that,  he  faid,  it  behoved  the  two 

Houles  alwavs  to  regard  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  objedls  of 

fuch  pailions  with  jealoufy,  and  to  provide  reftridfions  to  check  their 

pro  ’•refs.  With  regard  to  the  Prince  of  'Wales,  fo  amiable  had 

been  his  conduct,  that  it  fat  fufpicion  at  reft,  and  rendered 

the  talk  of  limitation  lefts  difficult.  There  was  no  intention, 

% 

in  reality,  to  withhold  from  his  Royal  Highnefs  above  one  or  two 
inftances  of  exercifing  lloyal  Authority,  and  thofe  fuch  only  as  a 
due  regard  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Crown  on  his  Majefty’s  head, 
and  the  fecuring  to  him  the  power  of  refuming  the  exercife  of  all 
his  Royal  Prerogatives,  when  he  ftiould  be  reftored  to  health,  in- 
dhTenfibly  demanded  ; his  Royal  Highnefs  would  have  the  power  of 
diifolving  Parliament,  of  appointing  his  own  political  fervants,  of 
entering  into  foreign  treaties,  and,  in  fad!,  all  the  power  neceffary 
for  the  carrying  on  a ftrong  and  vigorous  Government.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place,  his  Lordftiip  faid, 
he  trufted  it  would  be  admitted  that  the  prefent  Adminiftration  had 
adted  impartially,  and  with  no  view  to  promote  their  own  private 
ifiterefts.  For  his  part,  he  was  arrived  at  an  age  when  a retired  lift* 

would  better  fuit  his  years,  and  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity 

\ 

of  ferving  his  country  to  as  much  advantage  fome  other  way  as  hd  s 

could  do  in  office.  Whenever  the  new  Adminiftration  came  in, 
however,  he  would  be  bold  to  fay,  that  they  would  not  find  the 
prefent  Minifters  form  themfelves  into  a malignant  or  unpricipled 
Oppofition.  Whoever  were  to  form  the  new  Adminiftration,  his 
fincere  and  earneft  prayer  was,  that  they  might  ad!  as  confcientioufly 
as  their  predeceftbrs,  and  be  able  to  ferve  their  country  with  better 
effect  and  better  fuccefs. 

Lord  Stormont  rofe  as  foon  as  the  Lord  Prefident  fat  down,  and  x , 

‘ Lord 

faid,  in  what  he  had  to  trouble  their  Lordfhips  with  that  day,  he  Stormont, 
would  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible  to  avoid  repeating  any  of  thofe 
obfervations  which  lie  had  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  debates  that 
had  already  occurred  on  the  fame  fubjedt.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  follow  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  had  juft  fat  down, 
through  all  the  hiftorical  detail  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
favoured  the  Houfe  with,  as  he.  did  not  pretend  to  more  than  a 
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general  knowledge  of  the  hrdory  of  his  country.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  iearch  for  precedents,  had  undoubtedly  furnifhed  them  with 
a confiderable  number  ; but  among  them  all,  there  was  not  one  that 
came  fufficiently  near  to  the  prefent  calamitous  fituation  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  confidered  as  a precedent  in  point,  or  that  ought  to  be 
reded  on  as  authority.  Some  of  the  precedents  in  the  Report  were  fo 
extravagantly  wide  of  the  prefent  cafe,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  guefs 
t.;e  reafon  of  their  having  been  cited,  unlefs  it  were  to  prove  how 
wildly  their  anceflors  had,  in  the  eldor  periods  of  our  hiftory  pro- 
ceeded, and  with  how  little  regard  to  the  Law  of  the  Land,  or  the 
Conflitution  of  the  country.  As  no  preceaent-could  be  found  that 
could  with  fafety  be  followed,  it  behoved  their  Lordfhips  to  purfue 
that  line  of  conduct  which  fhould  be  confident  with  good  fenfe, 
and  to  adopt  that  meafure  that  fhould  lead  affect'  the  landmarks  of 
ti.e  C oniuti.tion.  d he  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  paffed  over  all 
the  precedents  preceding  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  from  a 
conviction,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  feledted  from  times  full  of 
anarchy  and  confufion,  and  from  a laudable  attention  to  that  old 
generous  maxim  de  Mortuis  nil  niji  banum . The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  however  reded  a good  deal  of  his  argument  on  the  two 
precedents  taken  from  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  th$' 
Sixth,  and  from  the  thirty  fecond  and  thirty  third  years  of  the  fame 
reign,  becaufe,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  declared,  thofe 
were  times  of  peace  and  tranquility.  Was  the  period  in  which 
Henr}  the  Sixth,  while  an  infant,  afeended  the  Throne,  a period, 
of  peace  and  tranquility  ? A period  when  the  dower  of  our  nobi- 
lity were  in  1 ranee,  together  with  almod  the  whole  of  the  Englifh 
army,  and  when  the  bed  blood  of  the  country  had  been  fpilt  in  that 
kingdom,  fighting  for  the  Crown,  and  protedling  thofe  provinces 
that  the  gallantry  of  Henry  the  1'ifth  had  acquired  ! Lid  their 
Lordfhips  remember  what  had  paffed  in  France,  when  Charles  the 
Sixth  was  addicted  with  a dm  Jar  malady,  to  that  under  which  his  J 
Majedy  laboured,  and  when  that  rich  kingdom  had  been  torn  and 
didracted  by  the  two  powerful  parties,  the  one  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  other  by  the  Dauphin  ; the  Burgundians  had  got 
poffeffion  of  the  King,  and  carried  him  about  as  a Pageant,  making 
trie  mod  fhameful  ufe  of  his  name,  and  the  mod  wanton  exercife  of 
his  authority,  while  the  Dauphin  by  his  wifdom  ahd  valour  recovered 
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Crown,  and  luid  the  foundation  cf  that  great  nefs  I iUn^e  had 
finee  arrived  at.  Did  their  Lordfhips  recolfeft,  that  this  country 
wa*  deeply  engaged  in  thofe  contefts,  and  could  the  period  in  which 
they  were  carried  on,  be  called  a period  of  peace  and  tranquility  to 
England  ? Were  thofe  peaceable  times  alfo,  when  Richard  Duke 
of  York  was  chofen  Prote&or  of  the  kingdom,  and  exerted  every 
nerve  tint  tyrranny  and  corruption  could  call  into  adlion,  to  further 
his  ambitious  defigns  upon  the  Crown  ? The  Duke  of  York  had 
been  held  up  bv  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  as  a character  worthy 
of  imitation ; that  Duke  of  York,  who  though  lefs  bloody,  was 
fcarccly  lefs  immoral,  infidious,  and  unjuft,  than  Richard  the  Thiid. 
As  well  might  that  feene  which  they  had  all  feen  fo  frequently  well 
adted,  in  which  Richard  the  Third  is  difeovered,  leaning  on  two 
1 churchmen,  when  vifited  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  be 
extolled  as  a proof  that  Richard  was  a pattern  of  piety,  as  Richard 
Duke  of  York  (who  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  where  he  had 
wounded  his  King,  and  taken  him  prifoner,  took  a folemn  oath  at 
Raul’s  Crofs  that  he  was,  and  ever  had  been,  Liegeman  to  his 
Prince,)  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  loyalty.  With  as  little 
regard  to  fadt  alfo,  could  the  precedent  of  Edward  the  Third  be 
faid  to  be  a precedent  chofen  from  peaceable  times,  becaufe  as  their 
Lordfhips  muft  remember,  Edward  the  Third  put  his  fignature  to  a 
commiflion  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  a time  when 
his  hither  had  been  forced  to  become  a fugitive  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Mortimer  and  Queen  Ifabel,  and  when  the  country  was 
■ diftra&ed  with  all  the  horrors  of  a civil  war.  The  precedents  there- 
fore to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  pointed  as  precedents 
taken  from  peaceable  and  undifturbed  times,  were  precedents  fe- 
le&ed  from  periods  of  our  hiftory  peculiarly  unfettled  and  unquiet. 
But  though  the  fa<ft  were  fo,  it  was  little  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  he 
repeated  it,  no  one  of  the  precedents  applied,  the  Legiftature  of 
thofe  times  having  been  compleat,  whereas  now  there  were  only  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  aflembled.  His  Lordfhip  here  made  the 
fame  diftindtion  that  Mr.  Fox  had  drawn  in  the  other  Houfe,  de- 
claring, whenever  in  the  future  parts  of  what  he  had  to  fay,  he 
fhould  have  occafion  to  mention  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  he 
would  deferibe  them  in  thofe  words,  and  whenever  he  wifhed  to 
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ipeak  of  the  Parliament,  pioperly  fo  called,  he  would  call  it  the 
Legiflature/ 

He  defied  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  produce  a fugle  inflance 
in  which  the.  Heir-Apparent  had  been  cf  full  age  and  capacity  to 
govern  ; it  was  needlefs  therefore  to  take  up  more  of  the  time  of 
their  Lordfhips,  by  dwelling  upon  precedents  which  had  no  ana- 
logy to  the  prefent  moment  ; the  fpirit  of  the  confcitution  muft  be 
referred  to,  and  that  line  of  conduct  adopted  that  fhould  upon  ex- 
amination be  found  to  be  mofl  congenial  to  it.  In  that  point  of 
view  let  the  Amendment  prcpofed  by  the  noble  Lord  be  confidered. 
The  ability  with  which  the  noble  Lord  had  opened  his  Amendment, 
had  excited  the  general  admiration  of  every  one  who  heard  his  argu- 
ment, and  juftly  entitled  the  noble  Lord  to  that  compliment,  which 
had  been  paid  to  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  viz.  that  he  was  by 
nature  qualified 

(t  To  fhake  at  once  the  Senate  and  the  Field.  9t 

% 

* * * . 

Let  the  Committee  confider  whether  in  attaining  an  objedf,  about 
which  there  was  but  one  opinion,  they  would  prefer  a circuitous 
mode,  to  a mode  diredl,  obvious,  plain,  limple  and  eafy.  If  they 
adopted  the  mode  fuggefled  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  pre- 
ferred the  circuities  line  of  proceeding,  they  would  affume  the 
fundlions  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  and  trench  upon 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which  it  was  as  much  their  duty  to 
refpedt  and  fupport,  as  their  own  privileges,  or  thofe  of  the  other 
Houfe  of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  argument  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ought  to  be  declared  Regent  under  certain  limitations  and 
reftridlions,  let  their  Lordfhips  recoiled!  the  difficulty  that  fort  of 
cx>nfideration  would  lead  to.  It  would  be  impolhble  to  admit,  that 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  could  be  divided,  and  fome  of  them 
referved,  while  others  were  given  to  the  Regent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  contend,  that  the  Regent  would  neverthelefs  be  able  to 
carry  on  a ftrong  and  a vigorous  Government,  without  opening  a 
door  to  an  argument,  which  however  cogent  lie  did  not  mean  to 
prefs  upon  their  Lordfhips  ; namely,  that  if  there  were  Prerogatives 
annexed  to  the  Crown,  that  were  not  in  themfelves  neceffary  to  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  Government,  thofe  Prerogatives  might  be 
fpared  and  ought  to  be  aboliflied,  fince  the  Crown  no  more  than  the 
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Recent  ought  to  enjoy  Prerogatives  that  were  admitted  not  to  be 
eflential  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  community.  Every  dif- 
cufiion  of  this  fort  would  be  precluded,  were  the  noble  Lord’s 
Amendment  adopted,  and,  what  was  not  a lefs  important  object, 
harmony  between  the  two  Houfes  would  be  fecured,  while  neither 
i their  rights,  for  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  fo  ftrenuoufly 

contended,  would  be  facrificed  or  called  in  queftion,  nor  would  the 

# ' 

functions  of  the  Prerogative  be  a {fumed  or  invaded.  Every  noble 
Lord  who  had  hitherto  fpoken  cn  the  fr.bjecl,  had  jufily  profefTed  a 
‘ veneration  for  the  Revolution ; why  then  would  they  not  imitate 
that  example,  which  they  all  profefTed  fo  much  to  admire  ? The 
words  of  the  Amendment  were  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe 
adopted  by  the  Convention  Parliament,  when  it  was  refolved  to 
addrefs  the  Prince  cf  Orange,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
reference  to  the  incapacity  of  his  Majefty  ; and  furely  no  one  of 
their  Lordfhips  would  contend,  that  the  Addrefs  voted  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  implied  that  he  poffefTed  any  other  Right  to  the  Throne, 
than  that  which  he  derived  from  the  votes  of  the  two  Houfes.  Let 
their  Lordfhips  turn  to  the  debates  in  the  year  1688,  and  they 
would  fee  the  miferable  jargon  introduced  by  the  lawyers  of  that 
period.  Lawyers,  it  was  notorious,  generally  fpeaking,  mingled  fo 
mucli  of  their  legal  refinements  with  political  argument,  that  they 
made  fad  work  of  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  eveiy  diftinc- 
tion  that  fophiftry  could  fuggeft,  and  ingenuity  invent,  was  devized, 
and  infilled  on  to  miflead  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  confound 
their  judgment ; but  the  leading  men  of  thofe  days,  who  though  not 
great  lawyers  were  great  ftatefmen,  fwept  away  the  cobweb  dif- 
tin&ions  of  profeffional  reafoners  at  once,  and  by  dint  of  found  fenfc 
■ prevailed  on  the  Houfe  to  fpeak  by  their  a&ions,  and  come  dire&ly 
to  the  point,  and  declare  the  Prince  of  Orange  King,  a vote  which 
happily  for  the  nation  was  carried,  though  only  by  a vote  or  two. 
His  Lordfhip  alluded  to  the  turn  and  character  of  the  debates  of 
thofe  days,  and  particularly  mentioned  the  diftin&ion  taken  by 
Mr.  1 inch,  t lie  anceftor  of  a noble  Lord  then  prefent,  £Lord 
Winchelfea]  who  in  arguing  for  a Regency  had  averted  “ That  the 
I Throne  was  not  vacant , but  that  King  James  was  out  of  his  under - 
I Jlandinr.  In  that  debate,  in  which  the  two  points  in  queflion 
were,  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  fliould  be  declared  Regent  or 
M?  ' King, 
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King,  none  of  thole  members,  who  fupported  the  argument  in  pre- 
ference of  a Regency,  fuggefted  one  idea  of  limiting  or  retraining 
the  Regent  in  any  degree  whatsoever.  The  Second  and  third  Refc* 
lutlons  as  originally  propofed,  and  as  Sent  up  by  th^  Houle  of 
Commons,  clearly  implied  an  idea  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment. haa  not  only  a light  to  decide  eledlively,  but  to  legiffatc  for 
themfelves,  independent  of  the  Crown,  the  third  branch  of  the 
Xjv.gnhti.ure.  An  idea  which  his  Lordfhip  confeffed  he  dreaded, 
and  which  he  trufled  the  Committee  from  a due  regard  to  the  Con- 
futation would  never  countenance. 

Ii  the  dodlnne  Inat  the  two  Houfes  could  m any  inftance  affume 
the  fundlions  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  admitted,  it  mud 
be  admitted  that  they  could  do  fo  in  many,  and  it  was  not  in  human 
imagination  to  divine  to  how  dangerous  an  extent  fo  unconflitutional 
a practice  might  be  carried.  He  reminded  their  Lordfhips  of  the 
violence  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1 648,  which  had  led  them 
firfc  to  vote,  tuat  any  Refolution  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legiflature  ffiould 
have  the  farce  of  Law,  and  afterwards  to  declare  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  uj  kfsy  upon  their  Lordfhips  refufing  to  concur  with  them  in 
their  Refolution  to  bring  the  King  to  trial.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons had  not  been  aware  that  they  were  at  the  time  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  own  ruin.  Their  proceeding  to  be  fure  had 
been  rather  blunt,  but  had  they  lived  in  times  of  modern  refinement, 
how  ealily  might  they  have  folved  their  difficulty,  fandtioned  their 
delign  with  the  colour  of  law,  and  rendered  it  effectual  by  only- 
having  recourfe  to  the  expedient  now  brought  forward,  and  under 
pretence  of  a fiction  of  law,  pradliced  that  upon  the  great  feal 
which  it  did  not  become  him  in  that  Houfe  to  mention  in  plain 
terms,  and  iiTued  a commiffion  in  the  name  of  the  King,  appointing 
commiffioners  to  give  the  Royal  AfTcnt  to  a Bill  drawm  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  beftowing  legiflative  authority  on  the  proceeding. 

His  Lordfhip  painted  in  finking  colours  the  dangerous  effedls  of 
fetting  up  fuch  a pageant  in  lieu  of  the  third  Eftate,  and  contended  that 
being  clearly  the  creature  of  the  two  Houfes,  it  could  not  poffibly 
exert  any  of  thofe  independent  and  important  prerogatives  that  gave 
the  Crown  conflitutional  power  to  refill  the  encroaches  of  either  of 
the  two  othsr  branches  of  the  Legiflature.  Among  other  inflances 
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of  Its  operating  dangeroufly  to  the  deftrudion  of  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive his  Lordfhip  faid,  it  was  not  the  ieaft  worthy  of  attention, 
that  the  Negative  of  the  Crown,  that  great  barrier  ft*  up  by  the 
Conftitution,  for  the  purpofe  of  arming  the  Crown  with  a powerful 
means  of  defence  againft  any  hoftile  attempts  of  the  two  Houfes  o t 
Parliament,  was  completely  done  away.  The  Royal  Negative,  it 
was  true,  had  not  been  exercifed  by  the  Crown  for  a confiderab  e 
length  of  time,  but  it  was  not  a lefs  important  inftance  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  and  when  the  Committee  were  deliberating, 
whether  they  Should  agree  with  the  other  Houfe  to  affume  the 
legislative  capacity  of  the  Crown  in  fuch  a manner,  as  fuppofed  the 
difcretional  power  of  the  Royal  Negative  not  to  exift,  and  by 
implication  admitted,  that  it  could  be  difpenfed  with,  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  Lordlhips  to  weigh  well  the  abfurdity  and  danger  to 
which  the  allowing  fuch  a fidion  of  law  to  pafs,  would  expofc  them. 
He  put  the  cafe,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  now  fo 
worthily  held  the  great  feal,  Should  choofe  of  his  own  accord  to  fix 
the  great  feal  to  a patent  of  peerage ; he  aSked  how  would  that 
Houfe  receive  a Peer  fo  created?  Would  they  not  refufe  to  conhder 
him  as  one  of  the  peerage  ? [His  Lordfhip  was  here  whifpered,  that 
the  forms  a patent  of  peerage  mull  undergo,  as  well  as  the  perfon 
created  a Peer,  rendered  his  hypothecs  impoffible.]  He  faid,  he 
thanked  the  noble  Lord  for  fetting  him  right,  but  he  would  put 
another  cafe,  that  he  was  fure  was  correct ; fuppofe  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  held  the  great  feal  Should  affix  it  to  a commiffiion, 
declaring  the  Royal  Affent  to  a Bill,  refpeAing  which  there  had 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  in  both  Houfes ; how  were  thole 
who  had  oppofed  the  Bill  to  contend  againft  it  as  a law  ? He 
mentioned  the  Statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  exprefsly  declaring 
that  the  two  Houfes  could  not  legislate,  without  the  confent  ol 
the  Crown,  and  pronouncing,  that  any  perfon  who,-  by  MfeJ 
fpeallng,  Should  affirm  the  contrary,  Should  incur  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  a premunire.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  there  occurred  to  his 
mind  another  difficulty,  and  he  did  not  fee  how  it  coaid  be  go. 
©ver ; and  that  was,  the  fubfeription  of  the  Royal  fignature  to  the 
commiffion  to  which  the  great  feal  was  to  be  annexed,  for  the  pm  * 
pofe  of  opening  the  Parliament,  and  paffing  a Bill,  ft  had  formerly 
been  held,  that  the  King  could  not  give  the  Royal  Affent  to  any 
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Bill,  but  by  being  prefent  in  perfon  in  that  Hotife.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  an  Adt  had  paffed,  empowering  his  Majefty  to 
give  the  Royal  Affent  to  any  Bill  or  Bills  by  a commiffion  iffued 
under  the  great  feal,  and  fanftioned  by  the  Royal  flgnature.  In  the 
prefent  cale,  how  would  his  Majefty’ g minifters  be  able  to  give  their 
commiffion  legal  authority  without  the  Royal  fignature  > If  they 
could  do  it  in  cue  inftance,  they  could  do  it  in  more,  and  might 
proceed  to  a degree  of  enormity  dreadful  to  be  conceived.  He 
urged  the  increafe  of  difficulties  that  muft  accumulate,  if  the  cir- 
cuitous mode  propofed  by  the  fecond  and  third  Refolutions  was 
perfifted  in.  The  Land  and  Malt  Tax  Bills  would  foon  be  neceffary 
to  be  paffed,  and  he  a Iked  whether  minifters  meant  to  maintain  their 
fcciion  by  tiling  it  as  an  authority  for  levying  money  on  the  fubject  ? 
h-e  infilled  upon  it,  that  however  ably  the  argument  might  be  urged 
in  defence  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  recommended  by  the  third 
Refolution  ; and  however  the  real  nature  of  that  proceeding  might 
be  gioffed  over  and  difguifed,  to  all  plain  men  like  himfelf,  un- 
acquainted with  legal  entanglements,  and  fiftions  of  law,  it  would 
appear  to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a direft  attempt  in  both 
Houles  to  affume  the  exercife  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  legiilate  for  themfelves  in  defiance  of  an  exprefs  ftatute,  to 
which  he  had  before  referred.  He  called  upon  noble  Lords  to  point 
out  to  him  what  difficulties  voting  the  addrefs  would  fubjeft  them 
to.  It  would  neither  invalidate  the  rights  of  the  two  Houfes, 
recognize  the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (though  much  might  be 
urged  in  fupport  of  it)  nor  prevent  their  proceeding  to  pafs  a Bill  of 
limitations,  if  it  ffiouLd  be  thought  wife  to  lay  the  Regent  under 
any  reftriclions.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  Addrefs  moved  by 
■ the  noble  Lord  by  no  means  precluded  fuch  a Bill ; but  to  attempt 
to  pals  it  at  prefent  would  be  indecent  and  unfair.  Let  them  fill  the 
third  Eftate,  declare  a Regent,  and  eftablilh  the  Royal  Authority, 
and  then,  ii  it  fiiould  be  thought  neceffary  to  reftrain  its  poWers, 
combat  them  in  a manly  way,  when  the  Royal  Authority  was 
capable  of  defence,  and  could  adt  for  itfelf.  He  took  notice,  that 
the  fecond  and  third  Refolutions  had  been  argued  on  two  grounds, 
that  of  political  neceffity,  and  that  of  expediency— two  grounds  that 
effentially  contradicted  each  other,  becaufe  the  one  was  compulfory, 
the  other  optional,  depending  merely  on  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
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a&e<i  upon  it.  He  denied  that  there  could  exift  fuch  a thing  as 
political  necefiity,  declaring  that  a moral  clear  and  intelligible 
neceflity  was  an  intelligible,  phrafe,  but  that  political  necefiity  was 
not  fo,  'nor  ever  ufed  as  a fit  ground  for  a parliamentary  proceeding. 
He  defined  the  dillin&ion  between  necefiity  and  expediency,  ana 
contended,  that  in  the  one  cafe  deliberation  might  be  bad,  in  the 
other  it  could  not.  He  warned  the  Committee  again  and  again, 
upon  the  danger  of  countenancing  any  departure  from  the  limits 
preferibed  by  the  Confutation  to  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
and  mentioned  the  circumftance  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  having  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fir  ft,  wifhed  to  have  it  allowed,  that  from 
that  time  forward  the  Officers  of  State  fhould  be  named  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  obferving  that  juft  before 
the  King  had  ere&ed  his  ft andard  at  Nottingham,  a mefTage  was 
fent  to  him,  to  obtain  his  confent,  but  King  Charles  had  thrown  a, 
die  for  the  whole,  and  would  not  fubmit  to  hold  his  authority  as 
fovereign  on  limited  conditions.  Their  Lordfhips  well  knew,  the 
difmal  feenes  that  followed,  which  ended  in  the  diffolution  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  conftitutioflk.  His  Lordfhip  added  a gu,at  many 
more  pertinent  observations,  and  repeated  in  the  ftrongeft  and  molt 
perfuafive  terms,  his  recommendation  to  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  fhort  and  eafy  path  of  voting  the  Amendment,  in  preference  to 
the  circuitous  road  chalked  out  by  the  fecond  and  third  Refolutions. 
He  reminded  them,  that  all  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  declaring  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent ; he  afked  therefore, 
why  fhould  they  differ  about  the  means  of  conftituting  his  Royal 
Highnefs  to  that  office,  when  the  readied  mode  of  doing  it,  with 
perfeft  fafety  to  the  Conftitution,  preferred  itielf  to  their  hands. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  defired  them  to  recolledl  that 
they  were  not  merely  called  on  to  fettle  a temporary  difference  of 
opinion,  but  that  they  were  deciding  for  pofterity  ; he  begged  leave 
to  join  in  the  noble  and  learned  Lord’s  requeft,  and  to  urge  it  to 
their  ferious  confideration  with  all  the  additional  force  that  his  poor 
abilities  could  give  it.  They  were  eftabiifhing  a precedent,  that  in 
times  lefs  enlightened  than  the  prefent,  might  be  ufed  as  the 
ground-work  of  proceedings,  the  mofl  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
the  People  and  the  exiftence  of  the  Conftitution,  that  could  be 
imagined. 
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Duke  of  The  Duke  of  Richmond  juftified  the  third  Resolution,  and  the 
Richmond  . . . . , , , 

means  intended  to  be  purfued  under  its  authority,  by  the  neceffity 


of  the  cafe,  and  contended,  that  the  two  Houfes  would  equally 
proceed  to  an  act  of  legislation,  whether  they  voted  the  Refolution9, 
(which  were  a kind  of  guard  againft  an  unneceffary  exercife  of 
fovereign  authority,  under  a fidtion  of  law,  and  fuch  an  exercife  of 
it,  as  the  extreme  exigency  of  the  cafe  made  abfolutely  neceflary), 
or  voted  the  Addrefs,  propofed  by  the  amendment.  He  faid,  he 
had  the  higheft  refpedt  for  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  had  not  the  moll  dillant  idea,  that  were  his  Royal  Highnefs 
declared  Regent  inftantly,  and  by  the  means  recommended  in  the 
amendment,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  do  any  thing  improper ; 
but  his  duty  to  his  Majelty,  and  the  duty  they  all  owed  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  themfelves,  made  it  incumbent  on  them  to  guard 
againll  any  poffible  danger,  and  to  deliver  fuch  a precedent  to 
pofterity,  as  Ihould  at  once  mark  the  extreme  caution  with  whi'fch 
they  had  proceeded  in  a cafe  of  fuch  infinite  difficulty,  and  fecui;e 
the  fafety  of  the  Conftitution  to  future  ages.  If  without  any  fuch 
limitation  or  reftridtion  the  Princ#  were  inftantly  declared  Regent, 
he  conceived  the  whole  perfonal  property  of  his  Majefty  would  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  his  Majefty’s  fervantt 
from  the  noble  Lords  with  white  ftaves,  down  to  the  loweft  page, 
might  be  removed.  Nay,  the  very  phyficians  that  had  the  care 
of  his  Majefty’s  health  might  be  changed.  All  bis  Majefty’s  wealth 
likewife  might  be  feized,  and  perverted  from  the  ufes  to  which  his 
Majefty  might  have  gracioufly  intended  to  apply  it.  The  Duke 
faid,  when  his  Majefty  Ihould  happily  be  on  his  recover)',  the 
knowledge  of  the  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  his  houfehold  and  of  his 
perfonal  property  might  have  the  worft  poffible  efFedt } indeed  the 
refledtion  it  might  give  rife  to,  mull  be  fo  fevere,  that  it  would  be 
enough  to  drive  men  of  found  minds  out  of  their  fenfes.  He 
declared,  he  meant  not  to  infinuate  that  his  Majefty’s  perfon  would 
not  be  fafe  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  fure  that 
it  would.  The  ftrong  marks  of  filial  affedtion  and  tendernefs  that 
his  Royal  Highnefs  had  manifefted  during  his  Majefty’s  melancholy 
illnefs,  were  the  moft  flattering  proofs,  that  every  token  of  kindnefs 
and  care  w'ould  be  exerted  by  the  Prince  ; but  he  was  reafoning  on 
the  poffibility  of  the  cafe,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  their  Lordffiips  to 
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guard  againft  that  abufe  of  power,  to  which,  from  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  every  man  was  liable. 

Lord  Hawkfebury  admitted  that  the  means  defcribed  in  the  third  Lord 
Refolution  might  be  deemed  a fi&ion  of  law,  but  it  was  by  reforting 
to  fuch  fi&ions,  and  by  adhering  to  the  forms  of  the  Conflitution, 
in  cafes  of  great  exigency,  that  the  Conflitution  itfelf  was  to  be 
preferred.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  it  had  not  only  been  the  cafe  in  the 
reign  of  our  Henry,  the  Sixth,  when  the  great  feai  had  been  put  to  a 
cominifiion  by  an  infant  not  above  nine  months  old,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  either  a6lihg  for  itfelf,  or  knowing  what  it  did ; but  in 
France,  fo  lately  as  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when 
die  young  King,  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  brought  up  by  his 
Gouvernante  in  form,  and  feated  on  his  ^Throne  at  a Lit  de  JuJlice , 
while  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  the  Regent,  knelt  before  him,  flated 
to  him  the  number  of  the  French  forces,  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liaments, &c.  and  repeated  commands  which  were,  for  form  fake, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  communicated  by  the  infant  King,  who  was 
not  at  the  time  quite  four  years  of  age. 

Lord  Portchejler  charged  the  three  Rcfolutions  with  grofs  mcon-  Lord 
fiflency.  The  firfl  declared  his  Majefly  incapable  of  exercifing  the  Foitcheftcr 
Royal  Authority,  and  the  third  fuppofed  him  capable  of  giving  the 
Royal  Affent  to  a bill.  His  Lordfhip  called  upon  the  noble  Lord 
who  fpoke  lafl,  to  fhew  him  a precedent  of  a Prince  of  W ales,  of 
full  age  and  capacity  to  govern,  who  had  wot  been  appointed  Regent 
during  the  incapacity  of  his  father ; as  the  noble  Lord  had  himfelf 
furnifhed  mofl  of  the  precedents  contained  in  the  Report  on  the 
table.  Lord  Portchefler  faid,  he  muft  be  apprized  of  it  if  any  fuch 
precedent,  as  he  referred  to,  exifled  ; but  the  noble  Lord  well  knew 
there  was  no  fuch  precedent  to  be  found.  He  reprobated  in  fevere 
terms  the  expedient  authorized  by  the  third  Refolution,  and 
faid,  fo  far  from  being  what  noble  Lords  had  .defcribed  it, 
calculated  by  means  of  a forgery  of  the  Great  Seal  to  preferve  the 
forms  of  the  Conflitution,  and  keep  the  Royal  Authority  whole  and 
entire,  it  tended  immediately  to  diflolve  the  very  fabrick  of  the  Con- 
flitution, to  put  an  end  to  the  Three  Eflates,  and  divide  the  Royal 
Authority  into  four  parts  ; to  give  one  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
another  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  a third  to  a Commifiioner  or 
Commillioners,  to  enable  them  altogether  to  deliver  the  remaining 
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part  to  a Regent.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  a learned  and  noble 
Lord,  who  had  maintained  that  the  infancy  and  incapacity  of  a 
King  were  fimilar  cafes,  and  maintained  that  there  was  an  eflential 
difference  between  an  Heir  Apparent  and  an  Heir  Prefumptive  ; fince 
in  the  cafe  of  the  former  the  lineal  fucceffion  went  on,  in  the  other 
collateral  dcfcent  only.  The  firft  was  more  favoured  by  the  law  than 
the  latter.  His  Lordfhip  deprecated  a difference  of  opinion  with 
the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  and  faid,  in  the  very  centenary  of 
the  Revolution,  when  the  people  were  preparing  to  eredl  a pillar  in 
honour  of  that  memorable  event,  their  Lordfhips  were  called  to  pull 
up  by  the  roots  the  Conflitution  which  had  been  fo  glorioufly  efta- 
blifhed  in  1688.  He  declared  he  felt  abafhed,  as  a Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a member  of  that  Houfe,  on  finding  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  fhould  have* taken  upon  themfelves  to  declare  what  was 
his  right  and  his  duty. 

The  Earl  of  Carlifle  lamented  the  melancholy  caufe  of  their  dif- 
cuffion  ; he  declared  he  did  not  confider  a resolution  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  as  binding  upon  their  Lordfhips,  nor  could  he  fee  how  it 
followed,  that  becaufe  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  had  thought 
proper  to  vote  the  fecond  and  third  Refolutions,  that  their  Lord- 
fhips ought  to  vote  the  fame.  The  Earl  denied  ^he  analogy  between 
the  precedents  relied  on  and  the  prefent  cafe,  and  faid,  the  pro- 
ceedings referred  to  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  had  all  of  them 
occurred  during  the  fitting  of  legal  Parliaments,  when  the  Legflature 
had  been  complete.  I le  warned  their  Lordfhips  to  beware,  left  by 
deviating  from  the  flrait  path  of  the  Confutation,  Ireland  fhould  be 
inclined  to  do  the  fame.  His  Lordfhip  declared  himfelf  a ftrong 
advocate  for  the  amendment. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanfdoivne  began  by  declaring  the  Queftion, 
comprehended  and  involved  in  the  difeufiion  and  decifion  of  that 
day,  to  be  of  the  greateft  magnitude  and  importance,  and  meriting 
the  moft  ferious  and  folemn  difculfion  of  any  that  had  ever  engaged 
the  attention  of  a Houfe  of  Parliament.  He  owned,  he  faid,  it 
gave  him  very  particular  concern  that  Minifters  had  fent  up  the  third 
Refolution  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
had  fent  up  the  fecond,  and  that  they  had  coupled  it  with  it  ; not 
that  he  did  not  fully  approve  of  the  third  Refplution,  but  merely 
becaufe  the  circumflance  of  its  having  accompanied  the  fecond  Refo- 
lution 
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lution  had  afforded  the  ingenuity  of  thofe  who  wiihed  to  prevent  the 
fecond  Refolution  from  receiving  the  fan&ion  of  that  Houle,  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  arguments  out  of  the  third  Refolution,  and 
applying  them  m objection  to  the  iecond.  iVlinilteis,  he  faw,  had. 
made  the  precedent  of  the  early  part  of  tne  reign  ol  Henry 
tlie  Sixth  the  precedent  for  their  proceeding.  He  thought  they 
were  right  in  fo  doing,  and  he  wiihed  to  God  they  had  gone 
farther,  and  followed  up  the  precedent  in  all  its  forms.  Had  fuch  a 
meafure  been  adopted,  a meafure  which  he  Ihould  have  conlidered  as 
perfectly  proper  and  perfectly  juftifiable,  a great  deal  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  their  Lordlhips  had  that  day  heard,  would  have  been  cut 
up  by  the  roots,  and  it  would  have  been  impofiible  for  it  to  have 
been  advanced.  In  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  that  had  been 
afferted  about  the  two  Houfcs  of  Parliament,  and  that  they  were 
then  in  a Convention,  fingle  and  unconnected  with  any  fet  of  men 
as  he  Hood,  he  had  no  limitation  in  declaring  that  the  prefent  was  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  a Parliament ; a Parliament  regularly  affem- 
bled.  Idle  King  had  affembled  them,  the  King  had  the  undoubted 
authority  fo  to  do,  becaufe  the  King  was  living.  He  pretended  not 
to  any  great  knowledge  of  law,  but  he  knew  enough  of  it  to  be  per- 
fectly affured  that,  according  to  the  Law  and  the  Conftitution,  the 
Throne  was  never  vacant,  and  that  the  King  in  no  age  nor  no  con- 
dition, neither  as  a minor,  or  othenvife,  was  ever  confidered  as 
unequal  and  incompetent  to  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  functions. 
Minors  in  private  life  he  obferved  had  a variety  of  rights,  they  could 
prefent  to  livings,  and  could  perform  many  different  acts  of  confi- 
derable  importance.  Pie  wiihed  therefore  that  his  Maj city’s  Mi- 
nifters  had  come  down  at  once  with  fuch  a commiflion  as  the  third 
Proportion  pointed  out,  and  that  inftead  of  having  to  difeufs  the 
propriety  of  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  fuch  a Commifilon,  they 
would  have  had  it  in  the  firll  inftance  to  have  acted  upon  fuch  aCom- 
miffion.  It  would  have  coincided  much  with  his  opinion  in  oppo- 
fition  to  a praCtice  that  had  of  late  years  obtained,  and  efpecially 
during  the  American  war,  viz.  the  practice  of  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  firff  inltance,  and  receiving  its  fanction  beforehand  for 
the  meafures  of  ’ executive  Government,  thus  confounding  the  le- 
giflative  with  the  executive,  taking  away  the  refponfibility  from 
Minifters  for  their  meafures,  and  weakening  the  powers  of  enquiry 
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and  ceniure,  which  the  Conftitution  had  wifely  lodged  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  pra&ice  during  the  American  war,  their  Lordfhips 
would  do  him  the  juflice  to  recolle£l,  he  had  conftantly  reprobated. 
It  was  a pra&ice  that  ought  to  be  refilled,  becaufe  if  it  were  fuffered 
to  prevail,  it  would  confound  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  and 
take  away  one  of  its  wifeft  and  moft  beneficial  provifions.  Noble 
Lords  had  obferved,  that  fome  rifle  would  have  been  run  if  the 
officer  holding  the  Great  Seal  had,  of  his  own  authority,  affixed  it 
to  a commiffion  to  hold  the  Parliament  in  the  King’s  name.  Some 
rilk  undoubtedly  would  have  been  run,  but  great  officers  were 
created  for  the  execution  of  great  and  important  acls,  and  if  they 
would  run  no  rifk  and  no  hazard,  they  had  no  bufinefs  in  great 
fituations.  He  could  not,  however,  fee  that  any  great  rifle  would 
have  been  run  by  any  man  holding  the  Great  Seal,  who,  in  the 
prefent  critical  fituation  of  affairs,  fliould  have  affembled  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  brought  together  the  collective  wifdom  of  the  nation, 
cfpecially  when  it  was  confidered  what  fort  of  a Parliament  the 
prefent  was — not  a Parliament  packed  for  the  occafion,  but  a free 
Parliament — a Parliament  that  had  been  approved  by  the  country, 
and  had  been  long  in  exiftence  previous  to  the  unfortunate  calamity 
which  even,'  man  lamented,  but  no  man  felt  more  fincerely,  more 
ferioufly,  or  more  at  heart  than  he  did.  The  fingle  circumftance  of 
having  called  the  Parliament  together  in  the  way  that  he  had  men- 
tioned, would  have  cut  up  much  unnccelfary  debate  ; and  furc  he 
was,  that  the  two  Houfes  were  fully  equal  to  the  acquitting  of  any 
Minifter  who  had,  in  fucli  an  emergency,  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a 
Commiffion,  conflituting  them  a Parliament. 

Pie  fpoke  of  the  precedents  that  had  been  adduced,  and  were  con- 
tained in  the  report  on  the  table,  in  terms  of  refpedl,  declaring  that 
in  his  opinion  it  was  impoffible  to  have  collected  a line  of  prece- 
dents more  applicable  to  the  circumftances  in  which  they  at  prefent 
flood.  In  the  courfe  of  the  difeuffion  it  had,  he  obferved,  been 
alferted,  that  no  precedent  bore  precifely  on  the  cafe  in  point,  and 
that  could  be  adduced,  in  which  a Piince  of  Wales,  of  full  age,  was 
not  appointed  Regent.  Let  thofe  wild  confidently  refted  on  that 
afiertion,  be  fo  good  as  to  tell  him,  when,  in  a fituation  like  the 
prefent,  there  had  ever  exifted  a Prince  of  Wales  of  full  age  ? They 
all  knew  that  no  fucli  cafe  had  ever  occurred.  Much  had  been  faid 
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of  Right,  and  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  ftrenuoufly  contended 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  an  inherent  right  to  the  Regency;  on 
the  other,  that  there  was  no  right  but  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment. That  the  latter  aflertion  was  true,  and  the  former  untrue, 
he  had  the  fulleft  authority  for  maintaining;  an  authority  which, 
when  he  mentioned  it,  would  convince  every  man  who  heard 
him,  and  put  the  matter  beyond  all  queftion.  The  authority  to 
whom  he  referred,  was  one  of  the  bell  conftitutional  writers  that  we 
had,  it  was  Mr.  Juftice  Fofter,  who  ini  his  book  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Conftitution,  denies  the  right  even  of  hereditary  fuccefiion,  and 
fays  it  is  no  Right  whatfoever,  but  merely  a political  expedient,  calcu- 
lated and  contrived  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  with  a view 
to  prefer/e  their  peace  and  happinefs,  by  preferring  the  chance  of  a 
variety  of  different  men,  to  a variety  of  difputed  claims,  that  might 
on  every  demife  of  a Sovereign  convulfe  the  empire,  and  throw  all 
things  into  confufion.  The  Crown,  Mr-  Juftice  Foller  faid,  was 
not  merely  a defcendible  property,  like  a layftaf,  or  a pig’s-llye, 
but  was  put  in  truft  for  millions,  and  for  the  happinefs  of  ages  yet 
unborn,  which  Parliament  has  it  always  in  its  power  to  mould,  to 
fhape,  to  alter,  and  to  fafhion  juft  as  it  (hall  think  proper-  And  in 
fpeaking  of  Parliament  his  Lordfiip  faid,  Mr.  Juftice  Fofter  repeat- 
edly fpoke  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  only.  Let  their  Lord- 
fhips  therefore  confider  the  danger  of  the  dodrine,  4 hat  there  exifted 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales  a Right  to  exereife  the  Royal  Authority 
during  his  Majefty’s  incapacity,  and  that  the  two  Houfes  had  no 
right  to  interfere,  or  to  appoint  whom  they  confide  red  as  the  moft 
proper  perfon  to  be  the  Regent.  A variety  of  cafes  might  oe  put, 
in  which  it  might  appear  that  the  Heir- Apparent  might  be  an  irn^ 
proper  perfon  to  be  entrufted  with  the  Regency-  Suppofe,  for  in.- 
ftance,  the  prefent  Prinee  of  Wales,  inftead  of  refiding  at  Windfor, 
and  fetting  an  example  of  affe&ion  and  tender  regard  for  the  Sor 
vereign  ; inftead  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  country  to  foreigners, 
and  raifng  the  national  character  for  -polifhed  manners,  as  report 
faid  he  had  done,  throughout  Europe,  had  been  caballing  away  his 
time  in  the  Capital,  intriguing  with  the  army  and  navy,  cultivating 
his  intereft  with  foreign  powers,  endeavouring  to  roufe  the  countries 
dependant  on  Great  Britain,  trying  to  render  them  fubfervient  to 
Jiis  interefts,  and  raifng  money  to  carry  on  his  ambitious  projects, 
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and  endeavouring  by  undue  means  like  thefe,  to  enforce  bis  claim, 
and  maintain  his  Right.  Would  not  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
wifh  that  if  fuch  had  been  the  conduft  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that 
there  was  a power  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  ftep  in,  pre- 
vent fuch  a character  from  being  Regent,  and  appoint  another. 
This  proved  inconteflibly  the  propriety,  he  might  fay  the  necefiity, 
of  deciding  the  Right  exifling  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and 
thofc  who  alledged  the  danger  of  touching  upon  the  Right,  had 
themielves  made  it  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  becaufe  they  all  uni- 
formly averted,  that  there  did  exift  a Right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
and  yet  every  one  of  them  had  been  afraid  to  argue  it.  At  the  fame 
time  he  did  not  mean  to  fay,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  not  to 
be  the  perfon  named  as  the  Regent ; far  from  it.  it  was  fo  much  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  whole  nation  that  the  Prince  fhould,  that  if  any 
Member  of  either  Houfe  was  to  maintain  that  he  ought  not,  they 
well  knew,  the  man  who  fhould  be  known  to  have  been  rafh  enough 
to  have  made  fuch  a declaration,  when  he  went  into  the  ftreets, 
would  be  torn  into  twenty  pieces.  With  regard  to  the  intended 
limitations,  whatever  they  fhould  be,  that  made  the  decifion  of  the 
Queflion  of  Right  abfolutely  neceffary  ; becaufe  it  would,  if  avoided 
then,  recur  with  double  force,  when  the  Queflion  of  Limitations 
came  to  be  agitated.  Bciides,  fuppofing  that  it  fhould  happen, 
when  the  Queflion  of  Limitations  was  debated,  that  it  fhould  be  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be  foie  Regent, 
without  any  reftri&ion  whatfoever ; in  that  cafe,  it  furely  would  be 
moft  defirable  to  have  the  Queition  of  Right  decided  firft.  Where, 
he  fhould  like  to  know,  was  the  danger  to  arife  from,  that  made 
either  the  difcuffion  or  the  decifion  of  that  Queflion  mifehievous  ? 
Could  any  noble  Lord,  who  profeffed  fo  much  fear,  leaff  the  dif- 
cuffion  fhould  take  place  in  the  Houfe,  date  a fmgle  fymptom  of  the 
danger,  or  of  the  difapprobation  of  the  people  fliewn  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  on  account  of  the  very  ample  difcuffion  the  Queflion  of 
Right  had  undergone  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? Was  the  difap- 
probation  of  the  people  occafioned  by  the  decifion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  be  found  in  the  City  of  London  ? Was  it  to  be 
found  among  tha  Merchants  of  the  City,  who  he  faw  had  adver- 
tifed  a meeting  ? Was  it  to  be  found  in  any  City  or  great  town 
throughout  the  Country?  A noble  Earl  had  talked  of  Ireland  \ 
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had  he  found  it  in  Ireland,  or  did  he  really  think  it  would  be  found 
there  > Had  another  noble  Lord  found  it  in  Scotland  ? Where 
then  could  be  the  danger  of  difcuffing  it  in  that  Houfe  ? There 
could  be  none.  He  wifhed  it  might  be  not  only  difcufted,  but 
decided,  that  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  might  be  opened  to  the  im- 
portant fact  that  might  refult  from  the  difcuffion  and  decifion,  viz. 
that  the  People  had  mojl  effential  Rights  of  their  ownt  but  that  Kings 
and  Princes  had  no  Rights  whatever . He  wiftied  it  might  be  decided 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  countries,  that  thofe  who  fullered  oprefiion 
under  Governments  the  moft  defpotic,  might  be  taught  their  rights 
as  men,  and  learn  though  their  Rights  were  not  like  the  Rights  of 
EuglPiimcn,  fecured  by  precedents  and  charters,  yet  that  their 
Rights  muft  be  acknowledged  as  foon  as  ever  they  chofe  to  aflert 
them.  Since  he  had  fat  in  Parliament,  his  Lordfhip  declared,  he 
never  had  given  a vote  more  fincerely,  with  more  heaitfelt  convic 
tion,  nor  more  confcientioufiy,  than  he  fhould  give  Ins  \ote  that, 
nio-ht  in  favour  of  the  three  Refolutions,  by  which  he  hoped  for 
ever  to  fet  at  reft  the  claim  of  a Right  to  a Regency  in  any  man,  be 
that  man  who  he  might.  He  declared,  he  could  not  j.uppicfs  his 
aftonifiiment  at  hearing  noble  Lords  talk  of  the  difcuffion  and  de- 
cifion of  that  Queftion  tending  to  weaken  the  Regent’s  Govern- 
ment ; the  very  reverfe  muft  be  its  effeft  ; what  could  {Lengthen  a 
Government  more,  than  previous  to  its  taking  place  to  ha\e  it 
declared  on  the  full  authority  of  both  Houfes  of  Pai Lament,  that 
the  right  of  nominating  a Regent  refted  in  the  people,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  chofen  Regent,  not  from  any  claim  of 
Right  on  his  part  to  that  diftin&ion  and  that  high  office,  but  with 
the  unanimous  voice  of  a nation  of  freemen  ! Seen  in  this  its  true 
light,  it  was  equally  the  intereft  of  the  Sovereign,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  the  decifion  of  the  Queftion  of  Right  ffiould  be  firft 
made  in  behalf  of  the  People,  and  the  Prince’s  Right  ftand  folely 
on,  the  favour  and  fondnefs  of  the  People,  who  chofe  him  to  rule 
over  them.  No  Government  could  be  lo  ftrong,  no  acceffion  to 
power  fo  glorious,  a.s  that  originating  in  fuch  a principle  ! far  be- 
yond any  advantage  that  could  be  drawn  from  a dark  claim  unad- 
mitted and  unacknowledged,  the  Prince  would  have  the  benefit 
and  the  happinefs  of  being  appointed  the  head  of  a free  people,  by 
their  own  unanimous  content,  and  thence  he  would  be  affurecl 
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that  they  would  fupport  him  in  his  fituation  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  againft  every  poflible  attack. 

His  Lordfhip  .faid  he  was  glad  to  fee  noble  Lords  opinions  had  a 
little  come  round,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  Conftitutional  importance 
of  the  Royal  Negative  delivered  there,  when  Bills  were  prefented 
for  the  affent  of  the  Crown,  was  not  fo  unpopular,  as  it  had  been 
when  he  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  it  foine  time  fiijce  in  that 
Iloufe.  He  alfo  faid,  he  had  enquired  of  foreigners,  what  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  had  done  on  the  prefent  occafion,  and  he  had 
1 eceived  for  anfwer,  that  neither  in  Hanover,  nor  throughout  all 
Germany,  had  any  inftance  of  the  kind  occurred. 

Lord  Lord  Loughborough  rofe  the  moment  the  Marquis  or  Lanfdown 

borough.  ^ d°wn’  anc^  maintained  the  do&rine  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
haviqg  a Right  fuperior  beyond  all  comparifon  to  the  claim  of  any 
other  man  to  the  Regency,  and  that  confequently  the  alfertion 
“ that  the  Prince  had  no  more  right  to  the  Regency  than  any 
other  individual  fubjeCP’  was  monftrous  and  abfurd  beyond  all 
fufferance.  His  Lordfhip  began  with  faying,  that  after  what  had 
paffetl  in  that  Iloufe,  and  elfewhere,  refpedfing  opinions  delivered 
by  him  on  a former  day,  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  he  could  let 
the  opportunity  pafs  by,  without  taking  fome  notice  of  what  he  had 
alluded  to.  The  noble  Marquis,  who  had  juft  fat  down,  had,  he 
faid,  delivered  many  fentiments  in  which  he  perfe&ly  concurred  ; 
but  as  was  frequently  the  cafe  in  debate,  where  different  men  were 
agreed  upon  the  fame  premifes,  and  yet  drew  very  oppolite  conclu- 
lions  from  each  other,  fo  he  differed  in  the  application  of  the 
inferences,  the  fame  premifes  attended  from  the  noble  Marquis.  He 
would  ftate  at  what  point  it  was,  that  the  opinions  of  the  noble 
Marquis  and  his  own  diverged  from  each  other.  Having  made  an 
exordium  to  this  effedl,  his  Lordfhip  declared,  that  he  grounded  his 
doCtrine  refpedling  the  Right  of  hereditary  fuccefiion  to  the  Throne, 
and,  by  analogy,  the  Right  of  hereditary  fuccefiion  to  the  exercife 
or  Executive  Power,  on  Mr.  Juflice  Fofter’s  Treatife  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Conftitution  ; and  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  a Right 
to  hereditary  fuccefiion  to  the  Throne  was  not  an  original  vefted 
Right,  that  belonged  in  the  firft  inftance  to  one  of  a family,  and 
was  defcendible  to  the  heirs  in  like  manner  as  defcendible  property 
of  an  ordinary  defeription,  but  tli^t  it  was  made  hereditary  for  the 
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general  benefit  of  the  community,  and  to  guard  againft  the  danger 
and  mifehief  refulting  from  the  pretenfions  of  a variety  of  claimants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  known  and  afeertained  fatal  confequenc.es 
of  an  eledive  Crown.  With  regard  to  the  negative  of  the  Crown  in 
cafe  of  Bills  prefented  for  the  Royal  Affent,  he  agreed  alfo  there 
with  the  noble  Marquis,  that  the  right  of  giving  a negative  in  that 
cafe  was  an  effential  Prerogative,  which  might  be  exercifed  as  an  in- 
furmountable  barrier  between  the  Crown  on  the  one  part  and  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  on  the  other,  but  then  he  mull  contend, 
that  there  could  exift  but  one  poffible  cafe,  in  which  it  could  be 
maintained  that  a Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  could  be 
induced  to  exercife  it,  and  that  was,  where  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  fltould  have  meditated  and  carried  into  all  the  effeft  that 
they  could  of  themfelves  give  it,  an  attack  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Crown  fo  repugnant  to  the  fenfe  and  feelings  of  the  People  at  large, 
that  the  Ring’s  pronouncing  his  negative  on  fuch  a Bill,  when 
tendered  for  the  Royal  A.ffent,  fhould  be  held  to  be  a populai 
.exertion  of  his  Prerogative.  His  Lordfhip  contended  that  the 
Refolution  of  Right  was  purpofely  drawn  to  cover  a latent  and  a 
concealed  purpofe,  different  from  that  which  the  words  of  it  pro- 
feffed  to  import ; it  was,  he  faid,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houfes,  that  the  Regent  was  an 
elective  office,  and  that  the  two  fioufes  of  Parliament  were  the 
eleftors.  He  argued  very  elaborately  on  this  pofition,  and  denied 
that  the  precedents  were  in  point,  fince  the  Parliament  convened  on 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  was  a complete  Legiflature,  con- 
fifling  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ; whereas  now,-  they  were 
only  the  two  Houles,  and  had  not  confidered  themfelves  as  a Parlia- 
ment, the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  (Commons  having,  though  for 
his  part  he  thought  without  occaiion,  doubted  whether  he  had 
authority  to  iffue  a writ,  not  one  of  the  handing  orders  having 
been  enforced,  and  there  not  having  been  any  Votes  printed,  and 
various  of  the  other  forms  that  belonged  to  a regular  Seffion  of  Par- 
liament not  having  been  complied  with,  He  doubted  whether  Par- 
liamentary Privilege  exifted  at  that  moment.  He  faid,  ‘he  did  not 
mean  Privilege  of  Peerage,  becaufe,  as  their  Lordfhips  well  knew, 
that  always  exifted,  but  privilege  as  a Member  of  the  other  Houfe. 

Jie  afked  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  oppofite  to  him,  whether 
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they  could  punifh  any  man  for  a contempt,  declaring  that  he  was  not 
clear,  if  a man  committed  for  a Contempt  was  to  fue  out  his  Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus , and  be  brought  before  him  as  a Judge,  to  be 
admitted  to  bail,  whether  he  fliould  or  fliould  not  admit  him,  or 
remand  him  to  cuftody  ? He  believed,  much  as  he  refpefted  their 
Lordfhips,  ana  unwilling  as  he  fliould  be  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of 
the  Iloufe,  he  fliould  rather  be  fwayed  by  fear  of  the  man’s  bringing 
his  affiion  for  damages,  than  by  the  danger  of  offending  their  Lord- 
fhips  and  incurring  the  cenfure  of  the  Houfe,  whatever  it  might  be. 
lie  owned,  that  n the  Parliament  had  been  opened  by  a Comniiffion 
under  the  Great  Seal,  as  dated  by  the  noble  Marquis,  one  difficulty 
would  have  been  halved,  but  not  the  difficulty  on  the  prefent  Queflion, 
which  mud  have  recurred,  whenever  it  came  under  difculflon.  He 
drenuoufly  recommended  agreeing  with  the  amendment  moved  by 
tiie  noble  foot'd,  as  the  readied  way  .of  leffening  their  ernbarraffment, 
obferving  that  the  Legiflature,  when  compleat,  would  certainly 
poffefs  a fufficient  fliare  of  power  to  carry  into  effeffi  any  Par- 
liamentary Proceeding  which  was  neceffary  for  its  own  exiftence  ; 
and  that  any  Bill  of  Limitations  could  be  brought  in  and  paffed 
after  the  Regent  was  declared.  His  Lordfliip  commented  on  the 
very  flight  grounds  of  difference  of  opinion  that  there  was  among 
them  ; fome  had  afferted  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  an  inherent 
right  to  the  Regency,  others  that  he  pofl'efled  an  irrefldible  claim, 
and  others  again  that  he  poiTeded  neither,  but  was  neverthelefs  the 
only  fit  perfon  to  be  declared  Regent.  Being  therefore  agreed  in 
the  main  point,  he  contended  that  they  ought  to  proceed  to  carry 
that  into  effeffi,  and  not  to  wade  more  time  about  the  mode  of 
doing  that,  which  it  was  on  all  hands  agreed  ought  to  be  done 
forthwith.  His  Lordfliip  aj-gued  on  the  little  analogy  that  the 
precedent  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  326  and  33d  year  of  his  reign, 
bore  to  the  prefent  time,  indancing  the  meffage  that  had  been  fent 
to  the  lick  King,  at  Windfor,  and  his  having  been  brought  into 
that  Houfe  a prifoner  and  wounded,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
where  lie  had  been  made  captive  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a 
variety  of  other  circumdances,  founded  on  hiflory,  and  different 
foarces  of  information.  His  I^ordfliip  concluded  with  repeating  his 
concurrence  with  the  motion  of  Amendment. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack  and  objefted  to  the  Amend-  c^ordjj 
ment,  and  combated  the  various  arguments  that  had  been  advanced 
in  fupport  of  it,  and  againfl  the  fecond  and  third  Refolutions.  His 
Lordfhip  began  with  taking  notice  of  that  part  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough’s fpeech,  in  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  quef- 
tioned  the  exigence  of  Parliamentary  Privilege  under  the  prefent 
circumflances  of  the  two  Houfes  aflembling,  and  had  flated  his 
doubt  in  what  manner  he  fhould  be  inclined  to  aft,  were  a man 
who  had  been  committed  for  a breach  of  privilege,  and  had  fued  out 
his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus , to  be  brought  before  him  to  be  admitted 
to  bail ; fuch  queflions,  the  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  were  always 
difagreeable,  and  at  that  time  peculiarly  unpleafant.  In  his  mind 
penalties  and  punifhments  of  any  kind  ought  not  to  be  annexed  to 
mere  error  of  judgment  in  Magiflrutes ; but  he  would  venture  to  fay, 
that  if  fuch  an  inflance  were  to  occur  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
himfelf,  as  a Judge,  and  he  fhould  think  it  his  duty  to  refufe  to 
admit  the  man  to  bail,  and  fhould  be  of  opinion  that  it  belonged  to 
the  public  that  the  man  ought  to  remain  in  cuftody,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  do  his  duty,  and  remand  him,  without  the  leaf! 
eonfideration  either  of  the  500I.  penalty,  or  the  other  penal  provi- 
fions  of  the  Statute.  Having  faid  this,  his  Lordfhip  proceeded  to 
confider  the  words  of  the  Amendment  that  had  been  propofed,  and 
declared  he  was  glad  that  the  words  of  it  had  not  been  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord’s  fupplying,  becaufe  he  was  fure  they  were  not 
only  irreconciicable  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord’s  arguments,  but 
fuch  as  conveyed  no  diflinft  or  precife  meaning  whatever.  Had 
thofe,  who  propofed  the  Amendment,  been  fo  good  as  to  have  ex- 
plained what  they  meant,  or  accompanied  the  recital  of  the  wmrds  of 
the  Amendment  with  any  thing  like  a reafon  to  lhew  their  pro- 
priety and  application,  the  Houfe  might  pofiibly  have  known  how 
to  have  treated  them ; as  they  flood  at  prefent  they  were  mere  in- 
fenfible  words,  conveying  no  diflinft  import.  The  words  purported 
to  be  a Refolution  of  that  Houfe,  “ That  an  humble  Addrefs  be 
“ prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  praying 
“ his  Royal  Highnefs  to  take  upon  himfelf,  as  Sole  Regent,  the 
“ adminiflration  of  Executive  Government,  &c.”  He  begged  to 
know  wrhat  the  term  Regent  meant  ? Where  was  he  to  find  it  de- 
Sqed  ? In  what  law-book,  or  what  flatute  ? He  had  heard  of 
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Cujlodes  Rcgnl , of  Lieutenants  for  the  King,  of  Guardians  and  Pro- 
teiors,  and  of  Lords  Juftices  ; but  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  ,office  and  funftions  of  a Regent.  To  what 
end  then  would  it  be  to  addrcfs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon 
himfelf  an  office,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  neither  known  nor 
aicertained  ? But  the  Amendment  attempted  fomething  which  pro- 
bably was  intended  as  a fort  of  definition  of  the  term  Regent,  and 
of  the  nature  of  a Regent’s  office,  by  adding  that  what  the  Prince 
was  to  oe  prayed  to  take  upon  himfelf,  as  Sole  Regent , was  the  ad- 
mimftration  of  executive  Government  y there  again,  however,  the 
expreffion  was  dark  and  equivocal.  What  was  meant  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  P Did  it  mean  the  whole  Royal  Authority  ? Did 
it  mean  the  power  of  legiflation  ? Did  it  mean  all  the  Sovereign’s 
functions,  without  reftriftion  or  limitation  of  any  kind  whatfoever  ? 
If  it  did,  it  ought  to  have  faid  fo  in  exprefs  words  ; and  if  it  had, 
would  any  noble  Lord  have  contended  that  fuch  a broad  degree  of 
authority  as  amounted  to  the  aftual  dethroning  of  his  Majefty,  and 
wrefting  the  feeptre  out  of  his  hand,  ought  to  be  voted  by  that 
Houfe  ? He  begged  their  Lordlhips  conftantly  to  recolleft,  that  in 
the  contemplation  of  law,  the  political  charafter  of  a King  of  Great 
Britain  was  always  whole  and  entire,  and  he  defired  them  at  the 
fame  time  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  King’s  natural  charafter 
was  infeparable  from  his  political  char  after.  It  was,  as  Sir 

Matthew  Hale,  who  had  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
the  debate,  had  well  obferved,  owing  to  this  having  been 
fomewhat  loll  fight  of,  that  fo  many  mifehiefs  had  enfued 
to  this  country.  A King,  though  a minor,  as  had  been  well 
ftated  by  a noble  Marquis,  was  always,  and  in  all  circumftances, 
confidered  as  competent  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority,  though, 
from  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  he  might  not  be  adequate  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  executive  Government,  whence  it  became  neceffary 
to  provide  for  fupplying  that  defeft.  His  Lordlhip  adverted  to  the 
precedent  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
went  through  the  particulars  of  the  Bilhop  of  Durham,  then  Chan* 
cellor,  going  to  the  infant  King,  when  a child  of  nine  months  old 
in  his  cradle,  and  delivering  up  the  Great  Seal,  which  was  immedi- 
ately put  into  the  hands  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  who  went  into 
another  room  and  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a commifiion,  empowering 
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the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  to  call  a Parliament  together,  and  to  a 
variety  of  other  commiffions,  it  being  then  the  cuftom  for  all  com- 
millions  to  ceafe  on  the  demife  of  the  Sovereign,  fo  that  if  the  ftep 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  great  men  of  that  day  had  not  been 
adopted,  there  would  not  have  been  a Magiftrate  in  the  kingdom 
who  could  have  afted.  He  Hated  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
alfembled  by  virtue  of  the  writs  then  iffued,  which  had  been  fent, 
the  writs  for  reprefentatives  of  counties  down  to  the  Sheriffs,  and 
thofe  for  boroughs  to  the  laft  returning  officers.  The  very  ftrft  Bill 
paffed  by  that  Parliament  was  a Bill  of  Indemnity  to  thofe  who  had 
made  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal  as  he  had  deferibed.  He  reafoned  upon 
this  fad,  and  maintained  the  clofe  analogy  that  the  precedent  bore 
to  our  prefent  fituation.  He  juftified  the  taking  the  advice  of  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  the  beft  mode 
of  proceeding.  Of  old,  when  the  number  of  Privy  Counfellors  was 
not  fo  great  as  at  prefent,  and  when  it  was  not  cuftomary  for  his 
Majefty  to  have  thofe  perfons  Members  of  his  Privy  Council  who 
he  never  chofe  to  meet,  in  a dilemma  like  the  prefent,  the  meafures 
to  be  adopted  for  the  public  fafety  might  originate  there  ; and  others 
there  were  who  thought  his  Majefty’s  Cabinet  Council  the  proper 
place  : he  differed  in  refped  to  both.  He  had  heard  indeed  of  fame 
Antiquaries  who  were  of  opinion  that,  upon  fuch  emergencies,  a 
middle  Council  between  the  two,  compofed  of  the  judges  and  the 
King’s  Minifters,  ought  to  be  formed  ; but  the  bell  Council  of  all, 
in  his  judgment,  was  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Nation  ; and  he 
foegged  their  Lordlhips  to  recollect  that  Minifters  had  riff  ed  fome- 
thing  in  fuffering  the  twro  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  affemble  on  the 
expiration  ofthe  proclamation  of  prorogation,  and  without  giving  four 
days  notice  to  any  individual  Member  of  either  Houfe.  It  was  now 
faid,  when  the  Rights  of  the  two  Houfes  to  fupply  the  defeft  in  the 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  were  difeuffed  and  decided,  and  they 
were  called  upon  to  concur  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  rcfolving 
the  means  that  were  to  be  reforted  to  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  two 
Houfes  were  about  to  exercife  the  powers  of  Executive  Government, 
and  to  do  an  aft  of  legiflation.  Had  Minifters  of  themfelves  put 
the  Great  Seal  to  a cominiffion  for  calling  the  two  Houfes  together, 
and  opened  Parliament  in  that  way,  he  was  perfuaded  that  the  charge 
©f  their  being  about  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  Executive  Govern- 
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ment  would  have  been  thundered  in  their  ears  ten  times  more  loudly. 
He  faid  he  would  tell  that  Houfe  what  had  been  his  opinion  when 
the  unfortunate  calamity,  that  had  put  them  under  the  prefent  cir- 
cumflances  of  difficulty,  was  firft  known.  It  was  to  refort  to  the 
grand  Council  of  the  Nation,  and  to  call  upon  them  in  the  face  of 
the  public  to  a£l  upon  their  own  wifdom  and  authority.  With  regard 
to  the  argument  that  political  neceffity  ought  not  to  be  the  ground  of 
a proceeding  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  becaufe  it  was  not  fo  well 
known  as  moral  neceffity,  the  very  reverfe  was  the  fa&  ; political 
neceffity  being  much  better  known  than  any  other  neceffity,  having 
been  repeatedly  made  the  ground  of  the  molt  important  proceedings 
to  be  found  in  their  hiftofy  ; but  it  was  faid,  if,  upon  the  principle 
of  political  neceffity,  they  could  in  any  one  inflance  affume  the 
executive  authority  and  legiffiite,  they  might  carry  that  unconfli- 
tutional  pra&ice  much  further;  fo  far,  indeed,  that  there  was 
no  knowing  to  what  extent  the  do&rine  might  be  carried. 

This  his  Lordffiip  confidered  as  idle  and  abfurd,  fince  the  ne- 
ceffity that  prelfed  went  to  one  point  only,  and  no  further,  viz.  to 
the  paffing  a Bill  to  enable  them  to  appoint  a perfon  Regent,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  define  what  was  meant  by  fuch  appointment, 
and  under  what  fpecific  limitations  the  Regency  was  carried  on. 
That  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  pointed  to  one  perfon  only, 
and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was,  he  admitted,  a circumflance 
highly  fortunate  for  the  county.  No  man  had  a higher  refpedl  for 
the  Prince  than  he  had;  he  vviffied  him  as  well  as  thofe  who  affedted 
to  be  more  mindful  of  his  interells;  but  he  would  not  for  that  reafon 
argue  that  he  pofTefTed  any  inherent  right  to  the  Regency,  or 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir-Apparent  could  ptifTefs  any  fuch 
right.  The  Prince  had  a better  intereft  in  the  Crown  than  he  could 
have  in  the  Regency,  and  it  was  all  their  duties  to  take  care  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Crown  fafe  on  the  head  of  the  Sovereign,  in  order  when 
in  a due  courfe  of  nature  it  ffiould  defeend  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
might  receive  it  folidand  entire,  as  it  had  been  worn  by  his  Majefty 
previous  to  his  prefent  infirmity.  The  joint  interells  of  the  King 
upon  the  Throne,  and  the  Heir-Apparent  who  was  to  fucceed  to 
it,  were,  what  they  were  bound  to  watch  over  and  preferve.  His 
Lordffiip  took  notice  of  the  precedent  of  Edward  the  Second,  who 

had  fled  towards  Ireland,  aiid  was  taken  fomewhere  near  Beau- 
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maris,  and  when  fn  cuftody  as  a prifoner,  was  fcnt  to  by  Mortimer 
and  the  Queen,  who  befought  his  Majefty  to  let  them  hate  the 
Great  Seal  to  ufe  it  ad  cbnjervandum  pacem  regni  et  ad  cxbibttrdtim 
jnJIitLr,  but  when  they  got  it,  they  had  influence  enough  over  the 
imprifoned  King,  to  make  him  on  his  own  part  declare  that  he 
delivered  it  not  merely  ad  confervandum  pacem  Yegni>  et  ad  exhibendum 
iuftitia,  but  pro  gratia , and  it  was  ufed,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  pro  gratia 
with  a witnefs,  for  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  put  the  Great  Seal  to 
writs,  by  the  authority  of  which  they  fold  half  the  demefne  lands  of 
the  Crown.  His  Lordfhip  fpoke  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  terms  of  great  pfaife  ; but  he  faid,  there  might  be 
Heirs- Apparent,  whofe  lives  might  have  afforded  the  twTo  Houfes 
fuffic refit  reafon  for  Letting  them  afide  from  the  Regency  ; he  main- 
tained, therefore,  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  two  Houfes  fhould 
not  abandon  fuch  a power,  nor  under  the  circumflances  of  the  cafe 
avoid  avowing  it  to  be  their  right.  He  obferved,  that  thofe  noble 
Lords,  who  had  talked  of  the  Right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Regency,  had  not  ventured  to  argue  it,  but  had  faid,  as  all  men 
were  agreed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whether  he  had  any  Right  or 
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not,  ought  to  be  the  perfon  appointed  Regent,  the  wifeft  way  would 
be  for  that  Houfe  to  addrefs  him  immediately  to  take  upon  him,  a^ 
foie  Regent,  the  adminiftration  of  the  Executive  Government.  He 
fhewed,  that  were  fuch  advice  fit  to  be  follbwed,  that  even  the  two 
Houfes  would  be  under  the  necefiity  of  legiflating  for  themfelves  ; 
and  yet  the  very  perfons  who  gave  iuch  advice,  upon  arguing  the 
third  proportion,  faid,  if  they  attempted  to  legiflate  in  a lingk 
inftance  of  unavoidable  and  preffing  exigency,  the  ftatute  of  the 
13th  Charles  II.  was  dire&ly  in  their  teeth.  He  agreed  with 
the  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne  as  to  the  conftitutional  importance  of 
the  Crown’s  having  the  power  of  a negative  when  Bills  were  tendered 
for  the  Royal  Affent,  declaring,  that  he  not  only  concurred  en- 
tirely with  the  noble  Marquis  on  that  point,  and  had  thought  him- 
felf  indebted  to  him  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  on  a former  occafion 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  fuch  a power  being  lodged  in  the  Crown, 
but  was  fatisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  fo  far  from  that  being  a 
power  which  no  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  was  likely  to 
exercife,  a day  would  occur  fooner  or  later,  in  which  the  falvation 

ef  the  Conftitution  and  the  Country  might  depend  on  the  Royal 
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exercife  of  that  truly  important  prerogative.  His  Lordfhip  made 
ufe  of  a great  many  other  pertinent  and  cogent  arguments,  to 
prove  that  the  interefts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  bell  ferved 

* 

by  agreeing  to  the  Refolutions,  and  proceeding  to  ground  a Bill 
upon  them,  in  which  the  degree  of  authority,  and  the  nature  of  the 
funttions  to  be  veiled  in  the  perfon  who  was  to  Hand  between  the 
Crown,  and  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  Ihould  be  precifely 
marked  and  afeertained,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  limitations 
which  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  might  require,  and  that  fome  condi- 
tions ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  tender  of  the  office,  no  thinking 
man,  he  was  perfuaded,  would  deny. 

Lord  Lord  Rawdon  defended  the  words  of  his  Motion  from  the  impu* 
Rawdon.  tations  call  on  them  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  juilified  them  on 
the  ground  of  propriety  and  appofitenefs. 

At  half  pall  Twelve  the  Houfe  divided  on  the  Quellion,  That 
the  words  of  the  Refolution  as  originally  moved.  Hand  part  of  the 
the  Quellion, 

Ayes  99.  Noes  66. 

The  fecond  Refolution  was  then  read,  and  the  previous  Quellion 
being  moved,  it  was  determined  in  the  Negative  ; the  Quellion  was 
then  put  upon  the  fecond  Refolution,  and  it  was  Affirmed. 

The  third  Refolution  was  next  read,  and  being  obje&ed  to,  the 
Quellion  was  put,  when  the  Quellion  was  Affirmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Refolutions  was  made  to  the  Houfe  by 
Lord  Onflow,  and  the  fame  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  farther 
coniideration  on  Monday,  to  which  day  the  Houfe  adjourned. 


Friday , January  2,  1789. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Sydney  having  underllood,  'from 
undoubted  authority,  before  the  Houfe  went  to  prayers,  that  the 
indifpofition  of  the  Speaker  would  moll  certainly  prevent  him  from 
attending  his  duty  next  day,  it  was  therefore  to  adjourn  till  Monday 
next. 

As  foon  therefore  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  the  Woolfackr 
and  Lord  Sydney  had  moved  the  Queftion  of  Adjournment, 
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The  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  forward,  and  faid,  he  had  been  in-  Duke  of 
formed  that  the  Speaker’s  indifpofition  was  fuch,  that  it  would  be 
as  much  i'mpoflible  for  him  to  attend  on  Monday  next  as  on  that 
day,  he  therefore  begged  to  be  informed  by  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
fervants  whether  it  was  meant,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  public 
affairs  to  brine:  forward  the  Bill  in  that  Houfe,  which  had  not  the 
illnefs  of  the  Speaker  prevented,  was  to  have  originated  in  the 
other  Houfe. 

* 

Lord  Sydney  faid  the  noble  Duke  had  rather  furprized  him  in  Lord 
what  he  had  afferted  refpedling  the  Speaker’s  illnefs,  who  fo  far  Sydney  * 
From  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Houle  on  Monday  next,  he  had 
learnt,  fince  he  came  down  to  the  Houfe,  was  much  better  than  he  had 
been  the  day  before  ; as  to  what  the  noble  Duke  had  faid  refpedling 
the  other  bufinefs,  it  was  not  in  his  power  at  that  prefent  time  to 
give  an  anfwer. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  faid  a few  words,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Lord 
was  going  to  reply  ; when  the  Lord  Chancellor  obferved  he  would*  Chancellor 
with  his  Grace’s  leave,  put  the  Queftion  of  Adjournment,  and 
afterwards  be  happy  in  having  a conference  with  the  noble  Duke. 

The  Queftion  was  then  put,  and  the  Houfe  adjourned, 

I 
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Tuefday , J an,  21. 

Soon  after  prayers  were  over,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken 
the  Woolfack,  a meffage  was  brought  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Willberforce,  defiring  a conference  with  their  Lordfhips. 

He  then  withdrew,  and  fome  fhort  time  after  the  Gentleman 
Ufher  of  the  Black  Rod  acquainted  the  Houfe,  that  the  Managers 
for  the  Commons  were  attending  without. 

The  Managers  for  the  Lords  were  then  named,  viz.  the  Lord 
Prehdent  of  the  Council,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Chandos, 

Bilhop  of  Salilbury,  Bilhop  of  St.  David’s,  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 

Lord  Sydney,  Lord  Hawlkebury,  Sec.  they  then  went  into  the  Painted 
Chamber,  and  were  met  by  the  Managers  for  the  Commons,  viz. 

Vhe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  William 

E . Wilberforce* 
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Willberforce,  Efq.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Hon.  Henry  Hobart, 
Hon.  D.  Ryder,  J.  P.  Hungerford,  Efq.  lion.  James  Murray,  Sir 
W.  Dolben,  Matthew  Brickdale,  Efq.  Edward  Bearcroft,  Efq. 
Henry  Addington,  Efq. 

As  foon  as  they  were  feated,  Mr.  Willberforce  addreffed  himfelf 
to  the  Lord  I refidcnt,  and  faid,  the  Commons  had  come  to  feverai 
Refolutions,  to  which  they  dcfired  the  concurrence  of  their  Lord- 
fhips. •' 

The  Managers  on  each  fide  then  withdrew,  and  as  foon  as  the 
Lord  Prefident  and  the  other  Lords  returned  to  their  places  in  the 
Hoqfe,  the  Lord  Prelident  acquainted  their  Lordfhips  that  he  had 
received  from  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  feverai  Refolutions, 
which  he  defired  might  be  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  the  fame  having 
been  read,  his  Lordfnip  then  moved,  “ That  this  Houfe  do  on 
“ Thurfday  next  refolvc  itfelf  into  a Committee  on  the  prefent 
“ State  of  the  Nation.’7 

Lord  Raw  don  faid  he  could  fee  no  poffible  reafon  for  the  delay  of 
a day,  and  wiflied  to  put  the  quedion  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  why  it  could  not  be  brought  on  the  next  day  ? 

The  Lord  Prefident  declared  it  was  for  the  fake  of  decency  and 
propriety  that  he  had  propofed  to  bring  on  the  bufinefs  on  Thurfday; 
lie  conceived  it  neceffary  that  one  day  fhould  be  allowed  to  give 
noble  Lords  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  Refolutions,  of  de- 
liberating upon  them,  and  of  forming  a fober  and  ferious  opinion, 
before  they  came  to  give  their  final  vote  on  the  fubjeft.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  highly  proper  that  a day  fhould  be  allowed,  and  if 
any  noble  Lord  had  propofed  even  an  additional  day  for  the  pur- 
pole,  he  knew  of  no  good  argument  that  could  be  offered  againft  it. 

Lord  Rawdon  faid,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord’s  argument  would 
have  had  its  full  weight  had  the  matter  contained  in  the  Refolutions 
been  novel  to  their  Lordfhips ; it  was  however  not  novel,  the  fub- 
jeft  had  been  amply  talked  over  by  their  Lordfhips  ; the  argument 
or  the  noble  Lord’s  confequently  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he  could 
fee  no  reafon  whatever  for  the  delay.  He  did  not  however  mean  t© 
oppole  the  Motion. 

x he  Lord  Chancellor  wifhcd  the  noble  Lord  (Rawdon)  would 
propofe  an  Amendment,  for  that  he  would  not.  He  wifhed  his 
Lordfnip  would  explain  what  he  meant  by  faying  the  fubjeft  had 
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been  amply  talked  over,  and  not  leave  the  piefent  convcrfation  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  on  a future  day,  on  a fuppofition  that  the  fub- 
jed  having  been  amply  talked  over  needed  no  further  difeufiion. 

Lord  Raw  don  wifhed  the  learned  Lord  011  the  Woolfack  had  rofe 

% 

with  that  coolnefs  of  temper  and  candour  of  judgment,  when  he 
called  for  an  explanation,  which  the  occafion  demanded.  His 
Lordfhip  faid  he  hill  continued  to  conceive  that  no  delay  was  ne- 
ceffary  ; he  conceived  fo  on  the  ground  of  their  Lordfhips  being 
fully  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  Refolutions ; the  matter 
was  not  novel,  it  had  amply  been  talked  over  ; but  in  fo  faying,  he 
did  not  mean  to  take  any  advantage,  and  to  preclude  further  dif- 
cuffion  ; he  fincerely  hoped  it  might  again  be  amply  talked  over, 
and  difeuffed  in  every  point,  not  fo  much  to  enable  noble  Lords  to 
form  their  opinions,  which  in  a great  mealure  mull  be  already 
formed,  but  for  the  information  of  the  public,  who  ought  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  every  particular  of  10  important  and  momentous 
a bufinefs. 

The  Queftion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to  ; the  Refolutions 
ordered  to  the  faid  Committee,  and  the  Lords  to  be  fummoned* 


Lord 

Rawdon* 


.iniuimgsuM 

1 Thurfclay , 'January  22. 

As  foon  as  prayers  were  over,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
feated  on  the  Woolfack,  the  Earl  of  Pomfret  took  the  oaths  and  his 
feat. 

The  Arclibifhop  of  Canterbury  moved,  That  the  Lord  Eifhop  of 
Lincoln  be  defired  to  preach  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Weftminfter,  on 
the  30th  of  January. 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned  during  pleafure,  and  being  refumed, 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a Com- 
mittee was  read,  and  the  Queftion  being  put  and  agreed  to, 

i’he  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack,  and  Lord  Walfingham 
went  to  the  Table  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  firft  Refo- 
lution  being  read  by  the  Clerk, 

Lue  Lord  Prejtdent  (Lord  Camden)  rofe  and  addrefted  their  Lord 
Lordfhips  in  a fpeech  of  conliderable  length.  His  Lordfhip  retraced  Frelidenf* 
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the  progrefs  of  the  bufinefs  and  the  caution  that  had  been  exercifed  ; 
the  t\Vo  Houfes  neither  manifefling  precipitation  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  unneceffary  delay  on  the  other.  He  lamented  that  fo  heavy 
and  important  a talk  fhould  have  devolved  on  Miniflers,  and  that  he 
was  chofen  to  open  the  bufinefs  to  their  Lordfhips.  He  explained 
that  their  having  undertaken  it  was  an  unavoidable  a & cf  duty,  and 
reluctantly  as  he  owned  he  flood  up  to  addrefs  their  Lordfhips, 
feeling  from  his  advanced  period  of  life  every  day  flronger  and 
flronger  reafons  to  wifh  to  retire  from  the  hurry  and  buflle  of  bufinefs* 
he  had  the  more  willingly  conferred  to  flate  the  Refolutions  brought 
up  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  explain  their  principles,  as  he 
trufled  it  would  be  the  lafl  ad  of  his  official  political  life.  His 
Lordfhip  then  fhortly  noticed  the  melancholy  circumflance  of  his 
Majefly’s  incapacity,  and  the  undoubted  right  which  had  been  de- 
cided on,  as  refling  with  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  fupply 
the  deficiency,  by  appointing  whom  they  thought  proper,  and  with 
what  power  they  thought  proper,  to  the  exercife  of  the  prefent 
dormant  and  fufpended  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Le- 
gifiature.  PI  is  Lordfhip  fummarily  recapitulated  ail  that  had  paffed 
in  the  previous  debates  on  the  Queflion  of  Right,  declaring  that  the 
queflion  had  been  flarted  irregularly,  and  all  of  a-fudden,  but  that  it 
had  as  fuddenly  difappeared.  Where  the  Claim  of  Right  was  now 
to  be  found  he  knew  not.  Certain  it  was,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
traced  in  the  Proteft  on  their  Lordfhips  Journals.  That  queflion 
being  over,  it  remained  for  him  to  proceed  to  Hate  what  had  paffed 
fincc.  A further  examination  of  his  Majefly’s  Phyficians  had  taken 
place,  which  he  did  not  mean  to  quarrel  with,  or  find  fault  with  the 
principle  on  which  it  originated,  but  it*  had  certainly  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  time.  From  that  examination  his  Majefly’s  illnefs 
appeared  to  be  neither  fatal  nor  incurable  ; on  the  contrary,  it  was 
agreed  by  all  the  Phyficians  that  his  probability  of  cure  was  as  great 
as  ever,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  malady  would  continue  but  for  a 
ffiort  time.  It  was  impoffible  to  afeertain  the  probable  duration  of 
his  Majefly’s  illnefs  ; it  npight  continue  a year,  or  a year  and  a half, 
and  it  might  extend  as  long  as  two  years.  If  it  fhould  continue 
longer,  it  had  been  declared  that  in  all  probability  the  hopes  of  re* 
covery  would  be  confiderably  Ieffened  ; they  were  therefore  to  provide 
the  temporary  means  of  fupplying  the  defe&  in  the  exercife  of  the 
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Royal  Authority,  by  providing  for  the  deficiency  and  for  the  fafety 
of  his  Majefty  on  his  Throne.  The  Refolutions  that  were  to  be 
offered  to  their  Lordfhips,  the  Earl  faid,  were  calculated  for  two 
purpofes  ; they  would  provide  fully  for  the  exereife  of  the  executive 
power  with  vigour  and  effeX,  as  well  as  for  the  fafety  and  refpeX 
that  was  juftly  due  to  the  Sovereign.  His  Lordfhip  faid  he  would 
not  trouble  the  Committee  on  that  part  of  the  Refolutions  which 
gave  the  care  of  the  King's  perfon  to  her  Majelly,  not  conceiving 
that  any  noble  Lord  would  make  the  lead:  objection  to  fuch  a 
meafure  ; elfewhere,  indeed,  reports  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a 
trufl  had  circulated,  and  reflections  had  been  thrown  on  that  Great 
Perfonage,  but  as  he  was  convinced  every  noble  Lord  would  feel  with 
him  that  thofe  reflexions  were  illiberal,  indecent,  and  unnatural,  he 
would  fay  nothing  further  on  the  fubjeX.  The  only  Refolutions  that 
he  expeXed  to  be  objeXed  to,  were,  the  one  for  limiting  his  Royal 
Highnefs  in  the  exereife  of  the  prerogative  of  creating  Peers,  and 
that  of  the  continuance  of  Houfliold  olhces  under  the  direXion  of 
her  Majeity.  His  Lordfhip  entered  into  an  ample  difcuffion  of  the 
propriety  of  thefe  Refolutions,  dating  the  dangers  of  entruding  the 
power  of  creating  Peers  to  any  but  the  Sovereign,  who  having  a 
life-intereft  in  his  government,  was  the  lead  likely  to  injure  it  by 
bedowing  with  too  lavifh  a hand  the  honours  of  the  Peerage  : no 
danger,  he  faid,  could  arife  from  the  fufpenfion,  for  a fhort  time, 
of  that  power,  as  no  merit  need  be  damped,  fince  during  the  Re- 
gency, if  any  one  was  fo  didinguidied  by  his  merits  in  any  depart- 
ment, as  to  be  a worthy  objeX  of  fuch  honour,  he  could  be  made  a 
Peer  by  an  AX  of  Parliament,  figned  by  the  Regent,  as  Sir  John 
Cornwall  was  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  His  Lord- 
fnip  reafoned  much  at  large  on  the  necefdty  of  confining  the  power 
of  creating  Peers  to  the  Crown,  fo  long  as  there  was  a profpeX  of 
his  Majedy’s  recovery ; obferving  that  a certain  quota  of  Peers  to  be 
created  fell  to  the  fhare  and  within  the  compafs  of  each  reign,  and 
that  a prudent  Prince  would  neither  didribute  with  a lavifh  nor  with 
a niggardly  hand,  but  deering  between  the  two  extremes,  would 
preferve  the  happy  medium.  His  Lordfhip  pleafantly  faid,  that 
redraining  the  new  Government  from  making  Peers,  was,  in  efTcX, 
doing  them  fervice,  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation , 
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In  the  courfe  of  his^  argument  on  the  neceffity  of  keeping  the 
right  of  creating  Peers  facred  to  the  Royal  Perfon,  his  Lordfhip 
appealed  to  tue  Lloufe,  whether  in  the  ordinary  cafes  that  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  law  they  did  not  all  know,  that  a tenant  for  life 
had  no  power  to  cut  down  timber,  whereas  a tenant  in  tail  was  in 
law  allow  ed  its  free  exercife.  After  arguing  fhortly  on  the  propri- 
ety of  the  Houfehold  compleatly  refting  in  the  management  cf  her 
hlajeil) , to  enable  her  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  her  truft  ; he  faid, 
the  only  argument  that  was  likely  to  be  urged  againft  it  was,  that 
it  would  create  an  improper  influence,  and  that  the  new  Government 
would  be  unable  to  proceed  in  public  bufinefs,  without  having  the 
patronage  of  thofe  offices,  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  &c.  His 
Loictflnp  trnked  of  petticoat  influence,  and  faid,  the  argument  that 
the  patronage  to  the  Ploufehold  offices  was  abfolutely  neceiTary  to 
the  Regent  s Government,  was  truly  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  for 
would  any  noble  Lord  ferioufly  contend  that  without  fuch  an  in- 
figniflcant  nunibei  Oi  \otes  as  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchambers  votes 
amounted  to,  an  Adminiftration  could  not  proceed  in  public  bufi- 
nefs ? Would  they  lay  that  the  prtronage  of  the  Navy,  of  the 
Army,  of  the  Church,  o:  the  Law,  of  the  C'uftoms  and  of  the  Ex- 
cne,  of  the  Eaft  and  \v  efl  Indies,  and  other  confiderable  patronage 
that  would  be  annexed  to  the  Regency,  would  net  be  fufficient  to 
enable  a new  Adminiftration  to  carry  on  the  Government,  unlefs 
they  alfo  had  the  addition  of  a dozen  more  votes  ? If  their  Ad^ 
miniftration  was  conducted  on  good  and  beneficial  principles  to  the 
country,  no  fuch  vote  would  he  neceffary  ; but  if  on  the  contrary, 
they  purfued  prejudicial  and  bad  meafures,  not  their  votes,  nor  ten 
tunes  the  number,  v’ould  proteeft  them  from  the  voice  and  influence 
of  the  people. 

Pie  deprecated  any  change  in  the  management  of  any  part  of  the 
Houfehold,  not  only  as  highly  difrefpednV!  to  bis  Majefty,  but  dan* 
gerous  ; iince,  if  thofe  whom  his  Majefty  had  appointed  as  the 
heads  of  different  departments  in  his  Houfehold  fhould  be  removed, 
to  make  room  for  others  whole  faces  he  had  never  feen,  nor  ever 
wifhed  to  fee,  it  might  be  the  means  of  an  attempt  to  invade  the 
Royal  chamber,  of  indirectly  taking  poffeffion  of  his  Majefty’^  per- 
fon, and  they  might  fLip  his  palace  cf  every  tiling  valuable,  and 
every  thing  he  held  dear.  Another  argument,  he  obferved,  had 
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been  ufed  againft  entrufting  the  patronage  of  thofe  offices  in  tlie 
Houfehold  with  her  Majefty,  fearing  it  would  be  exercifed  in  favour 
of  a malignant  and  fadious  oppofition.  This,  he  faid,  was  not 
likelv  ; for  no  one  would  believe  that  the  great  and  amiable  Perfon- 
age  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon,  would  per- 
mit .the ' ufe  of  her  power  to  be  exercifed  againft  the  good  govern- 
ment of  her  fon.  It  was  alfo  unlikely  from  another  reafon,  the 
improbability  of  thofe  with  whom  he  aded,  entering  into  an  oppo- 
fition to  the  interefts  of  that  country  they  had  exerted  their  abilities 
to  fupport ; they  would  not  degrade  themfelves  by  forming  an  un- 
principled or  a fadious  oppofition  ; they  had  not,  while  in  office, 
done  any  a d to  forfeit  their  popularity;  they  had  m all  their 
meafures  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fupported  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  ; they  had  exerted  themfelves  fuccefsfully  for  their  interefts  ; 
they  had  been  crowned  with  their  plaudits,  and  in  the  laft  act  v.  eie 
they  exerting  themfelves  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  coned 
not  quit  the  public  fervice  therefore  at  a more  fortunate  moment. 
It  was  then  very  improbable,  that  after  having  been  fo  long  in  pcf- 
feffion  of  popularity,  they  would  deftroy  it  by  entering  into  a ma- 
lignant oppofition,  and  ftiewing  that  they  aded  upon  other  motives 
than  thofe  of  the  public  good.  His  Lordfhip,  after  obferving  that 
his  Majefty’s  Minifters  now  had  no  power,  but  that  Oppofition  had 
all  the  power  that  at  prefent  exifted,  and  after  a few  more  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  propriety  of  the  Reftridions,  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  Refolution  Be  read,  which*being  read  accordingly,,  the 
firft  Refolution  was  put. 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  to  agree  with  the  Re- 
“ folution,  That  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  for  the  exercife  of  the 
“ King’s  Royal  Authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s 
*<  illnefs  in  fuch  a manner,  and  to  fuen  extent,  as  the  piefenc  ca- 
‘4  curaftances  of  the  urgent  concerns  of  the  Nation  appear  to  re- 
“ quire  ; it  is  expedient  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
“ Wales,  being  refident  within  the  realm,  ffiall  be  empowered  to 
“ exercife  and  adminifter  the  Royal  Authority  according  to  the 
<<  laws  and  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  on  tlx 

behalf  of  his  Majefty,  under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  REGENT  of 
*(  the  kingdom,  and  to  ufe,  execute,  and  perform  in  the  name, 

«<  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  all  authorities,  pierogc.ti.x, 
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u atls  of  Government,  and  adminiftration  of  the  fame,  which  be- 
long to  the  King  of  this  Realm,  to  ufe,  execute,  and  perform 
“ according  to  the  law  thereof,  fubjecl  to  fuch  limitations  and 
“ exceptions  as  fhall  be  provided.” 

Lord  fauconberg  rofe  to  exprefs  his  indignation  at  words  that 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  he  underffood  to 
ha\e  f uel,  that  the  votes  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  were  in- 
fignificant,  and  unworthy  of  confideration.  Good  God  ! he  faid, 
was  he  to  hear  in  that  Houfe,  that  becaufe  he  was  a Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  his  vote  was  not  worthy  of  confideration  ? He  trufted 
his  vote  was  as  good  and  as  worthy  of  refpeft,  as  any  noble  Lord's, 
in  chat  Houfe.  LI  1 s Lordfhip  declared,  he  had  been  appointed  a 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  ten  years  ago  ; that  the  late  Lord  Afh«- 
burnham  wrote  to  him,  unsolicited  on  his  part,  intimating  the  ho- 
nour to  which  he  had  been  appointed, ; that  when  he  faw  Lord  Afh, 
burnham,  the  noble  Lord  did  not  take  him  into  a corner  and  fay, 
“ You  are  expended  to  vote  fo  and  fo.”  If  the  noble  Earl  had 
treated  him  in  that  manner,  he  hoped  their  Lordfhips  would  give 
him  credit,  when  he  declared,  he  would  inftantly  have  fpurned  at  the 
proffered  honour.  His  Lordfhip  declared,  he  felt  what  had  been 
that  day  faid,  as  a difgrace  to  the  heir  of  a noble  family,  fome  of 
whom  had  bled  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  It  was  true,  he  had 
given  his  fupport  to  the  prefent  Adminiftration,  but  he  had  given  it 
from  principle  and  honoijr,  and  in  no  other  manner  would  he  ever 
give  his  vote.  He  repeated,  that  the  honour  done  him  by  ap- 
pointing him  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  was 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  his  vote  ; had  any  fuch  condition 
been  propofed,  or  had  he  ever  conceived  that  it  had  been  expelled, 
he  fhould,  in  confequcnce  of  that  office,  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
fupporting  every  Adminiftration,  be  it  what  they  might,  he  affured 
their  .Lordfhips,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  would  never  have  ac* 
cepted  the  office,  but  would  have  rejected  it  with  the  difdain  fo 
unworthy  a propofal  would  juftly  merit  ; he  therefore  trufted  his 
vote  was  of  as  much  importance  as  that  of  any  other  noble 
Lord. 

The  Lord  Prejident  was  extremely  concerned  that  the  noble  Lord 
fhould  have  taken  offence  at  any  thing  that  had  fallen  from  him  ; he 
meant  no  difrefpeft  to  the  noble  Lord  ; he  knew  his  Lordfhip  pof- 
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fo(Ted  too  much  honour,  for  a moment  to  be  influenced  in  his  vote 
bv  the  office  he  held  ; and  he  had  no  fcruple  to  avow,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  fame  of  the  noble  Earl’s  colleagues  : he  did  not  fay  that 
his  or  their  Lordihips  votes  were  fignificant,  or  of  no  confequence  ; 
but  he  had,  in  dating  the  argument  that  was  ufed  elfewhere  againft  her 
M:i ie fly’s  having  the  difpofal  of  thofe  offices,  faid,  that  not  their  votes 
individually  were  infignificant  or  of  no  conlequence,  but  that  the 
difference  in  number,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  votes,  was  infignificant 
to  carry  on  a Government. 

Eord  IVinchelfea  conceived  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  have  Lord 
fpoken,  as  he  had  explained  himfelf,  and  that  no  refleXion  or  dif-^'nc^e^" 
honour  whatever  was  meant  to  be  thrown  on  the  Lords  of  his  Ma- 
jeffy’s  Bedchamber.  All  the  reflexions  that  had  been  fuggefted 
againft  the  Lords  of  his  Majefty’s  Bedchamber  in  any  place,  he 
afcribed  to  party  motives,  and  as  too  contemptible  to  merit  the 
fmalleft  notice. 

The  Bifliop  of  Llandaff  began  with  complimenting  the  noble Bilhop  of 

r n n i rr  -*  r 

Lord,  who  had  fo  juftly  taken  offence  at  an  apparent  attack  cm  the 
Lords  of  his  Majefty’s  Bed-chamber.  He  profeffed  he  had  been 
{hocked  at  hearing  it  faid,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Bed-chamber,  the 
Scotch  Peers,  and  the  Bench  of  Bifhops  were  fo  pliable,  that  they 
were  ready  to  vote  with  any  Adminiftration.  Such  reports  he 
believed  to  be  as  generally  falfe,  as  he  knew  them  to  be  in  the  latter 
inftance  particularly  fo.  He  wi filed  not  to  impute  diflionourable 
motives  to  any  man,  but  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  he  was  then 
exerciling  of  delivering  his  fentiments  plainly  and  explicitly  in  the 
face  of  their  Lordfhips  and  of  the  Public  ? The  Bifliop  then  pro- 
ceeded to  flate  his  arguments  at  large,  and  we  lament  that  the  late 
hour  at  which  the  Houfe  rofe,  will  not  for  the  prelent  allow  us  to 
follow  him  with  that  degree  of  care  and  attention  due  to  fo  excellent 
a compofition.  His  Lordfhip  faid  the  fubjeX  under  their  confidera- 
tion  was  confeffedly  of  the  greateft  importance  ; and  when  he  fpoke 
upon  any  philofophical  or  political  queftions,  he  wifhed  rather  to 
exprefs  diffidence  than  to  dogmatize.  He  declared,  that  their  pro- 
ceedings in  appointing  a Regent,  had  not  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  regular  or  conftituti'onal.  The  only  proper  way,  he  conceived 
of  filling  up  the  third  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  was  not  by  cloathing 
his  Royal  Highnefs  tie  Prince  of  W ales  with  the  whole  of  the  regal 
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power  m the  firfl  inftance,  but  by  giving  him  the  legiflative  power, 
and  having  compleated  the  Legiflature,  by  proceeding  to  pafs  a Bill, 
to  nominate  a Regent,  under  what  Reflridtions  the  Legiflature 
thought  proper.  This,  his  Lordfhip  conceived  to  be  the  method 
Parliament  ought  to  have  followed,  in  appointing  a Regent.  He 
would  beg  leave  to  Rate  a propofition,  in  which  he  hoped  all  their 
Lordfhips  would  concur:  the  propofition  was,  that  as  the  power  to 
the  King  was  originally  delegated  from  the  people,  when  the  King 
was  unable  to  exercife  this  power  it  returned  back  to  the  people 
again  ; fo  that  they  uad  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  might  give  it  to 
any  perfon  they  pleated.  Upon  Rich  a general  principle  as  this,'  the 
determination  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  no  better  right  to  the  Regency  than  any  other  perfon,  might  be 
juflified.  But  he  begged  leave  to  fay,  that  the  principle  contained 
in  this  general  reafoning  was  not  true,  when  applied  to  our 
Government,  becnufe  the  law  had  fpoken  on  the  fubjeft,  and  ex- 
prefsly  faid,  when  the  King  dies,  his  power  does  not  revert  back  to 
the  people,  but  goes  to  the  next  Heir,  who  has  a right  to 
fuccced  to  it.  Although  a great  deal  had  been  faid  about  the  word 
te  Right”  in  thefe  proceedings,  yet  his  Lordfhip  faid  he  did  not 
recoiled  that  any  noble  Lord  had  given  a definition  of  it.  He  faid 
he  fhould  mention  that  of  Grotius,  who  defined  “ a Right”  to  be 
the  morally  pffejfmg  a thing  in  conformity  to  law.  There  was  another 
definition  of  this  word,  by  an  author  of  no  lefs  authority  than  that 
of  Grotius,  which  was,  that  “ a Right”  was  the  morally  pojfejj'-ig  a 
thing  coifjlently  with  law.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  he  fhould  be  glad  to 
hear  of  any  law  that  was  inconfifient  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  being 
R.egent,  or  that  would  be  violated  by  fuch  an  appointment.  A 
kingdom  might  be  compared  to  a private  property,  though  he  by 
no  means  intended  to  infinuate,  that  a King  might  ufe  his  kingdom 
in  the  fame  manner,  or  to  the  fame  purpofes,  as  a private  individual 
could  ufe  his  private  ePiiate  ; yet  they  would  bear  comparifon  in  this 
refped,  if  a man  was  incapacitated  from  ficknefs,  or  otherwife,  for 
the  management  of  his  efiate,  who  was  fo  proper  as  his  eldeR  fon  to 
be  entrufied  with  it,  who  was  one  day  to  fucceed  to  the  whole 
fortune  ? In  like  manner,  in  the  prefent  calamitous  fituation  of  his 
Majefiy,  who,  with  fo  much  propriety,  could  Ripply  the  defedfc  of 
the  Royal  Authority  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  the  natural 
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courfe  of  events,  would  fucceed  to  tlie  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  > 

As  they  meant  to  entruft  his  Royal  Highnefs  with  all  the  regal 
power,  except  what  was  mentioned  in  the  Reftri&ions,  he  could 
conceive  no  realon  whatever,  why  he  fhould  not  he  entrufted  with 
the  whole  of  the  Royal  Authority.  When  he  confidered  the 
public  character  of  thofe  who  propofed  this  plan,  he  could  not  doubt 
but  they  had  proper  grounds  for  their  condudt ; he  hill,  however, 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  faying,  that  he  could  not  perceive  -what 
thofe  grounds  were.  His  Lordfhip  obferved,  that  it  had  been  hated 
that  the  whole  of  the  cafe  was  to  be  found  in  the  precedents.  He 
had  referred  to  them,  and  he  did  not  find  the  precedent  fo  much 
relied  on,  that  of  Henry  VI.  bore  out  the  argument  that  had  been 
grounded  on  it.  Henry  VI.  was  only  a few  months  old,  and  was 
born  and  reigned  in  dark  and  barbarous  times  ; whereas  George  III. 
had  long  reigned  over  a free  and  happy  people,  in  an  enlightened 
age.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  principles  of  the  Conhitution 
were  but  little  underhood  ; in  that  of  George  the  Third  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Conhitution  were  clearly  marked  out  and  afeertained, 
and  well  known  to  all  ranks  of  men  in  this  country.  Much  had 
been  rehed  on  the  argument  that  there  was  no  diftindtion  between  an 
Heir- Apparent  and  an  Heir  Preiumptive.  He  faw  a wide  dihin&ion. 

His  prefent  Majefty  wras  a man  of  middle  age  ; the  Heir-Apparent 
was  a man  of  feven  and  twenty.  Henry  VI.  was  a child  nine  months 
old ; his  uncle,  the  Heir  Preiumptive,  confulerably  advanced  in 
years.  He  laid  he  would  but  kvy  down  this  one  pojlulatum , which 
could  not  be  denied,  that  thefe  four  perfons  would  live  the  ordinary 
period  of  human  life  : this  was  a reafonable  fuppofition.  It  would 
therefore  follow,  that  the  uncle  of  Henry  VI.  could  never  fucceed  ; 
whereas  the  prefent  Prince  of  Wales  muh  fucceed  to  the  Thronej 
and  therefore  the  two  cafes  were  unlike.  He  grounded  a logical 
deduction  on  this  fyllogifm.  As  the  power  of  the  Regent  was  in 
itfclf  weak  and  precarious,  fo  the  whole  of  the  regal  power  was  more 
neceffary  to  him  than  even  to  a King.  It  was  undoubtedly  neceffary 
in  all  its  extent  to  a Kino*,  or  if  it  was  not,  he  held  and  exercifcd 
fome  degree  of  power  that  was  inifchievoiis.  But  this  the  King 
neither  did,  nor  was  permitted  to  do  by  the  Conflitution.  The  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  was  a limited  Monarchy, ' and  the  King  did 
not  act  injuria  liccntuc , like  the  defpots  on  the  continent,  who  fet  no 
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limits  to  their  authority*  and  often  exercifed  it  for  the  moil  cruel 
and  oppreffive  purpofes.  He  contended  in  particular,  that  the 
power  of  creating  Peers  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  Prince  in 
order  to  lie  dormant. 

With  refpecl  to  his  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  he  conceived  the  greateft 
part  of  it  to  be  ufelefs.  Our  feelings,  however,  frequently  got  the 
better  of  our  fober  judgment,  and  this,  he  faid,  was  the  cafe  at  pre- 
fent  ; for,  although  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  eftablilhment  was  in 
a great  meafure  ufelefs,  yet  he  orvned  he  fhould  not  at  prefent  like 
to  lee  the  olhee  annihilated ; and  that  their  unhappy  Sovereign, 
‘•upon  his  recovery,  might  have  reafon  to  complain  that  they  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  hour  of  his  diftrefs  to  ftnp  him  of  Jus 
domeftics.  I his  he  could  not  approve  of,  loaded  even  as  the 
natron  was  with  taxes.  But  he  faw  no  end  to  thefe  limitations ; for 
upon  the  fame  principle  that  they  were  made,  they  might  make 
others,  and  even  annihilate  the  whole  regal  power.  That  his 
Majefty’s  Mouiehold  was  necelfary  to  a King  he  entertained  not  a 
fliadovv  °1  doubt ; for  fubordination  was  abfolutely  necelfary  to  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  every  community ; and  thofe  external  enfigns 
ol  royalty,  which  all  ranks  were  capable  of  perceiving,  and  were 
deeply  imprefted  by,  were  of  no  frnall  importance  for  attaining  this 
deiireable  end.  If  this  power  was  necelfary  to  a King,  then  ought 
it  not  to  be  transferred  to  a Regent  ? The  prefent  fubjedt  was  not  a 
party  queftion.  If  it  were  he  would  fay,  non  agitur  de  publico  com- 
vwdof  fed  uirum  Cafar  aut  Pompeius  pojfideat  rempublican  ; die  crgoi 
Cato , quid  tibi  refert  ifla  contentio  ? It  was  not  whether  this  man  nor 
that  man  fhould  be  Mmifter,  but  what  was  moll  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  and  agreeable  to  the  Conftitution.  If  it  fhould  be  faid, 
certain  powers  were  withheld  from  the  Prince  becaufe  it  would  have 
been  unlafe  to  have  entrulled  them  with  him,  this  was  at  once  con- 
foiling  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  office.  But  if  he  was  to  be  trufted 
with  thofe  powers  that  were  now  intended  to  be  committed  to  him, 
he  faw  no  reafon  why  he  fhould  not  be  en trufted  with  the  whole  of 

j 

the  regal  power.  A venerable  common  lawyer  had  deferibed  two 
bodies  as  conftituting  the  perfon  of  a King,  a natural  body,  that  was 
fubjeft  to  paffions,  and  a political  body  that  was  free  from  paffion, 
and  immortal.  The  natural  demife  of  the  King  by  death  was  the 
ftparation  of  thefe  two  bodies  from  each  other;  and  he  contended 
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from  analogy,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  although  the  political' 
capacity  of  the  King  remained  entire,  his  natural  capacity  was  gone, 
and  that  there  was  a temporary  political  demife.  But  although  the 
Prince  had  no  ftrid  right  to  fucceed  to  the  regal  power  during  the 
incapacity  of  his  father,  becaufe  there  was  no  law  that  exprefsly  faid 
fo  ; yet  from  analogy  he  had  fuch  a claim  as  he  could  not  be  dwelled 
of,  but  for  reafons  which  would  juftify  his  being  excluded  from  the 
Throne.  He  faid,  if  there  was,  any  weaknefs  in  the  reafoning  of 
this  venerable  common  lawyer,  it  was,  that  the  cafe  he  probably  had 
under  con  fide  ration  (for  hfe  was  not  certain)  was  a natural  demife, 
but  ftill  it  applied  llrongly  to  the  prefent  cafe* 

It  had  been  urged  by  a noble  and  learned  Lord  who  firft  fpoke, 
that  unlefs  thefe  Rellri&ions  had  been  impofed  upon  the  Prince,  his 
Majefty,  when  he  recovered,  and  came  down  to  that  Houle,  might 
fee  faces  which  were  new  to  him,  probably  fuch  as  he  would  not 
like  to  fee,  and  that  he  might  find  himfelf  furrounded  by  his 
enemies.  His  Lordlhip  faid,  he  did  not  wilh  to  ufe  any  afperity  of 
exprefiion,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  this  was  highly  illiberal, 
for  he  was  fure  the  King  had  no  enemies.  It  was  paying  but  a poor 
compliment  to  the  two  great  Perfonages.  fie  was  certain  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  have  no  friends  but  thofe  of  his  family,  and 
of  the  Conllitution  ; and  he  was  as  certain,  that  his  Majefty  would 
not  be  offended  in  feeing  thofe  men  in  that  Houfe.  He  faid  he  was 
fenfible  that  friendfhip  could  only  fubfift  among  equals ; it  w as  a 
maxim  he  had  learnt  at  fchool,  and  therefore  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  a friend  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  : but  he  confidered  himfelf  as  a 
friend  to  the  whole  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  becaufe  they  had  been 
friends  to  the  Conllitution  of  this  Country,  and  had  maintained  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  He  faid,  he  believed  no  man  in 
that  Houfe  uttered  any  propofition  which  he  did  not  believe.  He 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  fubmit  thefe  obfervations  to  their  Lordfhipr, 
as  fober  enquiries  after  truth.  He  concluded  with  giving  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Piince  of  Wales 
ought  to  be  entrufted  with  all  the  regal  powers. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  fpecch  the  Biihop,  amidft  a variety  of  other 

points,  Hated  that  his  enemies,  he  well  knew,  had  reported  him  to 

be  a favourer  of  republican  principles.  They  might  poffibly  le-ize 

•n  this  occafion  to  charge  him  with  being  an  advocate  dor  preroga* 
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ti\c,  but  he  was  neither  a friend  to  republican  nor  prerogative  prin- 
ciples, neither  to  an  Ariftocracy,  nor  a Democracy,  but  to  that  juft 
equilibrium  of  the  three  powers,  which  formed  that  excellent 
fabrick,  the  Britifli  Conftitution. 

Sandwich.  ^01cl  hud,  he  might  well  feel  alarmed  at  rifing  after  fo 

able  and  fo  eloquent  a Speaker  as  the  noble  and  learned  Prelate,  but 
he  wifhed  to  prevent  a fourth  Eflate  being  introduced  into  the. 
Conftitution,  and,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Prelate  had  not  moved 
any  amendment,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  one. 
liis  Lordlhip  went  through  all  the  various  arguments  that  had  been 
advanced  in  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  againll  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Regent,  and  introduced  feveral  pertinent  obfervations 
m reply  to  Lord  Camden’s  argument,  among  others,  obferving  that 
the  cafe  was  not  that  of  buffering  a tenant  in  tail  to  cut  down  timber, 
but  to  plant  a tree  on  the  family  eflate.  He  fpoke  of  the  injury  that 
mufl  remit  to  the  empire,  and  the  damp  that  would  be  call  on  the 
ardoui  of  public  fpirit,  by  refraining  the  Regent  from  conferring  the 
honour  of  Peerage  on  meritorious  perfons  ; he  afked  whether  it  was 
likely,  when  his  Majefly  fhould  recover,  that  he  would  feel  uneafy 
at  feeing  the  mofl  deferving  fea  officer,  who  had  done  as  much 
fervice  to  his  country  as  ever  had  been  done  by  an  officer  fince  a 
ffiip  had  worn  a peirant,  the  gallant  Lord  Rodney,  feated  on  the 
ducal  bench  : lie  reprobated  the  condudl  of  Miniflers  in  deferting 
fuch  a man,  and  fullering  to  link  ahnoft  into  the  earth.  Lie  fpoke 
of  his  Majefly  s filiation  as  by  no  means  fuch  as  to  warrant  fanguine 
expectations,  obferving  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  had  learnt 
the  bitter  leffon  of  fad  experience.  He  mentioned  the  Refolution 
agitated  fome  years  fince,  that  the  Power  of  the  Crown  had  in- 
creafed,  was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  diminifhed,  declaring  that 
he  had  voted  againll  the  maxim,  being  convinced  of  the  contrary ; 
but  that  now  thofe  who  had  voted  with  him  againll  the  Refolution, 
were  for  diminiffiing  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  His  Lordlhip 
added  a variety  of  other  arguments  and  obfervations,  and  concluded 
with  moving  to  add  to  the  motion,  by  way  of  amendment,  the 
words,  “ for  a time  to  be  limited.” 

The  firfl  Refolution  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  fecond  being 
read,  “ That  his  Royal  Highnefs  fhould  not  have  the  power...  of, 
creating  any  Peers, except  the  fons  of  his  Majefly,  having  attained 
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tlie  Full  age  of  twenty-one  years,”  the  qu  eft  ion  was  put  on  Lord 
Sandwich’s  Amendment,  “ for  a time  to  be  limited.” 

Lord  Svdnev  oppofed  the  Amendment,  upon  the  ground  of  the  Lord 
absolute  impofiibihty  under  the  circumhunces  of  his  IVlajciiy  s lllncis 
ct  fixing  anv  time  £ in  what  a difagreeable  dilemma  would  not  the 
Houfe  be  involved,  alked  his  Lordlhip,  fhould  tliey  agree  to  limit 
the  Reftriclions  to  fix  or  twelve  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
his  Majefty,  though  he  might  not  be  recovered,  might  be  on  the 
' point  of  perfect  recovery  ! His  Lordlhip  contended  that  moving  the 
Amendment  was  a tacit  admifiion  of  the  propriety  of  the  Re- 
ft riAions. 

Earl  Carlyle  was  again  ft  the  whole  of  the  Rellri&ions,  which  Earl 
went,  he  faid,  to  create  a weak  Government,  and  a ftrong  Oppoh* 
tion.  He  fupported  the  Amendment,  wiihing  that  fome  part  of 
the  evil  of  the  Rellri&ions  might  be  done  »away  by  their  being 
limited,  but  he  would  not  allow  that  therefore  the  Rcilri&io'n  ought 
to  pafs.  He  fpoke  fhortly  on  the  injuftice  of  fufpending  the  pre- 
rogative of  creating  Peers ; and  noticing  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl,  of  the  Parliament  bringing  in  a Rill  for  cre- 
ating a Peer,  declared  a remedy  of  that  fort  to  be  much  worfe 
than  the  difeafe,  and  in  his  opinion  highly  imconftitutional.  The 
dodtrine  of  the  two  Houfes  having  the  power  of  creating  Peers, 
being  held  by  fo  great  a chara&er  as  the  noble  and  learned  Earl? 
wras,  lie  faid,  fo  contrary  to  every  thing  that  he  had  hitherto  un- 
derftood  of  the  principles  of  the  Conilitution,  that  he  called  on  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  for  an  explanation. 

The  Lord  Prejident  faid,  the  noble  Lord  had  mifconceived  him  ; Lord 
he  did  not  fay  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  could  create  a Peer,  ieiten 
but  that  the  Parliament  could. 

Lord  Carlijle  was  dill  difiatisfied  ; he  confidcred  the  explanation  Lord 
to  be  equally  unconflitutional  with  the  original  adertion.  Carlifle, 

The  Earl  of  Derby  argued  agaiad  the  Reftrictions,  and  combated  Earl  of 
feveral  of  the  pofitions  of  the  Lord  Prefident.  In  particular  he  alked 
whence  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  derived  his  information  that  the 
prefent  Miniders  were  to  go  out,  and  a new  Adminiltration  to  be 
formed  ? He  conceived,  he  mud  have  inferred  it  from  a confciouf- 
nefs  that  the  prefent  Adminiltration  had  treated  the  Prince  of  Wales 
fo  ill,  as  to  fed  themfdves  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  His  Lord- 
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flup  lepiobated  the  idea  of  the  other  Houfe  having  any  participa** 
tioft  in  the  creation  of  Peerages,  as  in  the  higheft  degree  uncon- 
ilitntional ; when  he  faid  this,  he  declared  it  was  well  known  he  was 
partial  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legiflature  ; becaufe,  being  the 
popular  eftate  of  the  realm,  from  the  circumftance  of  the  Membeis 
of  that  Home  being  liable  to  be  frequently  fent  back  to  their  confti- 
tuents,  they  were  mod  likely  to  fpeak  the  real  fentiments  of  the 
people  at  large,  who,  in  a Government  conftituted  as  ours  was, 
deferred  every  poflible  degree  of  refpeft  and  attention. 

Earl  Fltz<zviiham  rofe,  and  reprobated  the  doctrines  that  had  been 
advanced  in  the  courfe  of  the  feveral  difcufllons  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Regency,  as  tending  more  and  more  to 
reduce  the  Conilitution  from  the  principles  of  a limited  Monarchy, 
and  change  it  to  the  principles  of  a Republic.  His  Lordfhip  in 
particular  complained  of  what  they  had  that  day  heard  from  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majefty’s  Council,  who  had  Hated  in 
argument,  that  no  evil  could  refult  from  palling  the  Reftriftion, 
di fabling  the  Regent  from  creating  a Peerage,  becaufe  that  the  two 
Ploufes  of  Parliament  could  in  effeft  grant  a Peerage,  where  the 
cafe  ftiould  be  of  a nature  to  render  fuch  a difpenfmg  of  the  honour 
of  nobility  not  only  proper  but  neceflary.  His  Lordfhip  charged 
this  fettlement  as  in  the  higheft  degree  unconftitutional,  and  faid,  he 
ftiould  in  confequence  think  it  his  indifpenfible  duty  to  come  forward 
with  a declaration,  condemning  all  fuch  doftrines  as  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution  ; and  he  would  do  it  the 
very  tirft  opportunity,  the  next  day,  if  it  . fhould  be  vacant,  of 
which  he  defired  their  Lordfhips  to  take  notice. 

The  Lord  Prefident  rofe  again,  and  after  obferving  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  only  vote  a truifm , if  he  had  kept  his  word,  reflated 
what  he  had  faid,  inftancing  the  precedent  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  of  the  Aft  of  Parliament  paffed  to  ennoble  Sir  John 
Cornwall.  He  faid,  a variet)r  of  inftances  could  be  given,  of  Peerages 
fo  granted  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  that  a Peerage  fo 
created,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  worfe  for  it. 

Earl  Fitz'ivilliarn  declared  he  was  confirmed  in  the  neceftity  of 
coming  forward  with  the  declaration  he  had  intimated,  his  intention 
of  fubmitting  to  their  Lordfhips  fervice,  his  apprehenfions  of  what 
he  before  much  doubted  whether  he  had  heard  correftly,  were  afeer- 
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tained  by  the  noble  and  learned  Earl’s  having  reaflerted  the  repub* 
lican  do&rine  he  had  before  advanced,  and  maintained  that  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  was  not  an  unlit  channel  to  canvafs  for  a 

Peerage. 

The  Lord  Pnfulcnt  defired,  that  if  he  had  loofely  Rated  any  Lord 
point  relative  to  the  fource  of  honours,  fuch  as  a Creation  to  the  ^ 1 Tidc-nt. 
Peerage,  that  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  any  inadvertent 
lapfus  lingua  that  might  have  efcaped  him.  No  man  was  more 
convinced  than  he  was,  that  the  Crown,  and  its  fpontaneous  will, 
was  the  conRitutional  fource  of  Peerage.  In  the  inflance  he  had 
Rated,  the  fail  was  as  he  had  deferibed  it ; during  the  minority  of 
Plenry  the  Vlth,  Sir  John  Cornwall  had  been  ennobled,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  A£l  paffed  to  enable  the  Regent  to  grant  the  honour. 

His  LordRiip  faid,  an  abundant  variety  of  Peerages  fo  created  might 
be  adduced,  and  furely  an  honour  fo  conferred,  whether  by  the 
Crown,  or  the  perfon  exercifing  the  Royal  Authority  in  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  was  not  the  worfe  for  the  previous  advice  and  confent  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

Earl  Fit^nvilliam  faid,  nvorfe  and  worfe  ! He  was  certainly  fpeaking  Earl 
in  a Republic,  and  not  in  a limited  Monarchy.  The  noble  and  j-am 
learned  Earl  he  had  firR  underRood  to  mean,  that  the  honour  in 
queRion  had  been  beRowed  in  confequence  of  a regular  Adi  of  Par- 
liament, but  he  now  learnt  that  it  was  merely  at  the  inRance  of  the 
two  Ploufes  of  Parliament.  Pie  was  more  than  ever,  therefore, 
confirmed  in  the  neceflity  of  coming  forward  with  his  propofed 
declaration,  and  he  Riould  feel  for  the  ConRitution,  if  their  Lord- 
Riips  did  not  lend  him  their  ready  concurrence  when  he  did  bring  it 
forward.  His  LordRiip  faid,  a confirmation  of  the  neceflity  of  his 
bringing  forward  the  declaration  he  propofed,  was  a noble  Lord’s 
having  lately  Rood  up  and  avowed,  that  the  proceedings  going  on 
were  intended  to  delude  and  throw  duR  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  Lord  Prrftdent  again  repeated  his  acquiefcence  in  that  Lord 
do&rine,  which  no  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  ConRitution  P^deiu* 
could  obje£l  to,  viz.  that  honours  and  rewards  were  derivable  from 
the  fpontaneous  will  of  the  Crown,  and  that  only.  He  was,  he  faid, 
as  much  an  enemy  to*  Republican  principles  as  the  noble  Earl.  He 
bad  never  meant  to  inflnuate,  that  the  Peerage  could  fairly  and  conRi- 
tutionallv  originate  in  a proceeding  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
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at  their  own  inflance,  but  at  the  indance  of  the  Regent,  intimated 
through  the  medium  of  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  in  fuper- 
addition  to  the  will  of  the  Regent  having  the  fandtion  of  their 
advice. 

Lord  Lord  Portchejler  charged  the  Lord  Prefident  with  having  faid, 
Portcheflerthat  the  creation  of  Peers  depended  on  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  a docfrine  highly  unconditional ! 

Lord  The  Lord  Prefident  denied  that  he  had  faid  a fyllable  that  came 
Prelident.  near  t}ie  J^ea  dated  by  the  noble  Lord  ; he  had  not  talked  at  all  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houfes,  but  of  an  adl  having  paded  at 
the  immediate  indance  of  the  Regent,  fignided  exprefsly  to  be  fuch, 
which  authorized  the  ennobling  Sir  John  Cornwall.  He  repeated  it, 
that  abundant  indances  of  Peerages  created  by  Parliament  could  be 
adduced,  but  deiired,  ifbyanyloofe  and  unguarded  exprefiion,  he 
had  been  underdood  to  intimate,  that  it  was  his  opinion  the  honour 
of  the  Peerage  could  originate  in  any  other  fouree  than  the  pure, 
fpontaneous  will  of  the  Crown,  or  the  perfon  exer  riling  the  Royal 
Authority,  he  might  dand  corrected,  and  be  conlidered  as  having 
withdrawn  any  fuch  exprefiion. 

Lord  Lord  Portchcfer  role  again,  and  with  great  warmth  imputed  the 
Poi  tclu  dcr  dangeroUS  dodfrmes  broached  that  day,  and  all  the  unconditutional 
opinions  advanced  one  after  the  other  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
imprudence  of  the  Houfes  not  having  in  the  di  d indance  purfued  the 
plain  diredt  and  obvious  line  of  their  duty,  that  of  declaring  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  and  by  that  means 
preventing  all  that  delay  that  had  led  to  accumulated  difficulty  and 
danger.  His  Lordlhip  denied  that  the  prefent  Minidcrs  were  or 
ought  to  be  conlidered  as  Miniders,  they  were  the  late  Servants  of 
the  Crown,  and  at  prefent  were  Ufurpers , who  had  arrogated  to 
themfelves  offices,  which  they  had  no  right  to  hold,  and  clinging  to 
office  to  the  lad  moment,  continued  in  the  exercife  of  authority, 
after  their  trud  and  powers  were  at  an  end  ; their  only  objedt,  he 
faid,  conld  be  to  fhare  the  fpoils  of  Government  by  providing  places, 

penfions,  finecures,  &c.  for  their  friends  and  adherents 

Lord  Lord  Qjuorne  (the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen)  called  the  noble  Lord 
Qiboinc.  t0  order.  His  Lordlhip  faid,  he  was  fiire  the  noble  Lord  would 
forgive  him  for  his  interruption,  fince  it  would  afiord  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recolledling  himfelf,  and  he  was  perfuaded,  that  w hen  lie 
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became  cool,  he  would  feed  the  injudice  of  applying  fuch  a term  as 
Usurpers  to  thofe  who  certainly  could  not,  under  the  prefent  circum- 
dances,  be  deemed  Mmifters,  but  who  neverthelefs  were ' under  the 
neceffity  on  a principle  of  duty  and  honour,  obvious  to  the  Under- 
Handing  of  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  not  to  leave  their  offices  till 

o \ * 

fuch  ineafures  had  been  taken  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  ffiould  render  it  fafe  for  the  public  that  they  ffiould  quit 
their  very  difagreeable  fituations,  and  embrace  others  of  greater  eafe, 
fecurity,  and  comfort.  The  talk  of  propofing  the  meafures  neceflary 
to  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  arduous  crifis  had  devolved  on  thofe  who 
had  the  honour  to  ferve  his  Majefty,  at  the  time  that  he  had  been 
feized  with  his  illnefs,  and  furely  it  was  no  very  enviable  talk  ; the 
noble  Lord,  therefore,  he  truded,  would  fuffer  them  to  proceed  in 
the  difeharge  of  their  duty,  relying  as  he  might  fafely  do,  that  they 
were  as  anxious  to  retire,  as  he  could  wifh  them,  from  the  irkfome 
fituation  in  which  they  then  felt  themfelves  placed.  The  noble 
Lord  had  thought  proper  to  impute  to  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  at 

the  head  of  his  Majedv’s  Councils 

Lord  Portchejicr  rofe  haftily,  and  faid,  what  the  noble  Lord  was  Lord 
then  faying  was  not  to  order ; his  Lordffiip  therefore  refumed  his  Portcheftef 
lall  fpeech,  and  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  monftrous  evils  that  had 
followed  from  the  delay  that  the  late  fervants  of  the  Crown  had  been 
guilty  of.  Among  other  enormities,  he  dated  that  no  longer  fince 
than  Monday  lad,  two  men  had  been  butchered  by  a public  execution, 
at  a time  when,  from  there  not  exiding  a Government,  the  door  of 
mercy  was  barred  to  them.  Thefe  unfortunate  convi&s  therefore 
had  been  deprived  of  the  fair  chance,  (of  which  every  other  convidl 
during  the  exidence  of  an  a&ual  Government  enjoyed),  the  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  to  obtain  either  a 
temporary  refpite,  or  a final  reprieve.  Another  circumdance  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  his  Lorddiip  faid,  had  occurred  in  Scotland,  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  which,  as  he  had  been  informed  of  them,  (for  he  knew 
them  not  from  his  own  knowledge),  made  his  heart  bleed  at  their 
recolleftion.  He  had  heard  two  men  had  been  executed  there,  after 
it  had  been  intimated  to  the  late  fervants  of  the  Crown,  that  one  of 
the  witnedes  againd  them  on  their  trial,  was  believed  on  no  light 
authority  to  have  been  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  charged  upon 
one  of  the  unhappy  men  convifbed,  and  who  had  fince  fuffered. 
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His  Lordfhip  enlarged  on  thefe  fads,  and  admitted  that  he  fpoke 
with  warmth,  the  fubjed  being  of  a nature  which  he  freely  confeffed 
roufed  his  feelings  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  argue  coldly. 

Lord  Sydney  urged  the  injuftice  of  any  charge  being  made  againft 
his  Majeity’s  Servants  in  fo  fudden  a manner  and  of  fo  extremely 
delicate  a nature,  without  its  being  reduced  to  fuch  a fhape  and 
form  as  fhould  admit  of  the  parties  charged  making  a regular 
defence.  With  regard  to  the  perfons  executed  in  Scotland,  though 
he  fpoke  wholly  unprepared,  he  believed,  he  fhould  be  able  to  flate 
the  fads  correctly.  The  two  perfons  were  convided  after  a full  and 
foleinn  trial ; applications  had  afterwards  been  made  to  Government, 
dating,  that  a witnefs  on  one  of  the  trials  was  charged  by  the  convid 
with  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime  alledged  againft  him,  and  of  the 
perpetration  of  which  he  had  been  convicted  ; repeated  arrefls  of 
execution  had  been  fent  down,  and  lince  the  trial  of  the  witnefs  in 
queftion,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland  had  fignified 
to  Government  their  clear  and  thorough  convidion,  that  the  perfons 
under  fentence  were  beyond  all  queftion  guilty  of  the  crimes  of 
which  they  had  been  convided,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  had  in 
confequence  taken  place.  With  regard  to  the  execution  in  London, 
they  were  two  perfons  convidted  of  murder,  who  were,  by  the 
authority  of  a fpecial  ftatute,  obliged  to  be  executed  within  a 
fpecified  period  of  time,  unlefs  fome  circumftances  had  been  fignified 
to  have  come  out  on  their  trial  to  make  the  interpolation  of  the  Royal 
clemency  neceffary.  If,  however,  his  Lordfhip  had  any  charge  to 
make  againft  thofe  who  had  the  honour  to  ferve  his  Majefty,  it 
behoved  the  noble  Lord  in  candour  and  fairnefs  to  give  regular 
notice  of  his  intention,  in  order  to  enable  thofe  accufed  to  prepare 


for  their  defence. 

Lord  Lord  Portchcjler  declared  he  perfifted  in  his  aftertion,  but  that  he 
Porchefter  mcant  n0  charge  againft  Minifters ; he  had  merely  imputed  the 
melancholy  fads  that  he  had  mentioned,  to  the  delay  that  had  taken 
place,  and  he  repeated  his  words,  that  the  convicts  executed  had, 
been  butchered,  having  been  debarred  the  opportunity  of  applying 
bv  petition  or  otherwife  for  that  mercy,  which  had  there  been  an 
editing  government,  there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  of  their 
applying  for.  His  Lordfhip  quoted  Judge  Blackftone’s  Com- 

inentaries,  in  which  venerable  author  flutes,  that  fo  tender  and 
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humane  is  the  criminal  law  of  England,  that  if  a convift,  after  re- 
ceiving judgment,  lofes  his  fenfes,  it  is  ufual  to  flay  the  execution, 
from  the  idea  that  if  the  prifoner  had  retained  his  fanity  of  min'd, 
he  might  pofiibly  have  fuggefted  fome  plea  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
have  induced  Government  to  have  mitigated  the  feverity  of  his 
fentence. 

Lord  Sydney  faid,  God  forgive  him  ! but  he  had  thought,  when  Lord 
he  had  heard  his  Majefty’s  fervants  charged  with  being  Ufurpers?  • 

and  that  they  {laid  in  office  merely  to  (hare  the  fpoils  of  Govern- 
ment, and  provide  places,  penfions,  See.  for  their  friends  and  ad- 
herents, that  fomfthing  like  a charge  had  been  made  againfl  them. 

Lord  Portchejler  again  infilled  upon  it,  that  what  he  had  faid  was 
no  charge  againfl  his  Majefty’s  fervants.  He  had  urged  it  as  an 
argument  to  prove  the  fatal  confequences  refulting  from  the  delay 
that  had  taken  place  in  making  the  Legiflature  complete,  and  as 
one  of  the  mod  prominent  of  thofe  evil  confequences  he  fhould  per- 
fift  in  maintaining  it  to  be,  fince  the  perform  executed,  though  perhaps 
all. guilty  of  the  crimes  alledged  againfl  them;  to  the  utmofl  extent 
of  thofe  crimes,  had  certainly  been  excuted  without  having  an  op- 
portunity of  appealing  by  various  means,  to  the  conflitutional  foun- 
tain of  mercy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  coijvi&s  had  been  ena- 
bled to  appeal. 

J A T • 

Lord  Kenyon  declared,  he  could  not  fit  ft  ill  and  hear  a charge  of  K 
fb  ferious  a nature,  urged  with  fo  much  warmth  and  vehemence, 
againfl  a Judge.  If  the  fact  were  true  that  the  noble  Lord  alledged, 
it  muit  have  been  owing  to  the  criminal  negledl  of  one  of  the  Judges; 
he  had  hoped  therefore,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  fat 
near  the  noble  Lord  who  had  made  the  charge,  as  he  had  been  fo 
much  longer  a Judge  than  he  had,  and  poffibly  might  have  known 
the  fadt  in  queftion  as  far  as  referred  to  the  London  execution, 
would  have  rifen  and  fet  the  noble  Lord  right.  His  Lordfhip 
ftated,  that  if  on  the  trial  of  a perfon  convidled  of  a capital  crime, 
circumflances  came  out  on  the  trial,  that  warranted  the  Judge  to  ^ 
fuppofe  the  convidlion  was  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  it  was 
his  duty  to  refpite  the  convi£l ; that  this  had  been  done  from  time 
to  time,  and,  he  might  fay,  from  year  to  year.  If,  therefore,  any 
favourable  circumflances  had  come  out  on  the  trial  of  the  two  per- 
form executed  on  Monday  lafl,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Judge  who 
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tried  the  criminals  to  have  refpited  them  ; and  if  he  had  negle&ed 
this  high  duty,  the  men  had  not  been  butchered,  but  murdered , which 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  a much  higher  offence,  and  the 
Judge  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  an  ad  of  criminal  negledt,  in- 
flead  of  being  fuffered  go  in  Hate  to  Weftminfler  Hail  the  next 
morning,  ought  to  be  feized  in  his  furr  robes,  dragged  from 
the  feat  of  juftice,  and  hurried  to  that  dungeon,  in  which  the  two 
unfortunate  fufferets  had  lingered  their  laft  hours  of  exigence.  Kis 
Lordfliip  for  this  reafon  called  upon  the  noble  Lord  to  make  good 
his  charge,  to  put  the  parties  ageufed,  whoever  they  might  be, 
(for  he  declared  he  knew  not  who  was  the  Judg§  in  queliion  upon 
their  trials),  and  bring  the  guilty  perfons  to  that  condign  punilhment, 
which,  if  the  charge  were  true,  they  moll  undoubtedly  merited.  His 
Lordfhip  apologized  to  the  Iioufe  for  having  thus  fuddenly  in- 
truded himfelf  upon  them,  but  declared,  that  he  lliould  have  held  it 
criminal  to  have  fat  iilent,  when  fuch  a charge  was  made  upon  a 
Judge,  and  he  had  been  in  hopes  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord* 
to  whom  he  had  before  alluded,  and  who  at  all  times  fpoke  with  fo 
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much  more  authority  than  he  could  pretend  to  do  in  that  Houfe, 
would  have  rifen  and  fared  him  the  trouble  that  lie  had  felt  himfelf 
obliged  to  give  their  Lurdfhips, 

Lo-d  Lord  Portrhefier  declared,  he  Hill  peril  (led  in  what  he  nad  faid, 
but  denied  that  he  either  had  made,  or  had  meant,  to  urge  any 
charge  againfc  a Judge.  He  had  not  known  when  he  firft  fpoke 
who  was  the  Judge,  who  tried  the  criminals  convicted  at  the  Odd 
Eailey.  He  had  that  moment  learnt  that  the  Judge  was  his  own  re- 
lation, and  a man  for  whom  he  entertained  a fincere  refped ; but 
that  altered  not  the  truth.  He  had  mentioned  the  lads  to  which  ne 
had  alluded,  as  proofs  of  the  various  evils  that  had  refulted  from  the 
delay  that  had  been  fuffered  to  take  place  in  refloring  the  Sovereign 
Authority,  and  though  he  believed  the  perfons  executed  to  have  de- 
ferved  their  deaths,  and  knew  that  two  of  them  were  executed  in 
conformity  to  an  expvcfs  Statute,  lie  (liould  neverthelefs  contend  tnat 
they  were  deprived  of  that  chance  of  mercy  which  the  Conftitution 
allowed  all  convids  to  take  advantage  of,  and  which  other  convids 
enjoyed. 

Lord  Lov^hbormtgh  declared  lie  had  not  meant  to  have  troubled 

their  Lordfhips  that  night,  and  for  an  obvious  reafon,  he  not  only 
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was  unable  to  fpeak  at  any  length,  but  fcarce  able  to  breathe.  He 
lamented,  that  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord’s  fpeech  in  that  Houfe,  he  Ihould  have  taken 
occafion  to  impute  to  him  an  inattention,  the  imputation  of  winch 
mull  neceffarily  have  given  him  pain.  Undoubtedly  he  had  been  a 
judge  fome  years  longer  than  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  he 
certainly  felt  fo  much  refped  and  efteqm  for  the  Judges  m general, 
fo  much  conviction  of  the  probity  and  honour  of  every  one  of  them  ; 
he  might  fay  fo  much  of  the  fort  ol  ajfeftion,  implied  by  the  term 
commonly  ufed  in  their  mode  of  addrefling  each  other,  that  had  he 
heard  any  thing  that  tended  in  the  fmalleft  degree  to  impeach  their 
integrity,  or  arraign  their  conduct,  he  fhould  have  thought  it  Us 
duty  to  have  flood  up  and  deflred,  that  the  imputation  might  ha\^ 
been  reduced  to  a fhape  and  a form  capable  of  being  combated.  But 
he  had  heard  nothing  like  this  ; a noble  Lord  fpeaking  plainly,  on 
the  evils  refulting  from  the  prelent  conjuncture  of  affairs,  had  ftated, 
that  certain  convicts  had  been  debarred  the  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  the  belt  attribute  of  the  Throne  before  them,  and  of  foliciting 
through  the  different  channels  of  ordinary  application  that  clemency, 
the  peculiar  ornament  and  glory  of  the  Crown.  With  regard  to  the 
fuppofed  imputation  on  any  one  of  the  judges,  he  denied  that  any 
exifled  ; a Judge  might  try  a prifoner,  pafs  the  fentence  of  law  upon 
Lim,  (which  undoubtedly  was  the  fentence  of  the  law,  and  not  the 
fentence  of  the  Judge,)  and  not  feel  himfelf  entitled  to  report  in  his 
favour.  When  he  faid  this,  he  fpoke  from  his  own  experience  ; if 
had  happened  to  him,  and  that  more  than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice, 
that  he  had  tried  prifoners  ; they  had  been  capitally  convicted  ; he 
had  carefully  revifed  all  the  circumftances  of  their  trial,  and  not  be. 
ing  able  to  difeover,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  his  own  mind,  a Angle 
reafon  to  juflify  a report  in  their  favour,  had  reported  that  he  could 
not  think  himfelf  warranted  in  recommending  them  to  mercy.  lie 
had  done  this,  and  neverthelefs  mercy  had  been  more  than  once  ex- 
tended to  perfons  of  that  defeription,  and  he  verily  believed,  on  a 
very  fair  and  proper  principle.  He  faid,  he  particularly  recollected 
a cafe  in  Norfolk,  where  four  prifoners  had  been  capitally  convi&ed, 
and  he  had  not,  upon  the  moll  fcrupulous  reviflon  of  the  trial,  dis- 
covered to  his  own  convi£lion  any  difference  in  their  cafes  fepaiatcly 

confidered,  that  appeared  to  warrant  his  reporting  of  one  more 
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favourably  than  of  another ; it  happened,  neverthelefs,  that  the  Royal  * 
meicy  was  extended  to  one  of  them,  and  he  thought  very  fairly,  it 
having  been  confidered  that  it  was  pofiible  one  out  of  the  four 
might  be  faved  without  injury  to  the  effed  of  the  law.  His 
Lord fh ip  faid,  in  Hating  thefe  fads  he  did  not  hefitate  in  the  lead  to 
rilk  his  own  charader  for  humanity  as  a Judge.  He  had  always  held 
it  to  be  more  humane,  as  well  for  the  example  of  others,  as  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  object  and  intention  of  the  penal  ftatutes,  where 
the  guilt  was  evident  and  glaring,  rather  to  let  the  law  take  its 
courfe,  than  by  a miHaken  lenity  to  multiply  offenders,  and  accu- 
mulate the  facri fices  at  the  Hirine  of  what  was  falfely  confidered  the 
fanguioary  fpirit  of  our  criminal  laws.  Being  upon  his  legs,  he  faid 
he  would  make  one  effort  more,  with  a view  to  fave  their  Lordfhips 
future  trouble.  His  Lord/hip  then  took  notice  of  what  had  paffed 
between  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  his  Majefly’s  Council  and  a 
m r .e  Lari  near  him,  relative  to  a Peerage  being  created  by  the 
authority  of  an  ad  of  Parliament.  His  Lordfhip  fhewed  the 
rr.iichief  of  encouraging  any  Inch  idea  obtaining  ground,  and  itrongly. 
imged  the  danger  of  its  admiflion  as  a dodrine,  authorized  even  by 
the  function  of  an  individual  Peer  of  Parliament  delivered  in  debate, 
reminding  their  Lordfhips,  that  although  admitting  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl’s  dodrine  in  its  fulled  extent,  a Peerage  Bill  might 
originate  in  a meffage  delivered  either  at  the  inflance  of  the  Crown, 
or  at  the  inftance  of  the  Regent,  neverthelefs  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons would  be  immediately  let  into  their  {hare  of  creating  a 
Peer,  the  honour  of  the  Peerage  would  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
thence  a moll  unparliamentary  interference  of  the  other  Houfe,  with 
the  conftitution  of  that  Houfe,  would  be  eftablifhed,  a dodrine  too 
monftrous  to  be  permitted  for  a fingle  moment!  His  Lordfhip 
rcafoned  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity  and  force  of  argument  on  this 
grand  objqdion  to  the  countenancing  of  fuch  a plan,  and  after  Hating 
that  he  hoped  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  would,  by  a full  difavowal 
or  the  dodrine,  render  his  noble  friend’s  intended  appeal  to  the 
Home  unneceffary,  proceeded  to  fay  a few  words  on  the  ufe  and 
advantage^  refulting  from  the  power  of  creating  Peers  remaining 
cnti.e,  free,  and  umeHiained,  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, as  an  incentive  to  public  fpirit  and  public  virtue.  His  Lord- 
ihip  fpoke  of  the  ancient  mythological  fable,  reprefenting  the 
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Temple  of  Honour  as  placed  behind  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  meaning 
thereby  to  inculcate  the  dodrine,  that  all  who  obtained  admifiion  to 
the  latter  muft  neceffarily  pafs  through  the  former,  fince  it  was 
fuppofed  that  no  perfon  could  deferve  honour  who  had  not  inani- 
fefted  proofs  of  virtue.  His  Lorddiip  contended,  that  if  the  doors 
of  the  latter  temple  were  doled,  it  was  a virtual  (hutting  up  of  the 
exterior. 

The  Lord  Prefdent  rofe  once  more,  and  laid  he  fhould  be  exr  Lord 
tremely  unhappy  if  he  had  not  made  what  he  meant  intelligible  by  Plcildent, 
his  explanations,  and  if  he  had  not  refeued  himfelf  from  all  pofiible 
imputation  of  either  broaching  or  maintaining  an  unconilitutional 
dodrine.  He  therefore  begged  leave  to  reaifert  that  he  had  not 
entertained  any  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  laying  down  pofitions 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  the  Conilitution  fupported,  refpecling  the 
creation  of  Peerages,  and  if  any  words  that  had  fallen  from  hint  had 
warranted  fuch  a fuppofition,  he  begged  to  be  underilood  as  having 
retraded  every  exprl'ffion  of  that  tendency. 

Earl  FitZ'william , under  this  ample  difavowal  of  the  Lord  Prefix  Enrl 
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dent’s  intention  to  advance  any  unconilitutional  dodrine,  profefTed  jj 
himfelf  fatisfied.  - ^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rofe  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  drawing  the  Lord 
attention  of  their  Lordfhips  back  to  the  fubjed  of  the  queftion  be-  Chancellor 
fore  them,  from  which  he  conceived  the  Committee  to  have  been 
ftrangely  led  alkie.  His  Lordlhip  profelfed  himfelf  to  have  enter- 
tained a wifh  that  inllead  of  anfwering  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Earl,  who  had  threatened  to  introduce  an  abllrad  proportion,  and 
call  upon  the  Houfe  to  vote  a tniifm , the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
would  have  challenged  the  noble  Earl  to  have  come  forward  with  his 
proportion,  and  take  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  on  it.  . The  noble  and 
learned  Earl  was  right  in  his  argument ; it  was  indifputable  that 
Peers  had  been  created  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  In  point  of 
fad,  in  a certain  period  of  our  hiltory,  Peers  were  as  often  created 
that  way  as  any  other.  With  regard  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
charged  Minillers  with  ufurpation,  and  had  talked  of  the 
butchery  of  certain  convids  who  had  fuffered  the  fentence  of  the 
law,  he  imputed  much  of  the  violence  of  that  noble  Lord’s  charges 
againll  Minifters  to  the  natural  warmth  of  his  temper,  which  would 
not  allow  him  to  reded  on  the  injuftice  of  fuddenly  and  loofely 
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urging  an  accufation  agairift  men,  whofe  ehara&ers  for  integrity, 
fe&itude,  and  a faithful  diferharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  were 
as  dear  to  them  as  any  principle  of  action  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
might  pride  himfclf.  Let  the  noble  Lord  recoiled!  that  a charge  of 
having  fulfered  men  to  be  butchered , was  of  that  fort  to  which  no 
human  brealt  could  fubmit,  and  that  he  and  every  other  man, 
Handing  in  a public  and  refponlible  fituation,  muft  neceffarily  feel 
that  fuch  a charge  ought  not  to  be  fSightly  urged.  If  the  noble 
Lord  thought  himfclf  in  poffelfion  of  any  fact  to  ground  either  of 
his  charges  upon  (for  charges  he  fhould  contend  mod  undoubtedly 
they  were),  let  him  come  forward  and  date  them.  But  the 
noble  Lord  ought  to  date  them  fpecifically,  and  in  form  : let  the 
noble  Lord  attack  him  like  a man,  and  he  would  anfwer  it  as  a 
man,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  expedted  to  fit  fileiit,  and  hear  himfelf 
arraigned  in  the  groffed  manner,  without  endeavouring  at  lead  to 
repel  the  blow.  The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  courfe  of  'this  fhert 
fpeech  manifeded  a confiderable  fhare  of  indignation,  which  feemed 
to  make  an  imprclfion  on  the  Houfe,  and  to  carry  their  feelings  in 
a limilar  train  with  his  own. 

Lord  Stormont  began  with  declaring,  that  meaning  as  he  did  to 
Stormont.  c]a;m  their  Lordfhips  indulgence,  when  the  fubjedl  of  the  Refo- 
lution  refpedting  the  King’s  Houfehold  fhould  come  on,  he  would 
not  at  that  late  hour  enter  into  any  difculfion  of  the  various  matters 
not  immediately  connnedted  with  the  queftion  that  had  inadvertently 
arifen  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  but  would  endeavour,  as  briefly  as 
poffible,  to  date  his  fentiments  refpedting  the  Redridlions  as  to  the 
Peerage,  and  the  amendments  fo  properly  moved  by  the  noble  Earl* 
He  declared  he  would  fupport  the  latter,  though  he  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  Reftriftion  itfelf,  which  he  thought  came  with  a 
very  ill  grace  from  thofe  who  had  exercifed  the  power  of  the  prero- 
gative with  ^ liberal  hand,  and  thence  held  out  to  the  world  that  in 
their  opinion,  at  lead,  the  power  of  making  Peers  was  peculiarly 
efTential  to  the  exidence  of  a good  Government.  In  the  courfe  of 
five  years  the  prefent  Adminidration,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  had  created 
forty-two  Peers.  Calling  his  Majedy’s  reign  therefore,  for  the  fake 
of  earing  the  average,  only  live  and  twenty  years,  in  that  period,  if 
the  prerogative  of  making  Peers  were  exercifed  in  proportion  to  the 

ratio  of  the  lad  live  years,  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  forty  Peers 

would 
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would  have  been  created  in  the  prefent  reign  ; which  if  it  were  true, 
as  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majedy’s  Councils  had  Hated, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a certain  quota  of  Peers  only  created  in  every 
reign,  was  a pretty  large  quota  for  the  prefent  reign.  Idis  Lordfhip 
argued  the  neceffity  for  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  be  freely 
exercifed  by  the  perfon  or  perfons,  whoever  he  or  they  might  be 
that  reprefented  the  third  Eftate,  and  appealed  to  the  Houfe  itfelf 
whether,  if  the  power  in  queftion  had  not  been  exercifed  during  the 
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lalt  ten  years,  the  public  and  the  country  would  not  have  fuffered 
many  great  inconveniencies.  Among  other  material  Ioffes  that 
Houfe  in  particular  would  have  fuflained,  it  would  net  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  prefence  and  abilities  of  the  two  noble  and  learned 
Lords  who  had  juft  fpoken.  In  order  to  enforce  his  argument  re- 
fpedting  that  di- advantage  (a  difadvantage  which  lie  was  perfuaded 
their  Lordrhips  would  admit  with  him  to  have  been  a real  and  a fub- 
ftantial  one  had  they  fuffered  it)  he  would  go  a little  into  detail, 
which  was  fometimes  the  mod  effectual  mode  of  reasoning.  Ever 
iince  the  difeuffion  of  the  quedion  refpecding  the  Regency,  they  had 
Iod  two  perfons  of  great  character  and  confequence  in  the  country. 
Lord  Grantley  and  the  late  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  > 
and  it  was  impoffible  to  fay  what  farther  ravages  the  fell  tyrant, 
whole  irrefiflible  power  they  mud  all  one  day  fubmit  to,  whether 
crowned  or  npt,  might  make  among  them.  At  prefent  there  were 
not  more  than  five  noble  and  learned  Lords,  Members  of  that 
Houfe,  who  ufually  attended.  No  one  of  thefe  five  [Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Bathnrd,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Loughborough,  and  Lord 
Kenyon]  could  render  their  natural  exidence  like  their  reputations, 
immortal ; it  was  impoffible  therefore  to  fay  how  foon  their  Lord- 
flips  might  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  affidance.  Should 
fuch  an  unfortunate  event  (which  no  man  could  more  fincerely  de- 
precate than  he  did)  take  place,  and  the  Regent  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  adding  to  the  Peerage,  to  what  a iituation  would  that 
Houfe  be  reduced  r In  what  a lamentable  condition  would  the  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  dand  : Caufes  of  Appeal,  of  infinite  magnitude 
and  importance,  involving  queftions  of  great  legal  fubtlety,  might  come 
before  them,  and  furely  none  of  their  Lordffiips  would  fay  that  the 
iiTue  of  appeals,  of  that  defeription,  ought  to  red  on  the  dccifion  of 
integrity  alone.  The  affidance  of  Peers  of  profeffional  knowledge 
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was  clearly  indifpenfible,  and  yet  from  the  cafe  he  had  put,  their 
Lordfhips  would  fee  that  if  the  Reftridlion  difabling  the  Regent 
from  making  Peers  were  adopted  without  its  being,  as  the  Amend- 
ment propoied,  confined  to  a limited  time,  they  would  be  cxpofed 
to  the  chance  of  being  deprived  of  fuch  very  neceffary  affiftance. 
Don!  Stormont  realoned  upon  the  ftrong  neceffity  of  preferving  the 
whole  chain  of  Sovereign  authority  entire.  The  firft  link,  he  faid, 
ougnt  to  be  faftened  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne*  and  proceed  re- 
gularly link  by  link  to  its  termination.  Let  them  (as  they  had  been 
well  advifed)  beware  how  they  (hut  the  door  upon  the  power  of 
creating  Peerages.  The  door  once  locked,  they  would  no  longer 
have  the  key  in-  their  poiTeflion,  nor  would  it  be  in  their  power  to 
obtain  it  again.  He  reminded  their  Lordfhips  of  the  pride  and 
vanity  natural  to  human  nature,  and  thence  argued  againfl  their 
own  weaknefs  which  might  induce  them  to  refill;  any  attempt 
hereafter  to  reftore  that  branch  of  the  Prerogative.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  Regency  Bill  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Firft,  and  recapitulated  all  the  circumftances  of  it, 
obferving  that  the  Minifter  of  that  day,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a man  of  ability,  flood  upon  the  baneful  ground  of  introducing 
diffention  into  the  Royal  Family,  and  poifoning  the  ear  of  the 
Sovereign  againfl  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Heir-apparent’  He 
dwelt  m oft  emphatically  on  the  pernicious  effedt  of  fuch  condudl, 
and  laboured  it  with  lingular  energy.  His  Lordfhip  afterwards 
cautioned  the  Committees  againft  confulting  to  take  from  the  Regent 
any  part  of  the  Royal  prerogatives,  contending  that  as  his  govern- 
ment, from  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  and  its  want  of  per- 
manency, would  unavoidably  be  weaker  than  that  of  the  Crown,  it 
6ught  to  have  the  benefit  of  being  armed  and  fortified  with  every 
power  granted  to  the  Crown,  in  aid  of  its  executive  authority,  and 
afierting,  that  if  it  were  infilled  on,  that  powers  were  given  to  the 
Crown  that  were  not  absolutely  neceffary  to  the  Government  of  the 
Regent,  the  plain  inference  muff  be,  that  more  powers  were  pof- 
fefied  by  the  Crown  than  were  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  all  fuch 
fuperabundant  powers,  every  man  would  admit,  muff  be  mifehievous, 
and  ought  not  to  remain  a moment  longer.  His  Lordfhip  took 
«ccafion  to  allude  to  the  condudl  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  of 
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whom  they  had  heard  fo  much  before,  who  in  the  character  of 
Guardian  of  the  Kingdom,  during  the  infirmity  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
put  the  Great  Seal  to  a commiflion  iffued  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
purporting  to  authorize  the  levying  of  troops  to  proceed  againfl  the 
traitors , which  traitors,  fo  defcribed,  were  no  other  than  the  Queen 
herfelf  and  all  thofe  who  had,  from  principles  of  loyalty,  ventured  to 
fupport  the  linking  caufe  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  This  he  inllanced  as 
a proof  of  the  dangerous  abufes  that  might  be  grounded  on  a fidlion 
of  law  reprefenting  the  King’s  authority,  and  in  confirmation  of  it 
he  mentioned  that  a fimilar  commilfion  had  been  iffued  in  France,  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Third  of  that  kingdom,  by  the 
young  Duke  of  Guines,  who  in  his  early  career  affedded  to  have  the 
fupport  of  the  Government  for  his  objedl  in  taking  up  anus,  but 
who  ultimately  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  interells  of  the  bell  Monarch 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  Throne  of  France,  Henry  the  Fourth.  His 
Lordfhip  added  farther  arguments  and  collateral  obfervations,  but 
there  were  few,  if  any  of  them  (excepting  what  we  have  noticed), 
little  different  from  thofe  agitated  and  offered  by  different  Oppofition 
Speakers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  he  would  lay  out  of  the  cafe  for  the  Lor<l 
prefent,  every  confideration  that  did  not  immediately  refer  to  the  Chancellor 
Refolution,  not  with  a view  to  avoid  the  difculfion  of  every  part  of 
the  various  topics  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  debate  that  day, 
but  as  he  Ihould  have  a future  and  he  trailed  a full  opportunity  of 
difcufling  them  minutely  and  to  the  utmoft  extent.  He  gave  as  a 
farther  reafon  for  fo  doing,  that  he  meant  to  confine  what  he  Ihould 
then  trouble  their  Lordfhips  with,  to  that  Refolution  and  the 
Amendment  then  before  the  Committee.  Before,  however,  he  did 
fo,  he  mull  take  the  liberty  of  declaring  that  he  concurred  completely 
with  the  noble  Vifcount  in  that  polition,  that  he  had  laid  down  with 
fo  laudable  an  emphafis,  viz.  that  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  fow 
diffenfions  in  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  fet  the  different  branches  of 
it  at  variance,  deferved  the  execration  of  his  country,  and  adffed  with 
a degree  of  bafenefs  beyond  any  other  fpecies  of  human  depravity. 

He  trailed,  however,  from  the  little  that  he  had  been  able  to  fee  of 
the  Royal  circle,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  any  fuch  event  as 
a difunion  in  the  family  taking  place,  and  therefore  he  hoped,  inllead 
of  attempting  to  infinuate  that  her  Majelly’s  holding’  the  patronage 
of  the  Houfehold  was  likely  to  operate  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
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Government  of  the  Regent,  it  would  be  infilled  upon  on  all  hands  as 
more  likely  to  be  exercifed  to  its  ftrength  and  its  advantage.  He 
declared  he  Felt  what  had  fallen  from  a noble  Earl  early  in  the  debate, 
as  the  moll  handfome  thing  that  had  been  faid  upon  the  fubjedt  in 
the  collide  of  the  difcuffions  relative  to  the  Regency  in  either  Houfe 
of  Parliament.  He  alluded,  he  faid,  to  the  noble  EarPs  emphatical 
declaration,  that  he  was  mojl  pcrfedly  convinced,  that  the  patronage 
of  the  Royal  Houfehold  was  not  likely  to  be  exercifed  by  the  exalted 
perfonage,  in  whofe  hands  the  Refolutions  went  to  place  it,  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  Prince  Regent  her  fon.  That  was  the  true 
point  of  view  to  regard  it  in,  and  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
country  it  ought  to  be  ft)  argued. 

His  Lordlhip  fpoke  of  the  amiable  condudl  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  faid,  to  fuch  a mother  he  could  not  but  adl  with  every 
poffible  tendernefs  and  regard.  He  was  proud  to  confefs,  he  thought 
the  Houfe  highly  obliged  to  the  Prince  for  having  fet  the  Queftion 
of  Right,  which  had  accidentally  been  darted,  and  he  verily  believed 
without  anyferious  intention  of  infilling  on  it,  completely  at  reft,  by 
the  very  explicit  and  fatisfadlory  meftage  that  they  had  all  heard 
delivered  with  fo  much  propriety  and  force  in  that  Houfe.  For  that 
they  were  already  indebted  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  and  he  trailed 
they  Ihould  be  Hill  farther  indebted  for  various  inftances  of  good  fenfe 
and  proper  regard  to  what  concerned  the  quiet  and  intereft  of  the 
public.  After  more  comment  on  the  neceftity  and  probability  of  the 
continuance  of  the  moll  perfect  harmony  and  union  in. the  Royal 
Family,  his  Lordlhip  proceeded  to  notice  fome  of  the  arguments  that 
had  fallen  from  noble  Lords  who  had  fpoken  againft  the  queftion  in 
the  courfe  of  the  debate.  He  began  this  part  of  his  fpeech  with 
declaring,  that  he  had  not  clearly  underftood  the  logical  definition  of 
Right,  as  Hated  in  two  different  ways  by  a noble  and  learned  Prelate. 
The  noble  and  learned  Prelate  had  quoted  Grotius  as  Hating  the 
Right  of  any  man,  to  be  “ his  moral  right  to  polfefs  himfelf  of  any 
thing  conformable  to  law.”  Now  this  definition,  his  Lordlhip  faid, 
could  not  apply  to  the  Regency ; fuch  an  office  as  that  of  a Regent 
not  being  recognized  by  any  part  of  the  common,  or  of  the  ftatute 
law,  and  confequently  no  analogy  of  law  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  ; nor  indeed  did  Grotius  mean  it  to  refer  to  any  fuch  matter, 
but  (for  he  well  recolle&ed  the  paffage)  to  refer  folely  to  a right 
exilling  in  a Hate  of  nature.  The  other  definition  that  the  learned 
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and  noble  Prelate  had  quoted  from  a different  authority  than  that  of 
Grotius,  viz.  “ a moral  right  to  poflefs  any  thing  confidently  with 
law,”  warranted  not  the  application  of  the  inference  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Prelate  had  drawn  from  it,  becaufe  if  it  could  be  deemed 
a fair  argument  to  fay  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a right  to  the 
Regency,  becaufe  it  was  not  inconfiftent  with  any  known  law  for 
him  to  poffefs  it,  it  might  with  equal  fairnefs  be  faid,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Prelate  had  as  good  a right  to  it  upon  the  very  fame 
ground  of  reafoning.  Another  remark  made  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Prelate  was  relative  to  the  natural  demife  of  his  Majefly ; 
the  noble  and  learned  Prelate  had  argued  that  his  Majefty  having 
been  by  infirmity  rendered  incapable  of  exercifing  his  politic  capa- 
city, was  to  be  coniidered,  during  the  continuance  of  fuch  incapa- 
city, as  having  undergone  a natural  demife,  and  therefore  to  be  in  a 
Hate  of  temporary  natural  demfe. 

His  Lordfhip  reafoned  upon  this  pofition,  and  contended  that  it 
was  the  clear  language  of  Law  and  the  Conftitution,  that  nothing 
but  the  death  of  the  King  could  be  deemed  the  natural  demife  of 
the  Sovereign.  After  enforcing  this  by  argument,  he  proceeded  to 
fhevv,  that  by  a fubfequent  part  of  the  Bifhop  of  Llandaff ’s  fpeech, 
the  noble  and  learned  Prelate  had  forgot  what  he  had  faid  of  the 
temporary  natural  demife  of  the  King,  and  had  reafoned  upon  his 
natural  and  political  capacity  remaining  ; he  meant,  he  faid,  where 
the  noble  and  learned  Prelate  had  fuggelted  the  plan  that  he  thought 
the  two  Houfes  ought  to  have  purfued,  viz.  that  of  calling  upon  the 
Prince  to  adt  legifiatively  in  the  name  of  his  father.  All  Commillions 
and  inftruments  of  authority  would  in  that  cafe  necefiarily  have  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  annexed  to  them,  and  they  would,  his  Lord- 
fhip  fuppofed,  run  of  courfe  in  the  name  of  George  the  Third, 
which  would  be  abfurd  if  the  King  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  under- 
gone a temporary  natural  demife.  His  Lordfhip  reminded  Lord 
Stormont,  that  the  precedents  of  Henry  the  Sixth’s  reign  were  not» 
it  was  evident,  thought  equally  ill  of,  as  his  Lordfhip  had  imagined, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  fince  the  noble  and  learned  Prelate  had  fo 
heartily  approved  of  the  precedent  of  the  tranfa&ions  on  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  that  he  had  declared  he  had  wifhed  the  whole  precedent 
had  been  gone  upon.  The  noble  and  learned  Prelate,  he  mull 
obferve,  was  miflaken  in  fuppofmg  the  two  cafes,  that  of  the  mino- 
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rity  of  Henry  VI.  and  our  prefent  fituation  to  be  at  all  fimilar. 
When  Henry  VI.  became  King,  there  was  no  Parliament,  no 
Judges,  no  Sheriffs,  nor  any  other  Officer  to  carry  on  the  law,  or 
the  public  bufinefs  ; whereas  now  there  was  a Parliament  exifting, 
regularly  convened,  and  in  full  force.  The  adm  in  iff  rati  on  of  juffice 
proceeded,  and  the  proper  officers  were  capable  of  executing  their 
refpeclive  fundfions.  His  Lordfhip  here  ftated  the  tranfa&ions  that 
took  place  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VI.  of  the  Chancellor’s  carrying 
the  Great  Seal  to  him  in  his  cradle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter’s  deli- 
very of  it  to  the  then  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  &c»  &c.  He  alfo  faid, 
that  notwithflanding  fo  much  had  been  faid  againff  the  precedents 
afforded  by  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Lord  Chief  Juflice  Plale  relied 
on  them  as  good  authorities  for  moil  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Confutation.  He  owned  he  did  not  diflike  the  idea  fuggefled 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Llandaff,  and  faid,  fomething  might  in  future  be 
made  of  it.  Having  noticed  all  thefe  matters,  he  denied  that  all  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  could  be  neceffary  for  the 
Regent,  and  contended  that  it  was  their  duty  to  referve  fomething 
to  mark  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  King’s  Pcrfon,  who  ought  not 
to  be  dripped  of  every  rag,  and  fymbol  of  royalty.  He  commended 
the  independent  fpirit  of  Lord  Fauconberg,  that  had  induced  him  to 
repel  the  idea  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majcfty’s  Bedchamber  being  at  the 
back  of  the  Miniller  for  the  time  being,  but  faid,  he  had  been  a 
little  furprifed  that  the  noble  Lord  fhould  have  fo  far  miflaken  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Maiefty’s  Council,  as  not  to  have  feen 
that  the  drift  of  the  noble  Earl’s  argument  had  been  to  refeue  the' 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  from  the  calumny  caff  on  them  elfewhere. 
He  faid,  when  the  noble  Vifcount  had  talked  of  taking  -power  from 
the  Regent,  lie  was  perfectly  at  a lofs  how  to  underffand  the  phrafe. 
Where  wras  it  to  be  round  that  there  either  exiffed  any  fuch  Officer 
as  a Regent,  or  if  there  could  be  found  that  there  had  exilic d any 
fuch  office,  what  were  its  powers  defined  ? He  denied  that  there 
ever  had  exiffed  in  the  contemplation  of  law  fuch  a thing  as  a 
Regent.  He  had  heard  of  King’s  Lieutenants,  Guardians  of  the 
Realm,  Protedlors,  &c.  but  never  before  of  a Regent,  and  confe- 
quently  a Regent  could  poffefs  no  other  power  than  the  two  Houfes 
chofe  to  beftow.  He  argued  againff  there  exiiling  a neceifity  for 
the  Regent  to  have  a powrer  to  make  Peers,  and  maintained  that 
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more  real  influence  would  refult  to  the  Regent’s  Government,  from 
their  having  the  power  to  male  expiations,  than  could  poflibly  be 
the  cafe,  were  they  to  be  enabled  immediately  to  male  Peerages . He 
ilaU'd  that  he  knew  but  of  two  modes  of  making,  a Peer,  viz.  the 
one,  of  fummoning  perfons  to  that  Houfe  by  writ,  or  cheating  Peers 
by  Patent,  both  of  which  were  neceflarily  inherent  in  the  Crown  as 
the  fountain  of  honour,  and  could  not  with  fafety  be  lodged  m other 
hands ; nor  ought  they  at  any  time  to  be  put  in  truft  for  the  Crown, 
unlefs  in  cafe  of  abfolute  necefiity,  and  no  fuch  cafe  he  prefumed 
would  be  pretended  to  exift  at  prefent.  Vv  ith  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment propofed  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  admitted  that  the  Reftri&ions 
mull  in  their  nature  be  temporary,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
pofitive  uncertainty  to  what  time  the  King’s  recovery  might  be 
delayed  ; to  declare  therefore  generally,  that  they  fliould  continue 
only  for  a time  to  be  limited,  was  by  no  means  removing  t ne  uifficuity. 

Whenever  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  fliould,  unfortunately  - for  the 
country,  pronounce  his  Majefty’s  malady  to  be  fo  confirmed  by  con- 
tinuance, that  his  cure  was  in  their  opinions  either  impoffible  or 
highly  improble,  he  fliould  then  think  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  Reftriaions  ought  to  ceafe  and  determine,  and  Parliament  would 
at  all  times  have  it  in  its  power  to  make  the  provifions  neceflary  for 
this  purpofe.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  faid  of  the  rifque  of 
leaving  the  removal  of  the  Reftriaions  to  the  danger  of  future  con- 
tingencies, he  faid,  he  had  full  confidence  in  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendance  of  that  Ploufe,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  fame  degree 
of  honour  and  independence  would  continue,  and  that  when  the  fit 
time  for  taking  off  the  Reftriaions  fhould  arrive,  that  Houfe  would 
willingly  co-operate  with  the  other  Eflates  of  the  Realm  in  putting 
a legal  end  to  their  duration. 

His  Lordfhip,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  denied  that  any  per- 
fon  who  had  aaed  as  Guardian  of  the  Realm,  Proteaor,  See.  had 
ever  poflefied  the  full  exercife  of  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  that  felf- 
conftituted  Regent,  Richard  the  Third,  alone  excepted.  He  alfo 
juftified  what  had  been  deemed  a fiction  of  law,  and  ridiculed  as  fuch,  ' 
declaring  it  to  be  the  only  conftitutional  mode  of  proceeding  that  could 
be  reforted  to,  and  obferving,  that  if  the  Reftriaions  propofed  were 
obje&ed  againft,  he  fhould  expect  to  hear  what  trick  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  them  wotftd  have  advifed  the  adoption  of,  as  a more  lafe, 
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more  refpeduul,  and  more  legal  mode  of  proceeding,  in  a cafe  fo  dif- 
ficult and  embarrafting.  He  farther  took  notice  of  a variety  of 
other  matters  of  argument  and  obfervation  that  had  been  urged  and 
iiiggefted  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  and  raifed  a general  fmile,  by 
faying  emphatically,  when  fome  Lords  exclaimed,  hear  ! hear  ! — 
that  he  hated flattery  as  much  as  he  difl'tked  its  reverfe. 

Lord  Lord  Stormont  rofe  for  the  fake  of  one  word  of  explanation,  the 
-toimont.  no|jie  an(j  learned  Lord  having  clearly  mifunderftood,  and  thence 
mifreprefented  what  he  had  Laid.  He  had  not  talked  of  taking 
from  the  power  of  the  Regent,  but  had  argued  for  the  neceffity  of 
the  executive  Government,  in  whatever  hands  placed,  having  the 
advantage  of  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Royal  Authority. 
The  Regent,  he  well  knew,  muft  be  their  creature,  and  could  have 
no  powers  but  what  they  inverted  him  with  ; it  did  not,  however, 
follow  of  confequence,  that  it  would  be  either  wife  or  proper  to 
withhold  from  him  any  of  thofe  powers  which  were  deemed  necef- 
fary  to  the  carrying  on  of  a vigorous  and  efficacious  Government, 
when  the  Royal  Authority  was  exercifed  by  the  Sovereign  himfelf. 
His  Lordfhip  faid,  there  was  one  other  circumftance  that  he  muft 
fay  a word  to.  He  was  always  happy  to  hear  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  becaufe,  after  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  delivered  his 
fentiments,  there  feidom  remained  any  thing  latent  in  any  bufinefs 
to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord’s  fentiments  referred.  By  the- 
manly  and  open  way  in  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  juft 
delivered  himfelf,  their  Lordfhips  had  derived  this  imminent  advan- 
tage ; the  fecret  was  aifeovered,  and  they  were  in  full  pofteffton  of 
the  whole  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful  for 
what  period  the  Limitations  and  Reftridfions  were  to  laft;  it  was 
now  avowed  that  they  were  intended  to  be  permanent  and  perpe- 
tual. For  what  had  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  declared  ? Nut 
merely  that  Parliament  would  have  the  difpofal  of  them  in  its  power, 
which  they  all  knew,  but  that  in  the  noble  and  learned  Lord’s 
opinion  they  ought  to  be  taken  off,  when  that  circumftance  fhould 
occur,  which  they  muft  all  fee  was  impoftible  ever  to  happen.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  faid,  that  when  the  unfortunate  mo- 
ment fnould  arrive,  that  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  fhould  pronounce 
his  malady  fo  far  confirmed,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a 
cure,  he  fhould  think  it  then  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  Limita- 
tions, 
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lions,  and  take  the  Reftri&ions  off  the  Regent.  It  had  been  faid 
in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  that  his  Majefty  might  probably  re- 
cover in  fix  months,  or  his  diforder  might  continue  twelve  months, 
or  a year  and  a half.  Should  not  the  event  of  his  recovery  take 
place  before  the  end  of  either  of  thefe  periods,  their  Lordfhip*  well 
knew,  that  the  malady  his  Majefty  laboured  under  was  of  fo  fluctuat- 
ing a nature,  and  affumed  from  time  to  time  fuch  different  and  delu- 
five  appearances,  that  although  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  might  not 
be  able  to  fay  whether  he  would  be  cured  or  not,  they  might  not 
think  themfelves  warranted  to  declare  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  a cure. 

Earl  Fit'Z'ivilliam  rofe  again  to  fupport  what  he  had  faid  in  his  Earl 

Fitzwil- 
liam. 

duft  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  by  a fidlion  and  form  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  appeared  to  have  regularly  adhered  to  it.  His  Lordfhip 
declared,  he  had  not  alluded,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  ima. 
gined,  to  any  thing  faid  by  him,  but  to  another  noble  Lord,  who, 
after  having  inftanced  what  had  paffed  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry 
VI.  had  reforted  to  the  Continent  for  a precedent  of  the  fame  fort 
of  proceeding,  and  had  ftated  that  a Lit  de  JnJIice  had  been  held,  when 
Louis  the  XV.  was  an  infant,  and  he  had  been  taken  by  his  Gover- 
nante  to  prefide  at  it,  and  had  in  appearance  directed  the  Chancellor 
how  to  proceed.  His  Lordfhip  enlarged  on  this  precedent  as  relied 
on  by  Lord  Hawkefbury  on  a former  occaiion,  and  faid  that  noble 
Lord  in  exprefs  words  had  afferted  all  that  he  had  in  his  former 
fpeech  imputed. 

Lord  HavjkeJbury  rofe  to  defend  himfelf,  declaring  that  he  had  Lord 

not  ftated  the  precedent  of  what  had  paffed  in  France  in  the  mino-  flawkef* 

1 bury 

fity  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  extent  that  the  noble  Earl  had  aferibed  to 

him.  Fie  neverthelefs  admitted  that  he  had  contended  that  the  pre- 

fervation  of  the  Conftitution  itfelf  depended  on  a faithful  adherence 

to  its  forms  in  moments  of  difficulty  like  the  prefent;  and  that  in  all 

countries  when  an  unforefeen  calamity  rendered  the  exercife  of  the 

Sovereign  Authority  defective  in  the  hands  in  which  for  the  wife  ft 

purpofes  the  Conftitution  had  placed  it,  there  would  be  found  large 

bodies  of  men,  whofe  duty  it  would  be  to  aifemble  and  advife  what 

means  fnould  be  provided  for  the  fubftitution  of  fome  perfon  or  per- 

fgns  to  hold  the  reigns  of  Government.  Iiis  Lordfhip  referred  his 
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fentiments  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Refolution  relative  to  the  entrufling 
lier  Majefty  with  the  care  of  the  Royal  Perfon,  and  with  the  con- 
troul  and  management  of  the  King's  Houfehold,  till  that  queltion 
fhould  come  regularly  under  difcuffion. 

The  Queflion  was  at  length  put  by  the  Chairman  on  the  Amend- 
ment, “ That  thefe  words  be  added  to  the  Queltion, ” when  the 
Committee  divided. 

Contents  67  Not  Contents  93. 

The  Committee  afterwards  divided  on  the  main  Queltion, 

Contents  92  Not  Contents  64. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  the  further  confideration  of  the 
two  remaining  Refolutions,  that  reftraining  the  Regent  from  grant- 
ing Patent  Places,  Places  on  Life,  in  Reverfion,  See.  Sc c.  till  next 


Friday , yauuary  23. 


State  of  the  Nation. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  their  Lordlhips  going  into 
a Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  adjournecj  confideration  of  the  Refolutions  from  the  Commons, 
(Lord  Walfingham  took  the  Chair.) 

The  Third  Refolution  was  then  read,  reftridting  his  Royal 
Highnefs  from  the  power  of  allowing  any  Grant,  Reverfion,  Pa- 
tent Place,  Annuity  for  Life,  See. 

Lord  Stonnojit  rofe,  and  moved,  that  the  words  “ for  a time  to 
“ be  limited,"  be  added. 

j j Lord  Cathcart  fpoke  againft  the  Amendment.  His  Lordlhip 
Cathcart.  entered  into  an  argument  on  the  necellity  of  limitations  upon  the 
Regent,  on  the  ground  of  the  Regent’s  not  being  entitled  to  the 
Rights  of  the  Sovereign,  as  he  was  appointed  only  to  fupply  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Kingly  Office.  His  Lordlhip  deferibed  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Crown,  declaring  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  honours,  the 
fountain  of  office,  and  the  fountain  of  privileges.  The  firft  of  thefe 
were,  he  faid,  the  only  power  withheld  from  the  Regent.  He  en- 
larged 
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larged  upon  there,  and  alluded  to  a report,  that  confiderable  fonts  of 
money  had  been  advanced  for  the  purpofe  of  buying  up  newfpapers, 
and  faid,  that  his  friends  wanted  no  fuch  means  of  popularity,  the 
confidence  and  efteem  of  men  who  were  the  fource  of  true  popula- 
rity, men  of  wealth,  of  commerce,  of  funded  and  landed  property, 
and  as  long  as  they  poffelfed  the  efieern  of  foch  men,  tncy  ueie 
above  the  calumny,  nay  out  of  the  reach  of  any  publication. 

Lord  Rawdon  faid,  their  JLordlhips  were  called  upon  to  come  for-  Lord 
ward  with  provisions  to  reltore  the  executive  authority,  wuich  was  u i- 
fortunately  fufpended;  they  were  in  duty,  he  conceived,  bound  to  grant 
the  whole  executive  authority  ; if  they  conceived  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity to  be  too  confiderable  for  the  public  benefit,  they  ought 
not  to  lofe  an  hour  in  cutting  it  out  by  the  roots.  The  power  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Legislature,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  wag 
eftential  to  a£t  againft  the  powers  of  the  two  Houfes,  and  thereby 
to  form  an  equilibrium,  which  equilibrium  was  effential  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  defied  any  noble  Lord  to  (hew  a good  reafon  for 
altering  the  powers  eftabhfned  without  having  recourfe  to  the  body 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  obtaining  from  them  as  folemn,  as 
Strong,  and  as  decided  an  opinion,  as  was  bad  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution ! The  abfolute  queftion  that  his  Lordfhip  conceived  to  be 
before  the  Houfe  was,  whether  the  executive  power  Should  or  Should 
not  be  changed  ? They  were  not  to  confider  that  the  Royal  pre- 
rogatives were  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  perfon  of  the 
Ring,  but  the  Regal  fuCtions  Qf  the  King,  and  that  consequently 
they  by  right  of  the  Constitution  devolved  to  the  perfon  exercifing 
the  Regal  functions  of  the  King.  It  was,  his  LorciSliip  Said,  from 
the  refpeCt  they  all  entertained  to  their  much-loved  Sovereign,  nearly 
impoffible  for  them  to  make  the  difference  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ; if  they  did  not,  and  abided  by  the  Refolutions  offered,  and 
carried  into  effeCt  the  Limitations  propofed,  it  would  weaken  and 
wound  the  Constitution  for  an  indefinitive  time.  His  LordShip 
fpoke  of  reports  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Stated  that  his  in- 
terest was  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Ins  father.  Such  a rumour  v\as, 
he  faid,  as  unhandfome  as  it  was  impolitic.  Y-  hat,  faid  his  Lord- 
fhip, muft  the  Prince  of  Wales  feel  when  Shackled  down  with  the 
Restrictions  propofed  ; what  muSt  he  feel  upon  the  difference  made 
between  him  and  his  father  ? He  muft  feel  them,  as  all  men  muft 
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ku  tl)ern’  as  an  infult,  and  as  a fufpicion.  He  was  agaiml  not  only 
the  prefent  limitation  propofed,  but  againlt  every  limitation,  being 
convinced  that  they  were  unwife  in  policy,  and  indecent  to  an  in- 
dividual. His  Lordlhip  next  adverted  to  what  had  been  faid  in 
another  place,  refpe&ing  the  Lords  of  his  Majefty’s  Bed-chamber, 
and  of  the  Houfehold,  being  menial  fervants.  Such  an  affertioxi* 
he  faid,  ought  not  to  be  fullered  to  go  uqcontwdifted ; fuch  an  idea 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pafs  to  the  public  for  a moment.  The 
Peers  of  Pailiament  could  never  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  menial  fer- 
vants to  any  man  ; they  were  in  rank  fuperior  to  all  other  of  their 
fellow  fubje&s  ; and  thole  who  were  about  the  Royal  perfon  were 
placed  there  by  the  Conllitution,  not  as  menial  fervants,  but  aS 
affiilants  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Monarch.  He  was  confcious  that 
every  one  of  thole  noble  Lords  would  fpurn  at  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence their  votes,  but  they  might  be  induced  by  their  affedion  to 
vote  contrary  to  their  judgment.  His  Lordlhip  faid  it  was  ridiculous 
to  aigue  that,  Ihould  the  prefent  Refolution  not  pafs,  that  the 
Ring’s  return  to  his  Throne  would  be  impeded  ; neither  a vote  of 
tl,at>  nor  of  the  oth^  Houfe,  could  prevent  the  Sovereign,  whq 
worthdy  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  from  alfuming  his 

l.ronc  whenever  God  Ihould  again  give  him  the  capacity.  No,  if 

the  two  i Joules  Ihould  adopt  fuch  a meafure,  the  people  would  hep 

in,  correcl  fuch  determination,  and  exert  their  right  of  giving  law 

to  thefe  whom  they  had  phofen  to  make  laws  for  them.  His  Lord- 

Lip,  fpeakmg  of  the  Iah  Refolution  to  be  propofed,  faid,  that  as 

it  contained  three  diftind  propofitions  it  ought  to  be  feparated, 

that  each  propofition  might  be  fully  and  fairly  decided  upon.  The 

latter  part,  he  faid,  provided  a Council ; and  before  he  conceived 

their  Lord  Lips  ought  to  agree  to  that  propofition,  it  ought  to  be 

h<  t(  d to  their  Lordfhips  or  whom  that  Council  was  to  be  com* 
pofed. 

Lord  Osborne  (Marquis  of  Carmarthen)  freely  admitted  that  the 
Kmgly  powers  were  veiled  in  the  Sovereign  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  but  i rant  that  it  did*not  follow  that  when  the  King  was,  by 
a temporary  indifpofition,  rendered  incapable  of  the  exercife  of  his 
Sovereign  powers  that  they  Ihould  devolve  to  another,  and  that  the 
perfon  appointed  to  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Authority,  Ihould 
be  veiled  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown.  He  faid,  he  could  not 
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acn-ee  witk-the  affertion  that  the  Conftitution  was  injured  by  the  Re- 
ftridions,  becaufe  they  retrained  the  powers  of  the  Crown  ; on  the 
contrary,  he  confidered  them  not  only  as  ftridly  proper,  but  perfedly 
ccmftitutional.  He  confidered  the  Queen  as  the  proper  pcrfon  to 
have  the  care  of  the  King,  and  the  direction  of  the  Houfehold.  He 
would  not  for  a moment  entertain  an  idea  that  the  patronage  pro- 
pofed  to  be  entrulfed  to  her  Majefty,  in  the  care  of  the  Sovereign, 
would  ever  be  exercifed  againft  her  foil’s  government.  What  op- 
pofi'ng  intereft  could  there  be  ? In  what  did  the  intereft  or  the  (Jueen 
and  the  intereft  of  the  Prince  differ  ? They  had  one  general,  one 
united  intereft,  and  they  could  not  oppofe  each  other’s  intereft 
without  injuring  the  intereft  that  was  common  to  both  parties. 
With.refped  to  the  noble  Lord’s  wifh  to  know  who  were  to  conftitute 
the  Council  of  Advice  to  her  Majefty,  that  he  faid  would  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Bill  that  would  be  brought  in.  Ills  Lordfhip  con- 
tended feelingly  for  the  continuance  of  the  whole  Houfehold  under 
the  direction  of  the  Queen  ; if  it  was  taken  out  of  her  hands,  it 
would  be  adding  infult  to  afflidion.  His  Lord.fhip  alked  when  the 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  had  not  been  made  free  with  ? The 
prefent,  he  was  fure,  were  men  of  llrid  honour,  and  far  above  the 
reach  of  influence.  He  faid  he  revered  his  Sovereign,  he  loved  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  felt  the  higheft  refped  for  her  Majefty  ; 
but  he  moll  revered  and  loved  the  Conftitution  of  his  country.  He 
concluded  with  profefting  that  lie  confidered  liimfelf,  and  would 
ever  confider  himfelf,  refponfible  for  his  condud  both  with  refped  to 

his  Sovereign  and  to  the  Conftitution,  to  their  Lordfhips  and  to  his 

■ » 

country. 

The  Marquis  of  Townjhend  reprobated  the  idea  of  loading  the  Mnrquis 
country  with  an  additional  expence  to  fupport  the  ftate  of  the 
Regent,  when  the  prefent  eftablifhed  Houfehold  would  ferve  both  to 
attend  upon  his  Majefty  and  the  Regent.  All  the  domeftics,  up  as 
hiVh  as  the  Groome  of  the  Chamber,  might  attend  and  wait  on  his 
Majefty,  while  the  Lords  with  white  ftaves,  and  all  the  higher 
officers,  who  could  not  now  be  upon  any  duty  about  his  Majefty’a 
perfon,  might  attend  the  Regent,  and  make  a part  of  his  ftate  and 
lplendour.  The  Marquis  fpoke  alfo  of  the  military  eftablifhments  at 
St.  James’s,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  Gentlemen  Penfioners. 

He  alked  of  what  ufe  were  they  at  this  time  X were  tli*y  left  in  an 
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empty  palace  to  guard  the  old  tapeftry  ? Why  were  they  not  placed 
under  the  Regent  ? Dr.  Willis,  he  was  perfuaded,  did  not  want  a 
reinforcement  of  fuch  affiftants.  His  Lordfhip  fpoke  of  the  want 
of  oceonomy  evident  in  the  providing  a new  and  unneceffary  efta- 
bhlhment,  which  feemed  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  prefect 
Adminiftration,  who  had  not  only  profeifed  to  be  friends  to  ceco- 
nomy,  but  acted  upon  that  principle,  and  he  would  do  them  the 
j'ljtice  to  fay,  acted  laudably  for  the  public,  and  to  the  effectual 
fervtce  of  their  country.  His  Lordfhip  wilhed  to  know  of  whom 

t e Queen’s  Council  was  to  be  compofed  before  he  could  bring' 
himfclf  to  vote  for  any  fuch  Refolution, 

Lord  Kinnaird  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos  rofe  to  fpeak  at  the 
fame  inftant,  winch  caufed  a convention  between  Lord  Derby 
Lord  Walfingham  and  Lord  Sandwich,  on  the  right  of  the  Duke  to* 
fpeak  firft,  which  was  ended  by  Lord  Kinnaird’s  giving  it  up  to  the 
Duke  of  k handos,  who  he  coniidered  to  have  a prior  right  to  de- 
liver his  fentiments,  on  account  of  the  debate  turning  on  a queftion 
in  which  he  was  interefted  (the  Houfeliold). 

i he  Duke  of  Chandos  then  rofe,  and  fpoke  in  fupport  of  the  ‘ 
Refolution,  and  again  ft  the  Amendment.  His  Grace  delivered 
him  fell  in  moil  affectionate  terms  of  the  illnefs  of  the  Sovereign, 
with  whom  he  faid  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  refpe&ful  acquaintance 
foi  forty  years.  I Ie  allured  their  Lordfhips  that  he  would  much  rather 
deliver  up  his  ofuce,  which  lie  was  ready  to  do,  than  be  fufpe&ed  of 
bemg  influenced  by  it  in  his  vote  : the  emoluments  of  it  were  what 
hr  lead  confidcred  ; he  had  never  connected  himfclf  with  any  Ad- 
miniiti ation  from  the  time  he  had  firft  come  into  that  Houfe  to  the 
prefent  moment.  He  had  fupported  the  prefent  Adminiftration 
h-om  principle,  and  he  knew  them  to  be  an  Adminiftration  that  had 
render*^  the  greateft  fcrvices  to  their  country.  The  Duke  palled  a 
yarm  eulogium  on  Mr.  Pitt,  and  parodying  what  Mr.  Pitt’s  father 

had  faid  of  General  Wolfe,  pronounced  the  prefent  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  an  heaven-born  Minifter. 

IJic  Queftion  was  then  put  upon  the  Amendment,  which  being 
rejefted,  the  original  Queftion  was  carried  without  a divifion. 

The  fouith  Refolution  was  next  put,  difabling.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  from  interfering  with  the  real  or  perfqnal  property  of  the 
King.  ' ^ v | 

Lord 
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Lord  Loughborough  oppofed  It,  upon  the  ground  of  the  Refold-  ^ 
tion’s  conveying  an  indecent  and  unjull  fufpicion  of  the  Piince  of  boroUgh. 
Wales,  which  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  go  forth  to  the  public- 
His  Lo-dff  1 began  a converfation  on  the  fort  of  property  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  which  was  held  jure  corona , and  on  what  was  held 

other  wife. 

Lord  Kenyon  fpoke  in  fupport  of  the  Resolution  ; the  King,  he  lord 
faid,  had  a right  to  transfer  forfeited  eftates,  his  copyholds,  See • 
and  it  would  not  be  fit  that  that  power  fiiould  be  given  to  any 
other. 

Lord  Loughborough  alkcd  whether  there  was  any  noble  Lord  that  Loid 
6 A ' ...  . Lough- 

would  fuggeft  the  probability  of  his  Royal  Highnefs,  without  the  borgugh* 
limitation,  attempting  to  fell  any  of  his  father’s  poffeffions  ? and  if 
no  fuch  probability  exified,  where  was  the  neceffity  for  the  re- 
flriCtion  ? 

Lord  Radnor  fpoke  of  Church  Advowfons  as  a peculiar  part  or 
the  property  of  the  Crown. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  he  could  not  confider  the  ReftriclionS  Lord 
as  reflections  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  he  confidered  them  on  the 
ground  of  neceffity  of  providing  againft  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
fiiould  give  his  vote  againft  them  all : for  he  was  fo  confident  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  heart,  that  were  he  to  be  entrufted 
with  the  moft  unlimited  power,  no  degree  of  danger  of  an  ill  ufe  of 
it  might  be  expeCted.  He  begged  their  Lordfhips  to  remember, 
that  in  the  difeharge  of  their  duty,  they  were  not  to  confider  of  any 
refpeCt  due  to  this  or  to  that  perfon,  but^to  decide  as  the  occafiou 
required ; if  they  did  otherwife  they  would  do  abfolutely  wrong. 

They  were  to  confider  the  Refolution  as  applicable  to  a Prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  perfons  in  general ; they  were  to  give  to  the  new 
office  to  be  appointed  all  effential  powers,  and  no  more  than  were 
effential.  He  did  not  fuppofe  that  any  perfons  who  might  be  about 
his  Royal  Highnefs  would  advife  him  to  alter  the  real  property  of  his 
father  ; he  did  not  believe  that  if  he  was  fo  advifed  he  would  follow 
the  advice  ; nor  did  he  believe  he  would  do  it  of  his  own  will : but 
notwithstanding  he  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  put  every  confideration  of  perfonal  refpeCt  out 
of  the  cafe,  and  confidered  the  Refolution  as  abfolutely  neceflary  and 
effential  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown. 

Lord 
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Lou 'tf  Dord  Loughborough  was  ft  ill  of  opinion  that  it  was  nnneceflhry, 
borough.  anc^  t^iat  ^ tended  to  nothing  but  a ref]  eft  ion  upon  the  Prince,  in- 
finuating  that,  unlefs  he  was  reflrifted,  he  would  prefume  to  difpofe 
of  his  father’s  property.  His  Lordfnip  laid,  it  was  confidered  as  a 
libel  if  any  perfon  fent  to  another  the  commandment  c u of  Holy 
Writ,  44  Thou  fhalt  not  ileal,”  as  it  implied  by  the  caucion,  that 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  fent  was  a thief;  feeing  the  reltriftion  la- 
the fame  libellous  light,  he  objeftcd  to  it  as  an  unjuft  and  unwar- 
rantable refieftion  upon  his  Royal  Ltighnefs. 

Lord  The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  the  Refolution  was  not  to  be  admitted 
Chancellor  as  a perfonal  reftritlion,  but  as  a geneial  provision. 

The  Qu  eft  ion  was  then  put  upon  the  Refolution,  and  carried 
without  a divifion. 

The  fifth  Refolution,  that  relative  to  her  Majefty’s  having  the 
cuftody  of  the  King’s  perfon,  and  the  controul  and  management  of 
the  Houfehold,  was  next  read. 

Lord  Rtinvclon  immediately  rofe  to  move  tlieir  Lordfhfps  to  divide 
the  Motion.  His  Lordfhip  appealed  to  the  Chairman  for  infor- 
mation what  fort  of  Motion  he  ought  to  make  to  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  to  divide  the  Motion  into  three  diftinft  Propofi- 
tions,  as  it  would  be  a matter  of  convenience  to  debate  each  fepa- 
rately  and  diftinftly. 

This  gave  rife  to  a defultory  converfation  relative  to  the  fort  of 
Motion  that  would  be  regular. 

Lord  Loughborough  faid,  if  the  whole  proposition  were  put  toge- 
ther, it  would  puzzle  tjjhe  debate,  and  perplex  their  Lordfbips  in 
voting,  becaufe  there  might  be  fome  noble  Lords  who  would  vote 
for  one  part,  and  fome  for  the  firft  and  laft,  leaving  out  the  middle, 
that  which  gave  her  Majcfty  the  power  of  removing  and  appointing 
officers.  His  Lordfnip  therefore  recommended  that  the  motion 
might  be  divided  as  propofed  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Earl  Bathurjl  faid,  being  a Refolution  fent  up  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  tlieir  Lordfbips  could  not  divide  it.  The  only  queftion 
they  could  put,  was  to  move,  44  that  the  Committee  do  agree  to 
this  Refolution  of  the  Iioufe  of  Commons,”  and  then  any  noble 
Lord  who  wifhed  to  get  rid  of  any  part  of  it,  might  move  by  way 
of  amendment  to  leave  out  fueh  and  fuch  words.  If  the  motion  had 
originated  in  that  Houfe,  they  would  have  had  full  command  over, 
and  might  have  divided  it  and  fubdivided  it  as  they  plcafed. 
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Lord  Raw  don  again  faid  a few  words  on  the  convenience  that  Lord 
would  refult  from  dividing  the  motion.  Rawdon. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  argued  againft  it ; he  thought  the  queftion  E)uke  of 
by  no  means  complicated  or  embarrafted ; the  fecond  and  third  parts  Richmond 
naturally  followed  from  the  fir  ft,  and  in  his  opinion  the  component 
parts  went  together ; if  the  Houfe  thought  they  were  improper,  it 
would  be  right  to  divide  the  queftion. 

Lord  Rawdon  faid,  he  would  move  that  the  queftion  be  now  Lord 
divided.  1 Rawdon, 

Lord  Loughborough  reafoned  upon  the  manifeft  injuftice  of  forcing 
any  noble  Lord  to  vote  for  the  whole  of  the  three  Propolitions  con- 
nected together.  He  faid,  perhaps  no  pcrfon  would  objeCt  to  the 
firft  Proportion,  viz.  that  of  committing  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s 
perfon  to  the  Queen,  but  many  might  objeCt  very  forcibly  to  the 
fecond  part,  and  be  extremely  averfe  to  putting  the  patronage  of  the 
Houfehold  into  her  hands,  from  a perfuafion  that  it  ought  to  go 
along  with  the  other  patronage  annexed  to  Government. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  alked  whether  a motion  had  ever  been  Lord 
known  to  be  made  in  either  Houfe  for  dividing  the  queftion  ? For  Chancellor 
his  part,  he  was  ready  to  take  it  as  a clear  propofition,  that  the  firft 
*md  fecond  propolitions  went  together,  and  that  the  third  naturally 
followed  the  two  former.  If  any  perfon  thought  the  three  parts 
were  fingle  and  feparate  ptopofitions,  he  might  take  the  means  of 
feparating  them,  but  he  could  not  do  it  by  a motion  to  divide  the 
queftion.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  have  read  a 
eon  fide  ruble  part  of  the  Journals  of  that  Houfe  and  of  the  other, 
and  a motion  to  divide  the  queftion  was  a motion  perfectly  new  to 
him,  the  regular  queftion  always  being,  “ that  thefe  words  Hand 
part  of  this  motion. ” 

The  Marquis  of  Towrjhend  faid,  the  motion  appeared  to  him  to  Marquis 

be  peculiarly  complex ; he  wiihed  to  vote  for  one  part,  but  not  forof  Town- 
another.  Ihend. 

Lord  Loughborough  thought  it  a fair  propofition,  that  a complex  Lord 
queftion  be  divided.  _ ‘ ^Zgh. 

I he  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  in  what  manner  the  noble  Lords  con-  j or(j 
ceived  it  pollible  for  the  King  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  Chancellor 
Majtfty,  without  giving  her  the  fuperintendance  and  controul  of  the 
Houfhold,  was  to  him  inexplicable.  His  opinion  was,  that  all  that 
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belonged  to  the  Iloulhold  muft  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  care  of 
tne  King  s perfon,  be  put  under  her  Majefty’s  controul  and  manage- 
ment. I here  was  no  other  way  of  preferring  the  King’s-  dignity, 
but  keeping  him  with  all  his  royal  attendants  about  him.  If  they 
fepaiated  the  Refolution,  they  might  as  well  proceed  to  treat  the 
King  as  an  ordinary  individual,  and  put  him  out  on  board  wages,  or 
fend  him  to  one  of  thofe  boarding-houies  that  take  in  unfortunate 
people.  If  they  meant  to  abandon  his  Majefty  in  his  prefent  bereaved 
htuation,  let  them  a£l  in  that  manner,  and  that  indeed  would  be  the 
only  manner  to  make  fhift  without  the  Royal  Houfhold  going  to  the 
Queen,  and  then  it  would  be  in  vain  for  that  and  the  other  Houfe  of 
Parliament  to  lofe  their  time  in  inventing  the  means  of  preferring 
the  rights  of  their  Sovereign,  and  reftoring  him  to  his  former  power, 
and  former  fplendor,  for  they  might  never  expe&  a cure.  Let  the 
Committee  remember,  that  the  Queen  was  to  have  the  care  of  her 
Royal  Patient,  not  as  a wretched  being,  deftitute  of  friends,  an  ob- 
feure  individual,  without  name,  without  honour,  without  reputation, 
forfaken  by  all  the  world,  but  as  a King  whom  his  people  looked  up 
to  with  loyalty  and  with  affection,  and  with  anxious  wifhes  that  he 
would  foon  be  enabled  to  re-afeend  his  Throne,  and  again  diftribute 
bk flings  on  his  grateful  fubje£t$.  Ilis  Lord  fh  ip  here  faid  with  great 
emphaiis  and  energy,  that  he  claimed  for  the  Kin ? all  the  dignity  that 
fl'.ould  attend  a Royal  Terfon  who  was  fick,  and  who  was  entitled  to 
every  attention  and  every  comfort  that  could  be  adminiflered  to  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  calamity,  and  who  fhould  dare  to  refufe  his 
requeft  r It  would,  and  it  ought,  his  Lordthip  faid,  to  mortify  the 
Queen,  if  the  King  was  deprived  of  all  the  dignity  that  furrounaed 
him,  and  turned  over  to  her  in  an  unfeeling  and  irreverend  manner, 
deftitute  of  attendance,  deftitute  of  every  mark  and  token  of  Royal 
greatnefs.  How  muft  a wife  of  her  Majeftv’s  defeription  receive  a 
huiband,  under  whofe  beloved  (hade  fhe  had  for  many  years  been 
protected  and  made  happy  ? Was  there  a nvan  who  heard  him,  who 
poffefled  the  fenfibility  common  to  every  ordinary  human  breaft,  who 
did  not  fympathize  with  her  Majefty’s  fituation  ? He  had  heard 
indeed  that  from  political  fpeculations,  doubts  had  been  entertained 
with  refpect  to  the  dignity  that  ought  to  furround  his  Majefty’s 
perfon,  but  no  man  alive  to  the  leaft  fenfe  of  loyalty,  alive  to  a 
principle  of  companion,  alive  to  any  one  generous  feeling,  could  finely 
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vrmure  fo  far  to  forget  what  was  due  to  their  fuffering  Monarch,  as 
to  feparate  the  fecond  from  the  former  part  of  the  Refutation.  He- 
proteited  to  God  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a fingie  noble  Lord  in 
that  Houfe  Who  wiihed  to  ftrip  his  Majefty  of  every  mark  of  royalty, 
and  reduce  the  King  to  an  abjeS  and  forlorn  fituation,  while  he  was 
labouring  under  a misfortune  equal  to  any  misfortune  that  had  ever 
happened  hnce  misfortune  was  known  in  the  world.  With  regard  to 
feparating  the  fecond  from  the  fir!!  part  of  the  propofition,  he 
reprobated  the  intention  as  a cruel  idea,  and  exclaimed  again!!  it  in 
terms  of  great  animation,  alking  if  ever  calamity  fo  fhocking,  if  ever 
misfortune  fo  fevere,  was  fuffered  to  excite  fo  little  compaflion  where 

fo  much  was  due  ? That  King 

Deferted  in  his  utmofl  need 
By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed* 

His  Lordfhip  declared,  the  obvious  feelings  of  mankind  w^ent  fo 
direflly  to  the  wifti  of  paying  every  mark  of  reverence,  refpeft,  and 
attention  to  the  Sovereign  in  his  hour  of  his  mifery  and  misfortune, 
that  he  was  perfuaded  the  public  would  be  fhocked  at  the  idea  of  that 
Committee  perfifling  for  a moment  to  heiitate,  whether  the  King 
ihould  be  attended  with  the  Royal  Houfehold  or  not.  His  Lordfhip 
purfued  his  theme  in  tones  that  in  a peculiar  manner  overwhelmed 
the  feelings  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  before  he  fat  down  his 
emphafis  became  more  governed,  when  he  faid,  he  defiled  not  to  bt 
underilood  as  intending,  either  by  bis  argument,  or  the  warmth  with 
which  his  zeal  had  impelled  him  to  deliver  it,  to  preclude  the 
debate,  or  bear  hard  upon  any  one  of  thofe  noble  Lords  who  had 

intimated  a wifh  to  feparate  the  motion. 

As  foon  as  his  Lordfhip  fat  down,  Lord  Rawdon  rofe  and  faid,  Lord 
after  having  been  in  fo  extraordinary  a manner  alluded  to  by  the  ^ 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  not  to  rife  and 
declare  that  he  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  what  he  had  heard ; 
nay,  he  would  go  farther,  and  when  he  took  notice  of  the  extra- 
ordinary tone  and  manner  in  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
delivered  himfelf,  he  mult  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord’s  intemperate  zeal.  There  was  not  in  that  Houfe  a 
noble  Lord  who  felt  greater  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  than  he  did, 
or  one  v/ho  would  be  more  ready  to  convince  him  of  his  zeal  to  ferve 

Lim,  fhould  Providence  permit  him  to  refume  his  Royal  functions. 

But 
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But  what,  his  Lordfhip  afked,  had  he  done  to  provoke  the  lingulai* 
mode  in  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  exprelTed  himfelf  ? 
Candidly  and  abftra&edly  from  all  motives  of  fa&ion  or  party,  he 
had  appealed  to  the  Houfe,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  his  own  mind,  ’and 
barely  on  the  principle  of  conveniency.  Ought  he,  his  Lordfhip 
faid,  to  be  immediately  attacked,  and  to  hear  it  infinuated  that  he  had 
adhed  in  an  irreverend  manner  ? The  expreflion,  it  was  true,  had  been 
retraced  as  loon  as  it  had  been  made ; but  he  muft  contend  theft  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  ufed  at  all ; and  he  muft  inform  the  noble 
anci  learned  Lord  that  he  'would  be  given  the  fame  credit  for  candour 
m that  Houfe,  that  he  had  at  all  times  given  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  In  the  further  difeuffion  of  the  fubjed,  his  Lordfhip  faid, 
he  muft  requefl  that  the  paflions  might  not  be  appealed  to,  and  he 
claimed  for  himfelf  that  fame  fentiment  of  refpe&  towards  his  Ma- 
jefty,  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  defen celefs  fituation  of  the  King.  He  had,  his  Lordfhip  faid, 
ad vi fed,  whenever  he  could  take  the  liberty  of  advifing,  that  the 
utmoft  moderation  and  temper  might  diflinguifh  the  courfe  of  the 
future  proceedings,  and  he  was  perfuaded  they  would  all  profit  by 
it,  were  his  advice  followed.  His  Lordfhip  then  moved  to  leave  out 
the  fecond  part  of  the  Motion,  faying,  that  by  fo  doing  he  did  not 
mean  that  no  other  provifion  fhould  be  made,  but  becaufe  he  thought 

he  did  his  duty  to  the  Houfe  by  moving  that  the  words  be  left 
out. 

Lord  The  Lord  Chancellor  took  notice  of  what  Lord  Rawdon  had  fug- 
1°<  gcfled  of  nis  having  retradled  what  he  had  faid,  and  denied  that  he 
had  either  retraded,  meant  to  retra&  a word,  or  retraft  a fy liable, 
becaufe  he  was  perfuaded  he  had  not  faid  a fyllable  that  he  had  any 
occafion  to  retraft.  He  declared  he  would  repeat-  what  he  had  faid 
when  laft  on  his  legs,  addrefTmg  it  as  he  had  done  before  to  the 
Houfe  at  large  and  the  Committee  conjointly,  and  not  to  any  indi- 
vidual Lord  on  either  fide  the  Houfe.  His  Lordfhip  here  re-afferted  1 
his  opininion,  that  the  Committe  would  fhamefully  negleft  their 
duty,  and  leave  the  King  in  that  deftitute  and  wretched  fituation 
that  he  had  deferibed,  if  they  feparated  the  fecond  part  of  the  Re-  • 
folution  from  the  firft,  and  did  not  accompany  the  truft  of  the  Royal 
Perfon  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  with  enabling  her  to  difeharge 

that  truft,  by  putting  the  Royal  Houjjjphold  at  the  fame  time  under 
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fc?r  direction  and  controul.  Till  the  particul  ir  word  which  he 
had  been  fuppofed  to  have  retraced  was  fpecified*,  therefore,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  that  he  had  retraced  any  words 

whatever.  ° 

His  Lor  dill  ip  admitted,  with  regard  to  the  motion,  that  there 
was  nothing  more  fair  than  to  move  to  leave  out  words  in  amotion, 
but  he  had  never  heard  of  moving  to  leave  out  word?,  unlels  it  was 
firil  declared,  that  the  mover  meant  to  fubftitute  better  words,  and 
put  the  Houfe  or  the  Committee  in  pofleiiion  of  the  amendment 
regularly,  before  the  perfon  propofmg  it  attempted  to  clear  the 
way  for  it. 

Lord  Stormont  rofe  and  laid,  that  he  considered  the  expreflion  of  Lord 

, r ' , ..  , , i rr  i i • Stormont, 

« thofe  his  former  bounty  fed,  as  peculiarly  addrelled  to  him* 

He  had,  indeed,  he  owned,  enjoyed  the  highed  honours,  and  pafTed 
the  mod  confiderable  part  of  his  life  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  g re  ate  ft 
emoluments  from  his  Majedy;  and  therefore  he  might  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  one  who  came  under  that  description,  and  had  fliared 
the  greated  part  of  the  Royal  bounty.  But  thofe  honours,  and 
thofe  emoluments  were  not,  he  conceived,  now  repaid  with  ingra- 
titude. He  would  fay  with  the  noble  Secretary  of  State,  he  loved 
his  Majefty,  he  loved  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  he  loved  more  the 
Constitution.  This  declaration  was  made  in  the  prefence  of  fome 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  he  would  not  fcruple  to  make  it  before 
his  Sovereign,  if  he  Should  ever  be  reftored  to  his  prefence  again. 

He  begged  their  Lordiliips  to  confider  what  might  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  division  of  power  propofed.  There  might  be 
competition,  and,  however  delicately  he  might  wifli  to  fpeak  upon 
the  fubjedf,  fparks  might  arile  which  would  kindle  in  a flame. 

He  inifanced  the  cafe  of  Cardinal  Pichlieu,  who  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  mother  Queen,  and  caufed  a variance  between  her  and  her 
fon.  The  perfon  intruded  he  thought  with  the  King’s  cudody, 
ought  not  to  have  the  difpofal  of  his  Houfehold.  It  was  cruel  to 
throw  her  Ma’.cdy  upon  a fea  of  politics  without  a rudder,  chart* 
or  compafs.  No  man  had  ever  yet  aferibed  to  her  any  political 
interference  whatever.  If  any  word  Should  cfcape  him  which 
might  be  made  to  bear  any  tendency  to  refleht  on  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber,  or  of  the  Houfehold,  his  Lorddiip  disavowed  having 
entertained  any  fuch  intention.  He  knew  all  thole  noble  Lords  in 

that 
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that  Houfe,  and  had  been  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  man y 
particularly  with  that  of  the  noble  Duke,  [the  Duke  of  Chandos] 
whom  he  could  not  but  admire  for  the  manlincfs  with  which  he 
had  delivered  his  fentiments  on  the  prefenfr  occalion.  His  Lord- 
fliip  then  adverted  to  the  famous  Bill  to  diminifli  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  and  faid  that  he  thought  the  premifes  unfounded  ; 
but  allowing  the  premifes,  the  conclufion  was  irrefiftible  ; if  thofe 
powers  were  unneceilary,  take  them  away.  If  thofe  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  whofe  general  opinion  was  to  fupport  the  Adminiftration,  be 
it  what  it  might,  were  willing  to  content,  in  this  inftance,  to  fo 
much  patronage  being  taken  from  the  Crown  as  that  of  which  it 
was  now  about  to  be  deprived,  they  were  guilty  of  a monflrous 
folecifm  in  politics.  People  who  accepted  places  ought  to  quit 
them,  and  not  enter  into  a fyftematic  oppofition,  becaufe  that 
would  be  turning  into  the  bowels  of  Government  what  was  meant 
for  its  defence.  Though  perfonal  diftinCtions  were  difclaimed. 
Gentlemen  had  fometimes  relied  upon  them,  and  it  had  been 
afked  whether  the  divifion  of  power  between  a mother  and  fon 
would  not  tend  to  produce  bad  confequcnces  ? His  Lordfliip  ob- 
ferved,  fcarcc  a Angle  inftance  in  hiftorv  had  occurred  of  power 
being  divided  between  a mother  and  a fon  from  which  mifehief 
had  not  enfued.  The  Queen  might  have  ill  advifers.  In  faying 
that,  they  might  indeed  go  near  to  diredt  a cenfure  againft  them- 
felves,  for  as  yet  they  were  but  ftrikmg  in  the  dark.  Who  her 
advifers  were  to  be,  his  Lordfliip  knew  not;  but  fhe  certainly 
might  have  powerful  advifers  in  Council,  They  might  perfuade 
her  that  flie  could  not  render  a greater  fervice  to  her  fon,  and  to 
the  country,  than  by  attempting  to  refeue  the  Prince  himfelf  from 
fuch  pernicious  hands  as  thofe  in  which  he  placed  his  confidence. 
Nothing,  he  faid,  could  ftrengthen  the  Oppofition  like  a weak 
Government,  and  from  the  intended  divifion  of  power  he  expected 
to  fee  the  ftandard  of  Oppofition  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Queen’s  Palace.  It  was  afked,  will  you  leave  the  King  in  that 
miferable  deftitute  fituation,  without  his  Houfehold  Officers  ? 
Gentlemen,  his  Lordfliip  faid,  had  raifed  a fliadow,  had  given  it 
an  hideous  form,  and  combated  the  fliadow  they  had  raifed. 
Thofe  officers  were  attendant  on  the  King  only  when  he  was  the 
reprefentative  of  Majcfty.  Would  it  not  feem  taunting  to  attempt 

to 
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to  fuftain  fuch  an  idea  at  the  prefent  moment?  Would  not  the 
places  of  the  Houfehold  Officers  be  mere  finecures  ? The  queftion 
therefore  was,  whether  the  dignity  of  his  Majefty  would  not  be 
better  kept  up  by  the  idea  he  had  profeffied,  than  by  the  hideous 
idea  of  the  King’s  being  unhappy  on  his  reftoration  to  health,  at 
beholding  new  Officers  of  the  Houfehold  ? His  Lordfliip  faid  thofe 
officers,  who  were  removeable  at  the  will  of  one  perfon,  and  not 
of  another,  lived  at  prefent  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  with  great 
fplendour  and  hofpitality ; fome  in  town,  and  fome  at  their  feats 
in  the  country.  A diftin&ion  had  been  made  between  the  politicaj 
and  the  houfehold  fervants  of  the  Crown  ; but  this  was  a diilindliou 
without  a difference.  Let  gentlemen  give  a definition  of  a political 
fervant  which  foes  not  apply  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  The  Statute  Book  on  the  table  would  prove,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  both  called  Great  Officers 
of  the  State.  Were  not  thofe,  he  would  alk,  political  fervants? 
Was  it  intended  to  deprive  the  Regent  of  the  right  of  naming  his 
Majefty’s  chaplains  ? Did  not  that  properly  belong  to  the  office  of* 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? It  was  faid  that  we  mull  provide  againft 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  by  dividing 
the  Royal  powers  between  the  Prince  and  the  Queen,  and  fetting 
the  fon  at  variance  with  the  mother.  The  Romans  never  provided 
againft  parricide,  becaufe  they  thought  no  child  could  be  fo  un- 
natural as  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime.  But  this  was  the  world  of 
parricide.  He  declared  fairly,  that  he  had  not  conceived  fuch  a 
plan  was  poffibie  to  have  originated  in  the  prelent  Adminifiratb  n. 
Little  did  he  ever  conceive  that  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  with 
whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being  perfonally  acquainted, 
would  have  afted  fo  differently  from  what  might  have  been  ex' 
peered  from  ingenuous  youth,  bright  talents,  and  increaling  fame. 

He  had  imagined  that  the  Gentleman  alluded  to  would  rather 
have  exclaimed,  let  the  tide  of  Royal  power  roll  on  with  undimi- 
niflicd  dream  from  father  to  fon,  from  King  to  Regent ! It  fliall 
devolve  whole  and  entire  from  the  Crown  to  its  reprefentative. 

His  Lordfiiip  affierted  that  he  confidered  the  Royal  powers  and 
authorities  as  a weight  in  the  balance  of  the  Conflitution ; when 
Gentlemen  diminUhc  d that  weight,  they  altered  the  balance.  It 
had  been  faid  bv  one  let  of  perfons,  that  it  they  were  in  AdminT  . 
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ftration,  they  would  conduct  themfelves  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  but  that,  as  the  cafe  at  prefent  flood,  they  would  be  careful 
and  vigilant  in  watching  the  power  of  the  Regent;  that  if  public 
meafureo  fucceeded  they  would  rejoice,  and  that  the  comparifon 
between  the  government  which  they  had  conduced,  and  that 
which  was  to  be  conduced  by  their  adverfaries,  would  now  more 
obvioufly  appear.  Lut  his  Lordfnip  obierved  there  could  be  no 
comparifon  if  they  crippled  the  Government.  He  would  only 
fuggefl  to  the  Houfe  the  confequences  of  a fettered,  weak  and 
debilitated  Government,  which  had  the  power  of  calling  for 
ferviccs  that  could  not  be  vigorously  exerted.  He  was  furprifed 
to  hear  a noble  Lord,  when  furrounded  with  newly  created  Peers, 
declare,  that  the  wax  was  fcarcely  cold  before  they  had  fullered 
the  impreiiion  to  be  obliterated.  Let  the  Houfe  conceive  the  con- 
fequences likely  to  arife,  if  a King  on  recovering  from  his  licknefs, 
finds  that  the  former  Government  had  been  weak  and  defective.  He 
was  proud  to  acknowledge  himfelf  to  be  one  of  thofe  whom  that 
King’s  “ former  bounty  had  fed;”  but  he  would  not  have  to  tell 
him,  upon  his  refloration,  that  to  fiiew  his  attachment  to  his  Majefty 
he  had  confcnted  to  cripple  the  Government  of  his  fon  ; a Govern- 
ment to  be  profperous  mu  A be  ftrong ; and  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  King  would  confider  it  as  no  offence  to  have  put  fuch  meafures 
into  execution  as  tended  to  prevent  the  profpefity  of  the  Regent ; a 
father  might,  from 'a  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity,  from  confiderations 
of  perfonal  rank,  from  other  motives,  bring  himfelf  to  pafs  by  and 
look  down  upon  an  infult  that  was  offered  to  him  ; but  he  appealed 
to  every  noble  Lord,  who,  like  himfelf,  had  the  happinefs  to  be  a 
father,  if  a parent  ever  refented  any  thing  more  pointedly  than  an 
injury  committed  again  ft  his  fon  ; and  when  wounded  in  the  perfon 
of  his  fon,  refentment  and  indignation  affumed  a fairer  and  more 
animated  form,  and  almoft  delerved  the  name  of  virtue. 

Lord  The  Lord  Chancellor  fpoke  in  reply,  and  infilled  Upon  it  that  it  ( 
Chancellor  was  altogether  uniifual  to  move  to  leave  out  words,  without  fubfti-  l 
tuting  other  words  in  the  room  of  them.  He  declared,  nothing  like 
an  argument  had  been  advanced  to  prove  that  her  Majefty  ought 
not  to  have  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Houfehold,  to  enable  her  to 
difeharge  her  truft  of  the  care  of  the  Royal  Perfon.  His  Lordfnip 
maintained  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Steward,  and  Mailer 
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of  the  Horfe,  although  they  were  undoubtedly  great  Officers,  were 
neverthelefs  intimately  conne&ed  with  the  interior  of  the  Royal 
Houfehold,  and  neceflarily  a part  of  it.  He  combated  the  Argu- 
ments Lord  Stormont  hud  advanced  relative  to  the  diffentions  in  the 
Royal  Family,  andfpoke  of  the  unimpeached  character  of  the  Queen, 
who  had  not  only  adted  well,  bat  fo  well  as  never  to  have  been  even 
fnpe&ed,  but  to  have  efcaped  the  breath  of  calumny,  for  eight  and 
twenty  years  together,  as  the  belt  fecurity  that  the  Patronage  of  the 
Houfehold  fhould  not  be  abufed  or  perverted  to  party  purpofes. 

Lord  Loughborough , alter  having  laid  it  down  as  an  undeniable  Lord 
principle,  that  the  giving  the  Queen  the  patronage  of  the  Houfe- 
hold,  and  furnifhing  her  with  a Council,  would  create  a certain  de- 
gree of  fecret  influence,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  liability  of  Govern- 
ment, to  its  vigour,  and  to  its  efficacy,  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
mifehievous  operation  of  it  in  a variety  of  poffible  inftances.  As  a 
proof  of  the  effedt  of  fecret  influence,  he  inftanced  the  difgrace  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  raifed  the  glory  of  this 
country  to  a moft  exalted  pitch,  by  his  many  vidlories  in  Flanders, 
and  was  juft  on  the  point  of  entering  the  provinces  of  Old  France;, 
triumphantly  at  the  head  of  his  allied  armies,  when  his  career  was 
flopped,  the  progrefs  of  his  fuccefsful  arms  arrefcea,  and  he  himfelf 
deprived  of  his  command,  through  the  intrigues  of  a Bedchamber 
woman  to  Queen  Anne.  Thus,  what  the  abilities  of  a Plarley,  the 
fafeinating  powers  of  a St.  John,  and  the  laborious  induflry  of  an 
Harcourt,  would  have  been  exerted  to  no  purpofe,  if  there  had  not 
been  a Mrs.  Marlham,  who,  by  her  fecret  influence  with  the  Queen, 
was  able  to  effedt  that  which  the  powerful  armies  of  Louis  the  XI V. 
had  found  it  impoffible  to  accomplilh.  He  alluded  to  the  hiftqrical 
facl  Hated  in  a former  debate,  by  a noble  friend  of  his  ( Lord 
Hawkefbury)  of  the  circumflance  of  Louis  XV.  being  brought, 
when  an  infant  of  five  years  old,  to  hold  a Lit  de  JnJiice  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  His  noble  friend,  if  he  had  turned  his  eyes  to  a 
few  years  preceding  that  tranfadtion,  in  the  hillory  of  the  fame 
country,  he  might  have  colledted  an  argument  againll  the  mif- 
ehievous fyflem  which  the  prefent  Refolutions  were  calculated  to 
eflablifh.  Louis  XIV.  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  conceived  a 
diflike  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  wifhing  to  aggran- 
dize his  own  natural  fon,  the  Duke  de  Maine,  by  his  will  left  the 
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adminiflration  of  public  affairs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
controul  and  management  of  the  Houfehold,  together  with  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  King,  to  the  Duke  de  Maine.  Before  his  death,  the 
King  told  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that'  he  had  left  him  every  thing 
to  which  his  high  birth  entitled  him.  The  will  was  duly  regiftered 
in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ; but  when  Louis  XIV.  died,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  (who  was  become  prefumptive  heir  to  the  infant  Louis 
XV.  by  the  renunciation  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  King  of 
Spain)  claimed  the  Regency,  with  all  the  powers  and  authorities  that 
of  right  belonged  to  it.  The  Parliament,  as  a celebrated  writer  of  that 
day  obferved,  felt  itfelf  to  be  in  an  aukward  dilemma.  It  faw  the 
danger  of  giving  full  powers  to  a prefumptive  heir ; it  faw  alfo  the 
abfurdity  of  placing  the  Regent  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  at  the  fame  time  feparating  from  it  the  patronage  and  influ- 
ence arifing  from  the  management  and  controul  of  the  Houfehold. 
Both  were  obvioufly  evils  ; but  the  Parliament,  wifely  weighing  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  cafe,  preferred  the  leflcf  evil  to  the  greater, 
and  fet  afide  the  late  King’s  will,  revoked  every  limitation,  and  inverted 
the  Regent  with  all  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  Crown.  His 
Lordfhip  reafoned  upon  this  tranfa&ion,  as  elucidatory  of  the  opinion 
of  other  countires,  upon  the  evil  confequences,  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  the  probable  effedf,  of  a Government  wherein  a part  of  the 
neceflary  power  was  feparated  from  the  executive  authority.  His 
Lordfhip  dwelt  with  great  emphafls  on  the  mifehiefs  likely  to  refult 
from  the  fetting  up  two  Governments  (for  fuch  he  confidered  the 
giving  the  Queen  a large  portion  of  patronage,  and  a Council  to 
be  in  effedl)  j and  purfued  the  train  of  probable  inconveniencies 
through  a variety  of  different  hypothefis.  He  put  the  cafe  of  a 
Loan  to  be  railed,  in  which  the  public  credit  would  neceflarily  be 
involved  ; the  cafe  of  negotiations  carrying  on  with  continental  pow- 
ers ; the  cafes  of  Commanders  employed  on  foreign  fervice,  and  the 
cafe  of  a public  delinquent,  publicly  arraigned.  In  the  flrfl  cafe, 
the  Loan,  he  faid,  might  either  be  defeated  altogether,  or  the  i 
nation  highly  inconvenienced  by  the  increafe  of  terms  occafioned 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  Government.  In 
the  fecond  cafe,  that  of  foreign  negotiations ; the  Ambafladors  em- 
ployed on  fuch  fervicea  would  a6t  a double  part,  and  intrigue  with 
•ne  Council,  while  they  were  treating  with  another.  In  the  third 
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cnfe,  that  of  the  Commanders  on  foreign  fervice  ; Minifters  might 
not  find  thcmfelves  able  to  fupport  them,  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  diftributing  due  rewards,  or  of  fcreening  and  refcuing  them 
from  party  attacks,  their  authority  would  be  inefficient,  and  the 
Commanders  would  find  thcmfelves  obliged  to  pay  their  Court  to 
the  Queen’s  party,  as  a necefiary  fliield  againft  the  weaknefs  of  their 
employers,  aud  the  power  of  that  junto,  who  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  oppofers  of  thofe  employers.  In  the  laft  cafe,  that  of  a 
public  delinquent,  experience  drawn  from  our  own  hiftory  towards 
the  end  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  had  proved  the  poffibility  of  the 
ends  of  public  juftice  being  defeated  by  the  influence  of  a powerful 
party  acting  in  hoftility  to  the  views  of  executive  Government. 

Among  abundant  inftances  of  the  idle  reafoning  adopted  as  an  ai- 
gument  in  defence  of  putting  the  patronage  of  the  Houfehold  into 
the  hands  of  the  Queen,  viz.  that  the  King  would  feel  his  mind  dis- 
turbed when  he  awakened  from  his  trance,  and  recovered  from  His 
dream,  if  he  faw  that  his  domeftic  fervants  had  been  removed  from 
about  his  perfon,  his  Lordffiip  put  the  cafe,  that  his  Majefty ’s  inca- 
pacity had  taken  place  feme  years  fince,  and  that  his  Majefty  had 
come  to  himfelf  a few  years  ago.  In  that  caie,  his  Mmiiters,  when 
admitted  to  their  firft  audience,  would  have  laid  this  fort  of  infor- 
mation before  him.  “ Your  Majefty  has  loft  thirteen  colonies,  but — 
your  palace  Hands  where  it  did.  Millions  of  national  debt  have  been 
accumulated,  but — your  Lords  with  White  Staves  Hand  where  you 
left  them.  Much  of  the  beft  blood  of  your  fubje&s  has  been  fpilt, 
but — your  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  are  ftill  the  fame.  Many  cala- 
mities have  happened  in  confequence  of  the  weaknefs  of  Government, 
occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  fecret  influence,  (and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  war,  much  fecret  influence,  his  Lordfhip 
faid,  had  been  exerted),  but,  be  not  concerned  at  this,  your  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber,  your  Gentlemen  Penlioners,  your  Beef-eaters, 
are  ftill  the  fame.  Look  into  the  red  book,  and  you  will  find  it 
juft  as  you  left  it.”  His  Lordfhip  put  this  pointedly,  and,  after  much 
farther  argument  on  the  abfurdity  of  pretending,  that  fo  infignificant  a 
circumftance  as  the  poffible  uneafinefs  of  the  King,  on  his  recovery, 
at  not  feeing  his  fuperior  Houfehold  Officers  around  him  would 
afllidl  his  Majefty,  his  Lordfhip  noticed  the  words  of  the  Refolu- 
tion,  which  ftated,  that  her  Majefty  was  to  have  a Council  of  Ad* 
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Mce.  Berore  the  Committee  was  called  upon  to  vote  the  whole 
Refolution,  his  Lordfhip  thought,  in  common  decency,  they  ought 
to  have  had  the  intended  Conflitution  and  powers  of  the  Council  in 
queflion  opened  to  tnem  ; but  not  a firigle  word  of  explanation  had 
been  thought  proper  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjea  by  thofe  who  had 
brought  forward  the  Refolutions.  Noble  Lords,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  argue  in  the  dark,  upon  no  very  immaterial  part  of  the 
ILfciU.ion  be  foie  them  ; but  myfterious  and  unexplained  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  intended  Council  was  left  by  Minifters,  it  was  fufficiently 
obvious,  that  the  evils  he  had  endeavoured  to  deferibe  as  likely  to 
flow  from  it,  might  and  probably  would  follow  from  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a Council  eonne&ed  with  fuch  a poffeffion  of  power,  held 
f.-pai  ately  and  diflnnbtiy  from  the  executive  Government.  Before 
Ik  lat  do w n,  his  Lordfliip  faid  emphatically,  than  when,  from  bet- 
’ -1  ■hoiiid  be  better  able  to  addrefs  their  XiOrdflups  more 
?lL  R'nr,  di,  he  fhould  be  ready  to  meet  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  that  quell  ion,  which  he  had  faid,  in  his  fpeech  of  the  preceding 
day,  was  gone  he  knew  not  how  : that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in 
that  1 rote;!  (to  which  his  Lordfhip  faid,  his  name  appeared,  with 
ti:  >fc  of  many  more  noble  Lords,  of  more  weight  and  authority  than 
he  could  pretend  to)  and  that  it  had  of  a bidden  vanifhed.  He 
. meant,  he  faid,  the  queftion  of  the  Right  of  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency,  during  his  father’s  incapacity 
to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority  ; a queflion  which  he  had  neither 
abandoned,  nor  wiflied  to  fhrink  from,  but  (hould  be  ready  to  difeufs 
whenever  it  could  properly  be  rendered  the  topic  of  debate. 

Lord  1 he  Lord  Chancellory  in  his  reply,  charged  the  noble  and  learned 

Chancellor  Lord  with  having  miftated  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
di [grace,  that  event  having  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  a 
favouri  Le  at  Court,  and  not  by  the  operation  of  any  fuppofed  fecret 
influence  lodged  in  hands  feparate  from  the  executive  authority;  it 
coi  Id  not,  therefore,  in  fair  argument,  be  admitted  to  bear  any 
nil  a logy  to  the  fuppofed  effebl  of  giving  her  Majefty  the  foie  and 
undid  imbed  management  and  controul  of  the  Houfehold.  With 
regard  to  what  the  n6b!e  and  learned  Lord  had  faid,  on  the  fubjebf 
of  public  delinquents  being  able  to  evade  the  juftice  of  their  country, 
through  the  protection  afforded  them  by  party  influence  of  any  de- 
fcriplion,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  God  forbid  he  fliould  live  to  fee  the  day 
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«hen  the  adrainiftration  of. public  juftice  depended  upon  party 
influence ! He  trailed  the  country  would  never  fuller  fuch  humi- 
liation and  difgrace;  bafe  and  fcandalous  mull  that  man  be  who 
would  owe  his  fafety  under  a public  profecution  to  the  undue  inter- 
position of  any  party  whatever,  i t was  confident  that  the  gentle- 
man at  whom  fo  foul  a fufpicion  might  be  fttppofed  to  glance,  would 
dii'dain  fuch  aTefuge. 

Lord  Loughborough  faid,  from  wliat  had  fallen  from  the  noble  ^ Lord 
and  learned°Lord  at  the  clofe  of  his  fpeech,  it  was  evident  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  forgotten  that  he  had  Hated  the  cafe  of 

a public  delinquent  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  alked  Lord  Rawdon  why  he  had  not  c°n-^^of^ 
defended  to  Hate  to  the  Committee  the  words  which  he  meant  v 
afterwards  to  fubHitute  in  the  place  of  thofe  he  had  moved  to  have 
left  out  of  the  B.efolutions,  fince,  without  fuch  information,  tiieu 
Lordihips  were  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  his  cbjeft  ; a mode  ot 
proceeding  which,  he  muH  take  the  liberty  of  faying,  was  by  no 
means  either  Parliamentary  or  regular.  The  Duke,  among  various 
other  points  which  had  been  Hated  on  one  fide  in  the  courfe  of  the 
debate,  and  cafually  omitted  to  be  aniwered  on  tne  otner,  tc-oic 
notice  that  die  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  fpoke  laH,  as  well  as 
other  noble  Lords,  had  complained  of  the  Council,  with  the  advice 
of  which  her  MajcHy  was  to  be  affifted,  not  having  been  explained 
to  the  Committee.  This  complaint,  his  Grace  faid,  was  owing  to 
their  Lordihips  having  overlooked  the  confideration  that  they  ought 
not  to  confound  the  principle  of  a meafure  with  the  uetail  oi  the 
mode  of  its  being  carried  into  eitecl,  two  matters  that  ought  always 
to  be  kept  diftina.  The  Refolutions  before  the  Committee,  con- 
tained the  principles  upon  which  their  Lordihips  were  caned  upon  to 
decide  as  to  the  limitati-  ns  and  reftri&ions,  which  public  expe- 
diency required  Parliament  to  impofe  on  the  Regent,  under  the 
- prefent  circumHances  of  a prOpability  of  his  MajeHy’s  recovery  and 
return  to  his  Government.  The  Bill  to  be  brought  in  upon  thofe 
, principles  would  necefianly  contain  their  detail,  and  in  that  Bill 
there  would,  he  prefumed,  be  claufes  defining  the  ConHitution  and 
powers  of  the  Council,  to  be  provided  to  advife  the  Queen  in  calcs 
of  emergency.  Their  Lordihips,  therefore,  with  a littie  patience* 

would,  in  due  time,  know  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  Queen  s 
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Council.  His  Grace  argued  againft  the  probability  of  her  Majelly’s 
exercifing  her  power  over  the  Houfehold  politically  againft  the 
government  of  her  Son,  the  P.egent,  and  faid  he  thought  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  unexceptionable  conduft  hitherto  (noble  Lords  who  had 
fpoken  that  day  having  allowed  that  her  chief  claim  to  praile  was 
her  having  never  interfered  in  political  concerns)  was  at  leaft  no  bad 
ground  of  expectation  that  ftie  would  perfevere  in  the  fame  line  of 
unfpotted  conduCt  that  Hie  was  allowed  on  all  hands  hitherto  to  have 
purfued.  He  lamented  that  an  idea  of  her  Majefty’s  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  politics  had  been  ftarted,  declaring  that  thofe  vile 
m it ruments  0rr  Scandal,  the  newfpapers,  had  upon  that  grounded 
their  right  to  coniider  the  Queen  as  a political  character,  and  had 
from  that  moment  treated  that  great  and  amiable  Perfonage  with  a 
degree  of  groffnefs  locking  to  every  man  pofteffed  of  the  leaft 
feeling,  or  the  leaft  delicacy.  His  Grace  declared  the  licentioiifnefs 
of  the  public  prints  had  increafed  of  late  to  fuch  a degree  of  pvo- 
f lgacy  that  it  was  evident  they  mull  be  encouraged  and  Supported 
in  their  calumnies,  or  they  never  would  dare  to  go  the  length  that 
they  did  every  day;  he  called  therefore  upon  the  noble  and" learned 
Lord  to  explain  what  he  alluded  to,  when  he  mentioned  the  poffi- 
bility  of  a public  delinquent’s  efcaping  juftice  through  the  hidden 
operation  of  Secret  influence  ; and  he  did  fo  the  more  earneftly,  be- 

caufe  if  left  unexplained  lie  was  Sure  thofe  vile  pelts  of  Society,  the 
daily  papers,  would  pervert  it  to  fome  flanderous  purpofe. 

Louo.h-  Lord  Loughborough  concurred  with  the  noble  Duke  in  his  con- 

borough.  den'nat,on  tIie  Sr°fs  calumny  of  newfpapers.  It  had,  he  faid, 
been  his  lot  to  have  been  calumniated,  as  it  had  been  the  lot  of  the 
noi-'e  Duke  to  be  Slandered  by'  the  fame  means;  and. he,  like  the 
nouie  Duke,  had  aCted  in  an  open  manly'  way,  and  reforted  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  for  redrefs.  If  every  man  w'ould  do  the  fame, 
the  evil  would  at  leaft  be  checked,  if  not  prevented.  He  did  aluire 
tlie  noble  Duke  he  had  not  contaminated  his  hands  with  any'  con- 
nexion with  a newfpaper.  He  difdained  to  taint  his  character  by 
any'  fuch  connexion.  Formerly  newfpapers  contained  effufions  of 
wit,  candid  remarks,  and  Inch  matters  as  ingenuous  minds  might 
delight  in  ; but  of  late  the  common  contents  had  been  dull,  unin- 
tt i reiting  nar  atike,  oi  \iorent  abufe,  dark  and  malignant inlinuation, 
and  foul  calumny  aud  afpcrfion.  The  j£afon  obvioufly  was,  the  im- 
punity 
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punity  with  which  fuch  liberties  were  fuffered  to  be  taken  with  indi- 
viduals, and  the  grofs  and  vulgar  appetite  of  the  public  for  fcandal. 
His  Lordlhip  added  more  of  pointed  animadverfion  on  the  fame  fub- 
lecl,  and  in  compliance  with  the  noble  Duke  s requifition,  informed 
him  that  the  public  delinquent,  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  had  been 
Dr.  Sacheverell. 

A general  cry  of  Quejlion  ! QitpJUon  ! 

Lord  Kinnaird  began  by  alluring  the  Houfe  that  at  that  late 
hour, and  with  the  impatience  exhibited  of  coming  to  the  queftion,  he 
Ihould  not  trefpafs  on  their  patience  ; for  though,  at  an  earlier  part 
of  the  evening,  he  had  intended  to  have  requefted  their  indulgence, 
that  he  might  deliver  his  fentiments  at  fome  length,  yet  their  Lord- 
fliips  would  recollect  the  circumflance  which  had  prevented  him, 
and  would  give  him  credit  for  having  given  the  noble  Duke  the 
opportunity  of  Hating  to  their  Lordfhips  his  perfonal  feelings  on 
this  part  of  the  plan  propofed  ; for  however  anxious  he  felt  himfelf 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  Hating,  in  explicit  terms,  the  grounds  of 
his  conduct  on  this  occafion,  yet  the  queHion  had  been  lo  fully  and 
fo  ably  argued  by  the  noble  Lords  near  him,  that  little  had  been 
left  for  him  to  Hate,  which  had  not  already  been  conveyed  to  their 
ears  in  language  fo  forcible  as  made  him  hope  it  had  found  its  way 
to  their  hearts — but,  in  the  prefent  Hage,  he  fhould  refrain  from  even 
Hating  that  little,  and  confine  himfelf  direttly  to  anfwer  the  queflions 
which  the  noble  Duke,  who  had  juH  fat  down,  had  put  to  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Rawdon).  The  noble  Duke  had  afkcd  why  his  noble 
friend  had  not  condefcended  to  Hate  to  their  Lordfhips  the  words 
which  he  meant  afterwards  to  fubHitute  in  the  place  of  thofe  which 
he  had  moved  to  be  left  out  ? 'Ss  without  fuch  information  they  were 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  his  purpofe.  Was  it  meant  or  intended  to 
give  her  MajeHv  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon  without  the  means 
to  execute  that  truH  ? In  anfwer  to  this,  their  Lordfhips  muH  permit 
him  to  recall  to  their  recolleftion  the  manner  in  which  every  Hep  of 
this  important  bufinefs  had  been  conducted.  Could  they  forget  that 
a fortnight  ago  their  Lordfhips  had  been  called  upon  to  vote,  and 

•r 

had  actually  voted  a propolition,  to  which  little  or  no  explanation 
had  been  afforded  them  ? And  why,  becaufe  it  would  not  have  fuited 
the  policy  of  thefe  meafures. 
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He  informed  their  Lordfhips,  he  meant  the  proportion,  Rating 
that  for  maintaining  entire  the  conftitutional  authority  of  the  Crown, 
they  were  to  deviie  certain  means,  &c.  What  were  they  now  defired 
to  agree  with  the  Commons  in  ? Why,  to  fplit,  divide,  and  fufpend 
that  authority,  and  thereby  to  render  it  of  as  little  efficacy  as  pofiible 
to  the  State.  Did  they  confider  gravely  what  they  were  about  to  do  ? 
To  exercife  the  nobleft  fundfions  that  could  appertain  to  their  fitua- 
tion  as  Legiflators,  to  veil  the  government  of  a great  country,  for  a 
limited  time,  in  other  hands  than  thofe  which  had  the  indifputable 
right  to  it,  impelled  to  this,  ad!  from  the  dire  calamity  of  inevitable 
necefiity?  But  though  they  might  appoint  the  perfon  who  was  to 
condud!  the  reins  of  Government,  had  they  any  right,  in  their  pre- 
sent date,  to  change  or  alter  the  nature  or  principles  of  the  Coniiitu- 
tionr  The  Government  mui!  be  permanent;  and  whatever  extent  of 
powers  that  and  the  other  Houle  might  arrogate  to  themfelves,  they 
would,  by  any  attempt  oi  fuch  a nature,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
rights,  as  well  as  of  their  duty.  But  he  found  himfelf  getting  into 
the  argument  ;*and  however  he  might  wifi:  for  an  opportunity  fo  to  do, 
he  would  fulfil  Ids  promife,  and  at  that  moment  refrain,  and  with  the 
lefs  reluctance,  as  an  opportunity  would  ft  ill  be  afforded  him,  when  the 
provifiens  of  the  Bill  came  before  their  Lordfhips,  at  which  time  he 
trailed  they  would  adhere  more  clofely  to  the  maxim  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  many  of  their  Lordfhips,  the  propriety  of  which  was  ad- 
mitted by  all,  but  adhered  to  fcarcely  by  any.  He  meant  the  abflain- 
ing  from  perfona!  allufion  to  the  charadler  of  any  of  the  augufl  perfon- 
ages  fo  peculiarly  interefted  and  affe&edby  the  fubjeb!  under  difeuffion. 
A and  the  were  minute  particles;  neverthelefs,  the  adhering  to  the  true 
diftinclion  between  which  was  materially  necefiary  to  the  propriety,  as 
well  as  the  freedom  of  the  debate.  At  prefect  they  were  debating  on 
the  principle  of  a Bill  or  Bills  hereafter  to  be  produced,  and  that  by 
general  refolutions  (a  mode  he  could  not  help  thinking  very  unfair  and 
improper,)  and  therefore  his  ncble  Friend  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
Tie  amendment  he  had  fuggefled,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  on  which 
all  this  btifinefs  was  founded.  If  it  was  a bad  one,  the  ncble  Duke  mull 
impute  the  blame  lo  thofe  who  fuggefled  it.  Idis  noble  Friend  wi filed 
their  Lordfhips  to  decide,  in  the  fir  ft  inflance,  on  the  propriety  of 
placing  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon  in  the  Queen’s  hands.  Why 

did  his  Grace,  or  any  other  perfon,  fuppofe,  that  it  was  meant  to  veft 
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f0  important  a trull  in  her  Majefty’s  hands,  without  affording  her  the 
means  of  executing  it  in  a manner  becoming  the  facrcdncfs  of  the 
perfon  entrufted,  and  of  her  Mkjefty’s  exalted  ftation— but  the  noble 
Duke  did  himfelf  explain  and  anfwer  all  this  difficulty,  by  dating  tb 
their  Lordfhips,  that  all  thefe  refolutions  being  only  on  general  prin- 
ciples, would  receive  their  full  explanation  by  the  provifions  of  the 
Bills,  when  they  fliould  appear.  In  like  manner  would  his  noble 
Friend’s  plan  be  amply  explained;  for  fare  neither  the  noble  Duke? 
nor  any  other  noble  Lord,  had  a right  to  demand  from  his  noble 
Friend,  or  the  other  Lords  on  this  lide  tec  Louft,  explanations, 
when  they  themfelves  had  fo  ftudioufly  avoided  giving  the  iroule 
fatisfaclion  as  to  their  plans;  but  had  drawn  their  Lordfiiips  into  tne 
adopting  of  meafures  by  piece-meal,  which,  had  they  viewed  at  once, 
their  judgment  muff  have  revolted  at.  As  to  what  his  Grace  had  faid 
re fpe cling  the  licentiouftiefs  of  newfpapers,  tiiat  had  been  Fully  com- 
mented on  by  a learned  Lord  near  him,  in  a manner  iuited  to  the 
dignity  of  his  Ration,  and  with  his  ufual  ability. 

A noble  Lord  having  very  early  in  the  debate  mifconcelved  the 
intent  and  purport  of  what  fell  from  a Right  Reverend  Prelate  the 
preceding  day,  he  could  not  fit  down  without  endeavouring  to  fet 
that  matter  in  its  true  point  of  view.  T hat  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
had,  in  a fpeech  delivered  with  fuch  ability  and  power  of  argumenta- 
tion, as  could  not  fail  to  carry  convidlion  home  to  their  minds,  and 
which  had  remained  unanfwered,  becaufe  in  his  judgment  it  was 
unanfwerable,  taken  notice  of  certain  unjuft  prejudices  which  were 
vulgarly  entertained  concerning  the  condudl  or  certain  perfons  in 
that  Houfc ; and  amongft  others,  the  Scotch  Lords  and  Biftiops; 
from  which  unjuft  imputations,  that*  Right  Reverend  Prelate  did, 
with  his  ufual  ability,  endeavour  to  refeue  them,  and  of  which  he 
did,  in  direct  terms,  exprefs  his  difapprobation ; and  no  other  conduct 
could  have  been  expected  from  him,  who  had  laid  the  whole  Scottifh 
Peerage  under  fuch  obligations  by  an  exertion  of  his  powerful  parlia- 
mentary talents  in  that  Iioufe,  at  a moment  when  they  were  in 
dinger  of  being  deprived  of  fome  of  their  deareft  rights  and  privi- 

I p ryr>  o 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amendment,  when  the  numbers 
were,  (that  the  words,  moved  to  be  left  out,  Hand  part  of  the 
Qm  eft  ion  ) Contents  94,  Not  Contents  68. 
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The  main  Quedion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  Houle  having  been  refumed,  the  Report  was  brought  up,  the 
Refolutions  read,  and  the  Amendment  of  the  words  “ for  a limited 
“ time,”  moved  to  each,  and  negatived. 

All  tne  Refolutions  were  then  read  and  agreed  to. 


•'I 

Saturday , Jan.  31. 

Earl  Batburjl  fat  as  Speaker  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was 
indi(pofed. 

Anfwers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Queen. 

Soon  as  Prayers  were  over,  the  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council  read 
the  Anfwer  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  been  pleafed  to  give  to 
the  Addrefs  from  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  As  foon  as  the  Earl 
had  read  the  contents  of  the  Prince’s  Anfwer,  it  was  repeated  audibly 
by  the  reading  Clerk,  and  was  as  follows: 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ 1 thank  )r°u  for  communicating  to  me  the  Refolutions  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Houfes,  and  I requell  you  to  allure  them  in  my 
name,  that  my  duty  to  the  King  my  Father,  and  my  anxious  con- 
“ cern  for  the  fafety  and  interefls  of  the  people,  which  mull  be 
endangered  by  a longer  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority  ; togetner  with  my*  refpedl  for  the  united  delires  of  the 
Houfe,  outweigh  in  myr  mind  every  other  confideration,  and  will 
deteimine  me  to  undertake  the  weighty  and  important  trull  pro- 
pofed  to  me,  in  conformity  to  the  Refolutions  now  communicated 
“ to  me.  I am  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  that  mud  attend  the  exe- 
cution of  this  trull,  in  the  peculiar  circumdance  in  which  it  is 
“ committed  to  my  charge;  of  which,  as  I am  acquainted  with  no 
former  example,  my  hopes  of  a fuccefsful  Adminidration  cannot  be 
“ founded  on  any  pad  experience.  But  confiding  that  the  limita- 
tions, on  tne  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  deemed  nccelfary 
for  the  prefent,  have  been  approved  by  the  two  Houfes  only  as  a 
tempoiary  meafure,  founded  on  the  loyal  hope,  in  which  I 
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« ardently  participate,  that  his  Majefty’s  diforder  may  not  be  of  long 
« duration;  and  trufting,  in  the  mean  while,  that  I fhall  receive  a 
“ zealous  and  united  fupport  in  the  two  Houfes,  and  in  the  nation, 
“ proportioned  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  difcharge  of  my  truft 
« {n  this  interval,  I will  entertain  the  pleafing  hope,  that  my  faithful 
“ endeavours  to  preferve  the  interefts  of  the  King,  his  Crown  and 
“ People,  may  be  fuccefsful.” 

Lord  Waldegrave  then  read  the  Anfvver  given  by  her  Majefty  the 
Queen,  to  the  mefTage  of  the  two  Houfes,  which  was  afterwards 
repeated  by  the  Clerk,  and  was  as  follows  : 

“ My  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  King,  and  the  fenfe  I mull  ever  en- 
u tertain  of  mypaHobligationstothiscountry,  will  certainly  engage  my 
“ mollearnell  attention  to  the  anxious  and  momentous  truliintended 
a to  be  repofed  in  me  by  Parliament.  It  will  be  a great  confolation 
a to  me  receive  the  aid  of  a Council,  of  which  I fhall  Hand  fo  much 
a in  need,  in  the  difcharge  of  a duty,  wherein  the  happinefs  of  my 
“ future  life  is  indeed  deeply  interefted,  but  which  a higher  obje<5l, 
“ the  happinefs  of  a great,  loyal,  and  affe&ionate  people,  renders  Hill 


“ more  important.’ 

Lord  Southampton  rofe  as  foon  as  the  reading  Clerk  had  finifhed, 
and  moved  that  the  Anfwer  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  be  printed;  that  the  public  might  be  apprized  of  the  fenti- 
ments  and  principles  of  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

Lord  Hawleshury  faid  a word  or  two  about  printing  all  the  papers, 

and  then 

The  Earl  ol  Radnor  regularly  moved,  that  her  Majefty’s  Anfwer 
might  alfo  be  printed. 

Both  Anfwers,  with  the  Addreffes  containing  the  Refolutions 
fubmitted  to  the  Royal  Perfonages,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Bilhop  of  Worcejler  (in  the  ab  fence  of  the  Archbiffiop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  was  withdrawn  to  robe)  moved  for  the  thanks  of  the 
Ploufe  to  be  given  to  the  Lord  Biffiop  of  Lincoln,  for  the  fermon 
by  him  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Weftminfter,  on  Friday  the 
30th  of  January  laft,  and  that  he  be  directed  to  print  the  fame. 


Lord 

South- 

ampton, 


Lord 
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bury, 

Earl 

of  Radnor. 
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Order  for  Commission  to  re  issued  to  open  the  Session 

of  Parliament. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read,  that  the  Lords  be  fum- 
moned,  and  that  the  lioufe  refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation, 

The  Lord  Prejidcnt  rofe,  and  began  with  reminding  their  Lord- 
fhips  of  the  feveral  progrefHve  Heps  they  had  taken,  which  naturally 
led  to  the  important  crifis  of  their  carrying  up  the  Refolutions  voted 
by  the  two  Lloufes  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  whofe  gracious  Anfwer 
their  Lordihips  had  juft  heard,  and  which  could  not  but  give  the 
Houfe  general  fatisfa&ion.  Much,  his  Lprdfhip  obferved,  might  be 
faid,  on  what  had  occurred  in  the  progrefs  of  their  proceedings,  but 
as  the  great  Hep  of  afeertaining  hi3  Royal  Highnefs’s  determination, 
as  to  acceptance  of  the  Regency  on  the  conditions  exprefied  in  the 
Refolutions,  had  been  taken,  it  was  unneceiTary  for  him  to  add  a 
lingle  fyllable  upon  what  had  paHed,  and  therefore  he  would  quit 
that  part  of  the  fubjeft.  The  next  neceffary  Hep  to  be  taken  fell 
under  the  fecond  Resolution,  that  by  which  the  Houfe  had  decided, 
that  it  was  neceiTary  to  determine  on  the  means  whereby  the  Royal 
Affcnt  may  be  given  in  Parliament  to  fuch  Bills  as  may  be  paHed  by 
the  two  Houfes,  refpetting  the  exereife  of  the  Powders  and  Authori- 
ties of  the  Crown,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King, 
during  his  MajeHy’s  indifpofition. 

The  bufmefs  of  that  day,  therefore,  was  to  open  what  the  meafure 
was,  by  which  his  MajeHy’s  Minilters  propofed  to  carry  tliofe  means 
into  effeCt,  in  order  to  appoint  and  eleft  a Regent.  That  explanation 
it  was  his  duty  to  make,  and  he  begged  to  be  underHood  as  having 
undertaken  it,  under  the  impreflion  of  a thorough  conviction  that, 
amidH  a choice  of  evils,  the  means  he  Hiould  propofe  appeared  to 
him  to  be  leaH  objectionable  and  moH  lit  to  be  adopted,  becaufe  the 
moll  reconciieable  to  the  principles  of  the  ConHitution  ; but,  that 
what  he  had  to  propofe,  he  fubmitted  with  great  deference  to  their 
Lordfhips  better  judgment.  Pie  was  open  to  conviction,  and  fhould 
be  ready  to  adopt  a better  mode  of  proceeding  if  a better  mode  could 
be  fuggeHed.  Plis  Lordfhip  faid,  he  was  aware  that  the  means  that 
had  already  been  more  than  hinted  at  in  debate,  by  which,  under 
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(he  practice  of  the  Second  Refolution,  it  was  intended  to  proceed  to 
open  the  Parliament,  and  to  refeue  the  two  Houfes  from  their 
p refen t maimed  and  imperfect  hate,  and  to  refeue  the  country  alio 
from  the  mifernble  condition  in  which  it  had  fo  long  remained,  and 
of  which  the  people  began  to  feel  the  effedt  and  to  complain,  viz.  that 
of  having  no  Government  whatever,  had  been  made  the  fubjeft  of 
much  ridicule.  It  had  been  called  a phantom,  a fidlion,  and  by  a 
variety  of  other  contemptuous  names  ; if  there  fhould  be  thofe,  how- 
ever, who  fhould  objeft  to  the  proportion  he  had  to  offer,  he  thought 
it  right  to  declare,  that  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  perfons  who 
fo  objected  to  fuggeil  the  mode  of  proceeding  that  they  thought 
more  expedient,  more  wife,  and  mere  pradlicable.  The  delay  that 
had  already  taken  place  from  various  unavoidable  caufes  had  revolted 
the  public  mind;  the  people  were  impatient,  and  juftly  fo,  fora 
re iloration  of  the  Conftitution  to  its  complete  form,  that  of  three 
ellates,  from  the  co-operation  of  which  the  Government  derived  its 
energy,  and  all  its  operations  proceeded  with  vigour  and  with  efteft* 
In  the  prefent  melancholy  fituation  of  affairs,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  the 

incapacity  of  his  Majefty  to  exercife  the  Royal  functions  was  feverely 
# 

felt.  It  was  neceffary  that  Parliament  fhould  interpofe  its  authority  ; 
but  Parliament  could  not  take  a fingle  ftep,  circumftanced  as  it  was, 
at  prefent ; without  the  King,  it  was  a mere  headlefs  trunk ; per- 
fedtly  inanimate  and  incapable  of  acting,  no  legal  ftep  could  be  taken 
by  the  two  Houfes  that  afiumed  the  character  or  aimed  at  the 
efficacy  of  legifiation,  without  the  King  at  their  head  to  fubftdntiate 
the  aft,  and  give  it  conflitutional  currency.  The  King  muft:  be 
upon  his  Throne  in  that  Koufe,  or  by  fome  means  or  other  fignify 
his  function  to  their  proceedings,  or  notwithstanding  the  fteps  they 
had  already  taken,  all  their  time  would  have  been  wafted,  and  all 
their  pains  thrown  away.  After  what  had  pafled,  the  fir  ft  ftep  that 
was  next  to  be  taken,  was  to  open  the  Parliament,  and  to  do  it  by 
the  King’s  authority.  The  law  declared,  that  in  one  mode  or  other, 
the  King  muft  be  there  to  enable  them  to  proceed  as  a legiflative 
body.  That  his  Majefty,  from  his  illnefs,  could  not  attend  perfo- 
naily,  was  a fact  too  well  known  to  be  difputed.  The  next  confidera- 
tion,  therefore,  was,  by  what  means  the  King  exercifed  his  Parlia- 
mentary Prerogative,  when  he  did  not  exercife  it  perfonally.  The 
legal  and  conflitutional  mode  was,  his  .Lordfhip  faid,  by  ifluing 
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Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal.  In  the  prefent  dilemma, 
coniequently  the  moll  fafe  means  of  opening  the  Parliament  was,  by 
directing  Letters  Patent  to  be  iffiued  in  the  King’s  name  under  the 
Great  Seal,  authorizing  a commiffion  to  open  Parliament  in  the 
name  of  his  Majelty.  If  there  were  any  other  means,  he  hoped 
thofe  who  really  thought  fo,  would  have  the  goodnefs  and  the  can- 
dour to  fuggell  them.  He  mult,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  faying, 
that  thofe  who  treated  the  means  he  ihould  propofe,  with  ridicule, 
were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  country.  A fiftion  thofe  means 
might  be  termed,  but  it  was  a fi£lion  admirably  calculated  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Conftitution,  and,  by  adopting  its  forms  to  fecure  its  fub- 
flance.  This  fidlion,  in  the  firil  place,  kept  the  Throne  entire,  if 

% 

• the  King  ihould  be  living,  but,  in  his  natural  character,  incapable 
of  exerciling  the  Royal  Authority.  Secondly,  no  Bill  that  had  not 
the  King’s  name  at  the  head  of  it,  and  therefore  purported  to  be  of 
Royal  Authority,  could  have  a legal  effe6l,  a deficiency  which  this 
fiction  would  cure.  Thirdly,  if  a King  ihould,  fer  a time,  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  exerciling  his  Royal  prerogatives  perfonally, 
either  from  not  being  of  age,  or  from  being  rendered  incapable  of 
attending  Parliament  from  illnels  or  any  other  caufe,  on  his  return 
to  his  powers  of  adlion  as  a Sovereign,  he  would  fee  all  his  preroga- 
tives had  been  carefully  preferved,  and  that  they  all  flood  minuted 
down  upon  record.  His  Lordfhip  remarked  that  a Sovereign’s  fen- 
timents  were  known  only  by  record,  and  reafoned  upon  the  abfolutc 
necefiity  of  ifluing  a Commiffion  to  open  the  Parliament,  and  if  that 
ground  were  admitted  him,  which,  he  conceived,  could  not  well  be 
denied,  he  afkcd,  by  whom  was  a Commiffion,  fucii  as  he  had 
deferibed,  to  be  directed  ? Would  it  be  faid,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  could  command  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  put  the 
Great  Seal  to  fach  a Commiffion  ? His  Royal  Higlmefs  had  not  the 
fmalleft  pretence  to  affiume  fucii  an  authority ; both  Houles  had 
recently  voted  that  the  Prince  had  no  fuch  right.  Would  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himfelf  venture  to  do  it  by  his  accord  ? Undoubtedly  he 
would  not.  The  Commiffion  mull  be  iffiued  by  fome  authority,  and 
being  once  iffiued,  with  the  Great  Seal  annexed  to  it,  it  mull  enforce 
obedience.  If  their  Lordffiips,  or  any  of  them,  thought  the  mode, 
that  he  meant  to  propofe,  an  inexpedient  one,  they  were  bound  to 

fuggell  fome  other  method  of  doing  it  j and  if  what  they  Ihould 
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fuggcll  fhould  appear  to  be  a better  mode,  he  declared,  he  for  one 
would  be  ready  to  adopt  it.  He  thought  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
two  Houfes  to  direct  the  Great  Seal  to  be  put  to  the  CommiiTion, 
and  in  their  power  only.  After  expatiating  }on  tills  point  at  fom'e 
length,  his  Lordfhip  remarked,  that  the  Great  Seal  was  the  high 
inftrument  by  which  the  King’s  fiat  was  irrevocably  given  ; it  was 
the  mouth  of  Royal  Authority,  the  organ  by  which  the  Sovereign 
fpoke  his  will.  Such  was  its  efficacy  and  its  unqueftionable  authority, 
that  even  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  ffiould  put  the  Great  Seal  by  caprice 
to  any  Commiffion,  it  could  not  be  afterwards  queftioned ; though  a 
mifdemeanour  in  effeft,  yet  it  could  make  Letters  Patent  of  fuch 
validity,  that  the  Judges  themfelves  could  not  call  them  in  queftion. 
If  an  A£l  of  Parliament  paffed  by  authority  of  a Commiffion  iffued 
under  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  endorfed  with  a Roi  le  veut,  it  was 
valid.  It  mull:  be  received  as  a part  of  the  ftatute  law  of  the  land, 
and  could  not  be  difputed.  His  Lordfhip  enlarged  on  the  admirable 
operation  of  this  phantom,  or  fi&ion,  as  it  had  been  termed,  and 
reminded  the  Houfe,  that  they  had  already  gone  fo  far,  that  they 
could  not  go  back  ; they  muft  either  refort  to  the  fi&fon,  that  had 
been  treated  with  fo  much  ridicule  and  contempt,  or  they  mull  refort 
to  fomething  elfe.  He  was  aware  that  it  had  been  faid,  that  it  had 
been  a proceeding  of  barbarous  days.  Undoubtedly  the  precedent 
was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  he  begged 
the  Houfe  to  recollect,  that  it  was  thofe  barbarous  anceftors  who 
made  the  Conftitution.  It  was  to  them  that  we  owed  the  Common 
Law  of  the  land,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  in- 
variably from  their  time  to  the  prefent  period.  It  was  upon  them 
that  Lord  Coke  had  founded  himfelf  in  every  part  of  his  works. 
The  prefent  race,  therefore,  would  betray  great  ingratitude  if  they 
forgot  their  obligations  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a reign  in 
which,  as  found  lawyers,  as  able  ftatefmen,  and  as  honeft  magiftrates 
lived  as  in  any  fubfequent  period  of  our  hiftory.  They  were  not, 
perhaps,  as  well  read  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  and  as  much 
familiarized  with  the  luxuries  of  the  prefent  times,  as  our  lawyers 
were,  but  it  w^as  not,  therefore,  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  did  not 
poiTefs  as  found  underftandings,  wrere  not  gifted  with  as  much  good 
fenfe,  and  had  not  as  cleat  a conception  of  the  Conftitution,  its 
principles  and  thofe  of  the  law,  as  both  then  flood,  as  any  lawyers 
at  any  period. 
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His  Lordffiip  faid  he  adverted  to  the  firft  twenty  years  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  than  which  there  never  was  a period  of  greater  tranquility 
and  peace.  In  illuftration  of  his  argument,,  his  Lordffiip  recapi. 
tulated  all  the  events  (io  often  Hated  in  both  Houfes  during  the  diK 
cuflion  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Regency)  of  the  JLord  Chancellor  of 
that  day,  furrendering  the  Great  Seal  into  the  hands  of  the  infant 
King,  its  being  afterwards  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and 
other  great  men,  and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Mafter  of  the 
Rolls,  who  was  directed  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a variety  of  coitk 
millions,  Sec.  the  Duke  of  Giouceiter’s  condudl,  the  mode  in  wrhich 
Parliament  afiembled,  the  authority  under  which  it  from  time  to 
time  a died,  the  part  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  dec.  Sec,  After 
circumflantially  entering  into  the  detail  of  all  thefe  hiftorical  fadls,. 
and  reafonmg  pertinently  upon  each,  particularly  obferving  that 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  incapable  of  putting  his  fign  manual  to  the 
commiffion  for  calling  the  firft  Parliament  that  affembled  in  his 
reign,  or  writing  his  fignature,  as  his  Majeily  was  at  piefent.  The 
Lord  Preudent,  before  he  fat  down,  faid,  he  thought  it  fair  to 
apprize  their  Lordfhips  that  at  a fubfeqdent  opportunity,  when  the 
Bill  appointing  a Regent  (and  enadling  the  limitations  and  refine-' 
tions  which  the  two  Houfes  had  already  agreed  on,  and  had  com- 
municated to  his  Royal  Highnefs)  Ihould  have  gone  through  all  its 
forms  in-  the  two  Houfes,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  affix  the  Great 
Seal  to-  another  commiffion,  giving  the  Royal  afTent  to  fuch  Bill. 
The  mention  of  this  fecond  commiffion  brought  his  Lord  Hi  ip  to  a 
renewal  of  his  reafoning  in  proof  of  the  abfoliite  neceffitv  of  having 
recourfe  to  fome  expedient  to  open  Parliament,  declaring  that  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  was  he  of  the  neceffity,  that  he  would  apply 
the  maxim  on  this  occafion  of  ant  inveniam  aut  fact  am ; and  as  a' 
farther  confirmation  that  the  means  propofed  were  conftitutioual, 
his  Lordffiip  adverted  to  a precedent  that  had  occurred  in  1739,  111 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  when  Lord  Hardwicke  had  been 
Chancellor.  He  faid  he  had  well  known  that  noble  Lord,  and  a' 
Judge  of  more  prudence  and  caution,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  more 
firmnefs,  had  never  exifteef.  Lord  Hardwicke,  his  Lordffiip  ex- 
plained,  had  put  the  Great  Seal  to  two  feparate  commiffions  in  the 
King’s  name,  when  the  King  was  ill,  and  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
lie  dwelt  for  feme  time  on  this  circumstance,  and  relied  on  it  as  an 
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argument  Hrongly  in  favour  of  the  docHrine  he  had  laid  down  and 
maintained.  He  foid,  one  great  reafon,  among  others,  that  ought 
to  weigh  with  lome  of  their  Lordfhips  in  favour  of  opening  the  Par- 
liament, and  paffing  a Regency  Bill,  was,  that  if  fuch  a Bill  did  not 
pafs,  the  prefent  MiniHers  would  of  neceffity  be  obliged  to  retain 
their  places,  becaufe  without  fuch  a Bill  they  could  not  poiubly 
relign  their  offices.  His  Lordfhip  concluded  with  moving,  “ That 
«<  ^ was  expedient  and  necefiary  that  a Coinmilnon  for  opening 
« the  Parliament  be  Blued  under  the  Great  Seal  in  the  form  fol- 
“ lowing  [The  form  that  followed  was  the  cuftomary  one  of  all 
, commiffions  iftiied  under  the  Great  Seal  bf  a Parliamentary  nature, 
with  the  difference  only  of  the  object.] 

As  foon  as  the  Motion  had  been  read  at  length  by  Mr.  Arnott, 
and  put  from  the  Chair, 

Lord  Portchejler  rofe,  and  began  by  Hating  that  in  liis  mind  it  would  Lord 
be  a fufficient  anfwer  to  all  the  noble  and  learned  I.ord  had  faidj  to x 
afk  if  it  were  indifpenfibly  neceljary  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  fuch  a 
commiffion  as  was  now  propofed,  why  had  not  the  proportion  been 
made  two  months  ago  ? But  he  would  not  content  himfelf  with  that 
fhort  reply  ; the  proportion  was  fo  obje&ionable,  that  he  would  juft, 
ftate  a few  obfervations  that  occurred  to  his  mind  upon  it.  The 
two  Houfes  had  been  obvioufly  mifpending  their  time,  and  drawing 
down  ridicule  on  their  own  author ity$  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  proceeded.  They  had  been  induced  to  refolve,  that  it  was  their 
right  and  their  duty  to  fupply  the  defedl  in  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority,  and  now  they  were  told,  by  thofe  who  had  perfuaded 
them  to  vote  fuch  a refolution,  that  it  was  necefiary  to  open  the 
Parliament,  and  that  a Regent  could  not  be  made  but  by  an  A6t  of 
Parliament.  Another  refolution  they  had  voted,  Hated,  that  it  was 
with  a view  to  keep  the  Royal  Authority  whole  and  entire.  And 
how  had  that  obje<H  been  fulfilled  ? by  taking  a portion  of  the 
Royal  Authority  into  their  own  hands,  by  parcelling  out  another 
portion  of  it  to  the  Queen,  and  by  delivering  over  the  remaining 
portion  to  the  Regent,  thereby  enfeebling  and  maiming  the  ne- 
cefiary  powers  of  Government,  and  rendering  it  abfolutely  impoffiblc 
that  the  country  ffiould  be  well  governed,  or  governed  with  any 
degree  of  energy  and  vigour.  His  Lordfhip  warmly  reprobated 
what  he  termed  the  folly  of  this  fyfiem,  and  obferved  that  the  per- 
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fe&ionr  of  the  political  capacity  of  the  Crown  was  what  the  lawyer* 
a fleeted  to  adore,  and  to  hold  up  as  incapable  of  diminution  ; and 
} 1 in  the  teeth  of  that  doftrine  the  two  Houfes  had  crippled  and 
maimed  that  political  perfection  of  tlie  Crown,  and  were  about,  by 
their  mode  of  proceeding,  to  fend  it  down  to  Weftminfler-Hall,  not 
fuch  a Deity  as  the  lawyers  profefled  to  worfhip  and  adore,  but  an  • 
lool  mangied  and  defaced,  llript  of  its  proportions,  and  deformed 
by  the  hand  of  illegal  innovation  and  unconftitutional  violence. 
Such  an  ad  as  they  meant  to  pafs,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  would  be 
difputed  in  the  C-ouits  of  Daw,  and  could  thererore  anfwer  no  wife 
purpofe,  becaufe  it  muft  neceflarilv  carry  a forgery  on  the  face  of  it. 
His  Lordfhip,  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  referred  to  the  33d  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  whereby  it  was  declared,  that  to  pafs  a Bill 
legally,  the  King  mull  either  be  prefent  on  the  Throne,  and  fignify 
his  con  font  to  the  lame  in  perfon,  o fignify  it  by  commiflioners, 
authorized  to  declare  it  under  letters  patent,  fealed  with  the  King’s 
lign  manual,  and  fubferibed  with  hisM^ame  written  by  his  own  hand. 
'This,  his  Lordfhip  contended,  was  clear  indifputabk  law ; and  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  fo,  he  produced  and  read  an  extraff  from  an  Act 
of  the  firft  of  Philip  and  Mary,  palled  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
off  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  explained,  that 
during  the  lalt  illnefs  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  while  the  King 
was  incapable  of  any  afl  of  Roval  authority,  an  Aft  was  puffed  by 
the  two  Houfes  attainting  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  Aft  for  the 
reafon  hated  received  the  Royal  aflent  by  a commillion  that  was 
i (Tiled  under  letters  patent,  wanting  the  King’s  lign  manual  and 
fignature.  '1'hc  Aft  of  Philip  and  Mary,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  was  a 
public  aft,  being  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  it; 
was  to  be  relied  on  as  indifputable  authority.  He  condemned  the 
propofed  fecond  commifiion  for  giving  the  Royal  aflent  to  a Bill, 
by  the  two  Houfes  in  the  King’s  name,  as  an  attempt  to  aflume  the 
exerciier  of  the  Royal  Authority,  and  as  fomething  worfc  than 
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nugatory,  and  inlilted  upon  it  that  whoever  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a 
commillion,  without  the  King’s  fpecial  authority,  would  be  guilty 
of  an  illegal  aff.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  lie  faid,  had  him- 
felf  confefied  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  dare  to  put  the  Great 
Seal  to  fuch  a commiflion  of  his  own  accord.  [On  the  Lord  Prcfi- 
dtnt’s  fhaking  his  head]  I L faid,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
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exprefsly  declared  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  venture  to 
take  fuch  a ftep  himfelf.  After  urging  this  very  forcibly,  his  Lord- 
fhip recurred  to  the  precedent  of  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth’s 
reign,  and  faid,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  forgot  the  pre- 
cedent. It  dated  that  the  Duke  of  Glouceder  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment to  know  what  powers  he  had  in  Parliament  : when  the  anfwer 
was,  “ You  have  no  right  to  interfere,  the  King  being  in  Parlia- 
“ ment,  and  of  years  of  meet  dlfcreticn .” 

His  Lordfhip  infilled  much  upon  his  part  of  the  precedent,  and 
contended  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  anfwer  reded,  was  the 
circumdance  of  the  King  (Henry  the  VI).  having  been  brought 

I 

down  to  his  Parliament  at  fix  years  of  age*  and  feated  on 
his  Throne.  After  reafoning  for  fome  time  on  this  point,  his  Lotd- 
fhip  faid,  unlefs  they  meant  to  become  a Republic,  the  doflrine  laid 
down  that  day,  was  the  mod  dangerous  that  could  be  broached. 

There  was,  he  obferved,  another  mode  of  proceeding,  which  al- 
though he  did  not  wholly  approve  it,  was  far  preferable  to  that 
propofed  ; and  that  was,  to  order  a Commiffion  to  iffue  under  the 
Great  Seal  appointing  a Regent,  and  thus  without  delay  redo  ring 
the  Royal  Authority.  This  mode  would  at  lead  be  free  from  all 
the  other  objedlions  that  the  mode  propofed  would  be  liable  to  ; it 
would  fave  the  Royal  Prerogative  from  being  invaded,  and  keep  the 
legidative  Rights  of  the  Crown  facred.  His  Lordfhip  dated,  that 
there  was  an  A61  on  the  Statute  book,  paffed  in  a reign  many  years 
antecedent  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  dated  that  there 
fhould  be  no  alteration  of  the  Prerogative.  T he  A 61  he  alluded  to 
was,  he  faid,  the  fixteenth  of  Edward  the  Second.  He  reminded 
their  Lordfhips  alfo,  that  a declaration  was  entered  on  the  Journals 
cf  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  exprefsly  maintained  the  fame 
do6lrine.  After  laying  considerable  drefs  on  this,  his  Lordfhip 
concluded  his  fpeech  with  declaring,  that  notwithdanding  all  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord’s  arguments  about  the  abfolute  neceffity  cf 
the  meafure,  lie  was  convinced  the  end  would  be  more  conditution- 
a liy  attained  without  it*  and  therefore  he  never  fhould  vote  more 
heartily,  or  with  more  detedation  of  a proceeding,  than  he  fhould 
that  day  give  his  vote  againd  the  Motion  propofed. 

The  Lord  Prefidetit  rofe  again  and  faid,  he  begged  pardon  of  the  Lord 
Committee  for  having  omitted  to  mention  the  A6ls  of  Parliament  Heiidcnt. 
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alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord.  It  really  had  been  his  intention  to 
have  taken  feme  notice  of  them,  but  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech, 
they  haa  efcaped  his  memory.  With  regard  to  the  thirty  third  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  upon  which  reliance  had  been  placed,  he  took 
inat  uiatute  to  be  merely  affirmative , and  that  the  foie  objecl  of  it 
was  to  declare,  that  the  King  might  fignify  his  Royal  aiTent  to 
a L. 11,  by  a Commifiion,  under  the  authority  of  Letters  Patent, 
%ned  by  the  King’s  fign  manual,  and  fubferibed  with  his  Royal 
fjgnature  ; but  that  it  by  no  means  warranted  an  inference  that 
therefoie  the  Royal  ailent  could  not  be  lignified  by  any  other  means* 
W itii  refped  to  the  precedent  of  the  conduct  purfued  in  regard  to 
the  Luke  of  Gioucefler’s  appeal  to  the  Parliament,  jn  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  he  con- 
jtrued  that  part  of  it  very  differently  from  the  noble  Lord.  Pie  con- 
lidered  the  paliage  of  “ the  King  being  in  Parliament,  and  of  years 
ot  meet  differ  etionp  to  mean,  that  the  Parliament  declared  that  when 
tne  King  was  in  Parliament,  and  of  years  of  meet  differetion , then 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  would  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  Par- 
liament, oL.tnviie  tnan  as  an  individual  Peer  of  Parliament.  A 
Commifiion  pafTed  in  the  King’s  name,  under  the  Great  Seal,  his 
Lordfhip  contended,  had  the  lame  force  as  if  the  King  himfelf  had 
authoriled  the  Ad  it  tended  to  fandion.  A precedent  diredly 
contradiding  the  noble  Lord’s  inference,  had,  he  faid,  been  put 
into  his  hands  fince  he  came  into  that  Houfe.  He  could  not  there- 
ioie  vouch  for  its  authority,  although  he  had  no  doubt  it  might 
fnfely  be  relied  on.  i he  precedent  ftated,  that  in  the  twenty 
eighth  oi  Elizabeth,  an  Ad  had  pafied  by  a Commifiion  ifiued  un- 
der the  Great  Seal,  but  without  the  manual  of  the  Qu.een,  or  the 
Royal  fignature. 

Lord  Lord  Portchefur  perfevered  in  his  conflrudion  of  the  precedent 
Poitchellei  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  having  delired  that  the  precedent  might 
be  read,  maintained  that  the  true  fenfe  of  the  words  was  that  he  had 
put  upon  them. 

Buk^f  1 he  Duke  of  7 orh  rofe  unexpededly  at  this  moment,  and  faid, 
i ork.  he  had  not  been  informed  that  it  was  intended  to  infert  his  name  in 
the  Commifiion,  and  therefore  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to 
take  any  Heps  to  prevent  it.  He  could  not  fandion  the  proceedings 
with  his  name,  not  wifhing  it  to  Hand  upon  record,  and  be  handed 
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to  potteritv,  as  approving  fuch  a meafure.  His  opinion  of  the  whole 
fyftem  adopted  was  already  known  ; he  deemed  the  meafure  pro- 
ofed, as  well  as  every  other  that  had  been  taken,  refpefting  the 
fame  fubjed,  to  be  unconftitutional,  and  illegal.  He  defiled,  there- 
fore, to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  part  of  the  bulinefs,  and  re- 
q netted  that  his  name,  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
be  left  out  oF  the  Commiffion. 

The  Lord  Prefident  faid,  upon  a requifition  thus  communicated, 
there  could  be  no  hesitation.  He  Should  not  for  a moment  refill  the 
Royal  Duke’s  defire,  but  would  readily  agree  to  omit  his  Royal 
Highnefs’s  name,  and  that  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 


Wales. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  next  rofe,  and  defined  that  his  name,  Duke  of 
and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  might  alfo  be  omitted.  . hndV  ^ 
Some  little  difficulty  here  arofe,  as  to  the  mode  of  complying 
with  their  Royal  Highnefs’s  requells.  Lord  Walfingham  fuggefted 
the  regular  'parliamentary  form  of  proceeding,  that  of  reading  the 
paffage  of  the  Commiffion  defined  to  be  omitted,  and  putting  the 
■quellion  “ That  thefe  words  Hand  part  of  the  Motion.”  This  be- 
ing admitted  to  be  proper,  his  Lordfhip  put  the  quellion  in  form  on 
the  palfage  that  deferibed  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  declared,  “ that  the  Not  Contents  had  it,”  which  of  eourfe  in  a 


due  parliamentary  form  of  proceeding  would  have  left  the  words 
out  of  the  Motion.  But  no  fooner  was  the  quellion  decided,  than 
Lord  FitK'wiUiam  rofe,  and  remarked,  that  if  the  means  of  leaving 
out  his  Royal  Highnefs^  name  that  had  been  reforted  to  were  Of- 
fered to  go  upon  the  Journals,  it  would  convey  a marked  difrefpecl 


to  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

This  gave  rife  to  fome  altercation,  in  which  Lord  Kinxaird,  Lord 


Portchejln’y  and  Lord  Derby  took  part. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  animadverted  on  the  prefent  difficulty,  which  End  of 
he  charged  to  have  arifen  from  the  reprehenlible  conduft  of  Mini-  ei 
fters,  who,  he  declared,  had  all  through  the  bufinefs  proceeded  with- 
out plan  or  fyflem  of  any  kind  whatfoever.  His  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  York  had  defired  that  neither  his  name,  nor  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  might  Hand  in  the  Commiffion,  now  moved  to 
be  ilfued  by  the  authority  of  the  two  Houfes  under  the  Gicat 
for  opening  the  Parliament.  It  was  allonilhing  to  l^a<c 

K 4 ' nobl* 
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noble  and  learned  Lord  ffiould  not  have  been  aware  fo  lately  as  the 
preceding  day,  that  it  was  intended  to  move  for  fuch  a Commiffion. 
He  conceived  it  to  have  been  impoffible  for  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  have  come  forward  and  hated  it  to  that  Houfe,  without 
having  firfl  confuted  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  upon 
the  fubjea.  . The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had,  the  preceding  day, 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  his  Royal  Highnefs.  Why 
had  he  not  communicated  the  next  hep  that  was  to  be  taken  ? If 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  done  this,  the  Houfe  would  not 
have  been  involved  in  the  prefent  awkward  and  embarraffing  fitua- 
ti°n.  His  Lordihip  declared  the  meafure,  to  which  their  Lord/hips 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  confent,  to  be  wholly  unneceffary, 
and  faid,  it  was  a frefli  inflance  of  difrefpedl  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
added  to  the  feveral  others  that  had  preceded  it. 

Prefident  ^ L°rd  P/'^hlt  rofe  to  excuIPate  himfelf  from  any  inten- 
' tl0n  to  ftew  difrefpeft  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York, 

Gioucefter,  or  Cumberland,  by  the  infertion  of  their  names  in  the 
Commiffion  under  confideration.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  it  was  the 
ufual  and  uniform  pradice  to  infert  the  names  of  all  the  Royal 
1 amily  who  had  feats  in  that  Houfe,  in  every  Commiffion  that  had 
any  relation  to  Parliamentary  tranfa&ions.  To  have  omitted  the 
names  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  two 
other  Royal  Dukes,  would  therefore  have  been  a marked  difrefped 
to  their  Royal  Iiighnefies,  and  would,  with  great  judice,  have  been 
urged  as  matter  of  complaint,  and  of  cenfurc,  againd  his  Majefty’s 
Minitlers.  Being  upon  his  legs,  and  fpeaking  on  that  topic,  his 
Lordihip  faid,  he  would  fay  a word  or  two  touching  a charge  of 
difrefpecl  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  had,  lie 
underflood,  been  imputed  to  him  in  another  place.  No  man  that 
knew  him,  his  Lordffiip  trufled,  would  think  it  poffible,  that 
ei.luT  ip  the  inflance  of  the  Commiffion  then  before  their 
Lordfhips,  or  in  any  other,  he  could  have  intended  the  fmallefl  de- 
gree of  diirefped  to  his  Royal  Highnefs.  He  was  fure  he  had 
never  meant  apy  thing  like  it,  but  leafl  of  all,  was  it  chargeable  to 
him  in  the  inilance  in  which  it  had  been  imputed  elfewhere,  viz.  that 
Ox  iummomng  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  the  Privy  Council  convened 
e nqune  into  the  date  of  his  Majedy’s  health,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  two  Houfes  after  their  grft  adjournment.  On  that 

occafion, 
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occafion,  as  Prefident  of  the  Council,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
enquire  of  Mr.  Falconer,  what  was  the  ufual  diflindlion  paid  to 
the  Royal  Family  in  defiring  their  attendance  ? He  had  been  given 
to  underfland,  that  the  only  difference  made  between  fummoning  the 
Royal  Family  and  other  Privy  Councellors  was,  the  enclofing  the 
fummons,  figned  by  a Clerk  ot  the  Council,  under  a cover,  and 
leaving  it  at  their  houfe.  That  did  not  fatisfy  his  mind,  nor  did  he 
think  it  fufficiently  refpedlful ; he  therefore  wrote  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  a letter,  and  figned  it,  which  he  enclofed  in  a cover,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Southampton  at  night,  not  by  an  ordinary  but  by 
ja  fpecial  meffenger,  defiring  to  know,  if  that  was  the  moil  refpedl- 
ful  mode  of  addrefiing  his  Royal  Highnefs,  and  the  anfwer  was, 
that  it  certainly  was  the  moft  refpedlful.  Lord  Southampton,  the 
Earl  obferved,  was  prefent  in  the  Houfe,  and  would  doubtlefs  rife 
and  fet  him  right,  if  he  had  miitated  any  particular.  If  therefore 
it  were  a fit  fubje,dl  for  boafling,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  he  might  fairly 
boafl  of  having  been  the  firft  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council,  who 
had  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  going  out  of  the  ufual  way,  in  order 
to  pay  his  Royal  Highnefs  more  than  ordinary  refpeft.  His  Lord- 
fhip preffed  this  argument  upon  the  Committee,  as  an  undeniable 
anfwer  to  the  charge  of  intended  difrefpedl  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  part 

Earl  Fitxzuilliam  infilled  upon  it,  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  Earl 

Fitzwil- 

noble  and  learned  Lord,  was  no  proof  that  difrefpedl  had  not  been  jiam> 
fjiewn  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  inflance  alluded  to.  The  Earl 
contended,  that  when  it  was  refolved  to  convene  a Privy  Council,  his 
Royal  Highnefs  ought  to  have  been  apprized  that  fuch  a flep  was 
in  confideration,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  explained  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  upon  wliat  principles  it  was  deemed  proper.  It  was  in 
that  omifTion  that  the  difrefpedl  confifled,  not  in  the  mode  of  fqm- 
moning  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  the  Council.  In  the  prefent  inflance, 
the  Earl  faid,  his  Majefly’s  Miniflers  had  offered  the  Floufe  a com- 
million,  in  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  been  included,  and  they 
had  never  acquainted  him  with  their  indention  of  doing  fo. 

Lord  Stormont  rofe,  and  another  noble  Lord  rifing  at  the  fame  Lord 
time,  Lord  Stormont  faid  he  would  not  detain  their  Lordfhips  Stormont, 
piany  minutes  from  the  pleafure  of  hearing  the  noble  Lord.  He 
rofe  to  fugged;  that  the  i^rchbifhop  of  Canterbury  fhould  Hand 
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as  the  firfl  named  Commiflloner,  omitting  the  whole  fentence  that 
preceded  his  Grace.  His  Lord/hip  obferved  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  faid,  that  in  all  commiffions  the  names  of  the 
Royal  Perfonages  fhould  be  inferted.  Here  therefore  lay  the 
milLke.  The  difference  had  not  been  obferved  between  the  com- 
imfiion  then  piopofed  and  the  commifiion  that  ordinarily  iffued. 
This  difference  was  furely  enough  to  have  flatted  a doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  iVIajefl}  s Minifters,  and  to  have  induced  them  to  have 
afked  previoufly  whether  their  Royal  Highneffes  would  or  would 
not  have  chofen  to  have  had  their  names  inferted  in  fuch  a com- 
million.  Having  ftated  this,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  when  he  heard  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord  claim  merit  for  having  put  a fummons  under 
a cover,  and  fent  it  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
could  not  but  queftion  the  ground  upon  which  that  claim  of  merit 
refted.  What ! was  it  refpedlful  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  when  they  > 
were  to  difeufs  the  moft  melancholy  fubjedl  that  could  come  under 
confideration,  an  enquiry  into  the  hate  of  his  father’s  health,  to 
omit  confulting  his  Royal  Highnefs  whether  he  thought  fuch  a:, 
fubjedt  proper  for  the  difcuffion  of  the  Privy  Council  ? Would  any) 
one  of  their  Lordfhips  fay,  that  they  would  not  have  done  that  for  1 
the  Prince  of  Wales  which  they  would  have  done  for  a common  in- 
dividual ? When  they  were  going  to  inflitute  an  enquiry  that  con- 
cerned  the  Prince  of  Wales  more  immediately  and  more  peculiarly, 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  kingdom,  would  they  not  in  de- 
cency afk  whether  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  any  objection  to  fuch  an 
enquiry?  Plis  Lordfhip  contended  that  the  condudt  purfued  by  Mi- 
nifters had  been  fmgular,  difrefpedlful  and  improper. 

Lord  Rodnor  rofe  to  ftate  that  he  prefumed  it  would  be  more 
regular  and  more  fatisfadtory  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  other  Royal  Perfonages,  who  defired  their  names  to 
be  omitted  in  the  commifiion,  that  the  Motion  fhould  hand  as  it  was 
originally  moved,  and  that  they  fhould  annex  a note  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York,  being  prefent  when  the  faid  Motion  1 

• . - I 

was  made,  and  exprefling  a defire  that  his  name  and  that  of  his 
Royal  Hi  ghnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  be  omitted,  and  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  being  alfo  prefent,  and  having 
expreffed  a defire  that  his  name  and  that  of  his  Royal  Brother  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefler  be  omitted,  leave  was  given  to  omit  the  fame 

accordingly. 
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accordingly.  This  proportion  his  Lordlhip  conceived  would  ob- 
viate all  poffible  appearance  of  dilrepedl  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or 
either  of  the  Royal  Dukes. 

Lord  Radnor’s  fuggeftion  gave  rife  to  a Ihort  convention,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  York  exprefted  his  concurrence  with  the  noble  Duke  of 
Earl’s  propofed  Amendment,  and  declared,  that  although  hehad^0,^# 
no  direct  authority  from  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  fignify 
his  defire  that  his  name  might  be  omitted  in  the  intended  commillion, 
yet  as  his  Royal  Highnefs  and  he  had  entertained  one  and  the  fame 
opinion  refpedbing  all  thqir  proceedings  in  this  bufinefs,  and  con- 
fidered  the  whole  of  the  fyllem  adopted  as  unconftitutional  and  ille- 
gal, he  would  take  upon  himfelf  to  anfvver  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  declare  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  wrould  not  wilh  to  have  his 
name  inferted  in  the  Commillion. 

At  length  it  was  fettled  that  the  motion  fhould  Hand  as  it  did, 
and  that  when  reported  to  the  Houfe  Lord  Radnor  fnould  then 
move  his  Amendment,  that  it  might  appear  on  the  Journals  that  it 
was  at  the  defire  of  their  Royal  HighnefTes  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Cumberland,  being  prefent,  that  their  names,  and  thofe  of  the 
Frince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  w^ere  omitted  in  the 
Commillion. 

Lord  Stormont  rofe  juft  as  Lord  Walfingham  was  putting  the  Eord 

queftion,  and  declared  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  have  troubled 

their  Lordlhips  thus  early  in  the  debate  ; he  faid  he  always  rofe  with 

diffidence,  but  he  then  defired  their  Lordlhips  attention  under  cir- 

cumftances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  embarraffment,  on  account  of 

the  abfence  of  the  two  noble  and  learned  Lords,  whofe  abilities 

were  at  all  times  of  the  higheft  advantage  to  their  Lordlhips,  but 

whofe  profeffional  knowledge  was  upon  a queftion  of  that  fort  pecu- 
« _ ■ , 
liarly  necelfary.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  complained  of 

delay  ; he  begged  to  alk  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  whom  they 

ought  to  aferibe  that  delay  ? Let  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  prove 

why  it  was  neceflary  to  difeufs  the  Queftion  of  Right  before  they 

proceeded  to  make  a Regent  ? Had  not  that  difeuffion  been  unne- 

ceffarily  intruded  upon  them,  they  might  have  made  a Regent  fix 

tteeks  ago.  With  regard  to  the  two  commiffions  intended  to  be 

iiTued  under  the  Great  Seal,  he  had  a ftrong  obje&ion  to  both,  but  a 

much  ftronger  to  the  fecond  than  to  the  firft.  The  fecond  he  had 

the 
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the  authority  of  the  law  of  the  land  to  pronounce  illegal , and  the  firft 
was  clearly  informal ; not  that  he  meant  to  rely  much  on  the  infor- 
mality of  the  commiffion  now  propofed  ; it  certainly  was  not  a ftrong 
ground  of  objection,  becaufe  it  mull  be  admitted  that  no  mode  of 
opening  the  Parliament  could  be  adopted  that  was  perfedly  free  from 
that  objection.  1 he  noble  and  learned  Lord  had,  heobferved,  ftated 
the  33d  of  Henry'  the  Eighth  to  be  merely  an  affirmative  ftatute. 
Eet  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  recoiled  a fubfequent  Adi  of  Par- 
liament that  had  palfed  in  the  firft  year  of  Philip  and  Mary',  the 
objedt  of  which  was  to  take  oil  the  attainder  attempted  to  be  palfed 
in  the  laft  year  of  the  late  King  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  which 
declared  the  aft  authoring  that  attainder  to  be  of  none  effed.  His 
•Loidfhip  pioduced  what,  he  faid,  he  confidered  as  an  authentic 
manufcript  copy  of  the  ftatute,  for  although  it  was  to  all  intents 
And  pm  pofes  a public  aa,  it  was  moft  unaccountably  net  to  be 
found  among  the  printed  ftatutes.  His  Lordlhip  read  the  ena&ing- 
cla ufc,  and  contended  that  it  amounted  to  a direa  contradidion  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord’s  alfertion,  that  the  33d  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  merely  an  affirmative  ftatute.  Having  laid  con-, 
fid  crab  le  ftrefs  on  this  authority'.  Lord  Stormont  adverted  to 
the  Commifiion,  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  informed 
them  was  hereafter  to  be  iftued,  and  which  was,  he  faid,  neither 
more  or  lefs  than  an  attempt  to  make  an  Ad  of  Parliament  by  • 
the  two  Houfes,  through  the  means  of  the  fidion,  and  without  the 
adual  excrcife  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  He  would  afk  the  noble  : 
and  learned  Lord  whether,  pro  hac  vice .,  the  negative  of  the  Crown, , 
that  eftential  barrier  of  regal  authority,  was  not  to  be  fufpended  ? 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  muft  anfvver  in  the  affirmative,  becaufe 
the  commiffioners  had  no  power  to  diffent  from  the  Bill  propofed. 
He  adverted  to  the  fpeech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  a former  occa? 
fion,  and  faid,  it  was  an  encomium  by  anticipation,  q kind  of  funeral 
oration  on  the  departing  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  TJie  plain  fad 
was,  that  by  the  fccond  Commiffion  intended  to  be  iflued,  the  two 
Houfes  affumed  the  legiflative  authority  into  their  own  hands,  in 
defiance  of  the  ftatute  of  Elenry  the  Eighth,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  known  principles  of  the  Conftitution.  It  had,  he  obferved, 
been  afferted,  that  neceffity  warranted  that  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  that  what  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  required,  neceffity  juftified. 
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He  fubfcribcd  fully  to  that  doctrine,  but  he  denied  its  application 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  becaufe  there  were  other  modes  of  proceed- 
incr  that  might  have  been  reforted  to,  lefs  objectionable,  lefs  dan- 
gerous, lefs  unconftitutional,  Was  there  not  a mode  within  their 
reach  confiftent  with  all  the  limitations  ? What  prevented  them  from 
adopting  this  mode  : — to  addrefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon 
him'  the  exercife  of  the  whole  legiflative  authority  of  the  Crown  l 
His  Lordlhip  reafoned  on  this  propofition,  and  urged  its  expe- 
diency and  its  fafety,  repelling  every  fufpicion  that  the  Prince  would 
not  have  fanCtioncd  a Bill  containing  the  limitations  and  reltriCtions, 

• bY  alking  if  it  were  pofiible  to  imagine  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  have 
been  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  refufe  his  affent  to  a Bill,  without  the 
j palling  of  which  he  could  not  have  been  Regent  ? It  was,  he  faid, 
i an  unmanly  proceeding  to  affume  the  power  of  the  Crown  while  it 
lay  proltrate  at  their  feet.  Let  the  Committee  recolledt  that  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  Itrike  at  the  legal  conftitutional  right  of 
the  Crown,  the  Crown  was  utterly  incapable  of  defence.  His  Lord- 
lhip declared  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houfes  had  tended 
more,  within  the  lalt  three  months,  to  introduce  and  fanCtion  Re- 
publican principles,  than  they  had  ever  done  fince  he  was  in  the  po- 
litical world.  He  faid  he  railed  not  at  Republican  principles ; he 
knew  a Republic  was  beautiful  in  theory,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  impracticable  with  the  praCtice  of  our  Conllitution  ; he  was 
not,  however,  fo  ignorant  of  what  palled  in  his  own  country,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  he  could  fee  Republican  prin- 
ciples made  a greater  progefs  than  ever.  A Philofopher,  he  ob- 
ferved,  had  exilted,  who  Hated  it  to  be  a misfortune  that  Englilh- 
men  were  accultomed  in  their  early  years  to  clahical  ftudies,  which 
were  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  youth,  to  benefit  our  maturer,  and  to 
folace  and  fupport  our  declining  age,  and  that  fuch  a mode  of  edu- 
3 cation  prevailed  in  this  country,  becaufe,  faid  the  Philofopher,  it 
; gave  the  young  men  of  England  too  early  a love  for  Republican 
principles,  and  too  Itrong  an  idea  of  the  independence  of  man. 
The  fyltem  of  Britilh  education,  his  Lordlhip  faid,  certainly  pro- 
duced the  effect  complained  of  by  the  Philofopher  in  queltion.  His 
Lordlhip  argued  upon  this  collaterally,  and  after  adding  fome  farther 
rcafons  why  he  Ihould  ftrenuoufly  oppofe  the  fecond  Refolutfon, 
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whenever  it  ftiould  be  brought  forward,  faid  he  ftiould  certainly  vote 
againft  the  Motion* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  began  with  lamenting  the  abfence  of  the  two 
noble  and  learned  Lords,  which  had  it  not  happened,  would,  he 
faid,  have  faved  their  Lordftiips  the  trouble  of  hearing  him  upon 
a queftion,  which  was  not  only  of  moll  ferious  importance,  but  he 
might  fay  of  great  legal  nicety.  The  noble  Vifcount  and  other  noble 
Lords  had  complained  of  the  delay  that  had  occurred  in  the  courfe 
of  their  proceedings  ; that  delay  undoubtedly  would  not  have  taken 
place,  had  not  the  queftion  of  Right  been  ftarted,  which  was  no 
fooner  ftarted,  than  it  became  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  two 
Houfes  to  difeufs  and  decide  upon  it.  The  noble  Vifcount,  he  ob- 
ferved,  had  talked  much  of  Republican  principles,  and  afked  whe- 
ther ftudying  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  did  not  incline  the 
youth  of  this  country  too  much  towards  thofe  principles?  He 
•tvifhcd  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  to  ftudy  the  conftitution  of  every 
other  country,  that  they  might  learn  the  defe&s  of  each,  and  by 
that  means  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  and  admire  the  beauties 
and  benefits  of  their  own  Conftitution.  The  meafure  now  propofed 
was,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  governed  by  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  and  fo 
it  ought  to  be,  but  lure  he  was,  that  it  did  not  exceed  it.  Necef- 
fity,  he  was  aware,  was  generally  deemed  the  Tyrant’s  plea,  but 
that  was  a pretended,  not  a real  neceflity.  He  declared  he  knew 
not  where  to  refort  to,  to  find  a cafe  like  the  prefent,  or  to  learn, 
from  what  already  happened,  what  were  the  fteps  that  ought  now 

to  be  taken.  From  the  books  of  Mr.  Juftice  Fortefcue,  and  Mr. 

. 

Juftice  Blackftone,  he  knew  that  the  name  of  a Regent,  the  power 
of  a Regent,  and  every  idea  of  limitation  and  reftridion,  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  conlmon  law  of  this  country.  When  he 
turned  to  the  Revolution,  which  had,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debates* 
been  quoted  as  a cafe  fomewhat  in  point,  he  faw  there  was  n 6 
analogy  between  that  cafe  and  the  prefent ; the  two  Houfes  of 
Convention  had  at  that  time  refolved  to  addrefs  the  Prince  of  1 
Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  Sovereign  Authority  on  a principle 
of  neceflity.  The  Throne  had  then  been  vacant,  the  King’s  poli-  I 
tical  capacity  was  gone,  all  the  functions  of  Government,  in  every 
point  of  view  whatfoever,  were  at  an  end  ; the  Judges  could  not  fit, 
jhe  Magiftrates  could  not  ad $ there  was  no  one  principle  of  Go- 
vernment 
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vernment  alive  at  the  time.  At  prefent  the  cafe  was  far  different. 

The  Throne  was  full,  the  courts  in  Weftminfter  Hall  had  fat,  and 
the  Judges  had  adminiftred  the  law  for  the  whole  of  one  term  and 
for  great  part  of  another.  With  regard  to  the  objections  to  the 
prefent  propofal,  as  a means  of  opening  Parliament,  let  the  Com- 
mittee recoiled  that  there  was  nothing  for  law  to  operate  upon  but 
a mere  form,  and  if  they  held  the  dodrine  that  had  been  advanced  that 
day,  they  muff  remain  where  they  were,  without  being  able  to  proceed 
to  any  one  ad  of  Legiflature  whatever.  Plis  Lordfhip  alluded  to  the 
doubt  that  had  been  ferioufly  entertained  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  whether  Henry  the  Fifth  could  make  a will,  and  thereby 
appoint  his  fucceffors  to  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  His 
Lordfhip  reafoned  upon  that  fad,  and  then  reverted  to  our  own 
hiftory,  declaring  that  he  could  trace  two  memorable  inffances,  in 
• which  Commiffions  wrere  held,  and  Ads  paffed,  without  the  Royal 
fignature,  and  thofe  were  the  inffances  referred  to  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  who  opened  the  debate,  and  which  happened  in  the 
i reign  of  George  the  Second.  His  Lordfhip  explained  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Lord  Hardwicke  had  put  the  Great  Seal  to  thofe 
Commiffions,  to  guard  againff  the  danger  of  the  King’s  death. 

The  Earl  of  Carlijle  declared,  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  Ear!  of 
; have  troubled  their  Lordfhips  that  day,  but  what  had  fallen  from  Carlifk, 
r the  noble  Lord  who  fpoke  laft,  made  it  neceffary.  His  Lordfhip 
(:  faid,  the  noble  Lord  had  defired  them  to  recoiled  that  the  delay 
. complained  of  on  all  fides  the  Houfe,  had  been  occafioned  by  the 
l Queftion  of  Right  having  been  agitated.  He  declared  he  would  not 

Efuffer  fuch  an  affertion  to  pafs  without  defiring  their  Lordfhips  to 
recoiled  who  it  was  that  ftarted  that  Queftion  in  the  moft  unpro- 
: voked  manner.  Let  them  read  the  declaration  of  his  Royal  High- 
J nefs  on  that  point,  which  proved  the  difeufiion  of  tnat  Queftion  to 
, have  been  wholly  unneceffary.  With  regard  to  the  early  part  of  the 

I reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  noble  Lord  had  not  more  refped  for 
that  period  than  he  had,  but  let  their  Lordfhips  recoiled  that  the 
Rifhop  of  Durham,  at  that  time  Lord  Chancellor,  refigned  the  Seal 
into  the  hands  of  the  infant  King,  and  that  the  great  men  of  that 
day,  direded  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to 
various  Commifiions,  and  that  one  fingle  perfon  was  appointed  to 
hold  the  Parliament,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  the 
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nearefl  a-kin  of  any  perfon  in  the  realm  to  the  King ; by  the  fame 
mode  of  argument,  the  Earl  contended,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  perfon  now  to  be  appointed  to  exercife  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity.  His  Lordfhip  remorfflrated  againll  the  mean,  cowardly  fyfterri 
then  propofed,  of  attacking  the  Crown  when  it  was  defencelefs,  of 
maiming  and  mutilating  the  Prerogatives  of  his  Majefly,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  hairs  of  his  flrength  while  his  head  lay  in  their  lap.  Pie 
faid,  fuch  a plan  could  only  be  founded  in  a low  fufpicion,  that  if 
the  Prince  of  Wales  were  appointed  Regent,  he  would  not  give  his 
aflent  to  the  Bill  of  Limitations  and  Reftridfions,  propofed  by 
the  two  *Houfes  ; an  apprehenfion  which  no  man  dared  avow. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  explained  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  had 
been  named  Protedlor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the 
Parliament,  and  by  a Commiffion  to  which  the  Great  Seal  wad 
affixed  by  their  authority,  and  not  by  that  of  any  other  power. 

Lord  Osborne  (Marquis  of  Carmarthen)  faid  the  noble  Earl 
feemed  to  have  flated,  that  the  Queflion  proper  to  be  adopted 
was,  whether  it  was  not  more  advifeable  to  appoint  one  perfon  to 
open  the  Parliament,  than  to  name  Commiffioners  for  the  purpofe  5 
if  he  could  guefs  from  a circumflance  that  had  occurred  in  the 
debate  that  day,  the  difficuly  would  not  have  been  diminifhed.  His 
Lordihip  fpoke  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  in  terms  of  great 
refpedl  and  affection,  and  faid,  no  man  was  more  ready  than  he  wad 
to  declare,  that  he  had  not  the  moll  diflant  fufpicion,  that  if  his 
Royal  Plighnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  Were  in  the  firfl  inllance  de- 
clared Regent,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  not  refufe  his  aflent : 
to  a Bill  of  Limitations  and  Reflri&ions  on  Ills  Regency,  but  he 
could  not  confent  that,  in  a queflion  of  that  kind,  the  Houfe  ought 
to  be  governed  by  perfonal  confidence,  becaufe,  if  that  were  the  l 
cafe,  the  great  barriers  of  the  Conflitution  might  one  day  be  thrown  * 
down  in  compliment  to  the  perfonal  virtues  of  an  individual.  Some 
of  the  harfher  arguments  of  noble  Lords  who  had  fpoken  againll 
the  queflion  (for  feveral  of  whom  the  Marquis  declared  he  enter-  i 
tained  great  private  friendfliip,  and  very  fincere  regard),  he  attri- 
buted rather  to  the  accidental  heat  of  debate,  than  confidered  as  the 
ferious  refult  of  their  fobe*  judgments.  His  Lordfliip  obferved,  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  accufed  of  favouring  Republican 
principles,  and  of  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  in  a 
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moment  when  the  Crown  was  defencelefs,  and  thus  taking  advantage 
of  the  King’s  incapacity*  I hole  noble  Lords  who  held  this  doc- 
trine, talked  as  if  the  Throne  was  vacant  as  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution ; a diftinftion  which  the  noble  Lord,  who  fpoke  ltift,  had 
very  clearly,  and  in  his  mind  uiianfwerably  pointed  out.  His 
Lordfhip  added  other  feniible  and  pertinent  remarks,  paying  feverai 
compliments  to  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  but  declaring,  that  no 
private  predeleftion  ought  in  his  mind  to  be  fuffered  to  have  any  in- 
fluence in  a difeuflion  on  a great  conftitutional  queftion. 

The  Earl  of  Carlijle  took  notice  of  what  Lord  Ofborne  had  drop- 
ped relative  to  the  Luke  of  York,  and  the  Luke  of  Cumberland, 
havino-  defired  their  names,  and  that  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Luke  of  Gloucefter,  to  be  {truck  ouCof  the 
Cominiffion,  a proceeding  which  he  contended  was  in  every  point 
of  view  juftifiablei  His  Lordfhip  alio  difdained  the  idea  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  defiring  that  Houfe  to  pay  any  compliment  to  him 
on  the  principle  of  perfonal  confidence. 

Earl  Fit%nvil!iarii  made  a fpeech  again  ft  the  motion,  obferving 
that  the  two  Houfes  being  refolved,  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty 
to  fupply  the  defeft  of  the  Royal  Authority,  and  that  they  immedi- 
ately followed  it  by  refolving,  that  the  defeft  could  not  be  fupplied 
otherwife  than  by  an  authority  of  an  Aft  of  Parliament. 

The  Queftion  was  then  put,  and  carried  without  a divifion. 

It  was  next  moved,  that  the  Refolution  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Houfe,  which  was  done  as  foon  as  the  Houfe  was  refurned, 
and  the  Houfe  agreed  to  the  Refolution.  v 

Lord  Radnor  moved  his  Amendment,  which  was  alfo  voted. 

The  blank  in  the  Commifiion  was  then  filled  with  the  words 
“ Tuefday  the  3d  of  February,”  and  the  Houfe  having  refolved, 
that  a conference  be  defired  with  the  Commons  on  Monday,  and  the 
faid  Refolution  reported  to  them,  and  their  concurrence  defired,  the 
Houfe  rofe,  it  being  half  after  Eight  o’clock,  and  adjourned  to  the 
next  day. 
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Monday,  February  9. 

Lord  Dover  faid  he  had  a Petition  in  his  hand  from  Warren 
Haftmgs,  Eiq.  which  he  prefented,  and  defired  it  might  be  read  by 

the  Clerk.  » 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parlia* 

ment  ajfembled . 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Warren  Hastings,  Efq.  late 
Governor  General  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal. 

Sheweth, 

THAT  your  Petitioner  was  permitted  by  the  Plon.  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  appear  before  their  Bar  on  the  24th  of  April,  1786, 
to  an  wer  to  certain  Charges  which  had  been  preferred  againft  him 
in  that  Honourable  Houfe.  That  your  Petitioner,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1787,  was  impeached  by  the  Honourable  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Bar  of  your  Lordfhips  Houfe,  of 
High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours — That  your  Lordfhips  were 
jueafed  to  grant  your  Petitioner  a Copy  of  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment, with  leave  to  anfwer  the  fame — That  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1787,  in  the  following  Seflions  of  Parliament,  your  Petitioner, 
according  to  your  Lordfhips  order,  did  deliver  in  his  Anfwer  to 
the  faid  Articles,  and  the  13th  of  February,  1788,  was  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  his  Trial,  and  it  was  accordingly  com- 
menced and  continued  by  various  adjournments,  to  the  15th  of  June 
of  the  fame  year. — That  your  Petitioner  conceived  an  abundant  con- 
lolation  when  he  faw  Jiimfelf  brought  before  a Court,  which  was 
held  in  univerfal  eftimation  the  mod  juft,  as  it  was  the  moll  refpedf- 
able,  from  the  high  titles  and  dignities,  and  the  noble  characters  of 
the  members  compofmg  it  : and  imp  re  fled  at  this  time  in  an 

equal  degree  with  the  fame  fentiments,  and  alluring  himfelf,  that 
your  Lordfhips  will  favourably  receive  any  reprefentation  which  he 
may  conceive  himfelf  under  the  necefiity  of  making  to  your  Eord- 
fhips,  oi  the  hardships  which  he  has  fuftained,  and  may  yet  have 
caufe  to  apprehend,  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  prefent 
Trial,  be  humbly  prefumes  in  this  ftage  of  it  to  ftate  the  fame  to 
• : - '■  * your 
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Tour  Lordfhips,  and  to  pray  for  fuch  redrcfs  and  relief  in  the  future 
procefs  of  it,  as  your  Lordfhips  vvifdom  may  be  able  to  devife,  and 
your  juftice  prefcribe. 

And  your  Petitioner  humbly  begs  leave  to  obferve,  that  one 
year  has  elapfed  lince  the  commencement  of  his  trial ; and  in  that 
interval  feven  noble  Lords,  his  Judges,  have  yielded  to  the  courfe 
of  nature  ; foriie  of  the  perfons,  whofe  evidence  was  required  for 
his  defence,  have  returned  to  their  duty  in  India,  and  many  of 
thofe  who  remain  are  detained  to  the  injury  of  their  fortunes  and 
profpeCts,  and  to  iome  lofs  of  the  fervice  to  which  they  belong. 

, That  you  Petitioner  po  lie  lies  no  means  of  indemnifying  them  for 
their  detention,  nor  does  he  prefume  to  eflimate  lvis  own  rights  at 
fo  high  a price,  as  to  exadt  from  any  man,  that  he  fliould  devote 
the  prime  feafon  of  his  life  to  inaction.  That  of  l'uch  of  the 
Witneffes  whofe  conveniences  may  permit  it,  or  whofe  inclinations 
may  prompt  them  to  remain,  many  mud,  bv  death  or  the  variable 
accidents  ol  life,  be  taken  from  him  before  the  time  of  his  defence. 
That  his  health,  which  a long*  refidence  in  an  ungenial  climate 
had  impaired,  has  been  precluded  from  receiving  the  only  remedy 
which  a foreign  air  could  afford  for  its  refforation,  and  the  only 
palliative  which  a date  of  eafe  could  afford  it  at  home : his  fortune 
walled  in  the  expences  unavoidably  incident  to  fo  heavy  a profe- 
cution,  and  his  perfon  thruft  out  from  its  place  in  common  focietv  ; 
with  other  bufferings  which,  though  mod  fenlibly  felt  by  him,  may 
not  be  fpeeified  in  an  addrefs  to  your  Lordfhips. 

And  your  Petitioner  begs  leave  humbly  to  obferve  to  your 
Lordfhips,  that  although  the  Profecution  has  yet  been  clofed  upon 
two  Articles  only  of  his  Impeachment,  twenty  Articles  were  pre- 
ferred againd  him  by  the  Hon.  Houfe  of  Commons;  that  thefe 
comprised  in  effeeff  all  the  material  tranfactions,  civil,  political, 
military  revenue,  and  financial,  of  a Government  of  thirteen  years  ; 
that  a confiderable  portion  of  this  time  was  a period  of  great 
difficulty,  danger  and  embarraflment,  to  every  dependency  of  the 
I Britifh  Empire,  and  now  particularly  to  the  extenfive  territories 
' which  were  under  the  actual  Government  of  your  Petitioner,  or 
I’  which  depended  upon  its  exertions  for  fubfidence  and  relief ; that 
) your  Petitioner  was  therefore  under  the  neceffity,  through  his 
Counfel  and  Solicitors,  of  collecting  and  collating  from  the  volu- 
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minous  Records  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  the  whole  hiflory  of 
hds  public  life,  in  order  to  form  a complete  defence  to  every 
allegation  which  the  Hon.  Houfe  of  Commons  has  preferred  againffc 
him ; for  your  Petitioner  had  not  when  your  Lordfhips  were 
pleaied  to  grant  him  a copy  of  the  Articles,  neither  has  he  now* 
any  means  of  knowing  whether  any  or  what  Articles,  if  any,  were 
meant  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Hon.  Houfe  of  Commons.  That  it 
w.ts  not  pollible  for  your  Petitioner  to  be  prepared  with  the 
neceffarv  materials  for  luch  a defence;  without  incurring  a very 
heavy  and  intollerable  expence,  the  fums  which  have  been  actually 
paid,  and  for  which  your  Petitioner  hands  indebted,  amounting, 
according  to  the  mofl  accurate  eftimate  which  he  could  procure 
from  the  beft  authority,  to  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

That  this  is  a fubjedt  of  great  and  ierious  alarm  to  your  Petitioner* 
who  in  the  indefinite  profpedt  before  him  fees  himfelf  in  danger  of 
wanting  the  means  of  defence  and  even  of  fubfiftence,  fhould  his 
life,  which  is  not  probable,  be  continued  to  the  clofe  of  a Trial, 
in  which  fo  fmall  a progrefs  has  yet  been  made,  unlefs  your  Lord- 
lhips  wifdom  fhall  enable  you  to  afford  your  Petitioner  that  relief 
which  he  humbly  folicits,  and  confidently  hopes  to  receive.  That 
your  Petitioner,  with  all  'fincerity  of  heart,  craves  leave  to  allure 
your  Lordfhips,  that  he  docs  not  prefume  to  Rate  his  fenfe  of  the 
hardfhips  to  which  he  has  been,  and  is  fubjebled  by  the  paft  events 
of  the  Trial,  as  matters  of  complaint,  being  fully  perfuaded  that 
they  were  unavoidably  incident  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  fuch  a 
Trial,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  and  circumftances  of  the 
Charge  which  was  the  fubjebt  of  it.  That  he  has  ffated  them  with 
no  other  motive  or  view  than  to  obtain  from  your  Lordfhips  a deli- 
verance from  the  dreadful  chance  of  his  character  beim»-  tranfmitted  i 

O 

on  the  Records  of  your  Lordfhips  high  and  auguft  Court*  blaffed 
with  unrefuted  criminations,  and  an  acceleration  of  the  time  in 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  his  innocence,  his  integrity, , 
and  (may  he  be  permitted  in  all  humility  to  add)  his  deferts  \ 
apparent  to  your  Lordfhips. 

, ■ >’  . 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  mofl  humbly  prays,  that  your 
Lordfhips  will  be  pleafed  to  order  that  the  Trial  may  pro- 
* cecd  according  to  your  Lordfhips  order  upon  the  lull  ad- 

journment. 
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joumment*  and  that  it  may  be  continued  to  its  clofe,  (if  it 
be  poilible)  without  interruption. 

WARREN  HASTINGS, 

London , Feb.  9,  1 7 B9, 


The  Lord  Chancellor  obierved,  that  as  the  Houfe  was  thin,  and 
as  their  Lordfhips  were  not  generally  informed  that  fuch  a Petition 
was  to  be  prefented,  he  would  merely  move  for  the  prelent,  that  it 
fhould  lie  upon  the  tabl  , in  order  to  be  taken  into  confident! ion 
on  a future  day,  when  there  might  be  a full  attendance.  He  would 
further  move,  that  the  Trial  fhould  be  adjourned  to  Monday,  not 
meaning  however  that  they  could  proceed  on  that  day.  Their 
Lordfhips  would  recoiled!:,  that  in  the  lad  year  they  had  adjourned 
the  Trial  during  the  term  the  Judges  were  upon  their  Circuits ; 
but  whether  the  fame  mode  fhould  be  obferved  at  prefent,  would 
be  an  objedl  for  their  Lordfhip’s  determination,  when  they  take 
the  Petition  into  conlideration. 


Lord 

Chancellor 


Monday , February  1 6. 


Regency  Bill. 

As  foon  as  prayers  were  over,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
taken  his  feat  on  the  Woolfack,  Lord  Sydney  moved,  that  the  Bil', 
intitled,  “ An  Adi  to  provide  for  the  care  of  his  Majedy’s  Royal 
“ Perfon,  and  for  the  Adminiflration  of  the  Royal  Authority 
“ during  the  continuance  of  his  Maje fly’s  illnefs,”  be  read  a 
fecond  time.  The  Bill  was  read  accordingly  for  the  fecond  time, 
and  on  the  quellion  being  put,  •“  that  this  Bill  be  committed,” 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  faid,  he  felt  himfelf  in  an  aukward  Duke  of 
fituation,  rifmg  then  for  the  firfl  time  to  fpeak  to  a Bill,  of  faCoahon. 
much  critical  importance,  the  chief  parts  of  the  ground-work  of 
which  had  undergone  fo  large  a difeuffion  in  both  Houles  of 
Parliament,  that  many  of  their  Lordlhips  had  delivered  their 
fentiments  upon  the  fubjedl,  and  perhaps  mod  of  them  had 
functioned  thofe  fentiments  by  their  Votes;  but  anxious  as  he  felt 
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to  avoid  mifreprcfentation,  when  the  propenfity  to  mifrepre'ent 
was  fo  powerful,  he  might  almolt  lay  fo  irrehftible,  that  even 
what  apt- carer.  to  him  to  have  originated  in  the  bell  and  pureft 
motives,  had  be  n in  a moft  extraordinary  manner  imputed  to  the 
word:  and  the  moft  finifter ; and  fearful  as  he  was,  left  it  fhould  not 
be  thought  the  whole  of  the  fvftem  of  meafures  that  had  been 
purl ued  in  the  difficult  and  lingular  lituatlon  in  which  the  natic  n 
had  found  itielf  involved,  in  confequence  of  his  Majefty's  un- 
fortunate ilmcis,  had  his  entire  and  hearty  concurrence,  he  could 
not  relift  feizing  upon  that  Angle  opportunity  of  doing  that,  which 
i.e  had  been  again  and  again  prevented  from,  by  repeated  fits 
ot  lllnefs,  viz.  delivering  his  fentiments  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
then  under  confideration.  Accuftomed  as  he  had  been  for  many 
}'-ais  bacK,  to  trouble  their  Lordfliips  cn  almolt  every  iubjedt  that 
came  octore  them,  lie  would  not,  his  Grace  faid,  wafte  the  time  of 
ti  e Houle  by  expatiating  cn  the  poffibility  of  his  being  deprived  of 
tne  power  of  attending  the  future  difculuons  of  the  Bill,  by  returning 
iilnefs,  and  he  would  promife  them  that  he  would  not  trefpafs  on 
their  patience  by  going  improperly  into  any  argument  refpedting  par- 
tic'dai  C lames,  that  might  occahon  prefent  debate,  when  they  ought 
inoi e fit!}  to  be  referred  for  future  difeuftion.  Pie  meant  merely 
in  a general  way  to  ftate  ins  fentiments,  not  of  parts  of  the  Bill,  but 
of  the  whole  of  the  fyftem  of  meafures  that  had  been  adopted, 
declaring,  that  he  heartily  approved  of  it,  as  in  his  judgment  meft 
confonant  with  the  true  principles  of  the  Conftitution.  It  had  been  * 
extremely  proper,  in  his  Grace’s  opinion,  for  Parliament  to  have 
thole  precedents  in  view,  which  had  been  collected,  and  fubmitted 
to  their  conlideration,  though  perhaps  they  were  chofen  from  times, 
not  prccifely  fueh  as  ought  to  be  made  the  ground  of  immediate 
proceeding  under  the  calamitous  circumftances  of  the  moment.  In 
law.  the  localities  that  had  been  judicioufty  felcdted  and  adhered  to. 
with  fo  much  perfcverance,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much 
ftrmncfs,  till  they  had  been  reduced  into  tiie  regular  form  of  a Bill, 
Teemed  to  him-  to  be  wifely  adapted  to  ibpply  the  temporary  defedt 
in  the  form  ot  our  Government,  and  to  be  fucL  as  the  remaining 
three  Eftatts,  confifting  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Commons  of 
England  (freaking  by  their  proper  voice,  that  of  the  Reprefentatives 
*»f  the  People),  could  heft  take  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
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fourth  Eftate,  and  fuch  as  they  owed  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the 
regard  that  was  due  from  them  to  the  intereft  of  every  fubjedl  of  the 
kingdom,  different  meafures,  he  was  fatisfied,  could  net  have  been 
followed,  without  injuftice  to  the  Sovereign,  and  danger  to  the 
country.  There  was  one  point,  his  Grace  faid,  to  which  though 
he  meant  not  to  go  into  any  difcuffion,  he  would  juft  fay  a word  or 
two  ; and  that  was,  the  Claufc  that  declared  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  Bill,  fhould  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  empower  the  Regent,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  to  give  the  Royal  Affent 
to  any  Bill  for  repealing  the  Adi  of  Uniformity,  or  the  Adi  of  the 
, fifth  of  Queen  Anne,  palled  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  for  fecu ring 
the  Prefbyterian  Church  Government  of  Scotland,  The  Duke 
defired,  that  by  giving  his  approbation  to  the  Bill,  he  migftt  not  be 
confidered  as  declaring  his  opinion  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
infallible,  or  that  it  ought  not  at  any  future  period  to  be  rendered  a 
fubjedl  of  difcuffion  and  re-coniideration.  The  original  framers  of 
the  Adi  of  Uniformity,  he  was  perfuaded,  by  no  means  intended  it 
to  be  fo  regarded  ; but  being  adluated  by  the  beft  motives,  defigned 
to  frame  the  Acl  on  the  wifeft  principles,  and  being  confcious  of 
having  done  fo,  had  thought  it  could  not  too  often  be  brought  under 
difcuffion.  His  Grace  faid,  the  Diffenters,  he  was  convinced,  clc- 
ferved  every  reafonable  confideration  on  the  part  of  the  Legifiature, 

i 

and  were  entitled  to  every  degree  of  candour  and  liberality,'  that 
fhould  be  found  confiftent  with  true  policy.  He  repeated  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  his  firm  opinion,  that  the  door  ought  not  to  be  fhut  at 
all  future  difcuffion  of  the  Adi  of  Uniformity,  and  that  however  it 
might  be  deemed  proper  to  give  place  to  the  Claufe  refpedling  that 
Adi,  that  made  a part  of  the  prefent  Bill,  it  might  not  go  forth  to 
the  public  as  a final  deciiion  of  Parliament  upon  the  fubjedl.  He 
could  cafily  conceive,  that  it  had  been  difficult  to  decide  under 
circumftances  fo  new  and  fo  embarraffing,  upon  what  was  the  proper 
and  moft  conftitutional  mode  of  proceeding,  and  therefore,  his  Grace 
faid,  he  gave  tliofe  who  differed  in  opinion  upon  the  fubjedl,  and 
oppofed  the  P^efolutions  on  which  the  Bill  then  before  them  was 
founded,  full  credit  for  having  objedled  upon  principles  perfectly 
honourable  and  pure  ; he  trufted,  however,  that  thofe  to  whom  lie 
alluded  would  have  the  candour  to  give  him  the  fame  degree  of 
credit  that  he  was  willing  to  allow  them,  and  to  believe  that  his 
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motives  were  equally  fincere  and  free  from  queftion.  His  Grace 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  would  not  have  troubled  their 
Lordinips  in  that  llag'e  of  the  Bill,  had  he  not  feared  that  giving  a 
ILent  vote  upon  it,  might  caufe  him  to  be  mifreprefented,  and  that 
it  might  be  conceived  he  was  lukc-warm  on  a iubjeft  on  which  he 
w mod  warm  and  which,  both  in  principle  and  application,  he  very 
ft  nee  rely  acprr  ed. 

J j.  1 

,L.ord  o' 'U  Hampton  laid,  he  was  extremely  embarrafted  rn  nftng  to 
dilfer  with  the  noble  Duke,  and  the  more  fo,  when  he  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  d irter  with  him  on  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution. 

_ _ / i 

.ne  had  long*,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  been  accuftomed  to  bow  with 
reverence  to  the  political  fyftem  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  from  a 
confcioumefs  of  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  ability,  to  make  the 
noble  Duke’s  fentiments  on  public  affairs  his  own  political  creed  ; 
but  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fo  far  from  thinking  with  the  noble 
Duke,  that  the  meafures  that  had  been  purfued,  and  which  had 
been  rendered  the  ground  work  of  the  Bill,  were  confonant  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  he  confidered  them  as  the  mod: 
nefarious  meafures,  the  mod  unconftitutional,  and  the  mod  dangerous 
that  had  ever  been  adopted.  He  felt  like  the  noble  Duke,  as  a warm 
friend  to  his  country,  a warm  friend  to  his  Sovereign,  a warm  friend 
to  his  Royal  Progeny,  and  a warm  friend  to  every  thing  that  ought 
to  be  held  facred  in  the  Conftitution,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the 
noble  Duke’s  candour,  whether  if  he  were  Minifter,  to  carry  on  a 
Government  under  fuch  reftridfions  as  the  Bill  impofed  on  the 
R.egent,  he  could  pretend  to  conduct  a Government  fo  as  to  render 
it  beneficial  to  the  people,  or  advantageous  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Empire.  Pie  declared  be  had  ever  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the 
falutary  effedls  of  the  noble  Duke’s  Administration,  and  the  public 
had  concurred  in  bellow  ing  their  cordial  applaufe  on  no  one  meafure 
of  that  Admin  iftration  in  a greater  degree,  than  the  reft  raining  the 
Eaft  India  Company  in  refpedf  to  their  dividends.  That  wholefome 
meafure  had  proved  the  falvation  of  the  Company,  and  in  con- 
sequence, cf  moil  eftenthl  fervice  to  the  interefts  of  the  public  in 
cfeneral.  Would  the  < Hie  Duke  tin  lertakc  to  fay,  that  adtinsr  as  a 
Minifter  under  the  Reftrictions  of  the  Bill  then  under  conftaeration, 
it  would  have  been  poftible  for  him  to  have  carried  the  falutary  mea- 
fure to  which  he  had  alluded  into  effedt  ? The  noble  Duke  well 
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knew,  that  the  great  caufe  of  his  leaving  office,  had  been  Ins  having 
found  by  experience,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  not  fufficicnt 
| to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a Government  of  efficacy  and  of  vigour ; 
how  then  could  it  be  expeded  that  the  Regent  Ihould  be  able  to 
carry  on  fuch  a Government  with  mutilated  and  dimmifhed  powers  2 
His  Lordlhip  faid,  he  fpoke  not  under  the  influences  of  party 
; prejudices;  he  felt  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  this  or  that  particular 
man  ; whoever  governed  the  country  beft,  and  moll  advantageoufly 
for  the  people,  was  the  Minifter  under  whofe  banners  he  was  ready 
to  enlift,  but  as  he  could  not  think  of  the  meafures,  that  had  been 

Ipurfned,  as  the  not  Duke  did,  ferry  as  he  was  to  dnfei  itom  him 
in  political  opinion,  'eit  it  his  duty  to  do  fo  on  the  prefent 
occaflon  ; in  friendship  he  hoped  lie  never  Should  difler  with  the 
noble  Duke,  but  that  they  ihould  continue  to  live  in  the  fame 
j unifon  and  harmony,  that  had  conftituted  for  fo  many  years  the  chief 
Jiappinefs  of  his  life. 


T uefday,  February  17. 

4 

Regency  Bill. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf 
into  a Committee  on  the  Bill,  intitled,  “ An  Ad  to  provide  for  the 
« care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Perfon,  and  for  the  Adminiftration  of 
“ the  Royal  Authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s 
“ illnefs,”  The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack,  and  Lord 
Walfingham  went  to  the  table  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  debate  the  feveral  Claufes,  Claufe 
by  Claufe. 

Lord  OJborne  (Marquis  of  Carmarthen)  propofed  an  Amendment 
in  the  firft  Claufe,  the  objed  of  which  was,  to  infert  words,  con- 
fining the  delegation  of  Authority  to  the  Prince  of  W ales  to  govern 
the  kingdom,  under  the  ftile  and  title  of  Prince  Regent,  “ to  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition,  and  until  the 
iffiuing  the  Proclamation,  declaring  his  Majefty’s  refumption  of  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  as  in  manner  herein-after 
provided.” 

This 
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This  Amendment,  after  fome  converfation  between  his  Lordfhip* 

Lord  Portchefter,  Lord  Radnor,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
agreed  to. 

I he  feveral  Claufes  following  the  firft  wrere  agreed  to  without 
occalioning  any  animadverfion. 

hen  the  Clauie  “ reftraining  the  Regent  from  giving  the  Royal 
Aficnt  to  any  hill  or  Bills  for  repealing  or  changing  the  order  of 
“ Succcfhon  to  the  Crown,  as  the  fame  Hands  eftabfifhed  by  the 
“ Ac^  of  Settlement,  or  to  any  AH  for  repeating  the  Ad  of  Uni. 
“ formity,  or  the  Ad  for  lecuring  the  Prejfbyterian  Church  Govern, 
ment  oi  Scotland,”  was  read,  a good  deal  of  converfation  enfued. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Portchefter  contended,  that  re- 
ft  raining  the  Prince  Regent  from  giving  the  Royal  Affent  to  any 
L!1  for  repealing  the  AH  of  Settlement,  was  an  unnecefiary  re- 
li  net  ion,  as  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  the  Prince,  as  Regent,  would 
injure  his  own  intereft.as  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown. 

Bui  Earl  d * ar. nope  laid,  their  Lordftiips  had  come  to  the  moil  im-. 

Stanhope,  portant  part  of  the  Bill.  Any  perfon  who  looked  into  the  Aft  of 
Parliament  referred  to  in  the  claufe,  mud,  his  Lordfnip  faid,  be  of 
opinion  that  the  claufc  was  ill  worded.  In  the  firft  place,  the  Adi 
Charles  the  Second  was  not  an  Adi  of  the  13th,  but  of  the  13th 
and  14th  of  that  reign.  Next,  in  that  AH  there  was  a claufe  which 
rc-cnadcd  and  confirmed  all  the  Statutes  that  were  replete  with  peiv 
itviihons  oi  the  moil  harlh  and  feiere  nature.  He  wiflied,  his 
Lord '.hip  faid,  to  qualify  the  wording  of  the  claufe,  fo  as  to  leave 
l ife  :r  open  to  tlifcufuon,  and,  if  it  fhould  hereafter  be  the  fenfe 
of  Parliament,  to  a repeal  not  of  the  AH  of  Uniformity,  but  of 
all  the  perfecuting  Statutes  referred  to  by  a claufe  in  that  AH  ; 
and  ne  iaia  he  nad  fome  authority  for  tne  Amendment  that  he 
fliould  move,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  up  the  Bill,  and 
tkhveied  it  at  tucir  Bar,  and  who  had  likewife  brought  it  originally 
1 ito  me  other  lio.ife  of  Parliament,  having  feemed  to  approve  of 
m;c!i  <m  alteration.  His  Lordfhip  here  read  the  enacling  Claufe  in 
the  t 3th  and  14th  Charles  II.  cap.  4. 

i ‘a  [4  ^ Ui.  4.  (called  the  AH  of  Uniformity)  Sec.  24. 
rFhe  feveral  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  which  have  been 

are  now  in  force,  for  the  Uniformity  of  Prayer 
and  A dminift ration  of  Sacraments,  ihall  Hand  and  be  in  full  force 
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and  JJrcngth  to  all  intents  and  purpfes , for  the  ejlablijhing  and  con - 
firming  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  annexed  to  this  Ad.  And 
\ ihall  be  applied,  pradiced,  and  put , in  life,  for  the  punifiing  of  all 
offences  contrary  to  the  faid  Laws,  with  relation  to  the  Book  afore- 
; faid,  and  no  other.] 

They  had,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  had  many  different  Common 
Prayer  Books  at  different  periods,  and  the  claufe  he  had  juft  read, 

Ire-enaded  all  the  Ads  referring  to  all  thofe  different  Common 
Prayer  Books,  and  were  many  of  them  as  fcandalous  7Statut<  s as 
ever  difgraced  a Statute  Book  ; and  were  clearly  patted  in  the  days 
of  darknefs  and  ignorance  by  thofe  who  had  as  little  religion  as 
humanity.  Some  of  them  contained  rank  blafphemy,  as  he  would 
convince  their  Lordfhips,  by  reading  an  abftrad  from  one  of  them. 
His  Lordfhip  read  in  this  place  the  follow7 ing  abftrad : 

2d  and  3d  Edward  VI.  cap.  1.  recites,  that  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  certain  Bifnops,  and  other  learned  men,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  King’s  uncle,  the  Lord  Protedor,  and  other  of 
his  Higlinefs’s  Council,  to  draw,  and  make  one  convenient  and  meet 
order,  rite,  and  fafhion  of  common  and  open  Prayer  and  Admini- 
ftration  of  the  Sacraments  to  be  had  and  ufed  in  his  Majcfty’s 
realms  of  England  and  Wales  : the  wrhich  at  this  time,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Ghofl,  with  one  uniform  agreement  is  of  them  concluded, 
fet  forth,  and  delivered  to  his  Highnefs,  to  his  great  comfort  and 
quietnefs  of  mind,  in  a book  intitled,  “ The  Book  of  the  Common 
“ Prayer  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites 
u and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  after  the  Ufe  of  the  Church  of 
“ England.” 

Sed.  2.  enads,  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever  after 
the  fcaft  of  Penticofte  then  next  coming,  lhall  in  any  interludes, 
plays,  fongs,  rhymes,  or  by  other  open  words , declare  or  fpeah  any 
' thing  in  the  derogation , depraving  or  defpifing  of  the  fame  Booh , or 
of  any  thing  therein  contained , or  any  part  thereof \ fhall  (for  the  fir  ft 
offence  forfeit  ten  pounds,  for  the  fecond  offence  twrenty  pounds, 
and  for  the  third  offence)  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  fujfer 
imprifonment  during  his  life. 

His  Lordfhip  commented  on  this  declaration,  that  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  referred  to  in  the  above  abftrad,  had  been  written 
with  toe  affiance  of  the  Ihly  Ghofl,  and  then  faid,  that  in  the  very 
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fame  reign,  by  a fubfequent  flatute,  a new  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  fet  up,  as  appeared  by 

5th  and  6th  Edward  VI.  ch.  j.  fed.  5.  (fpeaking  of  the  Bfcok 
of  Common  Prayer,  of  2d  and  3d  of  Edw.  VI.  J Therefore,  as  well 
for  the  more  plain  and  manifeft  explanation  hereof  (the  fame,  obferved 
his  Lordfhip,  being  unintelligible),  as  for  the  more  perfection  of  the 
faid  order  of  common  fervice,  in  feme  places  (though  the  fame  had 
been  heft  eilablifhed  by  the  Ploly  Ghoft,  as  ftated  in  the  former  A& 
oi  Parliament),  where  it  is  necessary  (not  merely  expedient  and 
proper,  but,  Pom  its  ammdity,  necejfary ),  to  make  th o.  fame  prayers 
and  fafhion  of  fervice  more  earnejl  and  fit  to  ftlr  Chriftian  people  to 
the  true  honouring  of  Almighty  God  (the  book  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
being  quite  unfit  for  that  purpofe). 

(Infamous  blafphemy  !) 

^ Iving  (with  the  aifent  of  the  Eords  and  Commons)  has 
canted  the  Book  Oi  Common  Prayer  to  be  explained , and  made  mors 
fully  perfeft* 

Seif.  2.  If  any  perfon  fhall  willingly  hear  and  be  prefent  at  any 
other  Manner  or  Form  of  Common  Prayer,  than  is  fet  forth  in  the 
faid  Book  (annexed  to  this  prefent  Statute)  fhall,  for  the  firft 
offence,  fufftr  lmpnfonment  for  fix  months,  without  bail  or  main- 
prife ; for  the  fecond  offence,  imprifonment  for  one  whole  year; 
and  for  the  third  offence,  imprifonment  during  his  or  their  lives. 
(Even  therefore  if  prefent  when  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  read. 
How  barefaced  and  infamous  ! ) 

His  Lordfhip  mentioned  the  various  Statutes  that  were  alluded  to 
in  the  general  Claufe  of  Reference  in  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II. 
fee.  24.  in  the  following  order,  commenting  on  them  as  he  men- 
tioned them. 

h he  faid  Adis  (viz.  2d  and  3d  Edward  VI.  and  5th  and  6th  Ed- 
ward VI.)  repealed  by  lit  Mary,  fee.  2.  chap.  2. 

And  ift  Elizabeth,  chap.  2.  fee.  2.  revives  5th  and  6th  Edward 
\ I . as  to  Book,  with  alterations  and  additions.  This,  his  Lord- 
fhip obferved,  was  the  third  Book. 

x Sedt.  26.  itnadls  that  the  Queen,  by  advice  of  certain  Com- 
nuffioners  oi  tiie  j\ietiopoIitaii^  may  ordain  further  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 


Therefore 
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•therefore  the  order  of  the  Common  Prayer  Books  were*  id. 

Holy  Ghoft,  next  Parliament,  next  the  Queen  and  Archbilhop  of 

Canterbury. 

Se<^.  9,  Depraving  3d  Bock.  100  Marks*  Firfl  Offence. 

Se<ft.  10.  Second  Offence,  400  Marks. 

Se&.  11.  Third  Offence,  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  and 
imprifonment  for  life. 

Se£t.  16.  Church  cenfure  againfl  perfons  offending  againfl: 

this  A 61.  , 

5th  Elizabeth,  chap.  23,  fpecifies  the  cafes  in  which  ail  excom- 
municated perfon  may  be  imprifoned,  by  means  of  the  Writ  de  Ex- 
communicato Capiendo, 

Se£l.  13.  fpecifies  faid  cafes  as  follows: 

5th  Eliz.  ch.  23.  “ An  A€t  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Writ 
“ de  Excommunicato  Capiendo”  Se&.  13,  And  that  if  the  offender 
againfl  whom  any  fuch  Writ  of  Excommunicato  Capiendo  fhall  be 
awarded,  fhall  not  in  the  fame  Writ  of  Excommunicato  Capiendo  have 
a fuflicient  and  lawful  addition,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Statute 
of  Prlmo  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  cafes  of  certain  fuits,  whereupon 
procefs  of  Exigent  are  to  be  awarded  : or  if  in  the  Significavit  it  be 
not  contained  that  the  excommunication  doth  proceed  upon  the 
fame  caufe  or  contempt  of  fome  original  matter  of  Herefy , or  re- 
filling to  have  his  or  their  child  baptized,  or  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion as  it  is  now  commonly  ufed  to  be  received  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  to  come  to  Divine  Service  now  commonly  ufed  in  the  faid 
Church  of  England,  or  error  in  matter  of  Religion  or  Doflrine  now 
ufed  and  received  in  the  faid  Church  of  England,  Incontinency , 

Ufury , Simony,  Perjury  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court,  or  Idolatry ; 
that  then  all  and  every  pains  and  forfeitures  limited  againfl  fuch 
perfons  excommunicated  by  this  Satute,  by  reafon  of  fuch  Writ  of 
Excommunicato  Capiendo,  . wanting  fuflicient  addition,  or  of  fuch 
Significavit  wanting  all  the  caufes  aforementioned,  fhall  be  utterly  . 
void  in  law  ; and  by  way  of  plea  to  be  allowed  to  the  party  grieved. 

1 ft  Eliz.  ch.  2.  fe£t.  14.  Every  perfon  to  go  to  Church  every 
Sunday  or  Holy  Day,  or  to  forfeit  twelve-pence. 

23  Eliz.  ch.  1.  fe£t.  5.  Every  perfon  above  fixteen,  not  going  to 
Church  for  a month,  fhall  forfeit  for  every  month  20I.  and  fhall  in 

twelve 
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twelve  months  be  bound  with  two  fufficient  fureties  in  200I.  at  leaft, 
for  his  good  behaviour. 

Seft.  11.  Imprisonment  if  he  cannot  pay. 

35  Eliz.  chap.  i.  fea.  i. 

Perfon  refufing  to  go  to  Church  to  be  committed  till  he  does  go. 

(To  choofe  between  a Cathedral  and  a Prifon.) 

Sod.  ,9.  Keeping  in  one’s  houfe  a recufant,  iol.  per  month. 

(Therefore  for  each  Servant,  vilitor  in  the  country,  &e.) 

3 james  I.  cnap.  4.  fea.  11.  (20I.  enough  for  a man  who  cannot 
pay  twenty  killings,  fufficient  cruelty.)  That  the  penalties  may 
be  raifed,  laid  the  Aa,  “ in  better  proportion  upon  men  of  great 
“ abl%-”  It  therefore  enaas,  that  the  King  may  refufe  the  20L 
per  month  (incurred  for  not  going  to  Church),  though  the  fame  be 
legally  tendered,  and  may  take  two  parts  out  of  three  of  all  the  lands , 
tenements  and  hereditaments  of  the  faid  vile  offender. 

Sea.  32  and  33.  Having  a recufant  in  his  houfe,  forfeit  iol. 
per  month. 

bcct*  34-  Humane  Provifo  in  favour  of  father  and  mother 
wanting  other  habitation. 

(If  they  do  not  want  other  habitation,  even  father  and  mother 
aic  to  be  turned  head  and  fhoulders  out  of  doors.) 

39.  Ecclefiaflical  Jurisdictions  referved  againft  offenders 
againff  this  Aa. 

13  and  14  Ch.  II.  chap.  4,  fea.  2.  (4th  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.) 

i.'t  a.  24.  Applies  all  the  good  laws  then  in  force  for  perfecution  to 
the  new  Book. 

29  Ch.  I i.  chap.  9.  An  Aa  for  taking  away  the  Writ  de  Hare - 
tico  Comburendo  (fea.  i.  Heretics  not  to  be  burnt  to  death): 
but  in  fea.  2,  Curious  Provifo. 

1 A.  and  M.  Stat.  1.  ch.  18.  Toleration  Aa  confirmed  by 
10  Ann.  ch.  2.  extended  by  19  G.  III. 

I hefe  laid  laws  were  not  repealed,  but  were  in  force  not  as  to  all 
Diffentei  s,  but  in  force  as  to  all  perfons  of  the  Church  of  England \ 
and  fome  claffes  of  Hiffenters.  He  mentioned  alfo  the 

27  Henry  6.  .net  for  Pardoning  all  Priefts  u for  all  manner  and 
“ kind  of  felonies  and  rapes  by  them  perpctrated.,, 

His 
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His  Lordfhip  made  a variety  of  pointed  animadverfions  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  mention  of  the  feveral  Statutes  above  referred  to, 
i and  in  particular  hated,  that  paffing  Ecclefiaftical  Cenfure  on  pei- 
f fons  refilling  to  go  to  Church,  and  pumlhing  them  for  Idolatry, 
was  diredlly  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  It  might  do  for  the 

I clergy,  but  not  for  laymen.  Magna  Charta  faid  (9  Henry  III. 
cap.  29)  “ No  freeman  (hall  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  or  be  difleized 
« of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  cuftoms  ; or  be  outlawed  or 
“ exiled,  or  any  otherwife  deflroyed,  but  by  the  lawful judgmeiit  of 
“ his  Peers , or  by  the  law  of  the  land  fvel per  legem  terra).”  In 
. the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  he  did  not  mean  then  to 
1 propofe  any  thing  refpedling  the  abominable  Adis  of  Parliament 
that  he  had  referred  to  ; but  he  had  refolved,  at  a future  and  more 
fit  opportunity,  to  call  their  Lordfhips  ferious  attention  to  the 
fubjedl,  having  undergone  the  drudgery  of  going  through  the  whole 
Statute  Book,  and  found  that  there  were  no  lefs  than  three  hundred 
Adis  in  it  upon  Religion.  Pie  did  not  wifh  materially  to  alter  the 
i claufe,  he  ohly  defired  to  leave  the  queflion  open.  As  the  claufe 
then  Hood,  the  Prince  Regent  might  repeal  Magna.  Charta,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Adi,  or  Mr.  Grenville’s  Adt  for  trying  controverted 
! Eledlions,  and  the  befl  and  moll  ufeful  Statutes  ever  palled,  but  he 
I could  not  repeal  the  worft,  not  even  that  moil  barefaced  Statute  of 
Henry  VI.  which  forgave  the  Clergy  all  the  felonies  and  rapes  they 
i had  committed.  That  Adi,  he  faid,  w as  lefs  infamous  than  feveral  of 
thofe  which  he  had  mentioned,  becaufe  it  only  pardoned  the  guilty ; 
whereas  thofe,  to  which  he  had  referred,  punifhed  the  innocent. 
His  Lordfhip  concluded  with  reading  the  opinions  of  Lord  Chatham 
i and  Lord  Mansfield  (two  of  the  greateft  men  that  had  ever  lived, 
though  they  were  known  to  have  adled  on  very  oppofite  principles) 
on  the  fubjedl  of  Toleration  in  matters  of  Religion. 

The  late  Earl  of  Chatham’s  Speech  in  the  Ploufe  of  Lords  on 

the  Diffenters  Bill. 

<e  The  Reformation  has  laid  open  the  Scriptures  to  all — let  not  the 
“ Bifhops  fhut  them  again.  Laws  in  fupport  of  Ecclefiatic  Power 
“ are  pleaded  for,  which  it  would  Jlsoch  humanity  to  execute.  It  is 
“ faid  that  religious  feds  have  done  great  mifehief,  when  they  were 
“ not  kept  under  firidl  rellraint.  Hiitory  affords  no  proof  that  feels 
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61  *iave  ever  been  mifchievous  when  they  were  not  opprejfed  and petfe - 
“ cuted  by  the  ruling  church.” 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  cafe  of  Allen 
Evans,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Richard  Bum,  in  his  Eccle/iqftical  Law, 
title  Difenters,  “ What  bloodlhed  and  confufion  have  been  occafioned 
“ from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  the  firft  Penal  Sta- 
“ tutes  were  enaded,  down  to  the  Revolution  in  the  kingdom,  by 
laws  made  to  Juice  conjctence  ! there  is  nothing  certainly  more  un~ 

“ reafonable,  more  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of  human  nature, 

“ more  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  precepts  of  the  Chrijlian  religion , 

“ more  iniquitous  and  unjuft,  more  impolitic,  than  perfecution.  It  is 
“ againft  natural  religion , againft  revealed  religion , and  found  policy* 

“ Sad  experience,  and  a large  mind,  taught  that  great  man,  the 
“ Rrefident  de  Thou , this  doHrine.  Let  any  man  read  the  many 
“ admirable  things  which  (though  a Papift)  he  hath  dared  to  ad - 
“ vance  upon  the  fubjeft,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Hifiory  to  Henry 
“ the  Fourth  of  France,  which  I never  read  without  rapture,  and 
“ lie  will  be  fully  convinced,  not  only  how  cruel,  but  how  impolitic 
“ it  is,  to  perfecute  for  religious  opinions .” 

And  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  a letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price, 
fays,  “ It  is  impoflible  to  be  writing  to  Dr.  Price,  without  the 
“ mind  S°'ng  of  itfelf,  to  that  moft  interefting  of  all  objects  to  fal- 
IiLiC  man,  / olcration.  Be  allured,  Sir,  that  on  this  f acred  unalienable 
“ right  of  nature,  and  bulwark  of  truth,  my  warm  willies  will  always 
“ keep  pace  with  your  own”  His  Lordlhip  ended  with  moving  j 
an  Amendment  fimilar  in  fubftance  and  effeH  to  that  moved  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  on  the  preceding 
Thurfday. 

Earl  Bathurjl  faid,  he  rofe  merely  to  fpeak  to  a Queftion  of 
Form.  Whenever  an  Act  of  Parliament  palled  in  a Seffion,  part  of 
which  Seflion  was  held  in  the  end  of  one  year,  and  part  of  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  unlefs  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  AH  was  otherwife  fpecially  enaHed  in  the  Bill  itfelf,  the  time  J 
of  its  operation  always  was  from  the  beginning-  of  the  Seffion,  and 
therefore  an  AH  that  had  palled  in  a Seffion  held  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  deferibed  with  pre- 
cifion,  when  it  was  termed  an  AH  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

Lord 
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Lord  Hazulesbury  faid,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  Aft  of  Union, 
which  was  generally  deemed  to  be  a Statute  that  had  been  drawn 
with  more  than  an  ordinary  (hare  of  accuracy,  and  in  that  Ad  the 
Ad  of  Uniformity  was  exprefsly  called  an  Ad  paifed  in  the  13th 

year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Earl  Stanhope  faid,  their  Lordfhips  would  fee  that  the  Ad  of 
Uniformity  was  fet  down,  as  having  palTed  in  the  14th  year  of  the 
rehjn  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  on  their 
Lordfhips  table.  And  as  to  the  idea  that  the  Ad  of  Uniformity 
had  in  various  Statutes  been  termed  erroneoufly  an  Ad  paifed  in 
the  13th  year  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  was  no  reafon,  his  Lord- 
fhip  faid,  that  the  error  fhould  be  continued  in  every  Ad. 

The  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  faid,  he  rofe  not  to  enter  into  any 
argument  with  the  noble  Earl,  refpeding  the  Statutes  referred  to 
in  the  enading-  ciaufe  of  the  13th  of  Charles  the  Second;  much 
lefs  was  he  difpofed  to  Hand  up  the  defender  of  thofe  Statutes.  He 
confidered  their  difeuflion,  however  proper  hereafter,  as  wholly  out 
of  time  at  prefent,  and  was  convinced,  that  the  main  fubjed  of  the 
Bill  was  of  fufiicient  magnitude  to  occupy  the  whole  of  their  Lord- 
fhips  attention.  He  had,  befides,  hoped  to  have  perfuaded  the 
noble  Earl,  that  he  had  not  examined  tne  fuojed  of  the  of 

Uniformity  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  was  clue  to  a mattei 
of  fuch  moment,  by  (hewing  his  Lordfhip  befoic  hano,  that  he  nad 
omitted  to  take  notice  of  feveral  points  elfential  to  be  confidered  and 
remarked  in  a general  view  of  that  cjueflion.  -His  Giac^  pioc^eded 
to  date,  that  the  feveral  matters  cognizable  and  punilhable  by  the 
Statutes  mentioned  by  the  noble  Earl,  as  thofe  referred  to  in  the 
enading  ciaufe  of  the  Ad  for  the  Uniformity  of  public  prayers, 
were  applicable  folely  to  the  condud  of  Mini  Hers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  having  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  declared  punilhable  in  the  manner 
propofed  in  thofe  Statutes,  if  they  held  dodrines  derogatory  of  that 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  they  had  folemnly  fworn  that  they 
would  uphold  and  maintain.  With  regard  to  the  offences  them- 
felves,  the  noble  Earl,  his  Grace  obferved,  had  not  contended  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  the  fubjed  of  fome  reftraint ; but  had  only 
argued  againft  the  excefs  of  the  reftraint,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
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principle,  and  no  other,  his'Grace  remarked,  the  noble  Earl  had 
oojec,ed  to  them  all.  With  regard  to  the  penalties  on  conviction 
not  &01nS  to  Church,  they  had  been  repealed  in  favour  of  the 
I)  i Renters  by  the  Ad  of  Toleration.  After  a few  curfory,  but 
pointed  animadverfions  on  thofe  circumftances  and  illuftrations  of 
tlie  Queition  of  the  Penalties  &c.  (to  which  ecclefiaftics  of  the 
C.  h^idi  of  England  were  liable  by  a variety  of  obfolete  Statutes), 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  omitted  to  take  any  notice  of,  his  Grace  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  that  what  his  Lordfhip  fuggefled,  amounted, 
in  his  mind,  to  a pretty  certain  proof  that  the  noble  Earl  had  not 
given  the  fubjed  due  confideration. 

Earl  Eail  Stanhope  faid,  every  friend  to  toleranon  would  be  happy  to 
Stanhope,  hear  the  fentiments  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate.  The  reverend  and' 
learned  Loid  had,  however,  mifconceived  his  meaning;  the  objed 
of  his  Amendment  was,  not  to  make  any  alteration  then,  but  to 
leave  the  mbjed  open  to  difcuffion,  as  it  was  a fubjed  of  too  much 
magnitude  to  be  concluded  by  a fide  wind,  which  was  an  idea  that  no 
man  ought  to  countenance.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate,  his  Lordfhip  obferv- 
ed,  had  mentioned  feveral  things  that  he  had  omitted.  Ele  had  omitted 
them,  his  Lordfhip  declared,  on  purpofe,  becaufe  he  was  not  going 
to  propofe  any  thing  refpeding  them  at  that  time,  but  becaufe  the 
Claufe  ought  not  to  hand  as  it  did.  It  might  as  well  enad  that  the 
Regent  fhould  not  alter  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad.  Who  thought  that 
he  meant  to  do  it  ? Gr  who  thought  that  he  was  more  likely  to 
alter  the  Ad  of  Settlement  ? 

Bifhop  of  ^e  Eifhop  of  Salisbury  faid,  the  noble  Earl  had  declared,  that 
.Salifbury.  he  meant  to  bring  the  fubjed  of  thofe  Statutes  that  were  referred  to 
in  the  13th  of  Charles  the  Second,  under  difcuffion  ; whenever  lie 
did  fo,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  lie  ffiould  lie  glad  to  hear  what  the  noble 
Earl  had  to  fay  upon  the  fubjed.  When  the  noble  Earl  had  talked 
of  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  thofe  Statutes,  would  not  any  one  who 
heard  his  Lordfhip,  have  imagined  that  they  were  profecuting  upon 
thofe  Statutes  with  the  utmoll  rigour  ? So  far  from  it,  thofe  Sta- 
tutes had  long  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  in  all  probability  would 
have  remained  fo,  had  not  the  noble  Earl  chofen  to  have  called 
them  forth  to  their  Lordfhips  rccolledion.  Let  the  noble  Earl  pro- 
duce a Tingle  inftance  in  which  any  one  of  thofe  Statutes  Lid  been 
put  in  force  for  more  than  a century  pall ! The  moderation  of  the 
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Church  of  England  was,  his  Lordfliip  faid,  her  boaft  and  her  chief 

pride.  With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  Claufe  in  the  Rill  which 

reftrained  the  Regent  from  giving  the  Royal  a (Tent  to  any  Bill  or 

Bills,  for  the  repeal  of  the  ACt  of  Settlement,  and  the  A&  for  the 

Uniformity  of  Public  Prayer,  fuch  a reilri&ion  was,  in  his  mind, 

equally  wife  and  expedient,  becaufe  it  fhould  be  recollected,  that 

the  Regent  having  a delegated  power,  he  ought  to  be  reftrained 

from  doing  that  which  no  authority  but  that  of  the  King  upon  the 

Throne  ought  to  be  able  to  effeCt.  As  he  was  then  addreffing  the 

Committee,  his  Lordftiip  faid,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 

declaring,  that  every  vote  he  had  given  in  the  progrefs  of  the  bufi- 

nefs  then  under  their  conftderation,  was  a vote  arifing  out  of  cleared: 

* 

conviction  of  his  mind,  that  the  fyftem  was  a wife  fyftem,  founded 
in  conftitutional  principles,  and  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe 
with  the  utmoft  prudence  and  forefight.  He  was,  his  Lord  (hip 
thanked  God,  perfectly  independent.  The  goodnefs  of  Providence, 
and  the  bounty  of  his  Sovereign,  had  fet  him  above  the  reach  of 
party  influence  ! Pie  fpoke,  therefore,  and  aCtcd  in  that  Houfe, 
merely  as  his  confcience  dictated  ; and  fo  fatisfied  was  he  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  meafures  that  had  been  purfued,  that  he  could  not 
fit  down,  without  giving  his  thanks  to  the  two  great  men  who  had 
piloted  the  veftal  of  State  through  a ftormy  and  turbulent  fea,  with 
fo  much  manly  perfeverance  and  immoveable  firmnefs,  that  the  pre- 
fent  age  could  not  but  look  up  to  them  with  aftonifhment,  nor  was 
it  poflible  for  pofterity  to  confider  their  conduCt,  without  feeling  an 
equal  mixture  of  efteem  and  admiration. 

The  Bifhop  of  Gloucejier  followed  the  Bifliop  of  Salifbury,  and  Ififhop  of 
fpoke  with  ,fimilar  exprefitens  of  feeling  refpe&ing  the  1 3th  of  Charles  Gloucefter 
the  Second,  and  the  penal  Statutes  referred  to  in  the  cna&ing  claufe 
of  that  ACt,  the  objedls  of  which,  his  Lordfliip  remarked,  went 
merely  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  ecclefiaftics  of  that  Church. 

Earl  Fitz'wffliam  faid  a few  words  in  favour  of  Lord  Stanhope’s 
Amendment. 

Earl  Stanhope,  however,  confented  to  let  his  Amendment 
be  negatived,  without  urging  the  Committee  to  a divifion,  de- 
claring he  was  fatisfied  with  having  brought  the  fubjeCt  under  their 
conftderation,  and  defiring  it  to  be  remembered  that  no  one  of  the 
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Rf v.  Prelates,  who  had  fpoken  on  the  occafion,  had  attempted  td 
defend  or  juftify  the  Statutes  to  which  he  had  referred. 

1 he  Queftion  being  put,  and  the  Claufe  ordered  to  ftand  as  it  was 
in  the  Bill,  the  Committee  proceeded,  and  the  Refidency,  Marriage, 
and  Peerage  Claufes,  were  feverally  ordered  to  Hand.  The  Queftion 
was  put  on  the  laft,  but  no  diviilon  had. 

Lord  Radnor  moved  as  an  Amendment  to  the  next  Provifo,  [that 
enabling  the  Regent  to  grant  the  rank  of  Peerage  to  fuch  of  his 
Majefty  s Roy  al  xilue  as  fhould  have  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one)  to  add,  the  words,  “ and  (hall  be  aAually  reftdent  in  Great- 
Britain.” 

Loid  Lord  Stormont  faid,  he  hoped  by  the  Amendment,  it  was  not 
Stoimont.  pf0p0fed  to  reftrain  the  Regent  from  granting  a Peerage  to  any  one 

of  the  Royal  Family  as  fhould  be  of  full  age,  who  might  be  employed 
abroad  in  a military  capacity,  in  the  public  fervice. 

Lord  Lord  Radnor  faid,  as  foon  as  he  returned  into  this  country,  he 
Radnor.  Would  be  capable  of  taking  it. 

After  fome  farther  Converfation  the  Committee  divided  on  the 
Amendment, — Contents  69.  Not  Contents  58* 

The  Amendment  therefore  was  carried. 

The  Committee  proceeded  with  the  other  Claufes,  and  made 
feveral  Amendments  in  the  progrefs  of  the  different  Claufes. 

That  refpe&ing  the  Civil  Lift  Revenues  occafioned  a good  deal  of 
converfation  between  Lord  Stormont , Lord  Hawhejhury , Earl  Fitz* 
•william,  the  Luke  of  Richmond , Lord  Portchejler , and  Lord 
Radnor. 

At  length  the  Committee  came  to  the  Claufe  inverting  the  Queen 
with  the  care  of  the  King’s  Perfon,  when  Lord  OJhorne  moved  to 
infert,  “ and  fuch  of  the  Royal  Iftue  as  have  not  attained  the  age  • 
of  twenty-one,”  which  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Raw  don  then  rofe  to  offer  another  Amendment  in  the  fame 
Claufe  ; but  it  being  propofed  to  report  progrefs,  and  adjourn  the  1 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Houfe  rofe  immediately 
afterwards. 
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Regency  Bill. 

As  foon  as  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  refuming  the  Committee  had 
been  read,  and  Lord  Walfingham  had  taken  his  feat  at  the  table, 

Lord  Rawdon  rofe,  and  after  ftating  to  the  Committee  that  the  Lord^ 
Claufe  giving  her  Majefty  full  power  over  the  King’s  Houfehold, 
was  fetting  up  an  authority  in  dired:  oppofition  to  that  of  the  perfon 
holding  the  executive  Government,  reminded  their  Lordlhips,  tliat 
‘ they  with  whom  he  aded  had  objeded  to  the  Reftridion  on  which 
that  Claufe  was  founded,  when  it  had  been  firft  propofed.  That  its 
objed  fmce  had  been  explained,  and  that  now  they  knew  what  that 
1 objed  was,  their  objedions  were  fubftantiated,  fde  recapitulated 
the  three  heads  of  argument,  that  had  in  former  debates  been 
advanced  in  fupport  of  it.  The  keeping  the  Officers  in  their 
fituations,  feperate  from  the  controul  of  the  Regent,  his  Lordffiip 
contended,  could  not  add  any  thing  to  the  comfort  and  fatisfadion 
of  his  Majefty,  in  his  prefent  unhappy  fituation,  while  the  depriving 
the  Regent  of  the.  attendance  of  thofe  Officers  was  taking  away 
from  that  ftate  and  fplendour  of  perfonal  appearance  that  were  fo 
neceffary  to  his  dignity*  LI  is  Lordlhip  faid,  he  acidreffcd  not  his 
argument  to  their  Lordfhips,  or  to  philofophers ; they  knew  that 
obedience  was  due  to  Government  from  thofe  who  were  governed, 
whether  the  perfon  of  the  Governor  was  furrounded  with  fplendour 
or  not ; but  the  multitude  felt  differently ; with  them  it  was 
neceffary  to  work  upon  their  prejudices,  and  to  procure  fubordi- 
nation  and  refpedt  by  the  dazzling  luftre  of  appearances.'  It  had 
been  faid,  that  although  the  Houfehold  was  withheld  from  the 
Regent,  yet  a fubftitute  was  to  be  provided  fuitable  to  the  rank 
and  importance  of  his  office,  but  he  well  knew  the  feelings  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs  upon  that  fubjed,  and  it  was  a matter  of  deep 
regret  to  him,  that  his  taking  upon  himfelf  the  Government  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  was  to  throw  a new  weight 
unon  the  Nation.  His  Lordlhip  contended,  that  this  propofition 
was  erroneous  in  every  point  of  view.  During  his  Majefy’s 
illnefs  the  queftion  refulted,  would  they  have  a Government  or 
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not?  The  Bill  faid,  what  the  people  felt,  viz.  that  a Government 
was  neceffary,  but  how  could  a Government  go  on  with  the  com- 
bination in  the  Bid,  the  provisions  of  which  ha  ' proceeded  fn  m a 
faife  but  generous  principle  01  attachment  to  the  S<  v,  reign?  No 
part  of  it  was  in  his  mind  more  reprehenfible  then  the  Claufes 
relpedting  the  Queen.  They  were  going  to  give  her  Majcfty  a 
power  and  government  of  money  to  ,an  extent  fhe  had ‘never 
known  before,  and  which  of  courfe  was  liable  to  great  abufe. 
The  Piince,  his  Lordllnp  laid,  had  an  evident  intereil  in  the  due 
management  of  the  fcvcral  concerns  intruded  to  the  Queen,  but 
her  rVjajefty  had  no  intereft  whatever.  His  Lordfhip  added  a 
variety  of  other  pertinent  observations  dated  with  great  ingenuity, 
and  at  lengtn  concluded  a very  able  fpeech  with  moving  to  infert 
atn  r the  words,  “ alfo  the  direction  and  government  of”  words  to 
the  following  effect,  “ fuch  part  of  his  Majedy’s  HoufehoL.  as 
fliall  be  deemed  neceffary  to  attend  on  his  Majedy  during  his 
ilhiefs.  His  Lordllnp  explained,  that  if  this  amendment  fliould 
be  carried,  he  defined  to  follow  it  up,  by  moving  feriatim , what 
Ollicers  ot  the  Houfehold  he  meant  to  place  under  her  Majcdv’s 
power  and  controul. 

Earl  The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  objected  to  the  Amendment,  and  adduced 
Hopetoun.  a variety  of  arguments  to  fhew,  that  it  tended  to  introduce  a new 
arrangement  totally  foreign  from  that  which  the  Iloufe  had  already 
di  feu  lied  a ad  argued,  and  fuch  as  in  all  probability  they  would 
not  be  dilpofeu  to  make,  ilis  Lordfhip  reminded  them,  that  the 
whole  Bill  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  it  was  a temporary 
meafure,  calculated  to  arjfwer  a temporary  purpofe ; whereas  it  was 
obvious,  that  the  prop o fed  Amendment  proceeded  on  a permanent 
principle.  That  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition  was  to  continue  long, 
the  Earl  faid,  was  neither  confonant  to  their  Lordfhips  feeling, 
nor  to  the  feelings  of  the  country.  It  was,  in  his  mind,  improper 
to  fepa-ate  the  Officers  of  the  Houfehold,  and  divide  them  into  i 
claffes.  Pie  had  no  objection  to  giving  the  Regent  not  only  all 

I * 

the  neceffary  authority  for  carrying  on  the  Government,  but  all  the 
fplendour  and  brilliancy  that  the  dignity  of  the  high  office  of  Regent 
required.  They  were  to  recoiled!,  that  they  were  putting  the 
Prince’s  hand  on  the  Chair  of  State,  not  placing  his  foot  upon  the 
Throne.  It  was  faid,  his  LordJhip  obferved,  that  what  was  given 
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to  the  Queen  was  taken  from  the  Government.  Ke  denied  the 
truth  of  the  affertion,  and  contended  that  the  idea  of  influence  in 
either  Houfe  of  Parliament  attending  the  nomination  of  places  in 
the  Ho  lifehold,  was  unparliamentary,  and  that  the  Government  that 
depended  on  fuch  a petty  and  circumfcribed  fupport,  as  that  paltry 
pittance  of  influence,  mull  be  a poor  and  miferable  Government 

indeed  ! 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  faid,  the  noble  Lord  had  not  explained  the  Earl  of 
whole  extent  of  his  Amendment,  and  till  he  heard  what  it  was  to  xatU°U 
lead  to,  and  know  its  full  extent,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  fay, 
whether  he  could  fupport  it  or  not. 

Lord  Rawdon  faid,  his  object  was  to  follow  the  Amendment,  if  Lord 
carried,  with  motions  feriatim  flpparating  thofe  Officers,  who  could  ivJW  oru 
not  exercife  any  prefent  functions  of  their  offices,  from  the  controul 
and  appointment  of  her  Majefty. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  faid,  the  noble  Lord  had  not  yet  quite  Earl  of 
clearly  explained  himfelf,  but  he  rofe  to  fupport  the  principles 
which,  he  prefumed,  the  noble  Lord  approved.  The  noble  Lord’s 
Amendment  did  not  entirely  meet  his  ideas,  and  therefore  he  would 
explain  what  he  meant ; an  explanation  which  he  fhould  give  without 
defigning  offence  to  any  individual,  and  which  offence,  he  thought, 
he  could  not  give,  as  he  went  on  the  principles  eftablifhed  at  the 
Revolution.  His  Lordfhip  declared,  he  took  the  Claufe  to  be 
neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  conferring  on  the  Queen  a diredf  and 
notorious  influence  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Pie  had  argued 
and  voted  againfl  the  famous  India  Bill  of  1783,  his  Lordfhip  faid, 
becaufe  he  conceived  it  to  go  to  the  creation  of  a powerful  influence, 
which  if  united  with  the  Crown  would  have  made  it  too  ftrong,  and 
if  exercifed  a^ainji.  it,  would  have  rendered  it  too  weak.  In  fpeaking 
pf  the  prefent  fltuation  of  affairs,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  he  would  ufe 
fome  plain,  ftrong  words,  but  they  fhould  be  but  few.  If  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  affedlionate  to  his  father,  and 
afted  wifely,  he  would  continue,  as  much  as  might  be,  the  prefent 
meafures  and  the  prefent  Miniftry.  That  was  the  advice  he  would 
give  him  as  a Counfellor  ; but  fpeaking  as  a Member  of  Parliament, 
if  the  Prince  thought  proper  to  exercife  that  diferetion  with  which 
he  would  be*  conftitutionally  inverted,  and  fhould  choofe  to  change 
the  Miniftry,  he  would  not  be  one  to  eftablifli  a poffibility  of 
hampering  his  meafures. 
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n Lord  Stormmt  rofe  to  fay,  that  the  Amendment  was  fuch  as  he 
moind  imagine  the  noble  Earl  could  not  oppofe,  becaufe  it  went  to 
nothing-  fpecmck,  but  only  opened  the  door  for  farther  amendments. 
Kis  -Uorafhip  laid,  .ie  was  anxious  to  procure  the  powerful  fuppurt 
cf  the  noble  Earl,  who  had  fpoken  in  as  dignified  and  parliamentary 
a manner  as  he  had  ever  heard. 

Lord  Radnor  read  a Claufe,  that  he  had  drawn  and  meant  to 
introduce,  the  object  of  which  was  among  other  provifions  to 
fcparate  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  the  noble  Lords  with 
white  Staves  (the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Steward)  from  the 

controul  of  the  Queen,  but  to  render  them  fubfervient  to  her 
Maje  fly’s  order. 

- he  Duke  of  Remand  objeded  to  Lord  Rawdon’s  Amendment, 
ic,unondbecaufe  the  noble  Lord  had  not  explained  the  whole  that  it  was 
intended  to  go  to.  LIis  Grace  contended,  that  if  the  Amendment 
vcie  agreed  to,  they  nece (Tardy  ought  to  move  that  the  Great 
Chi  j s of  the  Roufehold  fhould  be  removeable  by  the  Regent.  He 
reminded  the  Committee,  that  his  Majefty  was  to  be  confidered  as 
Lmg  of  this  country,  notwithflanding  his  prefent  fituation,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  under  the  prefent  Bill,  the 
Pjiuce  ot  \\  ales  was  the  ion  of  the  King  adfing  as  Regent,  but  not 
the  King ; a difference  and  a diftin&ion  which  the  Prince  ought  to 
feci  in  every  ftep  he  took.  As  Prince  of  Wales  and  Regent,  he 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  great  fplendour,  but  not  the  fame  as  the 
King  him; elf.  His  Grace  faid,  till  lie  knew  how  the  noble  Lord, 
who  fpoke  fir  ft,  meant  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Houfehoid  fhould 
L.'  lemoved,  he  could  not  argue  againft  his  proportion  ; but  if  the 
proportion  contained  in  the  Claufe  juft  read  by  the  noble  Earl  was 
fubftantially  the  fame,  one  anfwer  would  do  for  both.  If  the 
contreui  were  removed  over  thofe  offices,  they  removed  the  refponfi- 
bility,  and  it  was  neceftary  that  the  refponiibility  fhould  remain.  ■ 
Loid  Ranoaon.  ro/e  again,  (and  after  reminding  the  Committee 
that  he  had  beiore  dated  that  he  ffiould,  if  the  Amendment  was 
carried,  move  ferlat'im  what  officers  ffiould  be  under  her  Majefty’s 
conaou!,  and  what  not,)  laid  the  noble  Earl  had  ffiewn  him  his 
Cl.iffie,  which  nc  thought  would  completely  aniwer  tlie  objefl  of 
what  he  had  intcim^d  for  his  iecond  motion,  and  would  obviate  the 
charge  of  influence ; he  therefore  would  fubftitute  the  noble  Earl’s 
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Claufe,  as  the  fubjed  of  his  intended  Motion,  if  the  Amendment 
ftould  be  carried.  His  Lordfhip  alluded  to  the  poflible  conjundure 
of  affairs  that  might  arife  from  the  State  of  Europe  to  make 
ne^ociations  with  foreign  powers  neceffary,  and  put  the  erne,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Houfehold  might  be  exercifed  adverfely  to  the 
exiiting  Government,  in  the  midft  of  a proceeding  deemed  eflential 
to  the  fafety  and  fecurity  of  the  country,  which,  it  might  tend  to 

check  and  prevent. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  and  treated  the  idea  of  a parlia-  of 

mentarv  influence  refulting  from  the  placing  the  Houfehold  under 
the  power  and  controul  of  the  Queen  as  a matter  too  infignificant  to 
merit  much  notice.  His  Grace  alluded  to  tne  two  former  Regency 
Bills,  and  contended,  that  the  prefent  Bill  gave  the  Regent  infinitely 
larger  powers,  than  the  Regent  under  either  of  the  two  former  Bills 
would  have  poflefled. 

Lord  Stormont  fpoke  for  the  Amendment.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  g t^iurion t 
that  fo  far  from  its  appearing  to  him  a paltry  fubjed  and  not  likely 
to  cripple  Government,  he  meant  to  go  on  the  ground  of  its 
crippling  Government  mcih  dangeroufly  and  fundamentally.  In 
former  Regency  Bills,  he  faw  the  whole  executive  powers  of  Go- 
vernment given.  It  was  not  the  attempt  of  men  in  thofe  times  to 
curtail  the  authority  of  the  Regent,  becaufe  they  knew  the  whole 
powers  of  the  Crown  were  neceffary  to  carry  on  Government.  It 
was  faid,  that  in  former  Regency  Bills,  the  power  was  divided 
between  the  Regent  and  a Council,  but  it  was  forgot,  that  all  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  were  in  that  Council.  Had  the  example  of 
former  Regency  Bills  been  followed,  he  was  free  to  fay,  he  fhould 
have  oppofed  it,  becaufe  he  thought  thofe  Bills  liable  to  flrong 
objection  ; but  fo  far  was  he  from  giving  the  noble  Duke  and  his 
Colleagues  credit  for  not  having  followed  the  example  before  them, 
he  thought,  unwife  and  impolitic  as  thofe  Regency  Bills  had  been, 
they  were  more  wife  and  more  politic  than  the  prefent.  When  they 
inftituted  a weak  Government,  they  knew  not  the  extent  of  the 
mifehiefs  that  might  enjue.  His  Lordfhip  declared  he  did  not  fear 
any  thing  from  open  bold  ambition,  but  he  dreaded  every  thing  from 
that  dark  mean  ambition,  which  worked  like  a mole  under  ground, 
undermining  all  above  it,  and  attempting  by  anticipation  to  weaken 
that  Government  in  which  it  was  not  to  have  a fhare,  and  to 
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cripple  what  it  dared  not  oppofe.  The  patronage  of  the  Houfhold, 
he  faid,  extended  to  all  the  offices,  and  was  not  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a year,  wh'icli  amounted  to  more  than  all  the 
offices  fupprefled  by  the  Bill  of  17S2.  (Mr.  Burke’s  Civil  Lift 
Reform  Bill).  It  was  an  influence  that  was  not  trifling,  but  ex- 
tending far  and  wide,  a ,1,  as  the  promoters  of  it  them  (elves  thought, 
of  moft  pernicious  confequence.  His  Lordfhip  reprobated  the  idea 
of  appointing  great  Officers  of  the  realm,  who  could  be  of  no  fer- 
vice  to  the  King  whatever  during  his  prefent  fituation,  to  be  under 
the  Queen’s  controul,  becaufe  her  Majefty  was  entrufted  with  the 
care  of  the  King’s  perfon.  He  alluded  to  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
celebrated  fpeech  a few  weeks  fince,  when  the  Refolution,  on  which 
the  Claufe  was  founded,  was  under  conflderation,  and  faid  it  was 
rather  an  addrefs  to  the  Public  than  to  that  Houfe.  Thofe  great 
Officers  of  the  Houfehold,  he  faid,  were  Officers  of  State,  annexed 
rather  to  the  Kingly  Office,  than  to  the  perfon  of  the  King.  Did 
any  of  thofe  Officers  attend  the  King,  except  when  he  appeared  in 
public  the  Reprefentative  of  Majefty  ? It  was,  he  faid,  an  extraordi- 
nary mode  of  keeping  up  the  Majefty  of  the  Crown,  by  not  fufler- 
ing  the  Regent  to  have  the  State  that  cuftomarily  furrounded  the 
Crown.  What  was  the  reafon  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
always  appeared  with  fo  much  fplendour  ? It  was  to  flgnify  the 
great nefs  and  raajeily  oi  the  King  he  reprefented ! If  the  mul- 
titude were  to  fee  the  Regent  going  to  the  Houfe  in  his  father’s 
ft  ate  coach,  drawn  by  the  ci  am-coloured  horfes,  they  would  cryg 
“ There  he  goes  in  his  father’s  coach,  we  hope  we  (hall  foon  fee  the 
father  himfclf  there.”  The  father’s  image  would  recall  the  memory 
of  the  father. 

It  was  true,  bis  Lordfhip  faid,  the  Regent  would  make  as  great  a 
figure  as  the  King  of  Pnffia,  except  on  certain  particular  occafions. 
But  the  cafes  were  not  fimilar.  In  Rruffia,  which  which  was  a mili- 
tary government,  the  moft  captivating  and  politic,  appearance  the  1 
Sovereign  had  to  maintain  wasrniher  that  of  a camp  than  a court. 
The  cafe  was  different  with  us  ; in  a great  manufacturing  country 
like  this,  fplendour  and  out  fide  (hew  were  abfolutely  necefiary.  Nor 
was  it  for  the  Prince  that  it  was  afked  : to  him  the  filiation  of 
Regent  was  a fituation  of  pahfu l pre-eminence  and  rcyal fer-zntude  j the 
objeCt  was  to  have  the  fplendor  and  oftentation  which  pleafed  the 
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multitude.  The  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  his  Lord- 
fhip  faid,  were  great  Officers  of  the  realm  (fo  defined  in  the  ftatute 
of  precedence),  always  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  con- 
ftantly  of  that  Select  Council  in  which  the  King  was  to  exercife  the 
greateft  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  of  mercy  ! The  office  of  the 
Lord  Steward  was  as  an  office  of  jurifdi&iom  PTe  had  ever  under- 
ftood,  his  Lordfliip  faid,  the  King  was  the  fountain  of  office.  The 
Bill  made  the  Queen  the  fountain  of  office,  and  yet  fome  noble  Lords 
had  faid  it  was  conflitutional.  There  was,  his  Lordfliip  obferyed, 
an  impetuofity  in  the  prefent.  Adminiftration  that  bore  down  every 
* barrier  of  the  Conftitution.  He  enumerated  the  various,  offices 
under  the  controul  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  mentioning  the  Board 
of  Works,  the  Jewel  Office,  &c.  Even  the  Mailer  of  the  Cere- 
; monies,  he  faid,  would  be  under  the  Queen,  and  therefore  if  the 
Regent  had  occafion  to  receive  a foreign  Ambaflador,  he  mull  fend 
to  her  Majelfy  and  borrow  Sii;  Clement  Cotterel  for  the  day  ! His 
Lordfliip  added  a great  variety  of  arguments,  and  before  he  fat 
down,  obferved,  that  it  had  been  faid  in  another  quarter,  that  the 
Queen  could  have  no  political  views.  Her  Majefty,  he  well  knew, 
deferved  veneration,  and  he  would  fay  of  her,  what  the  Conftitution 
directed  them  to  fay  of  the  King,  that  fie  could  do  no  wrong , but  her 
advifers  might,  who  had  power  without  refponftbility.  Pier  Majefty 
would  have  flatterers  about  her.  Cabal  and  artifice  would  find 
their  way  into  her  houfe,  ftnee  he  knew  of  nothing  in  the  air  of 
Kevv  Palace  that  had  the  power  to  keep  away  the  vermin  that 
were  always  about  a Court.  His  Lordfliip  took  notice  of  Lord 
Hopetoun’s  obfervation,  that  it  muft  be  a miferable  Adminiftration 
indeed,  that  needed  fuch  fnpports,  as  the  patronage  of  the  Houfe- 
hold  could  furnifh,  and  turned  it  into  ridicule. 

, i 

Lord  Hawkesbury  faid,  all  the  powers  given  by  former  Regency  j ^ 
Bills,  where  the  Regent  was  to  be  hampered  with  a Council,  in  his  Hawkeffi 
mind,  by  no  means  enabled  a Regent  to  fet  up  fo  ftrong  a Govern- 
ment  as  he  could  do,  under  the  prefent  Bill,  where  he  Rood  free 
and  unfettered,  excepting  only  by  a few  Reftrictions.  With  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  a noble  Lord  (Lord  Rawdon),  that  all  Govern- 
ments were  nothing  more  than  a combination  of  Precedents:  in  abfo- 
lute  and  dcfpotic  Governmentsghis  Lordfhip  find,  it  was  not  always  fo, 
but  in  a free  Government  like  ours,  fure  he  was  the  feeurity  of  obe- 
dience, 
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dience,  and  what  enabled  the  few  to  govern  the  many,  was  the 
fenfe  the  people  entertained  of  their  own  power,  exercned  through 
the  medium  of  their  Representatives  in  Parliament : and  fo  the  hell 
writers  on  the  Confutation  had  defined  it.  With  regard  to  the 
queftion  of  the  Household,  unlefs  their  Lordfhips  altered  the  whole 
fyflem  of  his  Majedy’s  family,  they  could  not  put  the  Houfehold 
on  any  other  fituation.  The  Houfehold,  in  fact  was,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Claufe,  to  be  the  Houfehold  of  her  Majeliy.  It 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Houfc  in  which  the  Queen  lived,  and 
would  their  Lordfhips  fay,  that  the  Queen  ought  not  to  have  the 
controul  over  that  Houfehold  ? His  Lordfhip  denied  that  the 
Lora  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Steward  were  mere  Officers  of  State, 
never  on  duty,  but  when  the  Ring  appeared  in  public  as  the  Repre- 
fentative  of  Majeliy.  They  had,  he  faid,  many  other  effiential  du- 
ties. Had  they  forgot  a noble  Earl,  Earl  Talbot,  who  by  his  own 
management  and  ceconomy  reformed  much  of  the  Houfehold,  and 
faved  a confiderable  fum  to  the  nation  ? Befides,  by  the  Bill  of 
17S2,  the  Lords  of  the  Treafuiy  were  exprefsly  directed  to  ilfue  no 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  Houfehold,  but  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  and  Lord  Steward,  or  according  to  their  warrants.  To  put  thofe 
officers,  therefore,  under  any  other  perfon,  would  be  wronging  her 
Majeliy  in  her  Houfehold.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Houfehold 
Offices,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  was  about  ioo,oool.  of  which  no  more 
than  33, cool,  related  to  Officers  having  feats  in  either  Houfe  of 
Parliament.  Would  the  Country  deny  fuch  an  additional  expence, 
as  33,0001.  for  a fhort  time  only,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the 
Regent,  rather  than  fufFer  his  Majeliy  to  be  ftript  of  all  his  Houfe- 
hold Officers  ? Or  was  the  Admin ifhrat ion,  that  was  to  be,  afraid 
of  the  operation  of  the  influence  arifing  from  fo  paltry  a fum  ? 

Earl  Fauconberg  rofe  to  deprecate  any  fuggeftion  that  tended  to 
call  in  queflion  the  purity  of  her  Majefly’s  intentions,  which  he 
conceived  to  have  been  doubted  by  Lord  Stormont.  The  Earl 
fpoke  of  her  Majefly’s  character  in  terms  of  the  moft  ardent  zeal, 
and  the  rnofl  marked  refpedt  ; and  particularly  expreffed  his  aflon- 
ifhment,  that  fuch  a moment  as  the  prefent,  when  her  Majefly’s 
breafl  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  occupied  by  the  moft.  poignant 
and  diflrefsful  feelings,  fhould  be  chofen  for  infinuating,  that  her 
Majefty  could  be  capable  of  harbouring  and  countenancing  a politi- 
cal 
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Cal  fa&ion,  whofe  object,  it  had  been  faid,  it  would  be  to  coun- 
teract and  embarrafs  her  fon’s  Government.  What  was  there,  his 
Lord fli ip  afked,  that  could  poffibly  be  fuppofed  to  warp  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  amiable  difpofition,  and  induce  her  to  act  in  a manner,  at 
once  fo  unnatural  and  fo  inconlident  with  her  own  conduct  hitherto? 

It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a circumdance  fo  improbable,  that  he  had 
heard  it  ferioudy  dated  with  an  equal  mixture  of  regret  and  adoniffi- 
ment.  His  Lordfhip  took  notice  of  various  arguments  that  had 
been  urged  to  prove,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  were  capa- 
i ble  of  being  bought.  He  declared,  there  was  but  one  defcription 
i*  of  Peers,  who  were  lit  to  be  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  againft 
whom  no  fufpicion  of  the  kind  would  lie,  and  that  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  Peers.  He  repelled  the  fufpicions  fuggeded  againll  the 
parliamentary  independence  of  the  various  Officers  of  the  Houfehold, 
and  rejoiced  in  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  fupport  the  meafureS 
of  one  of  the  ableft  and  bed  Miniders  that  perhaps  ever  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  proofs  of  the  Minider’s  ability  and  wif- 
dom,  he  defired  the  date  of  our  'Manufactures  and  Commerce,  the 
prices  of  Stocks,  and  the  credit  of  the  Country  at  home  and 
1 abroad,  to  be  confidered.  After  expatiating  upon  thefe  topics  for 
fome  time,  his  Lordfhip  concluded  with  repeating  his  warmed  affur- 
ances  to  the  Committee,  that  he  well  knew  her  Majedy  to  be  in- 
capable of  a effing  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  had  been  dated  as 
poffible  for  her  to  aeff,  declaring,  that  he  had  long  had  the  honour 
of  being  a witnefs  to  a conducff  not  only  the  mod  irreproachable, 
but  the  mod  praife-worthy  that  ever  didinguiffied  a female,  and  that 
he  ffiould  therefore  be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  he  fat  lilent,  when  her 
Majedy’s  character  was  called  in  quedion. 

Lord  Stormont  in  explanation  faid,  that  he  had  fpoken  of  her  j,ord 
Majedy  in  terms  of  the  greated  refpeeff  ; he  had  faid,  die  merited  Stormont, 
veneration,  and  that  die  was  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  but  he  had 
fuppofed  die  might  have  had  advifers.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
freedom  of  debate,  if  that  fuppofition  might  not  be  dated.  His 
Lorddiip  declared  he  had,  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  had  many  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  amiable  character  of  the  Queen,  and 
how  much  veneration  die  was  entitled  to.  He  had  once  before 
praifed  her  for  having  never  meddled  in  the  mod  didant  way  in 
politics  j he  therefore  widied,  and  he  again  repeated  his  widi,  that 
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her  Majefty  was  removed  from  the  pofTibi’lity  of  being  furrounded  by 
ill  adviiers,  and  that  fhe  had  not  been  intrufted  with  one  atom  of 
political  authority. 

The  Earl  of  6 artifle  faid,  it  was  to  him  rather  extraordinary,  i 
that  thofe  who  fat  near  him  fhould  fo  often  have  occafion  to  declare, 
tnat  it  was  not  their  wifli  to  take  any  thing  from  the  fplendour  and 
decoration* of  his  Majefty,  that  was  now  neceffary.  Their  with  was 
m^ieK  to  LjIjow  that  fplendour  and  decoration  which  was  not  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  King  m his  prefent  unfortunate  fituation,  and  /end 
it  to  tue  Regi  nt,  to  w hofe  fituation  and  condition  it  was  neceffary. 
When  the  King  became  well,  it  would  return  to  him  as  qyick  as 
Iqoit.  Lis  Loulfhip  laid  confiderable  ftrefs  on  this  tranfition,  and 
faid,  the  noble  Lord  who  had  lately  fpoken  (Lord  Hawkefbury), 
had  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  power  of  a Regent,  under 
the  former  Bills  of  Regency,  and  under  a Bill  with  a few  Reftric- 
tioi.T  , let  t lie  noble  Lord  recollect,  that  in  the  former  Regency 
Bills  no  one  power  of  the  Crown  was  fufpen<?ed,  and  then  let  him 
lock  to  the  prefent  Bill,  and  fay,' what  ppffibie  Reftri&ion  could 
be  added  to  cripple  and  weaken  the  Government. 

Loid  Sydney  in  reply,  faid,  there  were  many  ReftridHons  that 
might  have  been  added,  of  ten  times  the  tendency  to  cripple  the 
Government,  compared  to  thofe  contained  in  the  Bill.  The  Re- 
gent «was  left  with  all  the  great  power  of  Government,  and  there 
v as  not  m liis  opinion  the  fmalleft  ground  for  affertmg  that  the 
Bill  would  really  weaken  his  Government.  Let  them  confider  who 
the  Regent  v as  ? a 1 rince  of  A '/ales  of  high  character,  of  amiable  j 
manners,  greatly  beloved,  and  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  his  youth! 

*1  fit  kcrti  ic nous  impel ed  were,  it  was  well  known,  only  provided 
with  a view  to  his  Majcfty’s  temporary  illnefs.  If  the  Houfehold  • 
were  not  put  under  her  Majefty’s  controul,  though  the  Regent  : 
might  not  wifii,  himfelf,  to  change  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Koufe-  \ 
liofii,  in  this  evergreen  age,  who  knew  but  fome  perfon  about  him  \ I 
mignt  periuade  him  to  do  fo.  Political  fpcculatifts  were  governed  •j 
by  their  hopes,  and  would  look  forward  as  long  as  they  had  exift- 
ence.  I here  was  now  no  man  fo  old  and  decrepit,  no  man  but  who  fans 
teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  ears,  fans  every  tiling,  would  hobble  on,  and 
not  merely  court  his  favour  by  political  cringing,  but  do  fo  by  af- 
fecting to  partake  the  youthful  pleafures  of  the  Prince.  The  noble 
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Lord’s  Amendment,  as  explained  by  his  Lordfhip,  Lord  Sydney 
declared,  (hocked  him.  Lid  they  recoiled  his  Majefty’s  prefent 
fituation  ? That  he  had  been  declared  convalefcent  in  a report  figned 
by  Dr.  Warren,  whole  word,  he  believed,  would  fcarcely  be  doubted. 
Though  his  Majedy,  therefore,  might  not  yet  be  in  a hate  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  conduct  of  public  bufinefs,  he  might  be  able  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  with  the  private  converfation  of  thofe  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  converfe  with.  Suppofe  he  fhould  afk  for  a Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  or  a Lord  Winchelfea  ? What  anfwer  mud  be  made  ? 
He  mud  be  told  they  were  gone.  Some  dern  Cato  had  removed 
them  from  their  offices  ! W ould  their  Lordfhips  hear  finch  a cafe 
dated,  and  hear  it  with  patience  ? W ere  the  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  be  treated  as  a body  of  Jannifaries  ? He  remembered 
in  his  time,  the  Bedchamber  filled  with  fome  of  the  higheft  charac- 
ters of  the  country.  At  prefent  the  Lords  of  his  Majedys  Bed- 
chamber were  mod  refpedlable,  and  yet  it  was  fuppofed,  that  they 
were  to  be  induenced  by  perfons  out  of  office.  His  Lordfhip  took 
notice  of  Lord  Stormont’s  mention  of  her  Majedy,  and  faid,  he 
always  doubted,  in  proportion  as  the  noble  \ ifcount  dealt  in  exprei- 
fions  of  refpedt  ; he  had  in  fact  began  to  tremble  when  the  noble 
Vifcount  had  faid,  what  the  law  of  the  Conditution  obliged  him 
to  fay  of  his  Majedy,  viz.  that  the  Queen  could  do  no  wrong,  and 
the  noble  Lord  had  verified  his  fears,  by  indantly  adding,  but  her 
advifers  might ; which  was  the  bed  way  to  get  off.  hi  is  Lordfhip 
expatiated  on  the  Queen’s  charafter,  and  a Iked,  if  it  were  likely, 
that  a woman  who  had  been  twenty-feven  years  among  us,  and  never 
meddled  with  politics,  would  change  her  lioufe,  which  was,  and 
mud  be,  a houfe  of  didrefs,  as  long  as  the  King’s  illnefs  continued, 
into  a houfe  of  faction,  for  the  purpofe  of  oppodng  her  own  fon. 
He  declared  he  had  as  much  refpedf  for  his  Royal  Highnefs  as  any 
one  elfe,  but  he  did  not  fee  that  the  date  of  a Regent  ought  to  be 
exadlly  the  fame  as  the  date  of  a King.  He  afked,  if  any  one  had 
heard  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
Recent,  that  he  had  the  attendance  of  the  Lord  Steward.  With 
regard  to  the  wifh  being  only  to  borrow  fome  of  the  fplendour  and 
decoration  of  the  King  to  lend  it  to  the  Regent  ; lie  (aid,  if  he 
'were  to  be  ill,  and  during  his  illnefs  any  thing  that  belonged  to  him 
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fhould  be  borrowed  without  his  confent,  he  fhould  think  it  was 
fomething  very  like  taking  it  away,  Kis  Lordfhip  added  other 
arguments  againft  the  Amendment. 

Lord  Rawdon  ironically  complimented  Lord  Sydney  on  the  grace- 
ful turn  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  flowers  of 
his  rhetoric,  with  which  he  generally  addrefled  their  Lordfhips,  but 
not  being  able  to  reach  the  fame  fublimity  himfelf,  his  Lordfhip 
faid,  he  mull  be  content  to  addrefs  the  Committee  in  an  humble  tone, 
but  not  he  hoped  in  a manner  that  was  not  level  to  their  under  ft  and* 
ings.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  his  Lordfhip  denied  that  he  had 
{aid,  that  all  the  power  of  Government  depended  on  prejudice  in  alL 
countries  ; he  had  only  meant,  that  it  was  neceflary  by  the  outward 
{late  and  fplendour  that  furrounded  the  perfon  of  him,  who  exer-- 
cifed  the  fupreme  authority,  that  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  minds 
were  worked  on.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Hawkefbury)  he  ob-- 
ferved,  had  Hated  the  virtues  of  the  prefent  Adminiftration  ; he: 
declared,  he  had  no  objection  to  hear  a political  fwan  fng  forth  the '\ 
funeral  dirge  of  his  own  departing  power.  If  the  people,  however,  had 
hitherto  thought  highly  of  the  condptl  of  Minifters  in  the  Regency 
bufinefs,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  mifconceived  it,  and  faw  it  in  a i 
wrong  point  of  view.  If  any  thing  could  open  their  eyes,  it  was,  , I 
his  Lordfhip  faid,  the  decifive  manner  in  which  the  Parliament  of 
his  country  had  adled,  in  refpedt  to  the  fame  fubiecl.  Ireland  had  •; 
thereby  fhewn  that  fhe  deferved  to  have  that  Conftitution,  which  i 
flie  had  fo  nobly  earned.  His  Lordfhip  added  an  explanation  ofr 
the  object  of  his  motion,  which  was,  he  faid,  that  fuch  part  of  the 
Koufchold  as  could  not  in  the  prefent  cafe  attend  on  his  Majefty, , I 
fhould  attend  on  the  Regent. 

Lord  Sydney  faid  a few  words  in  defence  of  himfelf,  from  the  : ! 
charge  of  having  ufed  coarfe  language,  which  he  conceded  Loid  I 
Rawdon  had  imputed  to  him. 

Lord  Carlifle  and  Lord  Hawkcshury  rofe  together,  but  the  latter  1 
obtained  the  hearing,  by  faying,  that  he  hoped  the  political  fwan 
WOXlld  he  permitted  to  fag  a few  more  funeral  notes.  Ills  Loidnnp  re- 
peated his  former  obfervation,  that  in  every  degree  of  Government  , 
whatever,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Governors  arofe  from 
the  opinion  they  entertained  of  their  own  fhare  in  that  Government. 

Ilis  Lordfhip  alfo  repeated  his  argument,  that  as  her  Majefty  was 
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to  have  the  care  of  the  King's  pcrfon,  fhe  ought  of  neceffity  to 
have  the  power  of  managing  the  King’s  Houfehold,  which  while  fhe 
held  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon,  in  fact,  became,  as  it  were, 
her  6wu  Houfehold. 


The  Earl  of  Carllfle  defended  the  allufion  to  the  fuppofed  influ-  Earl  of 
cnce,  that  feparating  the  power  over  the  Houfehold  from  the  other 


powers  of  the  executive  Government,  from  the  charge  of  being 
unparHanientary,  contending  that  nothing  could  be  more  parlia- 
mentary. 

There  was  here  a conftderable  call  for  the  Queftion. 

Lord  Kinnaird  however  rofe,  and  reprobated  the  Claufe  as  the 
grand  climax  of  thofe  dangers  to  the  Conflitulion,  with  which,  his 
Lordfliip  faid,  the  whole  Bill  was  fraught.  Ke  declared,  he  con- 
ceived himfelf  to  be  a friend  to  the  Conilitution  when  he  faid  fo;  and 
ns  to  the  cafe  put  by  a noble  Secretary  of  State,  that  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  and  his  Majefty,  on  his  recovery,  fhould  call 
for  a Duke  of  Roxburgh,  or  a Lord  Winehelfea,  they  would  not  be 
to  be  found ; that  was,  in  his  mind,  a diredt  charge  upon  thofe 
noble  perforis  of  a want  of  difinterefted  affection  to  his  Majefty  ; it 
was  diredlly  faying,  that  they  were  influenced  folely  by  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  offices,  and  not  by  any  other  and  more  honourable 
ties  of  regard  and  reverence.  He  contended,  however,  that  the  im- 
putation was  unmerited,  and  that  if  his  Majefty  fhould  call  for  thofe 
noble  perfous,  and  they  fhould  have  been  removed  from  their  places, 
they  would  be  to  be  found,  and  be  as  ready  to  gratify  the  wifhes  of 
his  Majefty  as  if  they  were  in  office.  With  regard  to  the  Amend- 
ment’s taking  away  the  appointment  cf  the  Officers  of  the  Houfe- 
hold from  his  Majefty,  the  Claufe  itfelf  took  from  the  King  that 
appointment  and  veiled  it  in  the  Queen,  as  all  the  offic  rs  of  the 
Houfehold  were  removeable  in  her  Majefty’s  name,  and  not,  as  was 
the  cafe,  in  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  Majefty.  His  Lordfliip  concluded  with  reading  a printed  pa- 
per, containing  fentiments  adverfe  to'  the  general  tenour  of  the  Bill, 
but  what  the  paper  purported  to  be,  we  could  not  hear  rrom  the 
great  impatience  of  the  Committee  for  the  Queftion. 

The  Queftion  was  at  length  put,  and  the  Committee  divided, 
Contents  66,  Not  Contents  Bp. 

The  Amendment  was  consequently  negatived. 
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Earl  Bathurjl  then  moved  to  report  Progrefs  and  adjourn. 

This  occafioned  a confiderable  degree  of  converfation. 

Lord  Loughborough  and  Lord  Stormont  ftated,  that  there  were 
cei  tain  places  for  life  in  the  Houfehold,  which,  as  the  Claufe  Hood, 
it  would  be  in  her  Majefty’s  power  to  give  away  ; and  they  reafoned 
upon  the  impropriety  of  veiling  her  Majeily  with  a power  from 
the  exercife  of  which  they  had  reftrained  the  Regent. 

Duke  of^  I he  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  the  objection  was  perfectly  new  to 
1C  mon  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  appeared  to  be  of  fo  much  ferious  im- 
portance, that  he  wiftied  for  fome  time  to  confider  it  thoroughly. 
He  fhould  be  extremely  forry  to  give  his  aiTent  to  any  Bill,  contain- 
ing a Claufe  that  indirectly  gave  the  Queen  a power,  which  he  was 
i ) no  means  willing,  either  dircdlly  or  indirectly,  to  inveil  in  any 
peiion  dunng  his  Majeily  s temporary  mdifpofition  ; he  therefore 
hoped  the  Committee  would  agree  to  the  Motion,  “ That  the 
Chairmain  be  directed  to  report  Progrefs. 

Lord  Thurloiu  faid,  when  the  Claufe  came  to  be  examined,  he 
did  not  believe  it  w'ould  be  found  liable  to  the  objection  that  had 
been  dated  ; but  even  fhould  that  be  the  cafe,  it  would  be  extremely 
eafy  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  afterwards  introducing  a new 
Claufe,  by  way  of  Provifo,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  excepting  any 
fuch  ule  being  made  of  the  power  veiled  in  her  Majeily. 

Lord  Walfingham  on  this  put  the  Queftion,  that  the  Claufe  thus 
amended  (as  it  had  been  by  Lord  Oiborne  (Marquis  of  Carmar- 
then ) on  1 uefday ) , hand  part  of  the  Bill? — This  was  agreed  to. 

Another  converfation  arofe*  in  this  place  upon  the  Queftion  of 
reporting  Progrefs,  many  noble  Lords  calling  out  to  adjourn , and 
others  to  go  on. 

Lord  Stormont  faid,  he  wiilied  to  deprecate  nothing  fo  much  as 
miipending  their  Lordihips  time,  and  therefore  it  would  be  wife  to 
decide  direclly  one  way  or  the  other,  or  they  might  lofe  as  much 
time  in  agitating  a conteft  whether  they  iliould  report  Progrefs  or 
not,  as  it  would  take  them  to  go  through  the  next  Claufe.  . 

1 he  Earl  of  Carlijle  faid,  the  preceding  evening,  it  had  been 
privately  underftood,  that  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  certain 
individual  Lords,  that  they  fhould  report  Progrefs  and  adjourn  at. 
nine  o clock,  on  which  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn,  each  fide. of  the 
Houle  underftanding  that  they  were  to  come  down  next  day,  and 
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get  through  as  much  of  the  Bill  as  pofiible.  But  was  it  to  he  a 
regular  cuftom,  that  they  were  to  deem  half  after  nine  too  late  an 
hour  to  go  on,  and  that,  when  their  Lordlhips  had  a Bill  before 
them  of  fuch  infinite  importance  ? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  declared,  it  was  by  no  means  his  wifii  Duke  of 
to  report  Progrefs,  merely  becaufe  it  was  half  after  Nine,  but  be-^C^mon<* 
caufe  the  next  Claufe  was  a very  important  one,  and  would  call 
forth  fo  confiderable  a degree  of  difcufiion,  that  in  all  probability 
they  would  not  be  able  to  go  through  it  that  night,  if  they  entered 
upon  it  at  all. 

The  Earl  of  Carlijle  remonftrated  againll  fuch  extraordinary  con-  Earl  of 
du6f,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  delay.  His^ai^e* 
Lordfhip  faid,  they  did  not  begin  bufinefs  till  Five  o’clock,  and 
r after  four  hours  debate,  at  half  after  Eight,  or  within  a quarter  of 
Nine,  they  were  to  be  told  of  the  latenefs  of  the  hour.  His  Ma- 
jefty’s  Minifters,  he  faid,  were  to  blame  for  not  coming  down  to  the 
Houfe  till  Five,  although  they  had  not  now  the  ufual  excufe  of 
having  his  Majefty  to  attend  ; by  fuch  conduct  on  their  part,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolfack  could  not  begin  bufinefs 
till  Five  o’clock,  or  after  that  hour. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  each  faid  a few 
words,  to  prove  that  they  were  always  ready  to  enter  up®n  bufinefs 
earlier,  but  that  without  imputing  more  blame  to  one  fet  of  men 
than  to  another,  the  Houfe  generally  fpeaking  was  fo  thin  till  Five 
o’clock,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  begin  any  bufinefs  of  importance 
before  that  hour. 

The  Earl  of  Carlijle  declared,  he  had  not  intended  to  point  what£ar]  0f 
he  had  faid  at  either  the  noble  Duke  or  the  noble  and  learned  Carlifle. 
Lord. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  faid,  as  *c  had  been  urged  as  a matter  of  Marquis 
complaint  that  bufinefs  began  at  too  late  an  hour,  the  beft  and  moft  Sta*f°rd 
effe&ual  way  to  prevent  there  remaining  any  caufe  for  a fimilar  com- 
plaint, would  be  for  them  to  refolve  to  meet  at  half  after  Three, 
and  proceed  immediately  to  bufinefs.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  going 
into  the  important  debate,  that  the  next  claufe  would  in  all  proba- 
bility occafion,  fuppofe  it  were  generally  underflood,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  take  the  Woolfack  the  next  day  at  half 
fcfter  Three  precifely  ? 

N * 
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Stormont.  L°rd  Stormont  would  not  agree,  that  becaufe  it  was  half  after 
Nine  or  Ten  o’clock  at  night,  that  therefore  it  was  too  late  to  go 
on  with  a Bill  of  that  importance.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  he  had 
known  the  Iioufe  fit  till  Two  in  the  morning,  and  no  man  who 
weighed  the  bufinefs  then  before  the  Iioufe,  would  deny  that  the 
Bill  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  Irifti  Proportions,  im- 
portant as  thofe  Propofitions  undoubtedly  were.  The  delay  that 
had  already  taken  place,  he  declared  had  been  extraordinary.  If 
however  Minifters  were  willing  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  refpon- 
fibility  for  the  delay  that  had  taken  place,  and  might  yet  happen, 
lie  had  no  objection.  Let  them  adjourn  for  a month  if  they  pleafed, 
fo  as  they  confeffed  themfelves  refponfible  for  the  confequences. 
They  knew  the  bufinefs  bell,  and  if  they  chofe  to  delay  and  drive 
the  Bill  of!  till  fo  late  a period,  that  it  would  put  other 
great  and  important  Bills,  that  mull  foon  be  paffed,  in  danger  of  not 
being  pahed  in  time,  they  did  it  at  their  own  rifque,  and  it  was  not 
for  him,  (landing  in  the  fituation  that  he  did,  to  urge  the  critical 
date  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  various  dangers  that 
might  enfue.  If  they  did  not  then  go  on,  however,  they  would 
lofe  a whole  day,  and  that  he  thought  it  fair  to  mention. 

Marquis  ^ ^hiiqms  'Townfeml  laid,  if  they  imagined  they  could  get 

of  Town-  through  the  Claufe  in  three  or  four  hours,  he  would  as  readily  con- 

nicnd.  f ^ ~ } 

lent  to  go  on  as  any  Peer  in  Parliament,  but  the  Claufe  would  in- 
volve the  Committee  in  a great  deal  of  difeuffion,  and  perhaps  they 
won  id  fave  no  time  by  entering  upon  it  then.  The  Marquis  acquit-  , 
ted  Minifters  of  intentional  delay,  and  faid,  if  they  had  been  mo- 
nopolizing Ministers,  who  were  determined  to  carry  every  thing 
with  an  high  hand,  and  force  the  Bill  rapidly  through  the  Houfe, 
he  fhould  hold  them  to  blame,  but  confidering  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  Bill,  he  really  thought  they  had  made  every 
reaionable  difpatcli. 

On  the  Queflion  put,  “ that  the  Chairman  report  progrefs,”  it 
was  carried  without  a divihon.  ■ 1 
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Regency  Bill. 

As  foon  as  prayers  were  over, 

Tiie  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack,  and  informed  the  Houfe,  Lord 
that  iince  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  had  pronounced  him  to  be  in  a (late  Chai.vJlor 
of  Convalefcence , the  accounts  of  his  Majefty’s  progrefiive  improvement 
i had  increafed  from  day  to  day,  and  the  intelligence  from  Kew  was  that 
day  fo  favourable,  that  he  conceived  every  noble  Lord  would  agree 
with  him  in  acknowledging  that  it  would  be  indecent  and  improper 
to  go  on  with  the  proceedings  in  which  they  were  engaged,  under 
the  prefent  circumftances,  when  the  principle  of  the  Bill  might 
poflibly  be  entirely  done  away.  Every  one  of  their  Lordfhips,  he 
was  perfuaded,  would  entertain  the  fame  fentiment  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedt,  and  amidft  the  general  joy  that  the  happy  and  reafonable  ex- 
pectation of  his  Majefty’s  fpeedy  return  muft  occaTion,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Houfe  would  agree  with  him,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  a few  days,  to  fee  what  progrefs  towards  a perfeCt  and  complete 
recovery  was  made  in  his  Majefty’s  health,  before  they  went  further 
with  the  Bill  appointing  a Regency.  Congratulating  their  Lord- 
fhips and  the  Country  therefore  on  the  favourable  profpeCL  of  that 
event,  to  which  the  wifties  and  prayers  of  all  his  Majefty’s  fubjeCU 
Were  directed,  he  would  humbly  fubmit  to  their  Lordfhips  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Committee’s  being  adjourned  till  Tuefday  next,  and  by 
his  Majefty’s  then  fituation  in  point  of  health,  their  Lordfhips  would 
be  enabled  to  judge,  how  far  it  would  be  neceftary  or  proper  to  go 
on  with  the  proceeding. 

Lord  Stormont  faid,  he  rofe  with  more  fatisfa&ion,  and  with  a Lor(j 
degree  of  joy  nearer  to  his  heart,  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  any  pe-  Stormont* 
riod  of  his  life.  He  rejoiced  that  they  had  now  a reafonable  ground 
of  hope  for  his  Majefty’s  fpeedy  recovery,  an  event  which  he  the 
more  rejoiced  in,  as  he  eonfidered  it  as  likely  to  fecure  the  falvation 
of  the  country.  Regencies  were  at  all  times,  his  Lordfliip  faid,  ex- 
pedients which  the  necelftty  of  the  cafe  might  require,  but  which 
no  man  who  knew  any  thing  t)f  political  efFeCts,  would  wifh  that  oc- 
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cafion  Ikould  arife  to  create.  With  regard  to  the  prefent  Regency 
S'  , he  mutt  take  the  liberty  of  .Rating,  that  he  confidered  it  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  calamity  with  which  the  country  had  been 
a.%a.d  ; he  rejoiced  therefore  for  him,  who,  if  the  favourable 
pnvpea  that  had  been  opened  to  them  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  fhould  be  realized,  would  find  himfelf  delivered  from  the  hard 
duty  which  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  would  have  impofed  on  him, 
and  vvnich  nothing  but  a neceffity  fo  urgent,  could  have  induced  him 
to  undertake.  Even  under  the  difficult  and  embarraffing  circum- 
fiances  preferred  by  the  prefent  Bill,  he  was  convinced  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  have  fhewn  at  leaflan  earned  of  that  political  wifdcm  and 
conditional  zeal,  which  might  be  expeded  from  him,  when  he 
fhould  by  a courfe  of  nature  lit  upon  the  Throne.  It  was  reasonable 
to  expefE  that  his  eyes  would  be  clofed  long  before  that  time  ar- 
rived, but  there  were  Lords  prefent,  who  might  live  to  fee  the  day 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  who  he  had  no  doubt  would  feel  the  bene- 
fit, and  acknowledge  the  truth  cf  his  predi&ion.  Iiis  Lordfhip 
Taid,  he  would  fit  down,  making  only  this  fingle  obfervation,  which 
he  1 ad  thrown  out  the  preceding  evening  in  general  argument, 
Viz.  that  thole  who  had  the  Government  of  the  country  in  their 
hands,  who  knew  the  real  date  and  predure  of  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  much  belter  than  they  could  pretend  to  do,  mud 
taice  upon  thcmfelves  to  aniwer  for  every  inconvenience  that  might 
aiiic  from  Lie  prefent  or  any  future  delay.  They  mud  be  refpond- 
ble  for  the  confequences  ; confidering  therefore  that  this  was  fair  to 
fllggcft  a*-  that  moment,  and  that  it  would  be  allowed  that  it  was  fo, 
lie  fhould  chearfuliy  give  his  confent  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  to  every  delay  that  might  be  propofed.  His  Lord- 
flup  added,  that  he  was  exceedingly  happy  to  find,  that  things  were 
likely  to  flow  back  into  their  regular  and  natural  channel,  a circum- 
dancc  tnat  could  not  but  afford  general  and  dneere  fatisfadlion. 

Puke  of  Plis  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  2 ork.  “ I trud  your  Lordfhips 
will  do  me  the  judice  to  believe,  that  no  perfon  in  the  Houfe  could 
feel  equal  pleafure  with  myfelf  from  the  favourable  account  which 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  Woolfack  has  given,  and  the  Motion  he  has 
made  to  tne  Houfe,  in  which  I entirely  concur.  I fhould  have  had 
great  fatisfadhon  in  making  the  fame  communication  to  the  Ploufe, 

if  I had  been  enabled  to  do  it  from  any  certain  information.  I 

* 

thought 
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thought  it  my  duty  yefterdayi  upon  the  favourable  reports  given  to 
the  public,  to  requeft  to  be  admitted  to  his  Majefty’s  perfon.  From 
reafons,  very  juftifiable  I have  no  doubt,  it  was  not  thought  proper 

that  I Ihould  have  that  fatisfadlion. 

n From  the  knowledge  I have  of  my  Brother’s  fentiments,  though 
I can  have  had  no  immediate  commmunication  with  him  upon  the 
fubj eft  of  this  Motion,  I am  convinced  that  he  will  feel  equal,  it 
not  greater  pleafure  than  myfelf,  at  the  hopes  of  his  Majeity  s re- 
covery ; as  it  mull  relieve  him  from  the  embarraflment  of  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  Bill  would  have  placed  him,  which  nothing  but 
a ftrong  fenfe  of  his  duty  to  the  public  would  have  induced  him 

to  undertake.” 

Thh  Committee  was  adjourned  to  Tuefday,  and  the  Houfe  rofr 
immediately,  having  alfo  adjourned  to  that  da) . 


Turf  day,  February  24. 

His  Majesty’s  Health, 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  it* 
felf  into  a Committee  on  the  further  confideration  of  the  Bill,  in* 
titled,  “ An  Ad  to  provide  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal 
« Perfon,  and  for  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Royal  Authority,  dur* 

“ ing  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack,  and  faid,  the  accounts  Lord 
cf  the  progrefs  that  his  Majefty  made  towards  recovery,  continued  Chancellor 
to  be  fo  favourable  from  day  to  day,  that  he  prefumed  the  fame 
reafons  that  before  a&uated  their  Lordlhips,  and  induced  them  to 
adjourn  laft  Tuefday,  would  prevail  for  a further  delay,  and  incline 
them  to  adjourn  for  a few  days  longer.  He  fhould  therefore  move 
to  adjourn  till  Monday  next. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  faid,  though  they  had  not  aify  regular  ^vi-  Du]ce 
dence  before  them  to  contradid  the  teftimony  of  his  Majefty’s  Phy-  Nori oik. 
ficians  delivered  formerly  upon  their  examination,  yet  the  account 
of  his  Majefty’s  health  came  fo  well  authenticated  from  the  noble 
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and  learned  Lord,  who  was  known  to  have  had  perfonal  Interviews 
wan  Ins  Majefty,  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  fact, 
■re  ihould  be  happy  to  hear,  however,  what  were  the  prefent  ap- 
pearances of  his  Majefty’s  health,  and  if  his  Majeily  ihould  continue 
in  the  fame  progrefiive  ftate  of  amendment,  though  not  able  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  aftual  bufinefs  of  the  Regal  Ration,  what  ftep, 
would  be  to  be  purfued  after  the  period  of  Adjournment  propofed, 
and  whether  another  examination  of  his  Majefty’s  Phyficians  would 
take  ptace.  His  Grace  alluded  to  the  Bills  that  mull  of  neceflity 
pa.s  by  a certain  time  next  month,  and  faid,  he  conceived  it  could 

not  be  improper  to  communicate  the  intentions  of  his  Maieftv’s 

Minifters. 

ri  „ The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  rifmg  to  an  Aver 
ancehor  the  queftions  of  the  noble  Duke,  that  a,  for  his  apprehenfion  and 

judgment  (not  being  a Phyfician,  nor  converfant  with  fuch  fubjeds) 
could  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  Majefty’s  undemanding, 
the  po;b:re  of  his  Majefty’s  mind  appeared  to.be  clear  and  diftind. 
Perhaps,  hisLordfnip  faid,  he  was  the  beft  perfon  to  put  fuch  a queftion 
to,  becaufe,  not.  having  the  opportunity  of  being  near  his  Majefty’s 
perfon,  he  had  apprehended  more  for  his  Majefty,  than  it  now  appeared 
had  bee,,  absolutely  necefTaiy ; and  thence  it  was,  that  he  had  from 
time  to  • -rie  received  much  confolation  from  the  reports  of  thofe  moft 
competent  t - give  him  information  upon  the  fubjed.  With  refped 
to  the  late  interviews,  that  his  Majefty  had  commanded  him  to  have 
with  him,  he  had  been  in  his  prefence  at  one  time  for  an  hour  and 
a quarter,  and  that  day  lor  a full  hour ; during  both  which  times  he 
had  found  the  pofture  of  his  Majefty’s  mind  to  be  clear  and 
diftind  ; fo  much  fo,  that  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  capable  of 
convening  on  any  fubjed  that  might  be  propofed  to  him.  With 
regard  to  the  ieco'nd  point  to  which  the  noble  Duke’s  quellion  re- 
ferred, whatever  ftep  might  be  propofed,  it  ought,  he  Ihould  con- 
ceive, to  be  grounded  on  a view  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  as  near  to 
the  moment  of  the  proceeding  as  pofiible,  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  at  that  time  to  anticipate  the  meafure,  or  fay 
vhat  it  might  be. 

The  Ho ufe  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


Monday , 
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Monday , March  2. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf 
into  a Committee  on  the  Bill  to  “ Provide  for  the  care  of  his  Ma- 
« jelly’s  Royal  Perfon,  and  for  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Ro)al 
« Authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rofe  and  faid,  the  accounts  of  his  Majefty’s  Lord 
health  being  every  day  more  and  more  favourable,  he  fhonld  con- 
tent himfelf  with  reminding  their  Lordfiiips,  that  their  late  adjourn- 
ments had  been  propofed  on  the  principle  of  bringing  the  prenuie 
or  pul  ic  affairs  as  gradually  as  poffible  under  his  Majefty’s  view,  and 
therefore  on  the  fame  principle  he  fhould  move,  Tnat  the  Ordei 
pf  the  Day  be-  adjourned  to  Thurfday  next.” 

The  Houfe  adjourned  till  Thurfday. 


'Thurfday , March  5. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  their  Lordfiiips  had  adjourned  laft  Mon- 
day, and  indeed  delayed  proceeding  with  the  Order  that  had  been  juft 
read,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  proper  to  afford 
his  Majefty  as  much  fpace  for  recovery,  before  he  engaged  in  bufi- 
nefs,  as  could  be  confident  with  the  preffure  of  Public  Affairs. 
Since  their  laft  adjournment,  his  Majefty  found  his  health  fo  much 
better  eftabliftied,  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  communicating  to  that 
Houfe,  on  Tuefday  next,  fuch  other  public  bufinefs  as  was  neceffary 
to  be  laid  before  them  for  their  confideration  and  difpatch.  He 
fhould  therefore  move,  that  the  Order  be  further  adjourned  to 

Tuefday  next. 


Tuefday , March  10. 

As  foon  as  Prayers  were  over,  the  Houfe  adjourned  to  robe,  and 
the  Lords  Commiffioners,  viz.  The  Archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  Lord  Sydney,  the 

Duke  of  Chandos,  and  the  Earl  of  Salifbury  (being  in  their  rooes 
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and  feated),  the  Gentleman  U(her  of  the  Black  Rod  was  fent  to 
the  Commons  to  defire  their  immediate  attendance,  and  the  Speaker 
feeing  at  the  Bar  attended  with  a great  number  of  Members,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  both  Houfes  with  the  reafon  of 'their 
being  called  together,  viz.  that  a Commiffion  had  puffed  the  Great 

Seal  with  his  Majefty’s  Sign  Manual,  which  he  direded  to  be  read 
by  the  Clerk. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  delivered  the  following  Speech  to  both 
Houfes : 

u My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 


u 

<t 

tt 


“ His  Majefty  not  thinking  fit  to  be  prefent  here  this  day  in  His 
Royal  Perfon,  has  been  pleafed  to  caufe  a Commiffion  to  be  iffued 
under  His  Great  Seal,  authorizing  and  commanding  the  Com- 
miffioners  who  are  appointed  by  former  Letters  Patent  to  hold 
this  Parliament,  to  open  and  declare  certain  further  caufes  for 
holding  the  fame  : which  Commiffion  you  will  now  hear  read.” 


And  the  fame  being  read  accordingly,  the  Lord  Chancellor  then 
faid, 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 


In  obedience  to  His  Majefty’s  Commands,  and  by  virtue  of 
both  Commiffions  already  mentioned  to  you,  (one  of  which  has 
now  been  read)  we  proceed  to  lay  before  you  fuch  further  matters 

ao  His  Majefty  has  judged  proper  to  be  now  communicated  to 
“ His  Parliament. 


“ Hls  Majefty  being,  by  the  bleffing  of  Providence,  happily 
recovered  from  the  fevere  indifpofition  with  which  He  has  been 
afflicted  ; and  being  enabled  to  attend  to  the  public  affairs  of  His 
kingdoms,  has  commanded  us  to  convey  to  you  His  warmeft 
acknowledgements  for  the  additional  proofs  which  you  have  given 
of  your  affe&ionate  attachment  to  His  Perfon,  and  of  your 
zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and  interefts  of  his  Crown,  and 
the  fecurity  and  good  government  of  His  dominions. 

“ I he  interruption  which  has  neceffarily  been  occafioncd  to  the 
(i  public  bufinefs  will,  His  Majefty  doubts  not,  afford  you  an 
“ additional  incitement  to  apply  yourfelves,  with  as  little  delay  as 
poffible^  to  the  different  objedls  of  national  concern  which  require 


« 


your  attention. 


i 
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c<  His  Majefty  lias  likewifc  ordered  us  to  acquaint  you  that, 
fmce  the  clofe  of  the  laft  fefiion,  He  has  concluded  a treaty  of 
“ Defcnlive  Alliance  with  EEs  good  brother  the  King  of  Prufiia, 

**  copies  of  which  will  be  laid  before  you . that  Xiis  -Majeftv  s 
**  endeavours  were  employed,  during  the  lull  fummerj  in  conjunction 
« with  His  Allies,  in  order  to  prevent,,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  ex- 
tendon  of  hoftilities  in  tr.e  north.,  and  to  manifeft  Hus  delire  of 
“ effecting  a general  pacification  : that  no  opportunity  will  be 
neglected,  on  his  part,  to  promote  this  falutary  object ; and  that 
« lie  has,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fatisfadtion  of  receiving  from  all 
* « foreign  Courts,  continued  affurances  of  their  friendly  difpofitions 
to  this  country.” 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons , 

“ We  are  commanded  by  his  Majefty  to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
« eftimates  for  the  current  year  will  forthwith  be  laid  before  you  ; 

€i  and  that  He  is  perfuaded  of  your  readinefs  to  make  the  neceffary 
provifions  for  the  feveral  branches  of  the  public  fervice.” 

“ Mx  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 

« We  have  it  particularly  in  charge  from  His  Majefty  to  affure 
« you,  that  you  cannot  fo  effectually  meet  the  moft  earnefl  wifh  of 
His  Majefty’s  heart,  as  by  perfevering  in  your  uniform  exertions 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  by  improving  every  occafion  to  pro- 
“ mote  the  profperity  of  his  faithful  people,  from  whom  His  Ma- 
« jefty  has  received  fuch  repeated  and  affe&ing  mark  of  invariable 
“ zeal,  loyalty,  and  attachment,  and  whefe  happinefs  he  muft  ever 
“ confider  as  infeparable  from  his  own.” 

I The  Houfe  then  adjourned  during  pleafure  for  the  Lords  Com- 
miffioners  to  unrobe,  and  being  refumed,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
reported  his  Majefty’s  Speech,  after  which  Lord  Chef  erf  eld  rofe  and 
moved  an  humble  Addrefs  in  anfwer  to  the  fame,  which  was 
feconded  by  Lord  Cathcart.  Earl  Stanhope  fpoke  afterwards,  and 
the  Queftion  being  put,  the  Addrefs  was  agreed  to,  nemine  diffenftente , 
and  the  Lords  with  White  Staves  ordered  to  wait  upon  his  Majefty, 
to  know  when  he  would  pleafe  to  be  attended  therewith. 

Lord  Morton  afterwards  moved  a Congratulatory  Meffage  to  the 
Queen,  which  was  feconded  by  Lord  Hanvkefury , and  their  Lord- 
flaps  dire&ed  to  wait  upon  her  Majefty  with  the  fame. 
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Lord  Hmuhjbury  afterwards  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
Ifotife  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee  on  the  further  Confideration 
«»f  the  Bill,  intitled,  “ An  Aft  to  provide  for  the  care  of  his 
Majefty  s Royal  Perfon,  and  for  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Royal 
*'  Authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs.”  And 
the  fame  having  been  read  by  the  Clerk,  his  Lordlhip  then  moved 
to  difcharge  the  Order,  which  upon  the  Qneftion,  was  ordered. 

flis  Lordihip  obferved,  that  his  Majefty’s  happy  recovery,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  having  entirely  done  away  the 
«.b|‘eA  of  the  Bill,  he  (hould  move,  “ that  the  Bill  be  rejefted,’” 
The  Queftion  being  put,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe. 


The  following  is  a Copy  of  the  humble  ADDRESS  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
in.unment  sfiembled,  on  Tuefday  March  to,  and  prefented  to 
HIS  MAJESTY. 

<c  -A  Toft  Gracious  Sovereign^ 

^ **  We,  your  Majefty’s  mod  dutiful  and  loyal  fubje&s,  the  Lords 
Spu-miaf  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  aflembkd,  beg  leave  to  ap- 
proach your  'I  Krone,  and  return  our  moil  humble  thanks  for  the 
■gracious  Speech  which  your  Majefty  has  commanded  to  be  made 
both  Haufes  of  Parliament. 

“ We  mo. a fmcerely  congratulate  your  Majefty  on  your  happy  re- 
covery from  your  late  indifpofition,  and  upon  your  being  again  ena- 
Hca  to  attend  to  the  urgent  concerns  of  your  kingdoms,  and  to  ex  - 
*rciie  perfon  ally  your  Royal  Authority. 

r “ We  acknowledge,  with  all  poffible  thankfulncfs,  the  goodnefs 
Almighty  God,  in  attending  to  the  prayers  of  a loyal,  affc&ion- 
anc^  a®ic^ed  people,  and  in  reftoring  your  Majefty  to  the  wifhes 
**  ^ithfal  fubjedls  ; and  we  moll  earneilly  hope  that  the  blcf- 

. ),  your  Majefty’s  juft  and  benevolent  Government  may  long  be 
continued  to  us. 

v humbly  oner  to  your  Majefty  our  moil  fincere  exprefhons 
c?  gratitude  for  your  gracious  acceptance  of  our  beft  endeavours  to 


prove 
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prove  our  zealous  and  affecTionate  attachment  to  your  perfon,  and 
our  anxious  concern  for  the  honour  and  interefts  of  your  Crown,  and 
the  fecurity  and  good  Government  of  your  dominions. 

« your  Majefty  may  be  alTurcd  that  we  will  without  delay  apply 

ourfelves  to  the  confideration  of  the  different  objects  of  national 

Concetti  which  require  oiif  attentions 

u \ve  moft  humbly  thank  your  Majefty  for  the  orders  which  yon 

have  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  give  tor  laying  before  this  Home  3 
copy  of  the  treaty  of  Defenfive  Alliance  which  your  Mqjefty  hat 

concluded  with  the  King  of  Pruffia. 

“ We  are  fenfible  that  your  Majefty^  endeavours,  in  conjun&iott 
with  your  Allies,  to  prevent  as  much  as  poflible  the  extenfton  of 
hoftilities  in  the  Nortli  of  Europe,  and  to  contribute  to  the  reftora- 
lion  of  general  tranquillity,  are  the  natural  refult  of  your  Majefty’s 
known  wifdom  and  humanity  ; and  we  have  a full  reliance  on  the 
continuance  of  your  exertions  towards  promoting  fo  falutary  an 

object.  . \ 

“ We  hear  with  fatisfa&ion  that  your  Majefty  continues  to  receive 

from  all  foreign  Courts  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  their  friendly 

difpofition  towards  this  country. 

« We  are  confcious,  Sir,  that  we  enfure  to  ourfelves  the  appro- 
batlon  of  your  Majefty,  when  we  attend  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  the  profperity  of  your  people,  whofe  zeal, 
loyalty,  and  attachment  to  your  Majefty,  are  the  natural  and 
fpontaneous  effefts  of  their  uniform  experience  of  your  Majefty’* 
virtues,  and  of  the  conftant  blcffings  derived  from  your  mild  and 
aufpicious  Government.” 

^ l 

His  M A J E S T Y’s  Moft  Gracious  ANSWER. 
u My  Lords, 

« This’  very  dutiful  and  affe&ionate  Addrefs  calls  forth  my 
warmeft  thanks the  fentiments  expreued  m it  have  fo  univerfally 
il  prevailed  among  my  loving  fubjeCfs,  that  they  mu  ft,  if  poflible* 

(t  increafe  my  folioitude  for  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  this,  my 
<(  native  country.” 
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DIVISION  in  the  HOUSE  of  LORDS, 

On  Friday  the  2 6th  of  December,  I788, 


On  the  Queftion  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Refoluti 

Lord  Rawdon. 


ions  moved  by 


Contents . 

The  Dukes  of  York 

Cumberland 
Norfolk 
Bedford 
Portland 
Devon  (hi  re 
Northumberland 
Marquis  of  Townfhend 
Earls  of  Derby 

Huntingdon 

Suffolk  „ 

Carlifle 

Sandwich 

Stamford 

Exeter 

Peterborough 

Shaftefbury 

Plymouth 

Jeriey. 

Scarborough 

Cholmondeley 

Buckinghamfhire 

Fitzwilliam 

Hertford 

Ilchefter 

Spencer 


Not  Contents . 
The  Dukes  of  Richmond 
Beaufort 
St.  Alban’s 
Brandon 
Chandos 

, 1 

Bridgewater 
Newcaftle 
Montague 
Marquilfes  of  Stafford 
Lanfdovvne 
Earls  of  Sahfbury 
Denbigh 
Wellmorland 
Winchelfea 
Cheflerfield 
Effex 
Doncafler 
Abingdon 
Gain  (borough 
Rochford 
Coventry 
Pawlet 
Oxford 
Aylesford 
Suffex 

i 

Stanhope 


Earl 
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Content:, 

Earl  of  Abergavenny 
Vifcounts  Hereford 

Bolingbroke 
Maynard 
Hampden 
Lords  Audley 
St.  John 

Clitton  (Earl  of 
Darnley) 

Teynham 

Craven 

Boyle  (Earl  of  Cork) 
Hay  (E.  of  Kinnoul) 
Cadogan 
Monfon 
Chedworth 
Ponfonby  (Earl  of 
Befborough) 

W alpole 

Stawell 

Pelham 

Egmont 

Vernon 

Cardiffe 

Hawke 

Foley 

Loughborough 

Portchefter 

Rodney 

Rawdon 

Douglas  (Duke  of 
Queenfbury) 
Malmfbury 
Scotch  Peers, 
Marquis  of  Lothian 
Earls  of  Eglintown 
Caflilis 
Selkirk 
Breadalbaine 
Vifcount  Stormont 

t 


Not  Contents, 

Earls  of  Macclesfield 

Kerr  (Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh ) 

Waldegravs 

Effingham 

Harrington 

Warwick 

Harcourt  ' 

Darlington 

Fauconberg 

Delaware 

Radnor 

Chatham 

Bathurfi: 

Aylefbury 

Clarendon 
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R E P O R 


T. 


By  the  Lords  Committees  appointed  to  examine  the  Phy- 
ficians  who  have  attended  his  Majefty  during  his  illnefs* 
touching  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health, 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

THAT  the  Committee  have  met,  and  examined  the  fe* 
veral  Phyficians  who  were  fworn  for  that  purpofe  at 
Jour  Lordfhips  Bar ; and  the  evidence  given  by  them  before 
the  faid  Committee  was  as  follows : 

Do£tor  FRx^NCIS  WILLIS  called  in  and  examined. 

You  are  deilred  to  acquaint  the  Committee,  whether  the 
Rate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  coming  in  perfon  to  his  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  any 
kind  of  public  bufinefs  ? 

Certainly  not  capable. 

What  are  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery ? 

If  it  was  any  common  perfon,  I (hould  fcarce  doubt  of  his 
recovery  ; I have  great  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ; but  I 
am  afraid  it  may  be  retarded  by  his  recollection  of  his  prefent 
indifpofition. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  or  probable  conjecture  of  the 
duration  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs? 

I cannot ; either  judgment  or  conjecture. 

Is  his  Majefty’s  recovery  more  probable  or  not  ? 

A great  deal  more  probable. 

A 2 


What 
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What  degree  cf  experience  has  Dr.  Willis  had  himfelf,  or 
does  he  know  others  to  have  had,  in  this  particular  fpecies  of 
di  (order  ? 

I have  had  a great  deal  for  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
years. 

Have  you  confidered  this  kind  of  diforder  under  which  the 
King  labours  as  liable  to  be  claffed  under  different  fpecies  ? 

In  my  anfwer  to  that,  I am  apprehenfive  it  would  defcribe 
the  fort  of  diforder  more  than  your  Lordffiips  would  chufe  : his 
Majefty’s  indifpofition  is  attended  with  fymptoms  of  violence 
and  acutenefs.  Another  fpecies  of  this  indifpofition  is  attended 
with  lownefs  of  fpirits  and  defpair ; the  latter  of  which  is  the 
moft  difficult  to  be  cured. 

Whether  the  diforder  is  not  of  a different  fpecies  when  oc- 
cafioned  by  external  caufes,  or  when  it  is  not  to  be  traced 
back  to  fuch  caufes  ? ' 

V.  e muff  judge  of  the  fpecies  of  a diforder  by  the  fymptoms : 
but  when  we  know  the  caufe  is  from  a blow,  from  exceffes  of 
any  kind,  from  fudden  frights,  from  watching,  from  too  great 
attention  to  bulinefs,  or  any  (udden  misfortune,  the  cure  will 
be  brought  about,  in  all  probability,  by  an  attention  to  what 
we  judge  to  be  the  caufe. 

Have  you  taken  fuch  obfervation  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  as 
to  trace  it  to  any  of  thefe  caufes  ? 

I have  attended  his  Majefty  fo  (bort  a time  I can  only  form 
a guels,  or  hazard  an  opinion  ; from  what  I am  told  of  his 
Majefty’s  mode  of  life,  therefore,  I would  not  have  your  Lord- 
fh ips  imagine  I prefume  to  give  it  as  a pofitive  opinion  : but 
from  a detail  of  his  Majefty’s  mode  of  life  for  twenty- 
feven  years,  1 fhould  rather  think  that  his  IViajefty’s  indifpo- 
fition  has  been  brought  about  by  ufing  very  ftrong  exercife, 
taking  little  fuftenance,  watching,  or  want  of  deep,  perhaps 
when  his  mind  was  upon  the  ftretch  with  very  weighty  affairs; 
and  I am  the  more  inclined  fo  think  I may  guefs  right,  becaufe 
the  medicines  that  were  to  meet  with  fuch  caufes,  which  were 
ordered  on  Sunday  laft,  h%ve  had  the  effect  that  I could  wi(h. 

Have 
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Have  any  favourable  fymptoms  of  convalefcence  taken 
place  fince  you  attended  ? 

His  Majefty’s  nerves  are  lefs  irritable,  which  mud  precede 
convalefcence. 

Do  you  regard  that  as  a favourable  fymptom  ? 

Yes. 

Whether  any  actual  ceflation  of  the  diforder  has  obtained 
fince  you  attended  the  King  ? 

His  Majefty  is  much  calmer,  eats  and  drinks,  takes  medi- 
* cines,  and  goes  to  bed  quietly. 

/ 1 

Do  you  confider  that,  or  any  other  fymptoms  you  have  ob- 
ferved,  as  a ceflation  of  his  diforder  ? 

As  a partial,  not  a total  ceflation. 

How  long  have  you  attended  his  Majefly  ? 

From  Friday  morning  laft,  at  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock. 

/ 

How  foon  have  patients  under  your  care,  affected  with  a 
fimilar  diforder,  ufually  recovered  ? 

If  I am  called  in  within  three  months,  from  three  months 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  : fometimes  they  recovered  much 
fooner  than  three  months,  two  months,  fix  weeks,  or  one 
month  : — I have  had  fome  two  years  under  my  care  and  re- 
covered afterwards.  I cannot  prefume  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  time. 

What  do  you  underfland  by  recovery  ? 

To  be  perfectly  well  and  fit  for  bulinefs  in  all  refpe&s,  as 
he  was  before. 

Do  you  make  any  diftin&ion  betwixt  complete  and  tempo- 
rary recovery  ? 

As  complete  a recovery  as  if  it  was  from  an  ague,  fever,  or 
cold,  with  proper  attention  to  his  mode  of  life. 

In  the  courfe  of  your  experience  has  it  happened  that  per- 
fons  recovered  by  you  have  come  a fecond  time  under  your 
care  ? 

They  have:  but  I do  not  think  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  relapfe  into  fuch  an  indifpofition,  than  any  one  is  into  a 
violent  fever. 

A 3 Whether, 
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Whether,  when  you  have  lent  a perfon  out  as  cured,  and 
that  perfon  returns  under  your  care  again,  you  confider  that 
as  a new  diforder,  or  a relapfe  ? 

If  a long  time  intervenes,  I confider  it  as  a new  diforder. 

What  do  you  call  a long  time  ? 

Three  or  four  years. 

Whether  fliort  of  that,  you  look  upon  it  as  a relapfe  or  a 
cure  ? 

If  it  was  within  a year,  I fnould  call  it  a relapfe. 

Within  what  time,  as  near  as  you  can  recoiled!,  the  ma<* 
jority  of  patients  difmiffed  by  you  as  cured,  whom  you  fay 
have  returned  again  under  your  care,  have  returned  ? 

I have  had  them  return  from  one  to  eighteen  years,  but 
cannot  fpeak  as  to  majorities. 

% 

Doclor  RICHARD  WARREN  called  in  and  examined. 

You  are  defircd  to  acquaint  this  Committee,  whether  the 
Pale  of  his  Majefiy’s  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  coming  to  his  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  any  kind  of 

public  bufinefs  ? 

Incapable. 

What  are  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  re- 
covery ? 

The  hopes  muff  be  determined  by  the  probability  of  cure, 
and  that  can  be  judged  of  only  by  what  has  happened  to 
others ; by  which  I find  that  the  majority  of  thofe  who  have 
been  difordered  in  a manner  fimilar  to  his  Majefly,  have  reco- 
vered : but  I do  not  mean  by  the  word  “ fimilar, ^ his  Ma- 
jefiy’s  particular  diforder,  but  that  diforder  in  general. 

Can  you  infer  from  thence,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  his 
Alajefty  will  or  will  not  recover  ? 

'I  hat  it  is  more  probable  that  he  will  recover. 

Does  Dr.  Warren  apply  this  to  the  particular  cafe  of  his 
Majefly,  or  to  cafes  in  general  ? 

To  cafes  in  general. 

Can 
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Can  you  form  anv  judgment,  or  probable  conjeaure,  of  the 
duration  of  his  Majefty  s illnefs  ? 

No.  ' r 

Whether,  fo  far  as  experience  enables  Dr.  Warren  to  judge 
of  his  Majefty ’s  diforder,  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that  his 
Majefty-will  or  will  not  recover,  fo  as  to  render  him  capable 
of  public  bufinefs  ? 

I have  no  data  fufRcient  to  ground  an  anfwer  upon  this  qucf- 
tion. 

Whether  there  has  been  any  ceffation  of  his  Majefty ’s  dif- 
order  fince  you  attended  him  ? 

No. 

Are  there  any  figns  of  a returning  underftanding  ? 

No. 

Since  you  was  examined  lad:  at  the  Privy  Council,  ha\e 
there  been  any  more  favourable  fymptoms  of  his  Majefty  s re- 
covery ? 

There  are  no  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  but  the  fingle  one  of 
want  of  underftanding.  d he  words  and  the  actions  of  perfons 
under  this  diforder  are  accidental,  and  depend  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  the  perfons  themfeives.  A man  that  has  a variety 
of  ideas,  will  talk  and  a very  differently  from  one  who  has 
fewer  ideas,  or  has  led  a different  courfe  or  life  i Ids  woros  and 
actions  will  be  determined  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  man,  and  not 
by  the  diftemper.  Under  this  explanation  the  fymptoms  arc. 
more  favourable. 

Is  the  probability  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  of  his  under- 
ftanding varied  or  affe£led  any  way  by  the  a&ual  duration  oi 
his  illnefs  ? 

The  probability  of  cure  diminifhes  as  the  time  of  the  difor- 
der lengthens. 

Has  this  diforder  continued  fo  long,  as  to  enable  you,  from 
thence,  to  pronounce  upon  the  probability  of  his  recovery  ? 
No. 
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How  long  have  you  attended  his  Majefty  ? 

I faw  him  firft  on  the  feventh  of  November. 

Whether  there  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion  amongft 
the  phyficians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ? 

It  has  been  the  cuffom  ot  his  Majefty’s  phyficians,  from  the 
day  that  I went  firft  to  Windfor,  to  put  down  in  writing  a 
defcription  of  the  ffate  of  his,  Majeffy’s  health  every  evening* 
and  for  each  of  them  to  fign  the  paper  ; by  which  it  will  ap- 
pear  that  there  never  was  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
phyficians,  with  refpeft  to  the  cafe  as  it  is  put.  This  was 
continued  daily  till  his  Majefty  came  to  Kew. 

Sir  GEORGE  BARER  called  in  and  examined, 

A ou  are  defired  to  acquaint  this  committee,  whether  the 
fia.c  of  his  Majeffy  s health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  coming  in  perfon  to  his  parliament,  or  of  attending  to  any 
kind  of  public  bufinefs  ? 

The  ffate  of  his  Majeffy’s  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  any  public  bufinefs. 

What  arc  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  his  Majeffy’s  reco- 
very ? 

The  hopes  I entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  are  founded 
upon  an  idea  of  its  being  probable.  That  idea  of  probability 
is  fuggefted  to  me  by  paft  experience,  as  well  original  as  that 
of  other  phyficians,  in  cafes  fimilar  to  that  of  his  Majeffy, 

Can  you  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjecture,  of  the 
duration  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  ? 

I can  form  no  judgment,  or  probable  conje£ture,  of  the  du- 
ration of  his  diforder. 

Has  there  been,  any  ceflation  of  the  diforder  fince  you  firft 
attended  his  Majefty  ? 

There  was  a ceffation  of  the  diforder  fince  my  firft  fufpicion. 

At  what  period  did  you  firft  fufpedt  the  nature  of  his  dif- 
order ? 

Ia  the  evening  of  Wednefday,  Q&ober  the  22,d  laft. 


What 
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What  length  of  time  did  that  ceflation  continue  ? 

I conceived  the  fufpicion  that  evening;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I vifited  his  Majefty  very  early,  he  appeared  to  me 
to  be  perfe&'y  well.  On  the  Monday  following  I faw  his  Ma- 
jefty at  Windfor,  anJ  then  faw  more  figns  of  the  diforder. 

Has  there  been  any  ceffation  fince  Monday,  G6lober  the 

2;th  ? 

None. 

At  this  period  of  time  do  you  fee  any  figns  of  a returning 

underftanding  ? 

I fee  none. 

Did  you  fee  his  Majefty  between  the  23d  and  the  27th  of 
061:0  be  r ? 

I faw  his  Majefty  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  O61ober,  and  I 
faw  him  again  on  the  27th,  when  he  had  a degree  of  his  pre- 
fent  diforder,  but  in  nothing  like  the  ftate  in  which  it  has  ap- 
peared fince. 

Had  his  Majefty  been  affli£led  with  any  bodily  diforder  im- 
mediately preceding  the  22d  of  O61ober? 

On  the  17th  of  06fober  his  Majefty  was  attaxked  by  a dif- 
order in  which  I had  once  before  feen  his  Majefty,  and  to 
which  I underftand  he  had  been  very  fuhje6l : that  diforder  I 

conceive  to  be  biliary  concretions  in  the  gall  du6l. 

* 

How  long  did  he  continue  in  that  illnefs  ? 

It  lafted  the  greateft  part  of  the  17th. 

Did  it  laft  any  longer,  or  did  it  take  a different  turn? 

It  returned  twice  on  Monday  and  Tuefday  following;  on 
Monday  it  was  not  fo  fevere,  and  went  off  very  foonj  on 
Tuefday  it  was  very  trifling. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  his  Majefty’s  prefent  malady  has 
been  caufed  by,  or  has  any  relation  to,  his  previous  diforder  ? 

It  is  not  my  opinion  that  his  Majefty’s  prefent  malady  has 
any  relation  to  his  previous  diforder. 


Had 
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Had  not  his  Majefty  a rafli  previous  to  Friday  the  24th  of 
O&ober  ? ** 


On  Friday,  Oaober  the  17th,  in  the  courfe  of  that  day  it 
was  mentioned  to  me  that  his  Majefty  had  had  ar.,(h,  and  upon 
that  account  his  fkin  was  examined,  and  there  did  appear 

feme  marks  of  there  having  been  a rafli,  which  had  foent 
itfelf.  ^ 


Have  not  you  heard  that  his  Majefty,  during  the  time  that  the 
rafh  was  upon  him,  wet  his  feet  and  fat  in  wet  flocking  t 
I was  informed,  that  on  Thurfday  the  16th  his  Majefty 
rofe  very  early  and  walked  more  than  four  hours,  and  after- 
wards went  to  St.  James’s  without  having  changed  his  flock- 
ings,  which  were  very  wet. 


Did  not  you  underftand  the  rafh  had  been  checked  by  his 
Majefty  having  fat  in  wet  ftockings  ? 

It  was  fo  imagined. 


By  whom  ? 

By  Tome  in  the  family. 

Can  you  fay  that  a rafh  fo  checked  may  not  have  been  the 
occafion  of  his  Majefty ’s  prefent  diforder  ? 

1 can  on.y  fay  that  it  is  not  my  opinion  j for  I conceive  that 
if  his  Majefty ’s  prefent  malady  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  checking  of  the  rafh,  the  effecl  would  have  followed  the 
caufe  more  immediately. 

Whether  his  Majefty ’s  legs  fwelled  afyer  it  was  imagined 
the  rafh  was  checked  ? 

7 he  18th  of  October  the  left  foot  was  a little  inflamed,  and 
in  confequence  fwelled  ; afterwaids  the  right  foot. 

Did  the  fwellingof  the  legs  go  off  upon  the  prefent  diforder 
coming  on  ? 

It  had  gone  off  before  the  prefent  diforder. 

How  long  before  ? 

About  two  days. 

Were  both  the  King’s  feet  without  fuelling  on  the  24th  ? 

I think 
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I think  he  left  off  both  his  great  fiioes  on  the  23d  : he  was 
lame  and  in  pain  in  the  mufcles  of  his  legs  with  the  rheuma- 

tifm  on  the  24th. 

In  what  degree  was  he  di'fordered  on  the  24th  ? , 

He  had  had  a reftlefs  night  on  the  Thurfday;  and  when  I 
faw  his  Majefty  on  Friday  morning,  he  was  low  fpirited,  and 
complained  much  of  the  neceftity  of  going  to  the  levee.  He 
complained  all  along  or  pains  in  the  mufcles  of  his  thighs  and 
legs,  as  he  does  alfo  at  prefent. 

Have  thofe  pains  in  his  thighs  continued  all  along  ? 

From  the  beginning. 

Have  thofe  pains  any  relation  to  his  Majefty’s  prefent  ill- 
nefs  ? 

I think  nor. 

Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  rafh  was  ftruck  in  ? 

It  is  not  my  opinion. 

Sir  LUCAS  PEPYS  called  in  and  examined. 

You  are  defired  to  acquaint  this  Committee,  whether  tne 
ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  coming  in  perfon  to  his  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  any 
kind  of  public  bufinefs  ? 

Certainly  is  incapable. 

What  are  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 
The  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  arife  from  the  general 
confideration,  that  the  majority  of  thofe  aftliPied  with  the 
fame  or  fimilar  diforder  under  which  his  Majefty  now  labour 
do  recover. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  or  probable  conje&ure  of  the 

duration  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  ? 

I can  form  no  fuch  conjedlure. 

Is  his  Majefty  at  times  compofed  and  quiet  ? 

Frequently  is. 

Does  his  diforder  abate  during  thofe  periods  r 
Wot  in  the  leaft. 


Doctor 
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Dodlor  HENRY  REVELL  REYNOLDS  called  in 

and  examined. 

You  are  defned  to  acquaint  this  Committee,  whether  the 
Hate  of  his  Majefty 's  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable 

of  coming  in  perfon  to  his  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  any 
kind  of  public  bufinefs  ? ° 1 

His  Majefty  is  incapable  of  attending  to  any  public  bufinefs. 

What  are  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  reco- 
very  • 

I think  there  are  well-founded  hopes  of  his  Maieftv’s  rr 
co very.  J y 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  or  probable  conjeaure  of  the 
duration  of  his  Majefty's  illnefs  ? 

No;  I cannot. 

Upon  what  do  you  found  your  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  reco- 
very  ? J 1 

Upon  general  experience;  as  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
a (United  with  the  fame  malady  with  his  Majefty  generally  re- 
cover.  J 

Dotfor  ANTHONY  ADDINGTON  called  in  and  exa-  ’ 
, mined. 

^ ou  are  dc  fired  to  acquaint  this  committee,  whether  the 
ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  is  fuch,  as  to  render  him  incapa- 
ble of  coming  in  perfon  to  his  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to 
any  kind  of  public  bufinefs  ? 

I have  not  feen  his  Majefty  this  week  part  ; but  at  that  time 

he  was  certainly  Incapable  of  attending  Parliament,  or  doin^ 
any  public  bufinefs.  b 

What  are  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  reco- 
very  ? 

I have  very  great  hopes  of  his  Majefty's  recovery. 

Upon  what  foundation  do  you  build  thofe  hopes  ? 

I never  yet  heard  that  his  Majefty  has  had  any  diforde r 
whatever,  from  which  I could  infer  that  he  could  not  recover ; 

and 
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*nd  by  recovery,  I mean  fo  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  attend  any  other  buunefs  as  well  as  ever  he  did  ; 
but  I think  there  are  hopes  in  my  mind,  from  fome  circum- 
ftances  that  I had  not  taken  notice  of  before.  I never  heard 
that  his  Majefty  was  melancholy  previous  to  his  prefent  indif- 
pofition  ; and  I do  not  recolle#  an  inftance  of  any  patient 
who  required  a longer  time  to  be  perfefBy  cured  than  one 
year,  who  had  not  laboured  under  a pretty  long  and  very  con- 
siderable melancholy  pievious  to  his  confinement. 

Can  you  form  any  probable  judgment  of  the  duration  of  his 
Majefty ’s  diforder  ? 

1 cannot. 

In  what  time  have  thefe  diforders  generally  been  cured  ? 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  fee  none  who  have  not 
been  cured  within  a year;  fometimes  in  four  months  from  the 
time  they  came  under  my  care,  unleis  they  were  d.  med  incu- 
rable by  the  beft  judges  before  they  were  fent  to  my  houfe. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  all  diforders  of  the  mind,  not  pr-- 
ceded  by  melancholy,  have  been  cured  within  the  year  ? 

All  the  diforders  within  my  practice,  except  bc.OiC,  na\u 
been  cured  within  the  year  ; and  I fhould  think  that  luch  dif- 
» orders  would  be  curable  within  the  year,  unlwfs  they  proceed - 
ed  from  fome  immovable  caufe,  iuch  as  the  enlargement  of 
the  bone  prefling  upon  the  fenforium,  or  otner  fimilar  caufcs. 

Do£lor  THOMAS  GISBURNE  called  in  and  examined. 

You  are  defued  to  acquaint  this  Committee,  whether  the 
ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  coming  in  perfon  to  his  Parliament,  or  ot  attending  to  any 

kind  of  public  bufinefs  ? 

I think  him  absolutely  incapable. 

What  are  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  his  Majefty’s  reco- 
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As  thofe  in  fimilar  circumflances  have  often  recovered  I 
hope  his  Majefty  will.  * 

0 

Has  a majority  of  them  recovered  j? 

They  have. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conje£lure,  of  th$ 
duration  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs? 

I think  that  cannot  be  ascertained. 


( 15  ) 
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BILL, 

INTITULED 

,An  Aft  to  provide  for  the  Care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal 
Perform  and  for  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Royal 
Authority^  during  the  Continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  * 
Illnefs. 

WHEREAS,  by  reafon  of  the  fevere  indifpofition 
with  which  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  afdift  the  King’s 
mod  Excellent  Maiedy,  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  au- 
thority by  his  Majeftv  is  for  the  prefent  fo  far  interrupted,  that 
it  becomes  necefiary  to  make  provifion  for  afliding  his  Majefty 
in  the  adminidration  and  exercife  of  the  royal  authority,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  his  Majedy’s  indifpofition,  in  fuch 
manner,  and  to  fuch  extent,  as  the  prefent  circumfiances,  and 
the  urgent  concerns  of  the  nation,  require;  be  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  King’s  mod  Excellent  Majedy,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  prefent  Parliament  a (Te ru- 
bied, and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  George  Augudus  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  fhall  have 
full  power  ar.d  authority,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majedy,  and  unJer  the  dyle  and  title  of  Regent  of  this  king- 
dom, to  exercife  and  adminlder,  according:  to  the  laws  and 

* O 

conditution  of  Great  Britain,  the  royal  power  and  authority 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  belonging:,  and  to  ufe,  execute, 
and  perform  all  authorities,  prerogatives,  afts  of  government, 
find  adminidration  of  the  fame,  which  lawfully  belong  to  the 

King 
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King  of  this  realm  to  ufe,  execute,  and  perform,  fubjeft  to 
such  limitations,  exceptions,  regulations,  and  reftriftions,  as 
are  herein-after  fpecihed  and  contained. 

And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  no  a 6s  of  regal  power,  prerogative,  government,  or  ad- 
miniftration  of  government,  of  what  kind  or  nature  foever, 
which  might  lawfully  be  done  or  executed  by  the  Kina’s  rnoft 
Excellent  Majefty,  perfonally  exercifing  his  royal  authority, 
fhall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Regency  by  this  ad  efta- 
blifhed,  be  valid  and  effedtual,  unlefs  done  and  executed  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  by  the  authority  of 
the  faid  Regent,  according  to  the  provifions  of  this  a&,  and 
fubjefr  to  the  limitations,  exceptions,  regulations,  and  redac- 
tions herein  contained. 

And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  tin  faid  Regent,  before  he  {hall  a£f,  or  enter  upon  his 
fiid  office  ol  Regent,  (hail  take  the  following  oath  of  office  : 

£t  J Do  folemnly  promife  and  fwear.  That  I will  truly  and 
“ faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
tc  Great  Lritain,  according  to  an  a£t  of  Parliament  pafied  in 
“ the  twenty*  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majefty  King 
<c  George  the  Third,  intituled,  An  aft  to  provide  for  the  care 
**  °J  bis  Majefty' s royal  perfon , and  for  the  adminiftration  of  the 
“ royal  authority , during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty  s illnefs  ; 

ar.J  tout  1 will  adnunifter,  according  to  law,  the  power 
ct  and  authority  veiled  in  me  by  virtue  of  the  faid  a£i,  and  will 
<c  in  all  things,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power  and  ability,  confult 
“ and  maintain  the  fafety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his  Ma, 
“ jefty,  and  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

tc  So  help  me  GOD/’ 

Which  oath  fhall  be  taken  before  his  Majcfty’s  m©ft  honour- 
able Privy  Council,  who  are  hereby  required  and  impowered 
to  adminifter  the  lame,  and  to  enter  the  fame  in  the  books  of 
the  faid  Privy  Council. 

And  Ij e it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore— 
faid,  'That  the  faid  Regent  fhall  be  deemeed  and  taken  to  be 

a perfon 
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a perfon  having  and  executing  an  office  and  place  of  truft  within 
England,  and  {hall  take  and  fubfcribe  fuch  oaths,  and  make 
and  fubfcribe  fuch  declaration,  and  do  all  fuch  ads  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  kingdom  to  qualify 
perfons  to  hold  offices  and  places  of  truft,  and  to  continue  in 
the  fame,  in  fuch  manner  as  in  and  by  the  faid  laws  and  ftatutes 
are  required,  and  under  fuch  pains,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and 
difabilities,  as  are  therein  and  thereby  appointed  and  or* 
dained. 

And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid* 
That  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  Regent  to  take  and  fub- 
fcribe fuch  oaths,  and  make  and  fubfcribe  fuch  declaration,  in 
and  before  his  Majefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy  Council  ; and 
that  the  certificate  of  his  having  received  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  any  of  the  royal  chapels  figned  by  the  per  foil 
adminiftering  the  fame,  (hall  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the 
faid  moft:  honourable  Privy  Council  ; and  that  fuch  taking 
and  fubfcribing  the  faid  oaths,  and  making  and  fubfcribing 
the  faid  declaration,  and  taking  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as 
cffedual  as  if  the  fame  had  been  refpedively  taken,  made,  and 
fubfcribed  in  the  manner  now  required  by  law  for  the  quali- 
fication of  perfons  to  hold  offices  and  places  of  truft,  and  to 
continue  in  the  fame. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
nothing  in  this  ad  contained  fhall  extend,  or  be  confirued  to 
extend,  to  impower  the  faid  Regent*/  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his'  Majefty,  to  give  the  royal  aftent  to  any  bill  or 
bills  in  parliament,  for  repealing,  changing,  or  in  any  refped 
varying  the  order  and  courfe  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  this 
realm,  as  the  fame  ftands  now  eftablifhed  in  the  illuflrious  houfe 
of  Hanover,  by  an  ad  palled  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  William  the  third,  intituled,  An  aft  for  the  further  limit- 
ation of  the  croturiy  and  better  fecuring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
fubjeft ; or  to  any  ad  for  repealing  or  altering  the  ad,  made  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond, 
intituled,  An  aft  for  the  uniformity  of  publick  prayers  and  admi~ 
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nijlration  of  facraments , and  other  rites  and  ceremonies , and 
f -r  eftahhjhing  the  form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  confecrating 
Lijhops,  Priefls , Deacons , in  the  church  of  England j or  the 

of  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  made  in 
Scotland,  intituled,  An  aft  for  Jecuring  the  protejlant  religion , 
and  prefyterian  church  government . 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  if  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs  George  Auguftus 
frederick;  Prince  of  Wales,  (hall  r.ot  continue  to  be  refidentin 
Great  Britain,  or  fhall  at  any  time  marry  a papift,  then,  and 
in  either  of  fuch  cafes,  all  the  powers  and  authorities  vefted 

in  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  fhall  ceafe 
and  determine. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforefaid.  That  his  Royal  Highnefs  fhall  not  have  or 
exe.cife  any  power  or  authority  to  grant,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  any  rank,  title,  or  dignity  of  the 
peerage  ot  this  realm,  by  letters  patent,  writ  of  fummons,  or 
in  any  other  manner  whatever,  or  to  fummon  any  perfon  to 
the  Ho ufe  of  Lords  by  any  title  to  which  fuch  perfon  fhall  be 
the  heir  apparent,  or  to  appoint  any  fuch  rank,  title,  or  dig- 
nity, which  now  is,  or  hereafter  fhall  be,  in  abeyance,  to  any 
of  the  coheirs  thereof. 

Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it  enacted,  That 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs  to  grant,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  any  rank,  title,  or  dig- 
nity of  the  peerage  of  thil  realm  to  fuch  of  his  Majefty’s  royal 
Blue  as  fhall  have  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years/ 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  I hat  the  faid  Regent  fhall  not  have  power  or  au- 
thority to  grant,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majefty, 
any  office  or  employment  whatever  in  reverfion,  or  to  grant  for 
any  longer  term  than  during  his  Majefty’s  pleafure,  any  office, 
employment,  falary,  or  penfion  whatever;  fave  only  that  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  Regent  to  grant,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  all  fuch.  offices  and  employ- 
ments in  polfeffion  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life,  or  during 
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the  good  behaviour,  of  the  grantee  or  grantees  thereof  refpec- 
tively,  as  by  law  muft  be  io  granted. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  the  faid  Regent  fhall  not  have  power,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  hisMajefly,  to  make  any  gift,  grant,  alien- 
ation, leafe,  or  other  afiurance,  to  any  perion  or  perfons, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  whatever,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  Exchequer  Seal,  Seals  of  the  duchy  or  county 
palatine  of  Lancafter,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  copy  of  court 
roll,  or  otherwife,  of  any  manors,  mefluages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  tythes,  woods,  or  other  hereditaments,  now  be- 
longing, or  hereafter  to  belong,  to  his  Majefty,  or  to  any 
perfon  or  perfons  in  trull:  for  his  Majefly,  in  pofleflion,  re- 
verfion,  remainder,  ufe,  or  expectancy,  whether  the  fame  bej 
or  fhall  be,  in  right  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  as  part 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  or  of  the  duchy  or  county  pa- 
latine of  Lancafter,  or  otherwife  howfoever,  whereby  any 
eftate  or  intereft  whatfoever,  in  law  or  equity,  fhall  or  may 
pafs  from  his  Majefty  ; but  that  every  fuch  gift,  grant,  alien- 
ation, leafe,  or  other  afiurance,  fhall  be  null  and  void,  with- 
out any  inquifition,  feire  facias , or  other  proceeding,  to  de- 
termine and  make  vpid  the  fame,  unlefs  fuch  grant,  leafe,  or 
afiurance,  fhall  be  made  of  fuch  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, and  none  other,  as  have  been  ufually  demifed 
within  the  fpace  of  ten  years  laft  paft,  or  fhall  be  made  for 
the  renewing  of  any  grant,  leafe,  or  other  affurance,  now 
fubfifting,  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  aforefaid, 
according  to  the  feveral  proVifions,  regulations,  and  reftric- 
tions  of  an  aiEt  palled  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  intituled,  An  aEl  for  the  better  fupport  of  her  Majefly’i 
houfehcld , and  cf  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown:  PRO- 
VIDED always,  That  this  a£t,  or  any  thing  herein  con- 
tained, (hall  not  extend  to  difable  the  faid  Regent  to  make 
any  grant  or  reflitu t ion  of  any  eflate  or  efrates  hereafter  to  be 
forfeited  for  any  treafon  or  felony  whatever  ; or  to  difable  the 
faid  Regent  to  grant,  demife,  or  affign  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  which  fhall  be  feized  or  taken  into  his 
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Majefty’s  hands  upon  any  outlawry,  at  the  fuit  of  his  Majefly 
or  his  fuhjedls,  in  fuch  manner  as  hath  been  ufual ; or  any 
eflate  whatever,  which  is  or  (hall  be  feized,  extended,  or 
taken  in  execution,  for  any  debt  owing  or  to  be  due  to  the 
crown,  as  the  faid  Regent  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefly  fhall 
think  fit;  or  to  make  any  g-ants  or  admittances,  which  of 
right  or  cuftom  ought  to  be  made,  of  any  copyhold  or  cuf- 
romary  lands,  tenrments,  or  hereditaments,  parcel  of  any  ma- 
nor  or  manors  of  his  Majefty. 

And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  the  faid  Regent  (hall  not  have  power  to  grant  or  alienate 
any  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  to  his  Majefty  belonging,  but 
that  every  fuch  grant  or  alienation  (hall  be  void  and  of  none 
effea.-  Provided  always,  That  this  a a,  or  any  thing 
therein  contained,  fhall  not  extend  to  difable  the  faid  Regent 
from  exercifing,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Ma- 
jefty, all  and  every  the  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  prero- 
gatives, over  the  fmall  branches  of  his  Majefty ’s  hereditary 
revenue  herein  after  mentioned  : that  is  to  fay,  The  monies 
arifing  by  fines  tor  writs  of  covenant,  or  writs  of  entry,  pay- 
i jle  in  the  Alienation  Office  ; the  monies  arifing  by  the  poft 
fines  ; the  monies  arifing  by  fherifts  proffers  and  compofitions 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  feizures  of  prohibited  and  uncuftomed 
goods,  in  like  manner  as  the  fame  are  referved  to  his  Majefty, 
by  virtue  of  an  aft  made  and  palled  in  the  fir  ft  year  of  his 
Majefty ’s  reign,  intituled,  An  att  for  the  fupport  of  his  Ma* 
jift)  * ho  of  hold)  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  ; or  to  difable  the  faid  Regent  from  remitting, 
mitigating,  or  pardoning,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majefly,  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred,  or  to  be  in- 
curred, of  any  lum  or  fums  of  money  become,  or  which  fhall 
become,  due  or  forfeited  to  his  Majefty,  which  by  law  may 
be  remitted,  mitigated,  or  pardoned  : Provided  also,  That 

this  aft,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  fhall  npt  difable  the 
faid  Regent  from  iffuing  and  applying  all  fuch  monies  as  now 
are  or  fhall  be  applicable  to  the  civil  government  pf  the  realm, 
by  virtue  of  any  aft  or  afts  of  Parliament  made  or  to  be  made. 

And 
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And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the 
feveral  letters  patent,  letters  of  privy  feal,  and  all  other  lawful 
authorities,  of  what  nature  or  kind  foever,  which  have  been 
granted  or  ifiued  by  his  Majedy,  by  virtue  whereof  any 
payments  of  any  fum  or  fums  of  money  are  directed  to  be 
made  out  of  the  monies  applicable  to  the  ufe  of  his  Maj. fly’s 
civil  government,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Queen’s  mod  Excellent 
Majedy,  or  for  the  ufe  of  any  of  the  branches  of  his  Majefly  s 
royal  family,  (hall  continue  to  be,  and  the  fame  are  hereby 
enafled  to  continue  to  be  of  full  force  and  ede£l  refpeclively, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Regency  by  this  a£l  eflablifhed  ; 
and  that  warrants  (h-dl  be  ifiued  by  the  Lord  High  Trealurer, 
or  Lords  Commiflioners  of  the  Treafury,  for  the  payment  of 
the  feveral  fums  therein  refpe£lively  contained,  which  war- 
rants the  faid  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  Lords  CommifTioners 
of  the  Treafury,  are  hereby  refpedfively  required  to  ifTue  at  the 
ufual  and  accuflomed  times,  and  in  the  uluai  and  accuflomed 
manner. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  the  Lord  High  Treafurer,  or  the  Lords  Commif- 
fioners  of  the  T reafury,  fhall  from  t:me  to  time  dire£l  fo 
much  of  the  monies  of  the  Civil  Lid  revenues  to  be  ifiued  at 
the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  as  fhall  be  fufheient  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  expences  incurred  in  each  quarter,  and  the  feve- 
ral departments  of  his  Majedy’s  houfhold,  in  the  fame  order, 
and  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  by  an  a£l  made  in  the  twen- 
ty- fecond  year  of  his  Majedy’s  reign,  intituled.  An  aft  for  en- 
abling bis  Majefy  to  dijeharge  the  debt  contra fted  upon  h:s  Civil 
Lijl  revenues^  and  for  preventing  the  fame  from  being  in  arrear 
for  the  future , by  regulating  the  mode  of  payments  out  of  the  faid 
revenues , and  by  fupprejfvig  or  regulating  certain  offices  therein 
mentioned , which  are  now  paid  cut  of  the  revenues  of  the  Civil 
Lijl\  provided  that  the  whole  amount  of  fuch  expences,  at  the 
en5  of  each  quarter,  fhall  not  exceed  by  more  than  three 
thoufand  pounds  the  amount  of  the  expences  of  the  faid  de- 
partments at  the  end  of  the  correfponding  quarter,  in  the  year 
pne  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  that  the 
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whole  of  the  expence  of  any  one  year,  from  the  fifth  day  of 
January  to  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  the  fucceeding  year, 
lhall  not  exceed  the  whole  expence  of  the  faid  departments  in 

the  year  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

. Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforefaid,  that  it  lhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  faid  Re- 
gent, in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefly,  to  make 
any  fuch  grant  or  grants  of,  or  charge  or  charges  upon,  the 
ievcral  and  repetitive  duties  and  revenues  which  are  payable  to 
his  Majefly  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  his 
Majefly  can  now  lawfully  make  of  fuch  duties  and  revenues; 
fave  and  except,  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  faid  Regent 
to  make  any  grant  or  grams  thereof,  or  charge  or  charges 
thereupon,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefly,  for 

any  longer  time  or  term  than  during  the  pleafure  of  his  Ma- 
jefty. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
fa:d,  1 hat  the  Lord  High  Treafurer,  or  Lords  Commiflioncrs 
o t ie  I reafury,  (lull  direft,  and  they  arc  hereby  required  an- 
nually to  direct,  on  or  before  the  27th  day  of  April,  the  fum  ' 
of  lixty  thoufand  pounds  to  be  ifl'ued  out  of  the  monies  of  the 
Civtl  Lift  revenue,  to  the  keeper  of  his  Majefly ’s  privy  purfe 
for  the  time  being;  and  that  the  faid  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s 
privy  purfe  fhall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorifed  and  di.edted, 
during  the  continuance  ot  the  regency  by  this  aft  eftabiifhed, 
to  lfiue  and  apply  the  fum  of  twelve  thoufand  pounds  in  the 
year,  in  fuch  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  payments,  to 
fuch  per.ons,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  he  has  ifl'ued  and  applied 
the  fame  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  his  Majefly,  and 
that  he  fhall  pay,  and  he  is  hereby  authorifed  and  direaed  to 
pay,  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds  at  the  expiration  of 
e«ch  and  every  quarter,  to  fuch  perfons  as  her  moft  Excellent 
Majefly  the  Queen  lhall,  by  an  inflrument  figned  and  fealed 
by  her  Majefly,  authorife  and  diretft  to  receive  the  fame,  tq 
be  by  her  Majefty’s  direction  applied  in  fuch  gifts,  charities, 
and  allowances,  as  her  Majefly  may  judge  tbe  fame  „,ould 
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have  been  applied  to  by  his  Majefty,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  aforefaid  fum  (hall  be  inverted  by  the  Laid  keeper  of  his 
Majefty’s  privy  purfe  in  fome  of  the  public  funds  or  govern- 
ment fecurities,  in  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s 
privy  purfe  for  the  time  being,  in  truft  for  his  Majefty  ; and 
that  the  net  furplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  and  county 
palatine  of  Lancafter  (hall  be  from  time  to  time  paid,  under 
the  order  of  the  chancellor  and  council  of  the  faid  duchy,  into 
the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s  privy  purfe,  whofe 
receipt  (hall  be  a fufficient  difcharge  for  the  fame,  and  (hall  by 
him  be  inverted  in  fome  of  the  public  funds  or  government  fe- 
curities, in  manner  aforefaid;  and  that  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  England  (hall  place  the  faid  feveral  fums 
on  an  account  to  be  raifed  in  the  books  of  the  faid  governor 
and  company,  intituled,  The  account  of  the  keeper  of  his  Majef- 
ty s privy  purfe  ; and  that  upon  the  death,  refignation,  or  re- 
moval of  the  prefent  and  every  other  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s 
privy  purfe,  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  all  and  every  the  faid 
{Jock  or  flocks,  and  fum  or  fums  of  money  arifing  from  the 
dividends  which  (hall  accrue  thereon,  final!  immediately  vert  in 
the  fucceflor  of  the  prefent  or  any  future  keeper  of  his  Majef- 
ty’s privy  purfe  refpectively  ; and  the  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s 
privy  purfe  for  the  time  being  is  hereby  required  to  lay  out 
and  invert  the  dividends,  fo  accruing  as  aforefaid,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  purchafe  of  other  flocks  and  fecurities  on  the 
like  account ; and  that  the  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s  privy  purfe 
for  the  time  being  (hall,  from  time  to  time,  execute  declara- 
tions of  truft  of  all  fuch  funds  and  fecurities,  declaring  that 
the  fame  are  held  in  truft  for  his  Majefty,  by  inftruments  to 
be  executed  under  his  hand  and  leal,  to  be  depofited  with  her 

Majefty. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforefaid,  that  the  faid  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s  privy 
purfe  (hall,  on  or  before  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  April  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  on  or  before  the  twen- 
ty-feventh day  of  April  in  every  fucceeding  year  during  the 
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continuance  of  this  adl,  take  an  oath  before  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  one  of  them,  in  the  form  following  ; 

„ I ^ 1,0  f’wear>  That,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  know- 

ledge, belief  or  information,  no  part  of  the  money  which 

“ has  beeo  i<Ided  t0  me  f°r  ‘he  fervice  of  his  Majefty’s  privy 
“ purfe,  by  virtue  of  an  aft,  intituled,  An  ail  to  provide  for 

“ the  ca'e  °fh,s  WW,  royal  perfon,  and  for  the  adminijhation 
of  the  royal  authority,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Male  He's 
“ illntfs,  between  the  day  of  and 

lbc  has  been  applied,  di- 

“ rea,>'  or  indireaiy,  for  the  benefit,  ufe,  or  behoof,  of  any 
“ member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or,  fo  far  as  I am  con- 
“ cerned>.  aPP'‘cable,  diredtly  or  indireftly,  to  the  purpofe  of 
“ fuppnrtmg  or  procuring  an  intereft  in  any  place  returning 
<c  members  to  parliament. 

$o  help  me  GOD.” 

Akd  whereas  it  is  neceflary  that  proper  provifion  fbould 
be  made  for  the  care  of  his  Majefly’s  royal  perfon,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  illnefs,  and  for  the  diredlion  and  government 
of  his  Majefty’s  houfehold,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cafe  at  prefent  appear  to  require;  be  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  the  care  of 
Ins  Majefty’s  royal  perfon,  during  the  continuance  of  his  faid 
illnefs,  and  the  difPofing,  ordering,  and  managing  of  all  matters 
and  things  relating  thereto,  and  alfo  the  dircaion  and  govern- 
ment of  his  Majefly’s  houfehold,  fliall  be,  and  the  fame  are 
hereby  veiled  in  the  Queen’s  moft  Excellent  Majefty  • and 
that  her  faid  Majefly  /hall  have  the  full  and  foie  power  and 
authority,  by  an  inftrument  in  writing,  figned  and  fealed  by 
her  Majefty,  to  nominate,  appoint,  or  remove,  the  Lord 
Steward  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  tbp  Lprd  Chamberlain  of 
bis  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  to  his  Ma, 
jelly,  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Robes,  and  Keeper  of  his  Ma- 
jefly’i;  Privy  Purfe,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Gentlemen 
and  Grooms  of  his  Majefty’s  Bedchamber,  and  the  feveral 
p Akers  in  the  refpeflive  departments  aforefaid,  whofe  appoint- 
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pient,  nomination,  or  removal  have  been  heretofore  made  by 
his  Majefty  ; and  that  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  her 
Majefty,  in  the  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  (hall  be  valid  and 
effe&ual,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  had  been 
made  or  done  by  his  Majefty  in  the  accuftomed  manner 
and  that  the  feveral  perfons  fo  appointed  (hall  be  entitled  to 
the  like  precedence,  privileges,  falaries,  wages,  profits,  and  all 
other  emoluments,  as  the  feveral  perfons  now  holding  and  en- 
joying the  faid  offices  are  refpectively  entitled  to. 

And  whereas  the  execution  of  the  weighty  and  arduous 
trufts  hereby  committed  to  the  Queen’s  moft  Excellent  Ma- 
jefty, in  refpeft  of  the  care  of  his  Majefty  s royal  perfon,  and 
of  the  difpofing,  ordering,  and  managing  of  all  matters  and 
things  relating  thereto,  may  require  the  aftiftance  of  a Council, 
with  whom  her  Adajefty  may  confult  and  advife  in  the  dif- 
^harge  of  the  fame;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforefaid,  That  in  order  to  aftift  and  advife  her  faid 
moft  Excellent  Majefty  in  the  feveral  matters  aforefaid,  there 
{ball  be,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  a 
Council,  confifting  of  John  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  William  Lord  Archbifhop  of  York, 
Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon ; the  Lord  Steward  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfe- 
hold  for  the  time  being  ; the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty  s 
Houfehold  for  the  time  being  ; the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  to  his 
Majefty  for  the  time  being  ; and  the  Firft  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  and  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  his  Majefty  for  the 
time  being  ; which  Council  (hall,  from  time  to  time,  meet  as 
her  Majefty  (hall  be  pleafed  to  direft  ; and  if  it  (hould  happen 
that  any  of  them  the  faid  Johq  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  William  Lord  Archbifhop  of 
York,  and  Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon,  {hould  depart  this  life,  then, 
$n3  in  fuch  cafe,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen’s  moft  Ex- 
cellent Majefty,  by  an  inftrument  in  writing,  (igned  and 
fealed  by  her  Majefty,  revokable  at  her  will  and  pleafure,  to 
nominate  and  appoint  fome  One  perfon,  being  cr  having  been 
a member  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy  Council,  to 
be  a member  of  the  faid  Council,  to  advife  and  aftift  her  Ma- 
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jefty  as  aforefaid,  in  the  room  and  place  of  each  and  every  of 
the  faid  Councillors  fo  departing  this  life ; which  nomination 
and  appointment  {hall  be  forthwith  certified  by  an  inftrument 
in  writing,  figned  and  fealed  by  her  Majefty,  to  the  Lords 

of  his  Majefty’s  mod  honourable  Privy  Council,  and  fliall 
be  entered  in  the  books  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  1 hat  each  and  every  fuch  Councillor  (hall,  within  the 
fpace  of  one  month  after  his  appointment  by  virtue  of  this  a6f, 
or  by  virtue  of  her  Majefty’s  nomination  and  appointment,  in 
manner  aforefaid,  take  the  following  oath  before  his  Ma- 
jefty’s moft  honourable  Privy  Council ; who  are  hereby  re- 
quired and  impowered  to  adminifter  the  fame,  and  to  enter 

the  fame  in  the  books  of  the  laid  Privy  Council  i 

» * 

T ^ ^cmn^’  Pr°mife  and  fwear,  That  I will  truly 
“ and  faithfully  counfel  and  advife  the  Queen’s  moft  Ex- 
cellent Majefty,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  judgement,  in 
ah  matters  touching  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  perfon, 
and  the  diipofing,  ordering,  and  managing  all  things  re- 
“ lating  thereto. 

f(  So  help  me  G O D.” 

And  ee  it  firther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, That  the  faid  Council,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
fhall  have  power  and  authority  at  all  times,  when  they  fhall 
judge  it  neceftary,  to  call  before  them,  and  to  examine  upon 
oath,  the  phyficians,  and  all  other  perfons  attendant  on  his 
Majefty  during  the  continuance  of  his  illnefs,  touching  the 
ffate  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  and  all  matters  relating  thereto; 
which  oath  any  member  of  the  faid  Council  is  hereby  autho- 
rized and  impowered  to  adminifter. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  a£  refaid. 
That  if  any  perfon,  being  a member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
fhall  accept  of  any  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown,  by  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  her  Majefty  the  Queen,  by 
virtue  of  this  a&,  or  by  the  faid  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  Majefty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Regency 

hereby 
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hereby  eftablifoed,  his  eleTion  {hall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  void,  and  a new  writ  {hall  ifTue  for  a new  ele&ion  in 
fuch  and  the  like  mann*  as  if  fuch  perfon  had  been  appointed 

to  fuch  office  by  his  Majefty. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  if  her  Majefty  the  Queen  {hall  depart  this  life  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  perfon  {Irall 
be  committed  to  her  Majefty,  according  to  the  provifions  of 
this  a£l,  the  faid  Regent  {hall  forthwith  order  and  direa  a 
proclamation,  under  the  G'eat  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
ifl'ued  and  publiihed,  declaring  the  fame,  and,  in  cale  the  Par- 
liament then  in  being  {hall  then  be  feparated  by  any  adjourn- 
ment or  prorogation,  direfling  that  the  faid  Parliament  {hall 
forthwith  meet  and  fit,  dr,  if  there  {hall  be  no  Parliament  in 
being,  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  direfling  that  the  members  of 
the  laft  preceding  Parliament  {hall  forthwith  meet  and  fit. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  faid  members,  fo  meeting 
and  fitting,  (hall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  Two  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  former 
Parliament  had  not  been  diffolved  ; but  that  they  (hall  not 
continue  to  fit  as  the  faid  Two  Houfes,  or  be  deemed  and  , 
taken  as  fuch,  for  any  longer  time  than  fix  months  after  the  , 
day  on  which  they  (hall  fo  meet,  and  that  they  (hall  befubjedt 

to  be  fooner  prorogued  or  diffolved. 

And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That,  until  due  provifion  (hall  in  fuch  cafe  have  been  made  by 
Parliament  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  perfon,,  all  and 
every  the  powers  and  aurhorities  in  and  by  this  adb  vefted  in 
her  Majefty,  touching  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  perfon, 
and  the  difpofing,  ordering,  and  managing  of  ail  matters  and 
things  relating  thereto,  (hall  be,  and  the  fame  are  hereby  vefted 
in  the  Council  in  and  by  this  a&  appointed  to  aftift  and  advife 
her  Majefty  in  the  execution  of  the  trufts  to  her  faid  Majefty 
committed  by  virtue  of  this  a£t:  Provided  neverthelefs,  that.in 
fuch  cafe  nothing  in  this  a&  contained  (hall  extend,  or  be  con- 
ftrued  to  extend,  to  impower  the  faid  Regent,  or  the  faid 

Council,  to  nominate,  appoint,  or  remove  any  of  the  feveral 

officers 
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ofncers  of  his  Majefiy’s  houfehold  herein  mentioned,  until  due 
provifion  fhall  have  been  made  by  Parliament  in  that  behalf. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  if  his  Royal  Highnefs  George  Auguflus  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  fhall  depart  this  life  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Regency  by  this  ad  eftablifhcd,  the  Lords  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy  Council  fhall  forthwith  caufe  a 
proclamation  to  be  ifl'ued  in  his  Majefiy’s  name,  under  the 
great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  declaring  the  fame,  and,  in  cafe 
the  Parliament  then  in  being  fhall  then  be  feparated  by  any 
adjournment  or  prorogation,  direbling  that  the  faid  Parliament 
fhall  forthwith  meet  and  fit,  or,  if  there  fhall  be  no  Parliament 
in  being,  then  and  in  fuch  cafe,  dircdling  that  the  members  of 
the  lad  preceding  Parliament  (hall  fqjthwith  meet  and  fit. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  faid  members  fo  meeting 
and  fitting  fhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  Two  Houfea  of 
Parliament,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  former  Par- 
liament had  not  been  difTohed  ; but  that  they  fhall  not  con- 
tinue to  fit  as  the  faid  Two  Houfes,  or  be  deemed  and  taken 
as  fuch,  for  any  longer  time  than  fix  months  after  the  day  on 
which  they  (hall  fo  meet. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  when  it  (hall  appear  to  her  Majefty  the  Queen,  and 
to  five  of  the  Council  appointed  by  this  a&  to  aftift  her  Majefty 
in  the  execution  of  the  truft  committed  to  her  Majefty  by  this 
a&,  that  his  Majefty  is  reftored  to  fuch  a Hate  of  health  as  to  be 
capable  of  refuming  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  authority, 
it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  her  faid  Majefty,  by  the  advice 
of  five  of  her  faid  Council,  to  notify  the  fame  by  an  inftrument 
under  her  Majefty ’s  hand,  and  figned  alfo  by  the  faid  five  of 
her  Majefty’s  faid  Council,  and  addrefled  to  the  Lord  Prefi- 
dent  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy  Council  for  the 
time  being,  or,  in  his  abfence,  to  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  ; and  the  faid  Lord  Prefident,  or  Secre- 
tary of  State,  (hall,  and  is  hereby  required,  on  the  receipt 
thereof,  to  communicate  the  fame  to  the  faid  Regent,  and  to 
fummon  forthwith  a Privy  Council  j and  the  members  of  his 
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Majefty’s  mo  ft  honourable  Privy  Council  are  hereby  required 
to  a tremble  in  confequence  of  fuch  fummons  ; and  the  faid 
Lord  Prefident,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  faid  Secretary  of  State, 
is  required,  in  the  prefence  of  any  fix  or  more  Privy  Coun- 
cillors fo  a trembled,  to  caufe  the  faid  inftrument  to  be  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  faid  Privy  Council,  and  immediately 
thereafter  to  fend  a copy  of  fuch  inftrument  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  likewife  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be 

printed  in  the  London  Gazette. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  faid  inftrument  under  the 
hand  of  her  Majefty,  and  of  five  of  her  fajd  Council,  (hall 
have  been  received  and  entered  as  aforefaid,  his  Majefty  fhall 
think  proper,  by  an  inftrument  under  his  fign  manual,  to  re- 
quire the  Lord  Prefident  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  honourable 
Privy  Council  for  the  time  being,  or,  in  his  abfence,  one  of  his 
Majefty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  fummon  a Council 
in  his  Majefty’s  prefence,  confifting  of  any  number  of  perlons, 
not  lefs  than  nine,  whom  his  Majefty  fhall  name,  not  being 
members  of  the  Council  appointed  by  this  a&  to  aftift  her  Ma- 
jefty, and  who  fhall  be,  or  fhall  have  been,  members  of  his 
Majefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy  Council,  the  (aid  Lord  Pre- 
fident, 01  Secretary  of  State,  fhall,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to 
fummon  fuch  perfons  accordingly,  and  as  well  the  (aid  Lord 
Prefident,  or  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  other  perfons  fo  lum- 
moned,  fhall,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  attend  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  by  his  Majefty,  and  fuch  perfons  fo 
aflembled  fhall  be,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  a Privy  Council  for 

the  purpofe  herein  after  mentioned. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, That  if  his  Majefty,  by  the  advice  of  fix  of  fuch  Privy 
Council  fo  aftembled,  fhall  fignify  his  royal  pleature  to  relume 
the  perfonal  exercife  of  his  royal  authority,  and  to  iftue  a pro- 
clamation declaring  the  fame,  fuch  proclamation  Hull  be  illued 
accordingly,  counteifigned  by  the  faid  fix  of  the  faid  Privy 
Council;  and  all  the  powers  and  authorities  given  by  this  a Jt 

fhall  from  thenceforth  ccafe  and  determine,  and  the  perfonal 
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cxercife  of  the  royal  authority  by  his  Majefty  lball  be  and  be 
deemed  to  be  refumed  by  his  Majefty,  and  fhail  be  exercifed 

his  Majefty,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  this  act  had 
never  been  made. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  1 hat  if  the  Parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  ifluino- 
fuch  proclamation  as  aforefaid  {hall  then  be  feparated  by  ad! 
journment  or  prorogation,  the  faid  Parliament  fhail  forthwith 
meet  and  fit,  and  if  there  (hall  be  no  Parliament  in  being  at 
the  time  of  bluing  fuch  proclamation  as  aforefaid,  then,  and  in 

fuch  cafe,  the  members  of  the  lafl  preceding  Parliament  (hail 
forthwith  meet  and  fit. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  faid  members  fo  meeting 
and  fitting,  fhail  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  Two  Houfes 
or  1 arliament,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  former  Par- 
liament had  never  been  diffolvcd  ; but  that  they  fhail  not  con- 
tinue to  fit  as  the  laid  Two  Houfes,  or  be  deemed  and  taken  as 
fuch,  for  any  longer  time  than  fix  months  after  the  day  on 
which  they  fhail  fo  meet,  and  that  they  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  be 
fooner  prorogued  or  diffolvcd. 

1 RO\  IDED  ALWAYS,  AND  BE  IT  ENACTED,  That  fo  much 
of  this  aa  as  provides  that  the  faid  Regent  fhail  not  have  power 
and  authority  to  grant,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majefly,  any  office  or  employment  whatever  in  reverfion,  or 
to  grant  for  any  longer  term  than  during  his  Majefty ’s  pleafure, 
any  cilice,  employment,  falary,  or  penfion  whatever,  may  be 
V2;ied  oi  repealed  by  any  aff  or  a6is  to  be  made  for  that  purpofe 
in  this  prefect  feflion  of  Parliament,  in  fo  far  only  as  relates 
to  the  granting  of  any  office,  employment,  falary,  or  penfion, 
to  any  perfon  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor 
ci  Great  Britain  ; or  to  any  perfon  retiring  on  account  of  age 
or  infirmity  from  the  office  of  Chief  Juftice  or  Juftice  of  the 
courts  of  King’s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  Chief  Baron  of 
Baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  at  Weflminfler. 

Provided  also  nevertheless,  and  be  it  enacted, 
That  the  faid  limitation  cf  the  power  of  the  faid  Recent,  with 
refpe&  to  the  granting,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
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Majefty,  any  rank,  title,  or  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  this  realm, 
(hall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  and  during  the  fpace  of  three 
years  from  the  commencement  of  this  a£l,  and  no  longer. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  this 
a£I,  and  the  feveral  powers  and  authorities  to  be  exercifed  by 
virtue  of  the  fame,  (hall  commence  and  take  effe£t  from  and 
after  the  eighteenth  day  of  February  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
drtd  and  eighty-nine. 
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DEBATES 

IN  THE 

IRISH  PARLIAMENT* 

ON  THE 

REGENCY. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  n,  1789. 

• / 

TH  E Attorney  General  began  by  defiring  the  Clerk  to 
read  the  Ad  of  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  Chap,  i, 
Sed.  I. 

For  as  much  as  this  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  annexed  and 
united  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  England,  and  by  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  this  kingdom  is  declared  to  bejuftly  and  right- 
fully depending  upon,  and  belonging  and  for  ever  united  to 
the  fame;  and  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  are,  by 
undoubted  right,  Kings  and  Queens  of  this  realm,  and  ought 
to  enjoy  the  ftyle,  title,  majefty,  power,  pre-efninence,  jurif- 
di&ion,  prerogative,  and  authority  of  Kings  and  Queens  of 
the  fame;  and  whereas  our  Sovereign  Liege  Lord  and  Lady, 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  fince  their  happy  acceflion 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  with  great  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,  and  the  extreme  hazard  of  his  Majefty ’$  royal  perfon, 
have  delivered  this  their  kingdom  from  the  miferies  and  cala- 
mities of  an  inteftine  war,  and  moft  horrid  rebellion  railed  up 
among  us  by  the  Irifh  Papifts,  and  inftigated,  abetted,  and 
fupported  by  the  power  of  the  French  King,  thereby  fecuring 
tis  from  the  danger  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  with  which 
we  were  threatened  in  a moft  imminent  manner,  and  have 
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moil  happily  reduced  this  their  kingdom  to  a {late  of  peace 
and  order  ; and  reftored  to  us  our  laws  and  liberties,  and  the 
free  a;id  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  : We,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  1 emporal,  and  Commons,  in  the  prefent  Par- 
liament affembled,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, do,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  with  all  poffible 
thankful nefs,  acknowledge  the  goodnefs  of  Almighty  God, 
in  railing  up  their  Majeflies  to  deliver  and  reign  over  us;  of 
whole  goodnefs,  wisdom,  and  courage,  we  have  already  found 
fuch  happy  and  bkfled  efFetfls.” 

Alter  the  above  had  been  read,  the  Attorney  General  pro- 
ceeded : — Sir,  [ requefl  of  Gentlemen  to.  recoiled!  we  are  not 
debating  whether  vve  are  to  lay  reftriilions  on  the  Prince  of 
IV  ales,  or  not  ? We  are  now  to  confider  whether  the  Addrefs 
moved  for,  is  an  inflrument  fufKcient  to  convey  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  regal  authority?  and  whether  it  be  fuch  an  Ad- 
drefs  as  we  ought  to  prefent  ? 

Before  I p oceed,  I muft  obferve  that  I am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  what  I {hall  fay  will  have  no  manner  of  efFeifl  on 
Gentlemen  who  form  the  Government  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  H oufe  ; for  let  them  propofe  whatever  Addrefs  they  may 
think  fit,  I am  fa’kfied  it  will  be  voted;  and  therefore  I would 
not  have  rifen  to  trouble  the  Committee  upon  this  fubjedl,  if  I 
did  not  confider  it  a duty  which  I owe  to  the  lawful  Sovereign 
of  this  realm,  and  to  the  illuflrious  Prince  to  whom  we  are 
about  to  commit  his  powers,  to  apprize  the  abettors  of  this 
Addrefs,'that  they  are  about  to  force  upon  us  a meafure  which, 
if  carried  into  efFeifl,  will  be  a d i reel  breach  of  the  common 
flatute  law  of  this  realm,  and  criminal  in  the  extreme. 

Gentlemen  who  fupport  this  Addrefs  talk  with  great  flip- 
pancy of  the  Conilitution,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
{litution.  There  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  to  talk  of  the  Corfli- 
tution  ; but  if  Gentlemen  who  have  talked  fo  loudly  on  this 
fubje£l  know  the  principles  of  the  Conflitution,  which  they 
profefs  fo  much  anxiety  to  preferve,  I could  wifh  they  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  flate  them,  and  to  (hew  that  this  Addrefs 
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can  be  reconciled  to  any  principle  of  our  Law  and  Confti- 
tution.  Before  I lhall  prefume  to  argue  upon  this  fubjcft,  I 
will  ftate  what  I confider  to  be  the  principles  of  the  Confti- 
tution  of  Ireland  ; if  I miflake  them,  I prefume  I (hall  be 
corrected.  I confider  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  as  perfectly’ 
independent  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  the  Crown 
of  Ireland  as  infeparably  annexed  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
Crown  of  England.  The  independence  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  is  her  freedom;  the  dependence  of  the  Crown  of  Ire- 
land is  her  fecurity  for  that  freedom  ; and  Gentlemen  who  talk 
fo  loudly  on  this  night  of  their  independence,  will  pleafe  to  re- 
coiled! that  the  independence  of  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is  repa- 
ration from  Britain.  That  if  we  are  to  remain  connected 
with  Great  Britain,  that  connexion  can  exifl  only  by  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Irifh  Crown  upon  the  Crown  oi  England,  or 
by  the  union  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  with  the  Parliament 
of  England.  That  if  we  are  to  difunite  the  Imperial  Crowns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  are  driven  to  the  choice  of 
feparation  from  Great  Britain  altogether,  or  of  a union  with 
their  Parliament.  And  God  forbid  that  I (hould  live  to  fee  this 
country  driven  to  the  fatal  alternative.  If  I fhould,  I do  not 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  I (hall  not  hefitate  to  embrace  an 
union  with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Diitam. 

In  the  year  1782,  when  his  Majefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  fend  a meflage  to  the  Commons  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  to  know  what  were  the  caufes  of  the  difeontents  of 
his  people  of  Ireland  ; they  were  dated  to  be,  “ the  claims 
of  the  Britifli  Parliament  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  country — a 
perpetual  Mutiny  Bill— and  the  power  exercifed  by  the  Irifli 
Privy  Council,  of  altering  and  (lopping  heads  of  bills  which 
had  pafled  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  The  firft  of  thefe 
grievances  has  been  done  away  by  a folemn  dereliction  of  the 
claim  by  the  Britifli  Payment.  That  which  refpedfed  the 
paffingof  Bills  was  to  be  redreffed  by  an  Ad  of  the  Legiflature 
of  Ireland.  And  for  this  purpofe  you  have  pafled  a law,  enact- 
ing that  all  Bills  which  pafs  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
(ball  be  certified  without  alteration  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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and  Council  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  to  his  Majdlv; 
and  that  the  fame,  when  returned  without  alteration,  addition, 
or  diminution,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England , and  none  other, 
Ihall  pafs  into  laws  in  the  Parliament  of  this  Kingdom.  By 
this  ad  you  have  wifely  made  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng'and  effen- 
tially  and  indifputably  neceflary  to  the  paffing  laws  in  Ireland  i 
v you  cannot  pafs  any  Bill  into  a law  in  this  country,  without 
certifying  it  intoEngland,  and  having  it  returned  to  you  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  infomuch  that  if  his  Majefty  fhould 
come  into  Ireland,  and  hold  a Parliament  here  in  perfon,  he 
could  not  pafs  a Bill  without  firft  certifying  it  to  his  Regent  of 
England,  who  muff  return  it  to  his  Majefty  under  his  Great 
Seal  of  England,  before  he  could  give  his  royal  affent  to  it  in 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  And  I repeat  that  there  is  great 
wifdom  in  this  ftatute  ; it  operates  as  a Prong  bond  of  union 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  I truft  it  will  con- 
tinue fo  to  operate  to  the  end  of  time.  It  has  been  roundly 
aflerted,  that  his  Majefty,  under  this  ftatute,  affixes  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  to  our  Bills,  as  King  of  Ireland  j and  in  proof 
of  this  adertion,  the  perfonal  merits  of  the  Gentleman  who 
framed  the  are  quoted  : certainly  that  Gentleman  is  a very 
able  lawyer,  and  as  honed  a man  as  lives  ; and  I am  firmly  per- 
vaded, that  his  iirentions  were,  that  this  Aft  fhould  have  the 
full  tffedl  which  I aferibe  to  it.  But  it  is  rank  nonftnfe  to  fay, 
that  the  King  of  England  affixes  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to 
any  inftrument,  as  King  of  Ireland.  The  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land is  the  organ  by  which  the  King  of  England  fpeaks  j the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland  is  the  organ  by  which  the  Kino;  of  Ire- 
land fpeaks  : and  therefore,  by  your  own  law,  his  Majefty  le- 
giflates  for  Ireland,  as  head  of  the  empire.  And  from  the  mo- 
ment that  a Regent  is  appointed  for  Great  Britain,  the  Jegif- 
lative  capacity  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  full  and  com- 
plete. As  well  might  you  fay,  that  as  King  of  Ireland  he  af- 
fixes the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  treaties  cf  peace,  alliance,  or 
commerce,  which  include  Ireland.  I have  dated,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  could  not,  urere  he  here  in  perfon,  pafs  an  A&  without 
firft  having  the  Great  Seal  of  England  affixed  thereto.  Let  me 
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now  fora  moment  fuppofe,  that  we,  in  the  dignity  of  our  inde- 
pendence, appoint  a Regent  for  Ireland,  being  a different  perfon 
from  the  Regent  of  England  j a cafe  not  utterly  impcffiolc,  if 
the  Gentlemen  infill  on  our  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
before  it  fhall  be  known  whether  he  will  accept  the  Regency 
of  England  ; and  fuppofe  we  fhould  go  farther,  and  defire  him 
to  give  the  royal  afient  to  Bills,  he  would  fay.  My  good  people 
of  Ireland,  you  have  by  your  own  law  made  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  abfolutely  and  efl'entially  neceflary  to  be  affixed  to 
your  Bills,  before  they  can  pafs  into  laws  in  Ireland  ; that  Seal 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  England,  who  is  a flurdy 
fellow;  he  is  an  officer  under  the  Regent  of  England;  1 have  no 
manner  of  authority  over  him  ; he  will  not  lend  me  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  to  affix  to  your  Bills ; and  fo,  my  very  good 
people  of  Ireland,  you  had  better  apply  to  the  Regent  of  Eng- 
land, and  requeft  that  he  will  order  the  Chancellor  ct  England 
to  affix  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  your  Bills ; otherwife,  my 
very  good  penp’e  of  Ireland,  they  cannot  pafs  into  laws;  I 
have  no  legiflattve  authority  whatever  as  your  Regent. 

We  are  told  in  a very  learned  and  elaborate  fpeech,  that  the 
penalty  of  premunire  is  annexed  to  the  crime  ot  both,  or  either  of 
the  two  Houfes,  atiempting  to  legiflate  without  the  confent  of 
the  King ; and  the  remedy  propofed  by  the  learned  author  of 
the  fpeech,  is,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  fla  ute,  by  appointing 
a Regent  of  our  own  by  Addrefs.  I pafs  by  this  fagacious  expe- 
dient for  avoiding  the  penalties  of  the  ftatute.  However,  I 
fhall  thank  the  fupporters  of  this  Addrefs,  if  they  will  point  out 
to  me,  in  what  book  of  authority  they  have  difeovered,  that  the 
office  of  a Regent  of  England  or  Ireland  is  recognifed  by  the 
common  law,  or  that  they  have  difeovered  the  powers  annexed 
to  fuel)  an  office  by  the  common  law.  The  faift  is,  tnat  in  no 
two  inftances  in  which  the  Royal  powers  have  been  delegated, 
have  they  been  granted  in  the  fame  extent.  And  there  is  not 
an  inftance  in  the  annals  of  England,  in  which  full  Royal  powers 
have  been  affirmed  by  a perfon  who  did  not  claim  the  crown  in 
pofieffion,  except  by  the  murderous  ufurper  Richard,  -cir.d  by 
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the  fettled  law  of  this  land,  if  you  look  for  the  powers  which 
are  to  be  cxerciled  by  a Regent,  or  a guardian  of  the  realm,  you 
niu  i look  to  the  inflrumenc  by  which  his  powers  arc  created  ; 
and,  by  the  lettLd  law  of  this  land,  thefe  powers  can  be  created 
only  by  ftatute,  or  by  commiffiorr,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 

England.  What  then  are  we  about  to  do  on  this  night  ? 

Without  a tittle  of  evidence  upon  which  a Houfe  of  Parliament 
can  proceed— without  examination,  enquiry,  or  deliberation 
—without  any  communication  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain— we  are  about  to  addrels  the  HeirApparent  of  the 
Crown  oi  Great  Britain,  of  his  own  authority,  or,  if  you  will 
of  our  authority,  to  afTume  the  powers  of  government,  which’ 
at  this  hour,  are  lawfully  and  rightfully  veiled  in  his  King,  and’ 
in  our  King.  And  if  this  Addrefs  fhall  ever  find  its  way  to  the 
. Prince  of  Wales,  it  will  ftartle  the  bolded  adventurer  in  Eng- 
land : and  when  a moment  of  refleflion  fhall  come,  this  will 
ftartle  every  loyal  fubjed  of  Ireland. 

Let  me  remind  Gentlemen  of  the  language  which  they  held 
at  the  period  when  England  complied  with  every  thing  which 
we  defired  <c  Common  fortune/’  “ perpetual  connedion,” 

“ we  will  rife  and  fall  with  England,”  “ no  conftitutional 
queftion  can  hereafter  arife  between  the  two  countries,”  What 
is  the  language  nowon  a great  queftion  of  imperial  policy  ? 
We  will  not  wait  for  the  decifion  of  England.  If  Vve  wait 
for  her  decifion,  we  give  up  our  independence.  We  will  not  < 
even  condefcend  to  receive  authentic  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  fo  far  as  they  have  gone. 

If  we  receive  this  information  we  give  up  our  dignity.  What 
was  the  argument  which  forced  the  memorable  fourth  propo- 
fition  upon  us,  in  1785?  Ireland  is  an  independent  country  ; 
if  we  open  our  ports  10  her  without  limitation,  if  we  Ihare  our 
commerce  with  her,  what  fecurity  have  we,  that  file  will  fol- 
low us  in  regulations  of  imperial  policy  ? If  this  treaty  be  con- 
cluded without  fuch  fecurity,  and  Ireland  fhall  think  fit  to 
adopt  regulations  for  her  trade  and  navigation  different  from 
ours,  it  mull  bring  on  a war  with  Ireland,  or  an  union  5 and 
there  was  great  force  in  the  argument.  And  we  are  about  to 
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prove,  that  the  Gentleman  who  ufed  it,  was  pcrfe<%  well 
acquainted  with  the  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen.  For  cer- 
tainly, Sir,  if  it  is  to  be  a point  of  dignity  and  independence 
with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  take  the  lead  in  quefiions  of 
empire,  and  to  differ  with  Great  Britain,  to  (hew  our  dignity 
and  independence,  it  mult  bring  on  an  union  with  England, 
or  a war ; and  if  this  precipitate  meafurc  is  abetted  py  men  of 
authority  in  England,  it  is  abetted  with  a view  to  bring  about 
an  union  with  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  certainly  it  is 
the  ftrongeft  foundation  which  can  be  made  for  fuch  a mea- 
fure.  If  all  the  (luices  of  corruption  were  opened  upon  the 
two  Houles  of  Parliament,  fuch  a meafurc  could  never^  he 
forced  upon  this  country,  unlefs  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land fee  that  the  government  of  this  country  becomes  imprac- 
ticable in  its  prelent  form,  and  that  they  muff  fubmit  to  an 
union,  or  fee  this  wretched  ifland  become  a Hake  lor  England 
and  France  to  fight  for. 

The  Secretary  of  State  faid,  that  he  lamented  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  differing  from  thofe  gentlemen,  with  whom  he 
commonly  atfed,  as  to  the  mode  fuggefted  by  them,  of  ap- 
pointing a Ps.egent ; he  thought  it  fhould  be  done  by  an  Addrefs, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  done  by  an  Ad  of  Parliament,  though 
he  agreed  that  an  A&  of  Parliament  might  be  proper  to  give 
the  forms  of  law  to  the  appointment  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament; but  this  was  proper  only  becaufe  judges  looked  into 
the  ftatute- book,  and  not  into  the  journals  of  Parliament,  for 
their  direction  in  expounding  the  law  \ but  he  affirmed,  that 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  whether  aflembled  in  Par- 
liament or  in  Convention,  are  fully  competent  to  fupply  every 
deficiency  in  the  fupreme  executive,  from  whatever  caufe  fuch 
deficiency  may  arife  ; they  had  this  power,  becaufe  they  re- 
prefented  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm,  and,  he  faid,  thofe 
principles  appeared  from  the  authority  of  Sir.  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  beft  conftitutional  work.,  publifhed  at  the  defirc  of  the 
Long  Parliament ; but  thefe  great  principles  were  eftablifhed 
beyond  controverfy,  by  the  great  precedent  of  the  Revolution  ; 
in  that  inftance,  the  two  Houfes  fupplied  the  defeat  in  the  exe* 
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eutivc,  by  veiling  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  full  powers 

° ' e rown  ’ t,lls  was  d°ne  without  condition  or  reftri£lion  • 
‘ 7 cnumerated  their  grievances,  but  they  thought  it  neceffary 
to  fupply  the  deficiency  in  the  executive  power,  before  they 
rcdrefled  them  ; the  vacancy  of  the  Throne  did  not  affea  the 
queftton  of  the  power  of  the  two  Houfes,  fo  far  as  it  related  to 
toe  fupply  of  the  deficiency  in  the  executive;  the  Lords,  who 
at  firll  voted  that  the  1 hrone  was  not  vacant,  agreed  as  to  the 
power  of  the  two  Houfes ; and  the  diftinftion  attempted  as  to 
the  vacancy  of  the  Throne,  applied  nominally  to  the  regency, 
but  really  to  the  fucceffion.  He  affirmed,  that  the  two  Houle, 
aded  in  this  relped  in  their  reprefentative  and  not  in  their  le- 
g.flative  capacity  : it  was  clear  what  the  two  Houfes  could  do, 
and  what  they  could  not  do;  they  may  fupply  a deficiency  in 
the  third  eftate  ; but  when  they  have  done  this,  they  areWff 
cfflcus  ; their  power  extends  no  farther  ; they  cannot  proftrate 
though  they  may  rebuild ; they  may  fupply  the  main  faring! 
but  they  cannot  make  a new  machine  ; they  may  fupply  a de°-  . 
fed  in  the  excrcife  of  royal  power,  but  they  cannot  change  the 
conltitution  : he  compared  it  to  grants  from  the  Crown,  where 
if  the  King  annexed  a condition  or  reftridtion,  reftrifling  the 
legal  powers  of  the  office,  the  grant  was  good  and  the  condi- 
tion void  ; it  was,  he  faid,  like  the  execution  of  powers  by  in 
div.duals,  who  could  do  the  aft  which  they  were  empowered  to 
do;  but  if  they  annexed  a condition,  to  which  the  power  did  not 
extend,  tne  condition  was  in  itfelf  a nullity.  No  precedent 
exilled,  he  faid,  of  fupplying  a deficiency  in  the  third  eftate 
by  the  legidature  ; in  the  precedents  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  the  Iegiflatiire  was  full,  and  being  fo,  proceeded  to 
reftnctions ; and  the  legidature  was  full,  not  by  fidtion,  for  he 
con  fide  red  the  adls  of  the  Privy  Council  in  directing,  and  of 
Chancellors  jn  id'uing  writs,  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  appointment  of  a Commiffioner  to  meet  that  Parliament, 
as  very  different  from  the  condua  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament creating  by  their  authority  a fiaitious  third  eftate; 
becaufe,  in  the  former  inftance,  the  perfons  direaiog  the  Great 
Seal  to  be  ufed,  and  the  officer  ufing  it,  are  refponfible  to  the 
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two  Houfes  of  Parliament  for  any  abufe  of  their  official  pow- 
ers ; but  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  if  they  exceed  their 
conftitutional  powers,  are  under  no  check  or  controul.  T he 
Chancellor,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  in  the  year  1754’  ^<tcd  honeftly  and  boldly 9 in  affixing 
the  Great  Seal  to  Letters  Patent,  appointing  Commiffipners  to 
meet  the  Parliament ; but  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
fhould  appoint  a Commiffioner  to  meet  themfdves,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a fiction,  hot  warranted  by  precedent  or  by  rea- 
fon  ; but  in  this  kingdom,  a Regent  could  not  be  appointed  by 
Ad  of  Parliament. — To  every  Bill  in  this  kingdom,  befides 
the  aflent  of  the  two  Houfes,  three  things  were  neceffiary  : the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  which 
muft  be  affixed  to  every  Bill  before  it  can  pafs  into  a law;  but 
a third  requifite  was  indifpenfable,  namely,  a Commiffion  for 
giving  the  Royal  Aflent ; fuch  a Commiffion  was  annexed  to 
every  Bill,  and  it  could  only  be  granted  to  the  Regent  of  Ire- 
land ; and  therefore  no  law  could  pafs  in  this  kingdom  till  a 
Regent  fhould  be  firft  appointed. 

Would  any  man  fay,  that  the  Regent  of  England  could,  as 
fuch,  give  the  Royal  Aflent  to  an  Irifli  Bill ; or  that  if  he  had 
not  the  power  of  doing  it  by  himfelf,  he  could  grant  a Com- 
miffion  to  any  other  perfon  to  do  it  ? He  further  obferved,  that 
reforting  to  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  which  muft  be  done, 
if  the  mode  of  originating  this  meafure  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  practicable,  was  a meafure  unneceflary  in  itfelf,  and 
for  the  moft  obvious  reafons  highly  inexpedient.  If  they  could 
not  appoint  a Regent  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  directly,  they 
ought  not  to  do  it  fictitioufly ; a mode  of  proceeding  which 
Houfes  of  Parliament  had  never  heretofore  adopted:  but  it 
could  not  be  done  by  any  fition  in  this  country,  for  though 
we  took  upon  ourfelves  to  direct  the  functions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  we  could  not  direct  thofe  of  England  ; and 
* 

jf  we  could,  whatever  was  done  by  the  order,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  two  Houfes,  muft  be  confidered  as  done  by  the 
two  Houfes  themfelves,  and  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
vote  of  the  two  Houfes  in  a different  form  : but  even  if  they 
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had  the  power  of  fupplying  the  fuprcme  executive  by  an  ACfc 
of  Parliament,  which  they  certainly  had  not,  yet  they  ought  to 
prefer  the  mode  of  Addrefs,  as  being  the  muff  immediate.  The 
nectffity  was  urgent  ; protection  was  the  fource  of  allegiance  ; 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a 
Monarch,  or  of  a perfon  empowered  to  exercife  all  the  Royal 
functions,  and  that  conffitutional  protection  they  had  not  at 
prefent  : for  a delegated  Government,  not  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Monarch,  was  not  the  Conftitution  of  this 
kingdom.  Thole  who  reforted  to  an  ACt  of  Parliament,  hud 
in  view  the  reftri&ions  more  than  the  appointment  of  a 
Regent;  and  therefore  they  leg-dated  well,  convinced  that 
nothing  but  the  legiflature  could  lellriCt.  He  faid,  the  country 
had  a right  to  expeCt  that  thofe  who  had  been  many  years  con- 
verlant  in  the  law  and  in  the  ufages  of  Parliament,  fhould  de- 
liver their  fentimerits  upon  a fubjeCl  of  fo  much  importance 
and  novelty  ; and  declared  that  he  never  gave  an  opinion 
from  clearer  conviCIion  than  in  agreeing  with  the  motion  for 
an  Addrefs  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Piince  of  Wales,  re- 
queuing him  to  a Hume  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  functions, 
as  the  only  conftitutional  and  practicable  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney  Genera!,  he  affirmed,  that  the  ACls 
annexing  the  Crown  of  Ireland  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
did  not  apply  to  the  prefent  queltion,  unlef9  it  was  affirmed, 
that  the  Regency  of  Ireland  was  infeparably  annexed  to  the 
Regency  of  England,  which  no  man  would  venture  to  affirm. 
The  Great  Seal  of  England  made  no  difference  ip  the  queftion, 
whether  it  fhould  be  affixed  by  the  Regent  of  England  in  that 
capacity,  or  as  Regent  of  Ireland  ; for  a Hill  farther  a Cl  re- 
mained to  be  done,  namely,  the  grant  of  a commiffion  to  give 
the  Royal  A flint.  He  was  furprifed  to  hear  it  afferted,  that 
this  Commiffion  was  a work  of  fupererogation  ; he  affirmed, 
without  fuch  a Commiffion  the  Bill  could  never  pafs  into  a 
law,  and  infifled,  that  to  maintain  the  opinion  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  he  muff  eflablifh  one  of  thefe  proportions: 
either  that  the  Regent  of  England  could  grant  a Commiffion  for 

giving  the  Royal  Aflentto  Bills  in  Ireland  ; or,  that  the  Royal 
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Afient  to  Bills  in  Ireland  v/as  unneceflary,  or  that  it  was  not 
lieceflary  to  give  ir  in  Parliament.  He  affirmed,  that  the  Act 
of  1782  made  no  alteration  as  to  the  manner  of  palling  laws  ; 
the  Great  Seals  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  a^  unneceflary  be- 
fore as  alter  pa  (ling  that  Aft;  its  objedt  was  the  prevention 
of  alteration  by  the  Privy  Council  of  either  kingdom,  and 
therefore  it  enadts,  that  the  Bills  pa  (Ted  by  the  two  Houfes 
fhould  be  certified  under  the  Great  Seal  of  this  kingdom, 
without  alteration,  and  fhould  be  returned  from  England  in 
the  like  manner,  and  that  fuch  Bills,  and  no  others,  fhould 
pafs  in  Parliament  here  ; that  this  Adt  does  in  no  fort  inter- 
fere with  the  Royal  Afient,  but  fuppofes  that  it  is  to  be  given, 
as  heretofore,  by  the  words,  “ paffed  in  Parliament;”  and  he 
prefumed  it  would  not  be  contended,  either  that  fuch  an  in- 
difpenfable  requifite  as  the  Royal  Afient  to  a law  fhould  be 
taken  away  without  an  exprefs  Act  of  Parliament  for  that 
purpofe,  which  would  be  a law  fubverfive  of  the  Confiitution; 
or,  that  the  affixing  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  in  the  Privy 
Council  of  Great  Britain,  to  an  Irifh  Bill,  was  giving  the 
Royal  Afient  to  fuch  a Bill,  which  afient  can  only  be  given 
in  full  Parliament. 

He  then  adverted  to  fomething  that  had  fallen  in  debate 
from  other  Gentlemen,  of  favours  received  from  the  Crown,  of 
deferting  the  King  in  his  infirmities,  and  of  the  punifhment 
that  would  await  fuch  tranfgreffion  on  the  recovery  of  the 
Sovereign.  This  kingdom,  he  faid,  was  not  fo  circumfhnced 
as  to  attend  to  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Perfon  in  his 
prefent  unhappy  ftate.  No  man  would,  or  ought  to  have  gone 
further  than  he  himfelf  in  the  performance  of  this  duty; 
but  the  only  attention  in  the  power  of  that  Houle  to  (hew  to 
the  infirmity  of  their  Sovereign,  was  to  fupply  the  deficiency 
in  the  fupreme  executive,  by  requeuing  the  Heir  Apparent  to 
exercife  the  Royal  fundtions  during  his  Majefiy’s  illnefs.  He 
had  the  mod  entire  conviction,  that  on  his  Jvflajefty’s  recovery, 
he  would  exprefs  his  Royal  approbation,  that  this  was  done 
immediately,  without  impofing  any  difgraceful  reftridtions  on 
his  Heir  Apparent:  and  he  had  this  convidtion  on  two 
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grounds ; becaufe  his  Majefty  had  been  always  pleafcd  with 
that  conduct  in  his  principal  fervants,  that  tended  moft  effec- 
tually  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  people;  and  becaufe 
that  Great  Perfonage  who  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  beft  ac- 
quainted with  his  Majefty’s  fentiments,  has  been  pleafed  to 
mention,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  public  prints,  that  fuch 
would  be  found  to  be  the  difpofition  of  our  Sovereign  ; but 
if  his  Majefty’s  Minifters  Ibould,  on  the  reftoration  of  his 
health,  advife  his  Majefty  to  give  any  marks  of  his  royal  dif- 
pleafure  to  fuch  of  his  fervants,  as  on  a great  national  and 
conftitutional  fubjedl  followed  the  convi&ion  of  their  judg- 
ments, he  wou’d  patiently  abide  it,  and  would  never  wifh  to 
ferve  with  fuch  Minifters.  He  reminded  the  Houfe  that  he 
had  frequently,  on  great  commercial  and  conftitutional  quef- 
tions,  differed  from  his  Majefty’s  Minifters,  and  would  be 
ever  ready  to  do  fo,  and  tojftake  whatever  he  or  his  family  pof- 
fefted  under  the  Crown,  in  following  the  decided  dictates  of 
his  judgment.  He  acknowledged,  with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of 
gratitude,  the  great  favours  which  he  had  received  from  his 
Majefty,  whom  he  had  had  the  honour  of  ferving  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  was  now  one  of  his  oldeft  fervants  in  the 
Hate  or  law  ; that  he  had  ferved  his  Sovereign  with  diligence 
and  fidelity,  and  thought  that  the  beft  return  to  be  made  for 
Royal  favours  was,  an  honeft  performance  of  the  important 
and  arduous  trufis  repofed  in  him  by  his  Sovereign,  and  a 
perfeverance  in  fupporting  the  dignity  and  ftrength  of  his 
Majefty’s  Government,  and  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
his  people.  In  refpedf  to  perfonal  attacks,  which  he  was  in- 
formed had  been  made  in  his  abfence  by  a Gentleman  not 
known  to  him,  he  would  only  fay,  that  if  that  Gentleman 
thought  it  of  any  advantage  to  him,  or  his  argument,  he  had 
not  the  leaft  obje&ion  to  his  taking  that  liberty  ; but  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  or  his  argument,  to 
take  the  fame  liberty  with  that  Gentleman  ; but  as  a revenue 
office  which  he  held  had  been  mentioned,  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  explain  that  matter  to  the  Houfe.  He  faid,  he  was 
a purchafer  of  that  grant  from  the  Crown,  he  did  not  mean 
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f0r  monev,  and  had  rsfufed  to  accept  of  the  grant,  unlefs  the 
confederation  for  it,  which  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  grant, 
was  recited  in  the  Letters  Patent,  which  has  been  accordingly 
done  ; and  if  it  fhould  ever  be  neceflary  to  lay  down  any  rule 
for  leflening  the  national  expences,  to  which  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  grant  may  not  be  thought  to  furnifh  a juif  ex- 
ception, he  fhould  be  found  ready  to  fupport  fuch  meafures, 

Without  regard  to  any  intereft  of  his  own. 

The  Attorney  General  denied,  that  denunciations  of  vengeance 

were  held  out  by  Adminiftration. 

Mr.  Curran  faid,  if  he  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  the 

Gentleman  as  a prophet,  than  as  a lawyer,  he  fhould  not 
notice  his  new  dextrine  j for  before  he  broached  it,  he  de- 
clared it  would  pafs  for  nothing  in  the  Houfe.  It  was  a grofs 
blafphemy  againft  the  Conflitution,  and  fhould  not  be  fuftered 
to  efcape  under  the  (belter  of  its  infignificance  * he  had,  how- 
ever, little  hope  of  reforming  the  bad  ienfe  which  conceives 

folly. 

The  competence  of  Parliament  to  addrefs  had  been  denied  ; 
he,  as  a lawyer,  would  afleit,  that,  as  the  Reprefer.tatives  of 
the  People,  they  were  not  only  competent,  but  were  called 
upon  by  the  voice  of  the  Conflitution,  in  the  King’s  incapacity, 
to  provide  for  the  Executive  Government  by  addr effing  the 

Prince. 

But  as  to  the  new  doclrine  (fays  he),  is  it  in  Ireland  is  it 
in  this  Houfe  I have  lived  to  hear  fuch  abominable  principles 
advanced,  and  from  a profeffional  man  ? By  a monftrous 
confufion  of  ideas,  he  mifconceives,  that  that  fign  which  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  make  Ads  of  Parliament  laws,  makes  laws  itfelf 
without  the  aflent  of  the  third  Eftate.  I would  rather  leave 
the  Gentleman’s  ideas  to  be,  like  his  houfehold  gods,  the 
companions  of  his  fears,  than  reply  to  him,  were  it  not  on  fo 
great  an  occafion. 

What!  did  you,  by  the  Act  which  took  away  the  power  of 
a'tering  your  bills  in  England,  reduce  yourfelves  to  the  de- 
graded fituatiori  of  a perpetual  Convention,  without  any  third 

eftate,  to  be  dictated  toby  a Britifh  King  ? No  5 and  the  man 

that 
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that  fays  fov  utters  a defperate  kind  of  blafphemy  again!!  the 

Constitution— like  the  finner  againtt  religion,  who  fays  in  hia 
heart,  “ there  is  no  God  !” 

Becaufe  Attorney  General , he  thought  it  right  to  argue  the 
queftion  like  an  attorney  particularly,  with  evafion  and  per- 
verfion  ; like  a thing  wrapped  in  the  cloak  of  law,  which  faw 
nothing,  but  hunted  through  the  maze  of  ftatutes,  and  nofed  out 
points,  he  took  no  vantage  ground  of  the  Conftitution.  it  is 
only  in  a bit  of  wax  that  he  can  difeover  the  third  eliate  of  this 
realm  ! — Again!!  the  reft.iaions,  Mr.  Curran  urged  this  ar»u- 
ment:  It  is  a maxim  of  the  Conftitution,  that  the  power  ofthe  third 
eftate  could  never  be  diminilhed  without  its  confent;  the  execu- 
tive branch  wa^  not  now  in  a capacity  to  aflent;  bow  then  could 
it  be  dimmtfhed  ? As  to  the  power  of  the  Englifh  Regent  fuper- 
feding  the  I rifh,  he  faid,  he  heard  if,  as  he  might  fay,  in  fober 
fadnefs  ; when  fentiments  of  luch  a peftiferous  nature  were  ex- 
haled from  the  mouth  of  a law  authority,  they  were  an  afper- 
fion  on  the  independence  of  the  country — fubverfive  of  the  Con- 
ftituiion,  and  only  exempt  from  dangerous  conclufions  by  their 
abfurdity. 

Mr.  Bujke  contended  that  the  Gentlemen  who  preferred  a 
Bill  to  an  Addrels,  had  furnilhed  decifive  arguments  againft 
themfelves.  If  they  imagined  that  in  following  the  example 
cf  the  Britifh  Parliament,  they  a£Ied  on  the  fame  principles 
with  that  Parliament,  they  were  grofsly  miftaken.  In  Eng- 
land, no  man  pretended  that  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a law 
without  the  Royal  volition,  was  a legal  a<5L  It  was  an  a<5t 
of  high  piefurrption,  juftified  by  (as  they  argued)  and  fan&ion- 
ed  by  the  authority  of  the  Commons,  who  alone  could  im- 
peach the  Chancellor  for  doing  that  a£I ; and  by  the  Lords, 
who  alone  could  try  him  on  fuch  impeachment.  But  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  contended,  that  to  pafs  a law  without  the  volition 
of  the  Irifn  King  was  perfedPy  legal.  We  were  to  have  no 
Bill  of  indemnity  ; the  Conftitution  was  to  be  defended  by  no 
eonfeflion  that  the  a<R  was  illegal  ; it  was  to  be  juftified,  not  by 
the  neceftity  of  the  cafe,  but  by  the  law  and  conftitution  of 
Ireland.  What  was  this,  but  to  fay  that  Ireland  was  not  a 
monarchy,  to  contradid  the  very  law  that  had  been  read  at  the 
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table  which  declared  that  William  and  Mary,  and  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  (hould  be  Kings  of  Ireland,  and  have  all  the  powers  and 
-prerogatives  of  Kings?  What  was  it,  but  to  deny  the  Aft  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  which  declared,  that  he  and  h.s  fuccelTors 
(hould  be  Kings  of  Ireland,  and  enjoy  a'l  the  r.ghts  and  prero- 
gatives to  a Crown  Imperial  belonging  ? Would  any  man  deny, 
that  to  give  his  affent  to  a law,  as  King  of  Ireland,  was  a rig  t 
belonging  to  an  Imperial  Crown  ? The  confent  of  the  King 
of  England,  certified  under  his  Great  Sea',  was  made  necefiary 
by  ftatute  ; but  the  confent  of  the  King  of  Ireland  never  had 
been  declared  to  be  fuperfluous.  Mr.  Bufhe  then  entered  into 
fome  of  rhe  laws.  By  the  law  of  Philip  and  Mary,  after  a i 
had  been  certified  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  it  might  be 
pafled,  if  agreed  to  by  the  three  eftates  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  Thefe  were  the  words  of  the  ftatute,  and  they  did 
not  leave  a douhr,  but  that  the  aftent  of  the  King,  as  well  as  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  was  necefiary,  though  the  Ad  had 

been  certified  under  the  Eng] ifh  Great  Seal. 

Duiingthe  whole  argument  of  the  Attorney  Genera,,  he 
had  been  making  this  observation  to  himfelf : This  is  ail  very 

ingenious,  but  all  this  time  wht  te  is  the  will  of  the  Kjng  of  Ire- 
land? Gentlemen  had  been  perpetually  mtftaktng  the  ufual 
proof  and  fymbol  of  the  Royal  volition,  for  the  Royal  volition 
itfelf.  The  law  of  1772  did  not  take  away  the  neceffity  for 
the  Royal  Aflent ; it  fays  only,  that  fuch  Bill  as  (hall  be  return- 
ed without  alteration  under  the  Britifh  Great  Seal,  and  no 
other,  (hall  pafs but  where  ? (mark  the  words  that  follow)— 
in  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom.  But  how  are  they  to  pafs 
in  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  ? — not  in  the  Commons, 
they  had  paiTcd  them  before  ; not  through  the  Lords,  they  had 
pafled  through  them  before  they  were  certified.  By  what 
eifate  of  Paihament  then  are  they  to  be  palled  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  kingdom  ?— by  the  King  of  Ireland  only.  Thus 
there  is  not  even  an  implication  in  this  law  again!!  the  King’s 
undoubted  prerogative  of  giving  his  aiTent  to  our  laws  ; fo  that 
it  comes  to  this : — if  we  agree  that  a Bill  can  pafs  without  the 

Royal  will  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  we  negleft  our  duty  to  our 

King; 
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King  ; and  if  we  fay  that  any  other  aflembly  befides  the  Irifh 
Lords  and  Commons  can  authorife  any  perfonage  to  reprefent 
the  Royal  will,  we  negled  our  duty  to  our  Country. 

Mr.  O'Hara  faid/he  wifhed  to  aflign  his  reafons  for  voting 
for  the  refolution,  if  he  might  obtrude  upon  the  Committee  for 
a few  words.  Had  he  rifen  earlier  in  the  debate,  he  had  con- 
fidered  the  fubjeft  fo  minutely  that  he  perhaps  might  have 
fpoiee  more  at  large,  and  Rated  the  conRitutional  grounds  on 
which  the  meafure  Rood.  But  it  was  too  late  an  hour. 

He  faid,  the  debate  had  deviated  from  its  proper  obje<R,  for 
there  was  no  qucRion  about  the  right  of  Ireland  to  appoint  a 
Regent ; that  right  was  acknowledged  on  both  Tides  of  the  wa- 
ter ; had  it  not  been  admitted  in  Great  Britain,  the  fubjedt 
would  not  have  been  brought  forward  by  AdminiRration  here 
as  it  had  been,  and  there  could  be  no  difference  about  the 
unity  of  the  executive  power  fo  long  as  our  prefent  Ratutes  re- 
mained unrepealed,  which  were  a flrong  conneding  link,  and 
highly  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

The  only  quefiion,  therefore,  related  to  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding by  Addrefs,  and  this,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  only  un- 
exceptionable mode  of  proceeding  ; for  the  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, whether  feparately  or  in  conjun&ion,  have  no  inherent 
right  to  appoint,  a Regent.  It  is  cafus  cmijfus  in  the  legisla- 
ture, which  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  tw?o  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment ; for  as  they  could  not  pafs  any  adf  of  legifiation,  much 
lefs  could  they  repair  a deficiency  in  the  legifiature  itfelf. 
None  of  the  precedents  of  former  times  were  more  than  prece- 
dents of  expediency,  which  fhewed  what  was  thought  proper 
to  be  done  for  the  fafety  of  the  public  ; but  though  the  Houfes 
of  Parliament  Rood  forward  to  what  was  right  and  expedient, 
they  declared  no  inherent  right  to  do  fo,  but  reRed  the  validity 
of  their  interference  on  the  fubfequent  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Houfe  of  Commons  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  Randing  on  their  high  here- 
ditary rank,  are  called  upon  to  come  forward  in  fuch  cafes  of 
emergency  ; and  if  their  conduct  be  right,  they  may  be  fure  of 
the  people's  approbation.  An  Addrefs  then  is  the  proper  and 

unex- 
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unexceptionable  mode  by  which  they  may  bed  call  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  aflfume  the  reins  of  Government,  and  of- 
fer him  their  fupport  ; and  it  is  a ground  upon  which  he  may 

fafely  dand.  \ > 

The  public  credit  has  often  flood  upon  a ftnglc  vote  of  the 

Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  Regent  might  well  (land  upon  a 
vote  of  both  Houfes  approved  of  by  the  people  ; and  thus  the 
exigency  of  affairs  is  provided  for,  without  encroachment  on 
the  people’s  rights  ; and  if,  after  all,  an  A 61  of  Parliament  be 
defirable,  that  all  may  be  obtained  whenever  the  legiflature 
(hall  be  complete. 

Mr.  Carry  faid,  he  confidered  the  Addrels  as  the  bed  mode 
of  proceeding  ; it  was  the  mod  dignified,  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  mod  conditutional,  and  he  was  certain  it  was  mod  ac- 
cordant with  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  He  faid,  he  would 
not  have  rifen  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  his  fentiments, 
had  not  fomething  fallen  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
which,  as  he  believed  it  unfounded,  he  felt  himfelf  difpofed  in- 
ffantly  to  reje6l.  It  had  been  intimated,  that  Government  had 
unwarrantably  interfered  in  the  quedion  under  difeuflion  ; he 
was  convinced  no  fuch  interference  had  taken  place.  If  any 
application  had  been  made  to  Members  of  Parliament,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  fome  fuggedion  of  a wifh  would  have 
been  made  to  him,  favoured  as  he  had  been  by  the  perfonal  at- 
tention of  the  Chief  Governor  ; he  therefore  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  declare,  that  no  application  had  ever  been  made  to 
him,  and  he  called  upon  that  man  to  whom  any  fuch  had  ever 
been  made,  to  dand  forward  and  avow  it— -there  was  none 
fuch.  He  faid,  it  was  not  eafy  to  anfwer  the  PJght  Hon. 
Gentleman ; what  with  mifufing  words,  and  the  manner  'm 
which  they  generally  fell  from  him,  he  very  ieldom  under dood 
enough  of  his  fpeech  to  reply.  But  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  ufe  of  fome  ftri&ures  on  parties  in  Parliament 
and  Cabinet ; if  he  meant  thofe  of  England,  the  dri&ures 
were  indecent ; if  he  alluded  to  the  Cabinet  in  Ireland,  it  only 
put  him  in  mind  of  what  had  fallen  the  other  day  ; if  the 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  is  attacked,  the  quedion  naturally 
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fuggefls  itfelf — for  what  is  he  attacked  ? is  it  an  offence  that 
Lord  Buckingham  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  labours  to  pro- 
mote a reform  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  trcafure — that 
he  has  put  a flop  to  jobs — that  he  has  detected  peculation,  and 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  put  your  finances  on  a refpe&able 
footing  ? Yes,  thefe  are  offences ; and  if  there  is  a jobber  in 
the  country,  he  is  an  enemy  to  Lord  Buckingham— if  there  is 
a peculator,  or  a public  defaulter,  he  is  an  enemy  to  Lord 
Buckingham — if  there  is  an  office  in  which  fraud  has  long 
triumphed,  that  office  is  inimical  to  Lord  Buckingham.  I have 
heard,  faid  he,  much  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  haughtinefs,  and 
his  fupercilious  difregard  of  perfons  ; is  it  becaufe  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  having  himfelf  an  honourable  mind,  having  no 
objedl  in  view  but  the  good  of  the  country,  has  not  been  mean 
enough  to  (loop  to  flatter  little  men,  who  may  have  crept  into 
office,  God  knows  how-t-is  he  therefore  to  be  accufed  of 
haughtinefs  and  a fupercilious  demeanour?  I have  heard  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  called  a fcourge  : he  is  no  doubt  a fcourge  to 
public  plunderers  and  peculators;  he  has  refilled  jobs,  and 
therefore  he  is  abufed  ; he  has  been  the  man  to  place  himfelf 
and  his  character  in  the  gap  to  flem  corruption  ; he  has  given 
you  the  bene^ts  of  the  law  propofed  to  limit  penfions,  though 
that  law  was  rejedled — and  therefore  he  is  a man  to  be  abufed. 
Sir,  I fhould  hold  myfelf  guilty  of  meannefs  if  I did  not  bear 
this  tefiimony  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  now  in  his  de- 
cline, when  I can  have  no  motive  but  a regard  to  truth  ; in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  many  would  have  praifed  him. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Grattan . — It  has  been  faid  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  Houfe,  jhat  if  we  would  admit  fome  alterations  in 
this  Addrefs,  it  might  be  made  to  pafs  unanimoufiy.  I am  a3 
much  difpofed  to  unanimity  as  any  Gentleman,  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  let  pafs  fome  doctrines  that  I have  heard. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  we  have  no  King  of  Ireland ; for  it 
is  faid,  that  the  Royal  Affent  is  given  to  our  laws  by  the  King 
of  England;  and  it  is  faid,  that  England  may  appoint  a Re- 
gent to  fuperfede  any  Regent  that  we  appoint.  If  this 
be  true,  then  is  your  King  a cypher,  and  the  Parliament  cf 
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England  is  your  Icgiflator.  It  is  therefore.  Sir,  that  after 
hearing  thefe  principles  avowed,  I find  it  impoffib.e  to  bend 
in  the°fmalleft  degree.  The  idea  of  reftri&ions  is  fcouted. 
The  Rio ht  Hon.  Gentleman  defpifes  the  mean  fufpicious  plan 
of  reftraining  the  Regent  in  the  exercife  of  Royal  Prerogative. 
His  oppofition  is  not  founded  upon  that  principle ; it  is  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  Addrefs.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
by  Addrefs  is  faid  to  tend  to  the  reparation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ; and  to  prevent  this,  it  is  propofed  to  appoint  a Regent, 
not  by  the  authority  of  Ireland,  but  by  the  authority  or  Eng- 
land ; and  an  argument  lias  been  drawn  from  our  fenuing  bills 
to  the  Lords ; but  Gentlemen  have  no  right  to  argue  in  this 
manner;  it  is  an  argument  againfl  free  agency — -it  is  an  argu- 
ment again!!  volition  — it  is  an  argument  that  would  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  a man,  left  poffibly  he  fhould  commit  fuic.de. 
Sir,  we  do  not  come  here  to  receive  le£!ures  on  law,  but  to 
a£l  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  better  never 
to  have  been  free,  than  to  make  your  freedom  your  difgrace. 
The  Addrefs,  Sir,  is  warranted  by  precedent— the  glorious  pre- 
cedent of  the  Revolution.  It  is  warranted  by  the  opinion  of 
Locke,  of  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Holt ; by  the  opinion  or  every 
conffitutional  writer,  and  of  every  conffitutional  lawyer.  Lut 
it  is  oppofed  by  a lawyer,  whofe  opinion  is  in  all  cafes  of  law 
of  very  great  weight  in  this  country  ; and  what  does  he  pro- 
pofe?  He  propofes  that  you  fhould  pafs  a Bill,  upon  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  is  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  not  the  King  of 
Ireland,  that  aflents  to  your  laws;  that  is,  you  pafs  an  Irifh 
A&  without  an  Irilh  King  : becaufe,  fays  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Chief  Baron’s  Bill  (for  it  is  not  mine)  takes 
away  the  power  of  giving  the  Royal  Affent  from  the  King  of 
Ireland,  and  gives  it  to  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  But  this. 
Sir,  is  not  the  idea  of  the  Bill  at  all.  I have  confulted  the 
Chief  Baron  upon  it.  The  intention  of  the  Bill  was  to  take 
away  from  the  Privy  Council  the  power  of  altering  Bills.  The 
Lw  is,  that  Bills  that  fhall  be  returned  without  audition,  di- 
minution, or  alteration,  certified  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
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England,  flhall  pafs — that  is,  (hall  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
Royal  Aflent  in  Ireland,  and  none  other;  the  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  prevent  alteration,  diminution,  or  addition,  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  is  the  evidence  that  they  have 
undergone  the  confideration  of  the  King  in  Council.  This  is 
the  true  conftru&ion  of  the  law,  and  if  any  other  is  prefled, 
we  mud  repel  it  by  a Refolution  of  this  Houfe.  We  mult 
fuftain  the  Throne  of  Ireland  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  referred  to  ; the  inten- 
tion of  that  Act  was  not  to  extinguifh  and  abolifh  the  crown  of 
England,  but  to  raife  the  Lord  of  Ireland  to  the  dignity  of  a 
King  ; becaufe,  fays  the  Act,  for  want  of  fuch  flyle  the  Irifh- 
men  have  not  been  obedient.  At  all  times  the  people  of  Ire- 
land felt  their  dignity  injured  in  being  governed  by  any  thing 
lefs  than  a King  ; yet  we  are  now  told,  that  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  is  our  King — a bauble  is  our  King  ! No,  when  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  fays,  that  the  union  of  the  Crowns  is 
the  bond  of  connexion  and  your  fecurity,  he  is  right;  but  when 
he  fays  the  Great  Seal  of  England  is  your  King,  he  is  wrong ; 
it  is  therefore  nonfenfe  to  fay  that  people  owe  allegiance  to  a 
Seal,  to  a bauble  of  a trifle:  but  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
metaphyfics,  .men  often  miftake  Jecond  caufes  for  the  firji 
taufes — the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  miftaken  the  form  and 
fymhol  for  the  thing  and  ejj'ence  : 1 hus  the  Magi  of  high  autho- 
rity miflook  the  fun  for  God , the  creator  of  the  fun,  and  led  a 
nation  into  their  error.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  faid, 
that  if  we  proceed  by  Addrefs  in  the  manner  propofed,  we 
lead  to  a feparation.  I defire  to  know  how  ? Let  him  fpe- 
cify  the  ftep  ; for  to  fay,  that  to  make  the  Heir  Apparent  Re- 
gent, to  put. into  his  guardianfhip  all  the  right  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  tends  to  a feparation,  is  to  fay  a thing 
which  no  rational  man  can  regard.  There  is  no  man  who 
wifhes  a feparation,  leafl:  of  all  thofe  who  wifh  to  maintain 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ; were  we  to  conflder  the  Con- 
nections of  the  Crowns  only  and  nothing  elfe,  yet  would  I 
oppofe  the  principle  of  the  Right  Hon,  Gentleman,  as  detach- 
ing 
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ing  the  people  of  Ireland.  Nothing  can  fo  much  weaken 
our  attachment  to  England  as  fuch  language.  A ere  it  held 
out  in  England,  it  would,  indeed,  produce  that  effect.  But 
I will  tell  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  power  of  exer- 
cifmg  our  liberty  is  perfedlly  compatible  with  our  connection 
withEngland  ; and  were  it  poffible  to  bring  Ireland  bound 
neck  and  heels  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  an  arbitrary  mo- 
narch would,  if  he  had  wifdom,  fet  her  free,  convinceo  that 
her  affedtion  was  the  only  fecurity  for  her  attachment. 

Attorney  General . I beg  leave  to  remind  the  Right  Hon* 
Gentleman,  that  thefe  very  cbjedlions  were  ftated  to  him  at  the 
time  he  made  the  adl  ; and  if  the  Great  heal  of  England  io  by 
tfce  Act  rendered  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  paffing  of  Irilh 
laws,  ’twas  he  and  not  I that  made  it  fo.  He  was  one  of  the 
framers  of  this  law.  The  objections  which  he  has  been  pleat- 
ed to  make  to  my  argument,  were  made  to  his  Bill  by  Mr. 
Flood,  before  it  patted  into  a law ; the  objeaions  appear  on 
your  Journals ; and  therefore,  in  arguing  upon  this  law,  I 
muft  look  into  the  Statute  Book,  and  not  enquire  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  what  were  his  intentions  in  framing  it. 

I find  in  the  Statute  Book,  that  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
muft  be  affixed  to  Irifh  Adis,  before  the  King’s  Lieutenant  can 
give  the  Royal  afient  to  them  here ; and  if  this  deferves  all  the 
emphatic  difpleafure  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has 
been  pleafed  to  beftow  upon  it,  let  him  look  into  the  Statute 
Book,  there  he  will  find  his  own  wildom  : and  in  a Court  of 
Law.  or  even  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I fhould  be  laughed 
at  if  I were  to  argue,  not  from  the  law  as  I find  it  in  the  Statute 
Book,  but  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  meaning  when 
he  framed  it.  I never  laid  the  Great  Seal  of  England  made 
the  law,  but  the  Great  Seal  of  England  is  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant’s warrant  and  authority  for  paffing  the  law,  and  without 
which  your  own  Adi  declares  no  law  fhall  pafs. 

Sir,  my  words  and  femiments  are  mifquoted  ; I never  faid 
that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  was  merged  and  extinguifhed  in  that 
of  England — No,  I fay  that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial 
Crown  in  itfelf;  and  where,  by  our  own  law,  the  Great  Seal  of 
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England  is  not  made  neceffary,  the  King  a£is  as  King  of  Ire- 
land, and  fpeaks  by  his  Great  Sea!  of  Ireland.  If  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  Aft  had  run  thus.  That  no  Bill  ftould 
pafs  unlefs  it  was  returned  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
and  that  a Commiffion  fhould  pafs  under  the  Greal  Seal  of  > 
Ireland  for  giving  the  Royal  afl'ent,  then  the  law  would  have 
been  what  be  now  dated  it  ought  to  be ; but  if  there  is  a defedt 
in  the  law,  on  his  head  be  it..  He  might  have  had  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  as  a proof  that  the  Bill  had  palled  under  the 
confideration  of  his  Majeliy  in  Council;  and  he  might  have 

the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  as  an  authority  for  palling  the  Bill 
into  a law. 

A‘ld  now  if  the  Right  Hon,  Gentleman  is  founded  in  his 
objections  to  the  manner  of  palling  Bills  under  his  own  law,  I 
hope  it  will  be  a lefTon  to  him  not  to  precipitate  great  and  im- 
portant meafures.  W hen  that  A£t  was  before  this  Houfe,  a 
Gentleman,  who  for  twenty  years  laft  made  the  law  of  Poyn- 
ings  his  peculiar  fludy  (Mr.  b lood),  made  the  objetftions  to  this 
au  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  makes  to  my  conftruc- 

tion  of  it,  and  they  were  Routed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man.-  [Reads'] 

“ We  are,  however,  obliged,  whilft  we  pay  every  acknow- 
ledgment to  your  Grace  for  the  part  you  have  taken  in  thefe 
meafures,  to  lament,  as  to  the  modification  of  the  law  of 
Poynings,  that  it  hath  been  fo  conducted  as  to  leave  it  doubt- 
ful, whether  by  contravening  the  provifions  of  the  law  of 
Poynings,  it  is  not  incapable  of  becoming  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  whether  it  is  not  ipfo  fafto  null  and  void.  That  it  hath 
implicitly  confirmed  all  the  pernicious  principles  of  the  an- 
cient conftitution,  without  removing  many  of  their  eftetSfs. 

I hat  it  hath  no  provifion  to  take  away  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Ireland  the  unconftitutional  power  of  originating  Bills, 
nor  to  reftore  to  Parliament  the  capacity  of  originating  Bills, 
That,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  tenor  of  our  Addrefs  of  the  16th 
of  April  laft,  it  hath  left  to  the  Britifh  Council  the  power  of 
flopping  Bills.  That  it  hath  taken  from  the  Crown  the  pow- 
«r  of  doing  that,  which,  by  the  law  of  Poynings  itfelf,  the 
r KiPS 
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King  could  have  done,  namely,  of  giving  the  Royal  di/Tent,  as 
he  doth  the  Royal  afl'ent,  in  the  only  method  known  to  the 
conftitution,  viz.  openly  and  in  full  Parliament;  and  thereby 
hath  deferted  the  firft  principle  of  the  union,  to  wit,  a fimilar 
3S-I,  E»6Ld,  ,»d  , fimilar  fa,. , and  ,l„,  b,  , 
confufcd  medley  of  old  and  new  law,  it  leaves  a doubt  whe- 
ther, in  juft,  legal  conftruaion,  any  clear  and  unexceptionable 
method  will  remain  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  legiflation  in 
the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom.  With  regard  to  the  6th  of 
George  I.  we  muft  lament  that,  though  in  hope  that  to  quiet 
the  people,  this  Houfe,  without  having  read  or  feen  the  A& 
of  Repeal,  have  declared  that  the  Britifh  Parliament  have  fully, 
finally,  and  irrevocably,  acknowledged  our  foie  and  excluftve 
right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland  in  all  cafes,  external  as  well  as 
interna!  ; yet  we  have  much  ground  to  doubt  this  hath  not 
been  fufHciently  done,  and  to  -believe  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land are  growing  more  and  more  of  that  opinion. 

And  therefore,  Sir,  I am  not  "to  argue  upon  the  law  as  it 
fhould  have  been,  in  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  s opinion, 
but  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  made  it;  if  ne  made  it 
erroneously,  the  error  is  his,  not  mine. 

Mr.  Grattan . The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  relied 

much  upon  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  law  repealing  the 
law  of  Poynings,  and  he  has  attributed  that  law  to  me.  The 
law  was  not  mine,  though  certainly  I did  fupport  it.  That 
law  was  drawn  by  an  able  honeft  man,  ^nd  a conftitutional 
lawyer,  Chief  Baron  Yelverton— a man  whofe  very  name  will 
ftand  a refutation  of  any  unconftitutional  charge.  It  had 
alfo  the  affiftance  of  many  wife  and  able  men;  and  what  is 
more,  there  was  in  the  Houfe  at  the  time  of  its  palling,  a 
lawyer  cf  great  eminence  and  ability — a Mr.  John  Fitz- 
gibbon,  who  did  not  oppofe  it,  neither  did  he  objed  to  the 
Addrefs  in  which  the  ideas  of  this  Bill  were  contained.  Am  I 
not  then  warranted  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Bill  was  perfectly  con- 
fonant  to  law  and  to  conftitution  ? Is  it  not  unneceffiary  to 
make  a defence?  But  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  diipofcd 
to  a rapid  mifconftru6lion  in  Conftitutional  queftions.  A Bill 
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coes  not  Decomelaw  by  the  Great  Seal  of  England,' but  by  the 
Royal  AiTent  of  the  King  of  Ireland  ; and  therefore  he  is 
niiffaking  baubles  and  feals  for  Kings,  his  quibble  fubftitutes 
the  fign  for  conveying  the  Royal  Affent  for  the  Royal  Aflent 
ltfelf.  Let  him  look  to  the  very  authority  he  cites  as  an  ar- 
gument, the  Amendment  to  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Addrefs : 
that  Amendment  did  not  turn  on  the  Royal  Aflent  being  given, 
but  on  the  Royal  Diffent  not  being  given  in  open  Parliament. 
Upon  the  whole,  I believe,  Gentlemen  who  had  any  hand  in 
palling  that  Bill,  will  have  no  caufe  to  be  aihamed  of  that 
tranfa&ion  ; but  if  Gentlemen  think  that  by  any  mifcon- 
ftru&ion  of  this  Bill,  the  rights  of  Ireland  can  be  invaded,  let 
us  pafs  a rcfolution  condemning  that  mifcontf ru&ion,  let  us 
lay  the  Royal  Aflent  is  neceflary,  for  we  mud  fupport  the  Im- 
perial rights  of  the  Crown  of  Ireland. 

Attorney  General . When  phrafes  unbecoming  an  Houfe  of 
Commons  are  ufed,  it  becomes  neceiTary  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  fhould  not  go  unreprehended.  Sir,  that  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  and  I were  bred  to  the  fame  profeflion  ; he 
quitted  it;  I adhered  to  the  profeflion  ; he  did  very  right;  I 
have  not  done  wrong;  we  have  both  fucceeded  ; the  Gentle- 
man has  ufed  harfh  words,  which  I rejeft  ; and  with  great 
good  nature  has  accufed  me  of  fpeaking  difrefpedlfully  of  a 
man  whom  I muft  ever  honour  and  efleem.  I call  upon  the 
Houfe  whether  the  mod  remote  infinuation  of  difrefpedl  for 
that  Gentleman  ever  efcaped  my  lips.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman ftated  that  I did  not  oppofe  his  a£t  in  its  progrefs 
through  the  Houfe;  I did  not  ; becaufe  I conflder  the  A£t  as 
it  Hands  as  our  beft  fecurity  for  the  connexion  of  this  coun- 
try with  England;  and  if  I entertained  a different  opinion  I 
would  not  then  have  ftated  it,  becaufe  every  man  who  ventured 
to  differ  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  then  alfb 
a majority  at  his  back,  was  treated  as  a difcontented  man  ; 
and  when  I faw  Mr.  Flood’s  amendment  fcouted,  I thought  it 
not  neceflary  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  violence  of  the  day.  I 
have  faid  nothing  difiefpe£fful  to  the  Gentleman’s  A<ft,  I have 
ynerely  argued  i^on  the  law  it  contains  5 but  I well  know. 
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Sir,  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  much  difpofed  to  ufe  harfh 
terms,  and  to  fall  foul  of  any  man  who  differs  from  him,  and 
that  this  difpofition  encreafes  four- fold  when  he  has  a majority 
at  his  back.  I fhall,  however,  fay  no  more  as  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  expreffions,  he  has  taken  his  line,  ! have 
taken  mine  ; I hope  we  have  equally  fucceeded.  As  we  are 
on  the  fubjeH  of  fpeculation,  I muff  obffrve,  that  the  laff  fpe- 
' culation  was  the  wildeft  that  ever  came  from  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman.  Let  the  Houfe  cj  Commons  pafs  a Rejoluiion  to  alter 
the  law  of  the  land\  let  the  Houfe  pafs  a refolution  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  ffatute.  God  forbid  a relolution  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  (hould  alter  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  No,  if  the  law  be  improper  let  it  be  repealed, 
but  let  no  fingle  branch  of  the  legiflature  prefume  to  make  the 

law7. 

Mr.  Grattan . It  is  not  my  intention  to  alter  the  law,  but 
when  a great  law  officer  of  the  Crown  promulgates  an  illegal 
opinion  of  law,  tending  to  deprive  the  monarch  of  Ireland 
of  his  authority,  I think  it  my  duty  to  meet  and  refute  that 
opinion.  Sir,  the  Gentleman  has  miffated  the  law,  and  I will 
tell  you  where  he  has  miffated  it ; it  is  on  a conftitutional 
point.  The  Gentleman  complains  of  my  intemperance,  and 
talks  of  my  power,  when  the  repeal  of  Poyning’s  Law7  was 
palled  ; certainly  my  power  muff  have  been  very  great,  or  his 
temper  was  very  meek  ; yet,  great  as  it  was,  if  he  had  then 
Hated  a legal  doubt,  I (hould  have  adopted  it.  Fie  fays,  that 
we  were  both  bred  to  the  fame  profeffion,  that  I left  the  oar, 
and  I know  why;  it  is  true,  and  I know  what  he  means; 
becaufe  I had  no  bufmefs  ; I rejoice  that  I had  no  bufinefs,  and 
I rejoice  the  more,  when  I fee  what  ufe  a man  of  great  bufi- 
nefs  may  make  of  his  talents.  He  complains  of  the  harfhnefs 
of  my  expreffions;  Sir,  \ fay  a lawyer  quibbles,  when  he  fays 
'the  Great  Seal  is  the  King,  that  an  inanimate  fubffance  pof- 
feffes  the  Royal  authority  ; but  he  ought  not  to  be  offended, 
for  nothing  but  a quibble  or  a bad  principle  could  lead  to  fuch 
a mifconftrudlion  ; and  it  is  therefore  rather  a compliment 

that  I call  it  a quibbie ; fer  s quibble  is  incidental  to  his  pro- 
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fcffion,  but  I am  Cure  a bad  principle  is  not  incidental  to  his 
nature. 

The  Secretary  at  TV ar% — I,  like  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
wno  preceded  me,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  Rate  my 
reafons  for  differing  from  thofc  Gentlemen  with  whom  I have 
hitherto  had  the  honour  of  aaing  ; I objedf  on  this  occafion 
to  our  waiting  till  England  fhall  have  completed  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Regency,  becaufe  I think  it  would  be  ^graceful  to 
this  country,  and  injurious  to  her  independence,  and  I am 
convinced  it  would  be  completely  fubverfive  of  the  Conftitu- 
' tion’  were  we  to  proceed  by  Bill,  in  the  manner  propofed  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General).  This, 
Sir,  is  a queilion,  not  of  Englifh  Government,  but  of  Irifh 
Conftitution  ; it  is  a queilion  where  two  branches  of  the 
independent  and  fupreme  Legifhture  of  Ireland  are,  as  of 
right  they  ought,  to  judge  for  themfelves.  Upon  a queftion 
of  fuch  Conftitutional  magnitude,  and,  in  other  refpecls,  of 
fuch  national  importance,  it  is  beneath  this  Houfe  to  look  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left.  I am  by  no  means  convinced  of 
the  neceflity  of  our  confuting  what  others  may  have  done, 
but  I am  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  our  confuting  our  own 
dignity,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  genius  of  the  Con- 
Hitution.  We  are  now  placed  in  a fituation  which  we  may 
render,  by  our  conducl,  the  moft  dignified  of  any  in  which 
this  Houfe  was  ever  placed,  fince  that  memorable  rera  which 
pftablilhed  the  independence  of  our  country.  But  we  may 
alfo  render  this  fame  fituation  one  of  the  moft  humiliating  we 
have  ever  known,  fhould  we  follow  the  advice  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General),  fliould  we  adopt  the 
defpicable  expedient  ot  putting  our  underftanding  into  the 
keeping  or  other  men  ; fhculd  we  acknowledge  to  the  world, 
upon  an  emergence  like  the  prefent,  our  total  incapacity  to 

for  our.elves.  W e are  to  determine  upon  the  means,  the 
Conftitutional  means,  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  in  our  Le- 
gifiature, which  has  arifen  from  the  unhappy  malady  of  our 
Sovereign,  We  have  a plain  line  of  conduct  before  us ; we 

are 
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are  to  take  care  to  preferve  the  Con  dilution  entire,  and  our 
connexion  with  the  fitter  kingdom  unimpaired  ; thefe  are,  as 
it  were,  two  landmarks  to  direft  our  court'e ; while  we  keep 

them  in  view  we  cannot  go  wrong.  . r 

I know  not,  Sir,  what  has  been  done  in  other  Comes 
cf  Parliament,  nor  will  I infult  the  Members  of  this  Houle, 
by  the  degrading  fuppofition  that  we  are  to  loqjc  to  ar.of.ter 
country  in-order  to  learn  our  duty  to  our  own.  That  we  are 
to  ibnd  with  folded  arms,  waiting  in  humble  ftlence,  and 
ready  to  receive,  with  mean  fubmiifion,  the  di&ates  of  any  af- 
fembly  of  men  ; to  fuppofe  fo,  would  be  to  fupgofe  you  had 
fomot  the  Confutation  you  acquired,  or  that  you  felt  that  you 
were  unworthy  cf  it  ; but  ’tis  not  fo  ; on  the  contrary,  I am 
proud  to  aflert,  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  never  more 
competent  than  at  the  prefent  moment  to  attert  the  Confh- 
tution,  and  I truft  it  will  be  fhewn  they  never  were  more  de- 
termined. Here  are  no  party  animofities,  here  are  no  views 
of  inierefted  ambition  : unbiaffed  and  uninfluenced  by  fuch 
ponftderations,  you  will  aft  with  the  fpirit  of  treemen  that 
know  the  value  of  your  liberties,  you  will  fcorn  meanly  to 
follow  any  other  alfembly ; you  will  a£t  like  men  who  deierve 

a free  Conftitution. 

There  is  one  difficulty  only  in  your  way— ’tis  certain  the 
Legiflature  has  not  dittinflly  laid  down  the  courfe  you  are  to 
purfue,  but  it  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  rock  you  are  to  avoid. 
When  we  find  ourfelves  in  a iituation  where  the  law  is  filent 
as  to  our  condua,  we  (hould  not  leave  it  to  place  ourfelves  in 
one  which  the  law  forbids ; there  is  a wide  difference  between 
addrefiing  the  Prince  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  cf  Regent, 
and  paffing  an  Aa  of  two  Branches  of  the  Legifiature  to  en- 
able him  fo  to  do ; in  the  firft  cafe  we  violate  no  law,  but  ad 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution  ; in  the  other, 
we  aa  in  direa  violation  both  of  the  Conftitution  and  law. 

There  muft  either  be  in  fome  one  a claim  of  right  to  fupply 

the  deficiency  in  the  Executive  Government,  or  there  muft  be 

a right  in  the  two  Houfes  to  fupply  that  deficiency ; no  claim 

has  been  made,  but  the  two  Houfes  are  called  upon  * they  are 

only 
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only  to  proceed  by  Addrefs,  For  if  they  prefume  to  legiflafe,  they 

grant  a right  which  they  have  not,  and  in  a mode  where  they 
are  not  warranted. 

I cannot  find  that  either  the  common  law,  or  the  ftatute 
law,  gives  any  right  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  afTume  the  Re- 
gency ; neither  are  the  Houfes,  by  any  law  that  I know,  em- 
powered to  bcftow  it  on  whom  they  will  : but  there  is  a ftatute 
which  prohibits  the  two  Houfes,  in  any  poffible  cafe,  from  !e- 
giflating  without  the  concurrence  cf  the  Crown.  If  therefore 
we  proceed  by  Addrefs,  we  at  the  worft  commit  but  an  un- 
avoidable irregularity,  where  the  law  is  filent,  though  theCon- 
ftitution  and  precedent  both  clearly  fpeak  ; hut  in  the  other 
cafe,  we  are  guilty  of  the  contumacy  of  afting  in  defiance  of 
law,  and  violating  the  Conftitution.  ' / 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  obliges  Par- 
liament to  vioiate  the  law  ; but  this  is  a doftrine  equally  dan- 
gerous apd  abfurd,  for  it  is  in  cafes  of  fuch  peril  as  the  prefent 
th.:t  the  ability  of  the  law  has  been  molt  manifeft;  in  common 
and  ordinary  cafes  the  utility  of  the  law,  which  foibids  the  two 
Houfes  to  legiflate  without  the  King,  cannot  be  known.  Were 
the  Crown  in  the  exercife  of  its  authority,  nothing  but  force 
cf  arms  could  make  it  fubmit  to  fuch  an  invafion  of  its  rights. 
If,  then,  only  in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  diftrefs  like  the  prefent 
the  two  Houfes  can  ever  attempt  to  aft  without  the  concur- 
jence  cf  the  third  eft  ate — is  it  manly,  is  it  generous,  to  feize 
fuch  opportunities  to  pilfer  away  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  ?— No,  it  is  in  fuch  cafes  the  law  fhould  become  a 
proteftion  to  the  Crown,  a guard  and  a bulwark  to  the  Con- 
ftitutfon — ’tis  then  that  it  tells  both  Houfes  — “ Your  power  is 

no  more,  till  you  have  fupphed  the  deficiency  of  the  third 
eftate.” 

It  is  the  firft  point  of  the  Conftitution,  that  each  of  the  three 
eftates  fhould  have  a power  of  felf  defence  againft  the  other 
two  : on  this  point  hangs  the  balance  of  power  between  them 
—to  preferve  this  is  a main  principle  of  the  Conftitution. 

T he  Crown  is  liaoie  to  incapacity,  which  the  other  States 
sre  not  j for  £he  Crown  being  a fingle  perfon,  infancy  or  dif- 

cafe 
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cafe  may  caufe  a deficiency,  to  which  the  other  eftates,  being 
compofed  of  many  perfons,  are  not  liable.  Our  ancefiors  con- 
ferred an  artificial  perfeaion  on  the  Crown,  in  order,  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  provide  again!!  every  event ; tor 
though  the  man  was  mortal,  they  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Crown  immortal,  by  providing,  that  in  cafe  of  the  King’s 
death,  his  fuccefi'or  IhoulJ,  ex  injiante , become  King  : but  the 
cafes  of  infancy  and  infirmity  not  being  provided  for,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  two  Houfes  to  make  that  provifion,  and 
they  are  bound  to  make  it  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  Sovereign  x 
{hall,  upon  his  recovery,  arriving  at  full  age,  or  being  reftored 
to  health  (as  the  cafe  may  happen),  enter  on  all  the  Royal  pre- 
rogatives undi m i n 1 Ik  e d and  unimpaired. 

The  Secretary  at  War  then  took  a review  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Revolution,  deducing  from  them  many  arguments  in 
fupport  of  the  opinions  he  had  advanced,  and  concluded  with 
aflerting — that  though  we  muft  fill  up  the  deficiency  ol  the 
Crown  with  him  who  in  the  courfq  of  nature  is  to  wear  it,  we 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  maintaining  at  once  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  Parliament,  the  rights  of  our  future  Sovereign, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Confiitution. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  refolution  for  the  Ad- 
drefs  palled  without  a divifion— - the  Houfe  then  refumed— -the 
refolutions  were  reported  and  received-after  which  the  Houfe 
adiourned  to  three  o’clock  next  i hurlday. 


Thurfday , February  12. 

Purfuant  to  adjournment,  the  Speaker  arrived  about  half 
pad  three,  and  the  Members  being  aflembled  about  five,  the 
Speaker  took  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  drawing  up  the  Add  refs  hav- 
ing prefented  it,  it  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  confideration  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Speech  was  poftponed, 

and  the  Houfe  adjourned.  _ 

Tuefday, 
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Tuefcla yy  Feb . 17. 

A mefTiige  from  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, two  of  the  Matters  in  Chancery,  that  the  Lords  have 
concurred  with  this  Houfe  in  their  Addrefs  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  the  following  amend- 
ment therein.  In  the  third  line  of  the  faid  Addrefs,  after  the 
word  ajjembled , and  before  the  word  beg,  the  following  words 
were  inferted,  “ beg  leave  to  approach  your  Royal  Highnefs 
“ with  hearts  full  of  the  mod:  loyal  and  affeilionate  atrach- 
46  ment  to  the  perfon  and  government  of  your  Royal  Father; 
44  to  exprefs  the  deepett:  and  moft  grateful  fenfe  of  the  nu- 
tc  merous  Wettings  which  we  have  enjoyed  under  that  illuftri- 
46  ous  Houfe,  whofe  accettion  to  the  Throne  of  thefe  realms 
46  has  eftablittied  civil  and  conftitutional  liberty  upon  a 
44  bafis,  which,  we  trutt,  will  never  be  fnaken  ; and  at  the 
“ fame  time  to  condole  with  your  Royal  Highnefs  upon  the 
46  grievous  malady  with  which  it  has  pleafed  Heaven  to  afHidl 
<c  the  beft  of  Sovereigns. 

<c  We  have  however  the  confolation  of  rettefling  that  this 
<c  fevere  calamity  hath  not  been  vifited  upon  us,  until  the 
4C  virtues  of  your  Royal  Highnefs  have  been  fo  matured  as  to 
Si  enable  your  Royal  Highnefs  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  an 
44  important  trutt,  for  the  performance  whereof  the  eyes  of  all 
his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  of  both  kingdoms  are  directed  to  your 
44  Royal  Highnefs. 

44  We  therefore” 

Alfo,  that  the  Lords  have  filled  up  the  blank  in  the  faid 
Addrefs,  with  the  words,  44  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
44  and,”  and  have  alfo  concurred  with  this  Houfe  in  their  re- 
folution,  without  any  Amendment. 

Thefe  Amendments  having  been  read  to  the  Houfe  by  the 
Speaker  from  the  Chair,  afterwards  twice  read  by  the  clerk  at 
the  Table,  , ~ il 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  he  thought  the  Amendments  fuch 
as  every  man  ought  to  agree  to  ; he  wiihed  fimilar  exprettions 
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of  affection  and  regard  for  our  good  King  had  been  mtro- 
duced  into  the  Addrefs  before  it  had  left  the  Commons. 

Ti  e Rioht  Hon.  IV.  B.  Ponfonby  faid,  however  improper  it 
mioht  be  "to  fpeak  of  what  paflbd  in  the  other  Houfe,  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  made  it  abfolutely 
neceflary  ; their  Lordfnips  had,  by  a very  great  majority, 
agreed  to  the  Addrefs  upon  the  fame  principles  with  the  Com- 
mons; as  for  the  Amendment  which  had  been  made  to  it, 
though  ftrongly  and  very  properly  expreffing  the  affeflion  and 
regard  of  the  nation  for  his  Majefty,yet  did  it  not  go  in  the  fmall- 
eft  degree  to  alter  the  principle  of  the  Addrefs  ; and  therefore, 
any  thing  which  might  have  been  tfrged  in  debate  by  an  in- 
dividual Peer,  could  not  be  admitted  as  a reafon  for  fuppoftng 
the  Lords  had  acled  upon  -principles  different  from  thofe  on 
which  the  Commons  had  proceeded  ; the  difficulty,  there- 
fore, which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  feemed  to  apprehend 
was’vifionary  ; for  the  Prince  receiving  the  united  Addrefs  of 
bnth  Houfes,  expreffing,  in  the  very  fame  words,  the  fentt- 
ments  of  each,  would  very  eafily  give  his  Anfwer. 

Mr.  Charles  O-Neil  faid,  he  would  repeat  the  words  which 
the  Right  Hop.  Gentleman  had  very  properly  ufed  in  a former 
debate,  “ that  he  mult  take  Afls  of  Parliament  as  he  found 
“ them  ; ” thefe  words  he  would  apply  to  the  prelent  cafe  ; 
the  Prince  would  take  the  words  of  the  Addrefs  as  they  ap- 
peared upon  the  face  of  it  ; he  never  would  confrder,  perhaps 
he  would  never  hear,  what  had  been  faid  by  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men in  either  Houfe  ; .the  Addrefs  would  fpeak  for  itfelf,  and 
to  the  Addrefs  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  anfwer. 

Mr,  Hobart  faid,  however  irregular  it  was  to  refei  to  what 
pailed  in  another  Houfe,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  there 
were  various  opinions  on  the  Addrefs  in  both  Houfes,  and 
among  the  public  at  large  ; but  as  the  Addrefs  would  (land  a 
precedent  to  pofterity,  and  as  he  thought  it  ftill  very  deficient, 
he  propofed  that  it  fliould  he  farther  amended.  Gentlemen 
bad  all  agreed  that  both  kingdoms  ought,  during  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  illnefs,  to  be  governed  by  the  fame  Regent  ; and  that 

whenever  it  fhouid  pleafe  God  to  refioie  his  Majeity,  tr.at  he 
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fliould  re-afiume  his  authority.  Why,  then,  not  take  the  ne* 
ceflary  fteps  to  infure  this  intention  ? Suppofe  his  Majefty 
fhould  recover  at  a time  when  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  not 
fitting,  could  he  remove  the  Regent  which  Ireland  had  placed 
upon  her  Throne ; or  would  the  Regent  govern  Ireland  and 
the  King  England  ? Thefe  things  were  certainly  worth  con- 
fideration,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  take  care  that 
the  Prince  fhould  not  continue  Regent  of  Ireland  after  he  had 
ceafcd  to  continue  Regent  of  England ; and  they  fhould 
alfo  determine  how  this  country  fhould  know  when  the  King 
was  able  to  re-aflume  his  authority. 

Mr.  O'Hara  objected  to  the  Words  in  the  Addrefs,  which  call 
upon  the  Prince  to  take  upon  him  the  Government  of  the  realms 
he  thought  the  Addrefs  fhould  rather  call  upon  the  Prince  to 
cffifl  his  Royal  father  in  the  Government  of  the  realm  : Thus  the 
Throne  would  be  confidered  as  full,  and  no  difficulties  could 

« 1 

then  arife  to  impede  the  legiflature. 

Sir  H.  Langrijhe  laid,  he  could  not  prefume  to  judge  of  the 
private  fentiments  of  their  Lordfhips  on  this  fubjeft,  but  from 
the  expreffions  of  their  public  afts.  They  have  concurred  in  your 
Addrefs,  which  is  conceived  in  terms  the  mod  direct:  and  unequi- 
vocal, requeuing  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  take  upon  him  the  go- 
vernment of  this  realm  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majedy’s 
indifpofition.  Can  it  now  be  faid,  that,  concurring  in  fuch  a 
public  a£I,  they  entertained  private  opinions  againd  their  own 
right  to  join  in  fuch  an  a£t  ? — it  could  not  be  prefumed.  He  faid 
their  Lordfhips  not  only  concurred  in  the  aft,  but  in  the  fenti~ 
ments  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  cf  Ireland,  and  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain,  “ That  in  defeft  of 
the  perfonal  exercife  cf  the  Royal  authority,  it  was  the  right  ■ 
and  duty  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  fully  representing 
all  the  eftates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  to  fupply  the  defe&.” 

— That  they  were  the  only  powers  then  exiting  in  the  date, 
and  if  they  were  not  competent  to  this  budnefs,  the  bufmefs 
mud  be  undone:  that  in  Great  Britain  they  may  clothe  the 
proceedings  with  whatever  forms  or  ceremonies,  and  dignify 
them  by  whatever  titles  they  pleafej  but  whatever  is  done  on 

this 
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this  fubjca  is,  and  mud  be,  the  a a and  deed  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  alone—  no  authority  or  appointment,  or  com- 
miflion  hiding  from  or  aaing  under  them,  and  therefore  being 
fubordinate  to  them,  can  confer  any  addition  to  their  autho- 
rity. 

Major  Doyle  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  Addrefs. 

Mr.  Parfons  faid,  there  never  was  a plainer  truth,  than  that 
this  Addrefs  cannot  make  a Regent ; for,  if  the  law  gives  the 
Kins  his  authority,  nothing  but  the  law  can  take  his  authority 
away  ; the  Addrefs  is  not  law,  therefore  it  cannot  deprive  the 
King  of  his  authority,  to  veil  it  in  a Regent.  If  then  the  Re- 
gent (hall  appoint  a Lord  Lieutenant,  that  Lord  Lieutenant 
comes  here  either  under  the  authority  which  the  Regent  has 
derived  from  an  Addrefs  which  is  not  law,  cr  under  the  autho- 
rity which  the  Regent  derives  from  an  Englifh  A£I  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  I afk  Gentlemen,  faid  he,  who  p6fiefs  fo  much 
regard  for  the  confthutional  independence  of  Ireland,  whether 
they  will  fubrmt  to  this,  or  whether  they  will  even  leave  the 

matter  dubious  ? 

The  queftion  was  now  put  on  the  Amendments  as  received 
from  the  Lords,  and  pafled  unanimouily. 

The  Attorney  General.  Sir,  condituted  as  this  country  is, 
whenever  there  is  a majority  again (1  Adminiftration,  1 muftcon- 
fider  that  majority  as  the  governing  power  of  the  country,  and 
if  that  power  (hall  think  proper  to  hop  the  Bill  which  prevents 
the  difbanding  of  the  'King’s  army  ; if  it  (hall  Hop  the  fupplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  King’s  government ; if  it  fha!l  Hop 
the  means  of  upholding  the  public  credit,  and  of  paying  the 
public  creditor*, — I muft  fay,  as  I did  before,  be  the  confe- 
quences  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  ad  thus. 

Sir,  by  the  treaty  with  France  you  are  bound  to  admit  the 
goods  of  France  on  certain  conditions;  if  you  ftopthefe  goods 
but  for  one  day,  the  treaty  is  broken  : this  treaty,  Sir,  is  not 
very  popular  in  France,  and  that  country  may  take  advantage 
of  any  departure  from  it  on  our  fide. 

I fhould  not  be  furprifed  at  any  oppofition  which  the  Go- 
vernment Gentlemen  give  to  public  buhnefs,  if  they  had  urged 
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any  one  reafon  in  fupport  of  their  conduct : but  as  no  reafon 
has  been  offered,  it  is  abfolutely  unaccountable. 

Mr.  Grattan . The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  not  warrant- 
ed in  fuppofing  that  we  would  run  a rifque  of  difbanding  the 
army,  or  of  difappointing  the  public  creditors  ; there  is  no 
fuch  thing  to  be  apprehended,  and  therefore  I laugh  at  fuch 
imaginary  terrors;  neither  is  there  any  proof  of  a want  of  mo- 
deration in  the  perfons  who  compofe  the  majority  in  this  or  in 
any  other  Houfe.  It  has  not  been  propofed,  that  Parliament 
lhall  adjourn  until  the  Anfwer  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  fhall  be 
received  ; it  is  only  intended  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day : how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  deferves  every  deg<ee  of  attention,  and  if  to-morrow 
he  will  be  pleafed  to  lay  before  the  Houfe  any  juft  grounds  for 
apprehending  that  the  army  may  be  difbanded,  that  treaties  may 
be  infringed,  or  that  public  credit  may  be  injured,  by  the  mode 
intended  to  bepurfued — arguments,  fupported  on  fuch  grounds, 
will,  doubtlefs,  have  their  full  force  in  the  minds  of  Gentlemen. 

Attorney  General.  I never  faid,  that  by  waiting  till  to-morrow, 
or  by  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  any  of  thofe  dangers  would 
arife  at  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  laughs  ; but  I 
thought  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  keep  back  the 
public  bufmef3  until  the  Third  Eftate  fliould  be  fupplied  by 
virtue  of  the  Addrefs,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  fup- 
pofts  can  convey  the  regal  authority  ; but  which,  I maintain, 
cannot  convey  that  authority,  and  which,  if  intended  fo  to  do, 
is  a moft  violent  breach  both  of  the  law  and  Conftitution : in 
this  do&rine,  Sir,  I am  happy  to  be  fupported  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Chancellor,  who  is  the  beft  lawyer  in  the  kingdom,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Juftice,  and  by  the  opinion  of  every  law- 
yer whofe  opinion  deferves  any  refpe£t. 

Mr.  Grattan . I cannot  fay  what  do&rines  were  maintained 
in  another  Houfe,  not  having  attended  their  debate  ; but  what 
I faw  in  the  papers  was  mere  folly  and  nonfenfe,  equally  un- 
conditional and  illegal ; I am.  therefore  convinced  it  could 
neither  be  the  fentiments  or  fpeech  of  any  Lord  ; but  I have 
the  moft  indubitable  evidence  now  on  the  table,  that  the  Lords 

have  concurred  with  us  in  the  Addrefs,  and  this  is  ground 

enough 
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enough  for  me  to  prefume  that  they  have  concurred  with  us 
in  opinion. 

Mr.  Conolly  was  ordered  to  carry  the  Addrefs,  as  amended, 
back  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Houfe  then  adjourned. 


Wednejday , February  18. 

A mefTage  from  the  Lords,  by  the  Matters  in  Chancery,  Bur- 
roughs and  Vefey,  that  their  Lordfhips  had  fent  to  enquire  of 
his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  when  he  would 
pleafe  to  receive  the  Addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  tranfmit  the  fame  ; 
and  that  his  Excellency  had  appointed  to-itforrow,  at  half  after 
three  o’clock,  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Mettengers  being  withdrawn— 

Mr.  Grattan  moved,  “ That  this  Houfe  do  accompany  the 
Lords  to-morrow,  at  half  after  three  o’clock,  in  carrying  up  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Addrefs  of  both  Houfes 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 

The  Queftion  being  put,  it  patted  unanimoufly. 

I ' f . . ' , *4 

Money  Bills. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  Laid,  with  refpea  to  the  bufinefs  of  going 
into  the  Supply,  it  had  been  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  until  the  two  Houfes  had  provided  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  third  Eftate,  which  they  had  now  done  by  addretting  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
government  of  the  realm  during  his  Majefty’s  prefent  indifpo- 
fition  ; any  ttep  previous  to  this  would  not  only  have  been 
improper,  but,  he  would  fay,  unconftitutional  $ but  having  now 
done  with  that  bufinefs,  and  retting  in  confident  expectation 
that  his  Royal  Highnefs  will  accept  the  Regency,  and  having 
weighed  with  great  attention  the  arguments  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  he  was  difpofed 
to  accelerate,  as  much  as  pottible,  the  public  bufinefs. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  happy  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  coincided  in  his  opinion  and  concluded  the 
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convention  by  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day,  « That  this  Houfc 
ao  now  taice  his  Excellency’s  Speech  into  confideration  ” 
which  queftion  pafled  without  a negative* 


<Thurfday>  February  19. 

This  day  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  having  waited  on  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  their  Addrefs  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  defiring  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  government  cf  this  realm  during  his  Majefty’s 
prefent  indifpofition  ; and  having  requeued  his  Excellency 
to  tranfmit  the  fame  into  Great  Britain,  his  Excellency  was 
pleafed  to  return  the  following  Anfwer: 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Under  the  impreffions  which  I feel  of  my  official  duty, 
and  of  the  oath  which  1 have  taken  as  Chief  Governor  of 
Ireland,  I am  obliged  to  decline  transmitting  this  Addrefs  into 
Great  Britain  j for  I cannot  confider  myfelf  warranted  to  lay 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  Addrefs,  purporting  to  inveft  his 
Royal  Highnefs  with  powers  to  take  upon  him  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  realm,  before  he  fhall  be  enabled  by  law  fo  to 
do.” 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Commons  to  their  own  Houfe,  and 
this  his  Excellency’s  Anfw-er  being  read  to  them  by  the  Speaker 
from  the  Chair 

1 he  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Grattan  faid,  in  a cafe  fo  extremely  new 
it  would  be  highly  improper  to  proceed  with  hurry  or  precipi- 
tation; the  Houfe  was  called  upon  to  a&  with  dignity,  firm- 
nefs,  and  decifion  ; and  therefore,  that  due  time  might  be  had 
for  deliberation,  he  would  move  the  queftion  of  Adjournment  : 
the  Queftion  was  put  and  carried  without  oppofttion,  and  the 
Houfe  adjourned  to  Friday  morning. 
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Friday , February  20. 

7'he  Right  Hon.  Allen  Fitzherhert  moved,  <c  That  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  anfwer  be  entered  on  the  Journals.” 

Mr.  Grattan  faid,  he  was  fatisfied  to  let  the  Anfwer  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journals,  in  order  to  make  way  for  fome  Reso- 
lutions which  he  intended  to  propofe,  as  neceftary  to  carry 
the  intention  of  the  two  Houfes  into  effedf,  and  as  a vindi- 
cation of  their  honour  and  conftitutional  conduct. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Anfwer  was  then  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved,  “ That  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
“ Lieutenant  having:  thought  proper  to  decline  to  tranfmit 
“ to  his  Royal  Highnefs  George  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Ad- 
<c  dres  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  a competent  number  ot 
<<  members  be  appointed  by  this  Houfe  to  prefent  the  faid 
“ Addrefs  to  his  Royal  Highnefs.” 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  he  wifhed  to  know  what  number 
was  to  be  underftood  by  the  words  a competent  number. 

Mr.  Grattan  faid,  he  had  left  the  number  open,  bccaufe  he 
would  not  prefume  to  conclude  the  Lords.  The  practice,  as 
he  underftood,  was,  where  a Committee  was  to  be  formed 
from  the  Lords  and  Commons  jointly,  that  two  Commoners 
were  named  for  one  Lord,  and  when  tne  Lords  fhould  have 
named  their  number,  he  would  then  propofe  double  that  num- 
ber of  Commoners. 

Attorney  Genera /,  Having  from  the  outfet  of  this  bufinefs 
confidered  it  as  unwarranted  by  law  or  Conftitution,  I fhall 
give  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  motion  a negative;  being 
now,  as  I have  been  all  along,  moft  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  Addiefs  is  unlawful,  and  that  it  cannot  convey  Royal 
Authority. 

Mr.  Parfons.  The  more  I confider  this  fubiect,  the  more 
I am  convinced  that  we  fhould  proceed  to  appoint  the  Regent 
by  Bill,  and  not  by  Addrefs : for  fitft,  I fhall  prove  that  we  ate 

competent  to  proceed  by  Bill,  and  next,  that  we  ought  nor, 
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nor  by  law  cannot,  proceed  otherwife.  Our  legiflative  Con* 
flitution  was  altered  in  the  year  1782,  and  the  effe&s  of  thofe 
alterations  have  not  as  yet  been  fufficiently  confidered.  As  it 
now  (lands,  it  agrees  with  the  legiflative  Conftitution  of  Eng- 
land, having  three  Eftates-^— a King,  who  a£ls  by  his  Viceroy — - 
a Houfe  of  Lords,  and  of  Commons ; but  it  differs  in  this, 
that  there  is  fupennduced  upon  our  Conftitution  an  extrinfic 
form,  which  is  diftind  and  independent  of  the  three  Eftates  ; 
and  that  is,  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  which  muft  be  put  to 
our  Bills  before  they  can  become  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
is  not  the  Third  Eftate,  as  lome  have  called  it;  nor  do  I 
think  it  can  be  properly  called  any  Eftate  at  all;  but,  if  it  be 
one,  it  muft:  a Fourth  Eftate.  This  Great  Seal  is  the  bond 
of  connexion  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  put  to  our 
Bills  by  the  King  of  England  as  King  of  England,  and  not 
as  King  of  Ireland.  This  is  evident,  becaufe,  as  King  of  Ire- 
land, he  could  have  no  authority  over  it  whatfoever.  If  it 
was  intended  as  an  expreftion  of  the  King  of  Ireland’s 
fentjments,  it  (hould  be  notified  in  fome  other  way,  as  privy 
figned,  or  fign  manual — not  the  Seal  of  England,  which  can- 
not belong  to  our  Conftitution.  What  follows  from  this,  but 
that,  as  foon  as  a Regent  in  England  is  appointed,  as  all  the 
po  wers  devolve  upon  him,  except  where  fpecially  limited, 
which  belonged  to  the  King  of  England  as  King  of  England, 
this  power  of  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  our  Bills  devolves 
upon  him  alfo  ? Hence  the  neceflity  of  having  the  fame  Re- 
gent with  England,  and  hence  appears  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  appoint  one  for  this  kingdom  before  one  is  appointed  in 
England  ; for  it  is  only  an  aflumption  of  a power,  which  we 
never  could  put  in  pra&ice ; an  idle  gafconade,  which  may 
alarm  England,  and  cannot  by  any  poftibility  ferve  ourfelves ; 
a difplay  of  an  inclination  to  feparate  the  Executive  Power 
without  the  ability  to  do  fo.  But  it  has  been  Paid,  if  the 
A61  be  fo,  repeal  it.  I afk  you  how  ? That  A£l  of  Repeal 
muft  have  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  it  ; and  how  could 
you  procure  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  fuch  an  A£t  ? That 
Seal  is  in  the  cuftody  of  an  officer  in  England,  refponfible  to 
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the  Englifh  Parliament  for  every  ufe  he  (hall  make  of  it;  and 
if  he  were  to  put  it  to  fuch  an  A&,  he  fliould  and  ought  to 
fuffer  the  fevered  punifhment  the  laws  of  his  country  could 
influSl.  This  is  the  fecurity  the  Englifh  have,  that  we  can 
never  pafs  a law  to  fever  the  Executive  Power,  or  impair  the 
connexion  of  thefe  kingdoms ; and  thus  does  this  Great  Seal, 
that  has  been  fpoken  of  with  fo  much  derifion,  this  bauble, 
this  piece  of  wax  and  parchment,  appear,  in  this  very  indance, 
of  fuch  potent  efficiency,  that  we  could  not,  if  we  would, 
have  a different  Regent  from  England,  and  which  will  be 
found  a fecurity  in  all  future  times  again!!  every  machination 
to  weaken  the  ties  of  connexion  between  us.  It  gives  the 
Englifh  Parliament,  it  is  true,  a kind  of  negative  upon  our 
laws,  but  by  fuch  a remote  and  fevere  adtion,  as  there  is  no 
rcafon  to  apprehend  it  will  ever  be  abufed.  1 hat  Parliament 
having  recognized  our  right  to  legiflate  exclufively  for  this 
kingdom,  their  own  law,  as  well  as  their  prudence,  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  impeach  their  Chancellor  for  putting  that 
Seal  to  any  lrifh  Adi,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  its  tending 
to  deftroy  the  unity  of  the  Executive  Power,  in  which  alone 
the  connexion  of  thefe  kingdoms  condds.  '1  hat  Seal  then, 
however  it  came  to  be  fuperadded  to  our  Conftitution,  whe- 
ther by  accident  or  by  dehgn,  is  fecurity  to  England,  without 
being  dependance  to  Ireland  ; and  the  hidory  of  mankind 
does  not  afford  an  iriftance  of  two  independent  States  being 
connedled  together  by  a mechanifm  fo  wife  and  fo  beautiful. 
The  moment,  then,  I fay,  that  a Regent  is  appointed  in 
England,  we  are  competent  to  pafs  a Bill  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  here.  To  make  this  more  clear,  let  us  trace  the  Bill 
through  its  different  ftages.  We  have  declared  ourfelves  to 
be  a Parliament  ; we  have  recoghifed  the  Third  Eftate  in  our 
Addreffes  to  the  Viceroy  ; we  have  recognifed  our  own  powers 
by  thofe  Addrefles,  by  our  proceedings  in  the  Committees  of 
Account  and  Supply  ; and,  when  I dated  my  doubts  upon 
ihe  fubjedl  the  lecond  day  of  the  Seffion,  by  the  filcnce  of  every 
other  man  upon  it  in  this  Affembly.  I dated  them  then,  be- 
caufe  I forefaw  the  influence  our  determination  upon  it  would 
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have  upon  all  our  fubfequent  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  a 
fubjedf  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  in 
fuv.h  fufpenf-,  as  that  it  might  be  drawn  down  at  a future  day 
to  receive  the  deciiion  that  would  ferve  the  turn  of  a party. 
Our  legiflative  Conftitution  being  thus  far  effective,  having 
the^vriceroy  of  the  King,  the  Lards,  and  the  Commons,  at 
] rc  1 n t complete,  to  thefe  we  fhould  have  the  additional  form 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  efFeclive,  as  foon  as  a Regent 
iiiJi  be  appointed  in  that  kingdom.  If  we  were  to  proceed 
then  by  Bill,  it  would  fi r ffc  pafs  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  are  now  competent;  it  would  then  receive' the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  be  certified  into  England  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  who  vis  adding  under  a regular  Com  million 
from  the  King,  and  therefore  is  competent.  It  would  then 
rcce  ve  the  Great  Seal  cf  England,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Englifh  Avegtnt,  who  to  this  Add  would  be  competent;  it 
would  then  receive  the  final  Aflent  in  Parliament  bv  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  be  enrolled  in  the  office,  and  be  a law  of  the 
land.  The  only  flcp  in  its  prqgrefs  which  may  be  queftioned 
?.s  un found,  is  the  lad,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  no  power 
fpecihcd  in  his  general  Commifiion  from  the  King  for  palling 
Bills,  and  as  he  could  not  have  a fpecial  Commiffion  from  hint 
now  for  that  purpoie,  as  is  uiual.  Jhirft  I fa y to  this,  that 
fuch  a Com  million  is  rendered  unnecdTary  by  the  Adt  that 
pafted  in  17S2,  “ to  regulate  the  manner  of  patting  Bills.” 
f he  fir.r  cnauij  is  mandatory  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
he  /hall  certify  all  fuch  Bills  as  have  patted  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament. i he  iccond  ciaufel  conceive  to  be  mandatory  alfo; 
that  “ fuch  Bills  having  been  returned  into  this  kingdom  un- 
der the  Great  Seal  of  England,  Jhall  pafs  in  the  Parliament  of 
this  kingdom.”  No  man  doubts  the  firft  claufe  to  be  man- 
datory, and  I fee  no  reafon  w hy  the  fecond  fhould  not  be 
fj  hkewife.  It  it  was  intended  otherwife,  the  word  would 
be  may  pafs,  and  not  Jhall  pafs.  But  there  was  an  amend- 
ment made  to  this  very  Bill  in  its  tranfit  through  this 
Houfe,  and  which  appears  upon  your  Journals,  that  puts 
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the  intention  of  the  Houfe  at  that  time  out  of  all  difpute. 

In  the  amendment  are  thefe  words,  “ that  fuch  Bills  and  no 
' others,  being  returned  unaltered,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  fall  be  capable  of  receiving  the  Royal  afl'ent  or 
difiVnt  in  Parliament,  according  to  bis  Majefys  comm  fan  y either 
for  giving  his  aflent  or  difient  to  the  fame  refpe&ively. 
Here,  inftead  of  the  mandatory  words,  “ (hall  pafs,”  was  pro- 
pofed  conditional  ones,  “ fiiall  be  capable  of  receiving  the  Royal 
aflent  or  diflent,”  which  were  negatived.  The  neceffity  of  a 
fpecial  cbmmiffion  was  alfo  propofed,  and  was  negatived.  The 
words  then  of  the  haw,  1 fay,  are  mandatory.  The  intention  of 
the  Legiflarure  was,  that  they  ftiould  be  mandatory;  and  con- 
fequently  fuch  commiffion,  thougn  the  practice  ever  flnce,  is 
a fupererogatmg  mflrument,  and  the  Loro  Lieutenant  might* 
nay  mujl  pafs  the  law  without  it— It  were  certainly  more 
agreeable  to  the  ccnftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms  that  the  law 
were  otherwise  ; but  I am  not  now  ipeaking  o t what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  but  what  the  law  is.  If  it  fliould  be  the  fenfe  of 
the  majority  that  this  ftep  would  be  difficult  in  paffing  the  Bill, 
this  Angle  flep  might  be  fupplied,  by  the  two  Houles  em- 
powering either  the  Regent  of  England  to  iflue  fucn  com* 
million  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  that  purpofe,  or  by  em- 
powering the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to 
fuch  a commiffion.  But  proceed  as  is  proposed  give  ex- 
ecutive powers  to  the  Prince  of  VV  ales,  that  he  may  legiflatc. 
Let  him  fend  over  another  Lord  Lieutenant  to  fuperfede  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  by  the  King,  and  then  begin  a 
Bill,  and  fee  how  defective  >our  Legiflature  will  be.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  muft  come  under  the  authority  of  the  Regent 
of  England  as  appointed  by  the  Engliih  law,  not  by  your 
Addrefs.  The  law  of  William  and  Mary  having  given  all 
Royal  powers,  jurifdi&ions,  and  prerogatives,  to  the  King  of 
England,  whoever  he  (hali  be,  nothing  lefs  than  a law  can 
take  them  away  from  him;  your  Addrefs  is  utterly  impotent 
to  fuch  a work.  The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  then  muft  a 61  as 
the  Deputy  of  the  Engliih  Regent.  Your  Bill  then  muft  re- 
ceive the  Great  Seal,  and  be  certified  into  England,  not  under 
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the  autbmity  of  the  Reprefentative  of  yourKing,but  the  Deputy 
or  the  Englifh  Regent;  it  muft  again  receive  the  Royal  alien* 
3n  Parliament,  not  by  the  Reprefentative  of  the  King,  but 
by  the  Deputy  of  the  Englifh  Regent.  Here  are  two  prin- 
cipal  ftages  in  which  it  will  certainly  be  totally  defetfive  by 
proceeding  in  this  way;  whereas  there  would  be  but  one,  which 
might  poffibly  be  partially  defedive,  by  proceeding  in  the  other 
way.  Our  third  eftate  here,  now  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
which  this  very  Addrefs  recognifes  as  perfed,  will  then  be 
extinguifhed,  and  this  under  the  pretence  of  completing  our 
Legiflature.  The  Imperial  Crown  of  Ireland  will  be  merged 
in  the  Regency  of  England,  for  fear  it  fhould  be  merged  in 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  that  kingdom;  and  a Regent  ap- 
pointed by  an  Englifh  Ad  of  Parliament,  is  to  fupply  the  third 
ellate  to  Jegiflate  for  this  country,  left  we  fhould  impair 
our  independency  by  palling  an  Ad  of  Parliament  to  fupply  it 
by  ourfelves.  Further,  the  commiflion  for  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant  muft  be  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  ; for 
otherwife,  by  our  laws  he  could  not  hold  the  Parliament. 
What  an  argument  do  you  then  give  to  thofe  who  might  be 
now,  or  at  a future  day,  hoftilc  to  our  independency  ? A 
Lord  Lieutenant  comes  over  with  a commiflion  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  from  a Regent  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Regent  by  law  in  England,  and  whom  it  has  been 
attempted  to  appoint  Regent  by  Addrefs  and  againft  law  in 
Ireland  : under  which  authority  then  will  it  be  argued  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  appointed  ? by  the  Englifh  Bill  or 
the  Irifh  Addrefs  ? Or  will  you  now  give  fuch  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  Englifh  Parliament  to  legiflate 
for  you  in  this  important  inftance,  of  fupplying  the  third 
eftate  of  your  legiflature,  after  their  power  to  legillate  for  you 
has  been  fo  recently  renounced  in  every  inftance?  But  thofe 
very  Gentlemen  who  are  the  authors  and  advocates  for  this 
Addrefs,  propoie  that  it  fhould  be  followed  by  a Bill  ; I afk 
why  ? Can  it  give  one  portion  of  Royal  Authority,  and  not 
another  ? Can  it  be  valid  as  giving  power  to  legillate,  and 
Invalid  as  to  giving  any  other  power,  when  it  profdTes  to  give 
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every  power  ? If  it  can  give  legiflative  power,  which  is  the 
higheft,  it  can  give  every  other  fubordinate  power,  and  this 
fubfequent  Bill  will  be  unneceflary.  But  when  they  fay  a 
fubfequent  Bill  is  neceflary,  they  admit  that  there  is  fome 
power,  notwithftanding  its  comprehenfive  diflion,  which  the 
Addrefs  is  inadequate  to  give,  and  confequently  that  it  is  in- 
adequate to  give  legiflative  power,  which  is  the  higheft  ot  all. 
But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  fuch  inconfiftencies  fhould  appear 
in  the  conduit  and  arguments  of  men  who  have  proceeded 
with  fuch  precipitation  ; though  it  is  very  wonderful  that  a 
majority  of  this  Huufe,  and  many  raofl  refpeftable  Members, 
fhould  be  prevailed  on  to  follow  them.  The  recruiting  lan- 
guage held  out  to  country  Gentlemen  at  the  opening  of  this 
bufinefj,  was  a Penfion  Bill,  and  an  Abolition  of  the  Police. 
As  to  the  fiift,  I tell  thofe  Gentlemen,  that  they  are  deluded, 
if  they  expea  a permanent  law  for  that  purpofe  to  be  pafled 
during  a Regency.  We  might,  certainly,  during  the  Re- 
gency, limit  the  Penfion  Lift,  but  no  longer.  For  this  I afTert 
to  be  found  conftitutional  dc£lrine,  that  during  a Regency  no 
law  ought  to  pafs  to  limit  a prerogative  of  the  Crown  : for, 
what  would  be  the  confequence?  during  a temporary  malady 
as  the  prefent,  or  during  a minority,  the  belt  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  might  be  {horn  off ; fo  that  when  the  King  fhould 
afeend  his  Throne,  he  might  find  himfelf  a mere  impotent 
pageant.  However  definable  the  objea  is  of  limiting  the  pen- 
fions,  we  ought  not  to  eftablifl)  the  precedent ; or,  if  fuch  a 
Bill  fhould  pafs  through  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  the  Mi- 
nifter  who  would  put  theGreat  Seal  to  it,  or  who  fhould  advife 
the  Royal  Aflent  to  be  given  to  it.  ought  to  forfeit  his  head. 
That  you  cannot  have  a perpetual  Penfion  Bill  now,  I have 
proved  ; with  refpeft  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Police,  I will  ven- 
ture to  prophecy,  that  the  promifed  Abolition  of  the  Police  will 
be  no  more  than  fome  temporifmg  modification,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  fkill  of  the  new  Minifters,  from  what  we 
know  and  have  feen,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  will  be  but 
pf  frivolous  efficacy.  I therefore  exhort  country  Gentlemen 
that  they  will  not  by  led  on  by  fuch  fallacious  and  unequiva- 
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Iciit  allurements.  It  is  moft  unworthy  of  a great  nation,  in  an 
sffair  of  fuch  ftupendous  confequence,  to  make  a furreptitious 
bargain  with  thofe  upon  whom  they  confer  the  authority,  as 
to  the  powers  they  confer,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
fer  them.  It  is  invidious  towards  the  people  of  England  to 
contrail  our  conduct  with  theirs,  and  court  the  executive 
power  which  is  now  rifing  over  thefe  countries,  by  an  unli- 
mited confidence,  purchafed  with  fuch  pitiful  ftipulations.  It 
is  a pradiice  which  if  purfued  will  be  ruinous  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  thefe  kingdoms,  alternately  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  obfequioufnefs  to  the  common  fovereignty,  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  any  temporary  favours.  Y'V  ithout  examining  any 
precedent,  without  hearing  any  evidence,  we  have  deprived 
the  King  of  all  the  Prerogatives  of  his  Crown,  and  conferred 
them  upon  another  perfon  ; we  have  done  fo  with  an  often- 
tatious  affedation  of  differing  from  England— firft  by  re- 
fuhng  any  document  of  the  wife  proceedings  in  that  country  ; 
and  next  by  appointing  a Regent  before  a Regent  has  been 
appointed  there.  We  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  our  independence,  by  precipitately  wrefting  the  feeptre 
from  that  very  King  by  whom  our  independency  was  reftored  ; 
we  have  preferred  proceeding  by  Addrefs,  though  againft  law, 
inftead  of  by  Dill  3 thus  eftablilhing  a precedent,  auchonfing 
the  two  Houles  of  Parliament  to  nominate  a Regent,  though 
different  from  England,  and  to  feparate  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  thefe  kingdoms  3 whereas  if  we  had  proceeded  by  Bill, 
that  Bill  mull  have  had  the  Great  Seal  of  England  put  to  it 
before  it  could  be  a law,  and  which,  if  a Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land Ihould  put  to  a Bill  appointing  a different  Regent  from 
England,  he  muft  have  done  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  head. 
And  thus  we  have  fet  afide  inis  fat  is  fa  dory  fecurity,  which 
England  fhould  have  had  for  an  identity  in  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Sovereign  power.  All  thefe  truths  muft  raife  ferious 
alarms  in  England,  muft  create  a diftruft  of  our  Parliament 
and  people,  a diftruft,  the  confequences  of  which  we  may  tone 
day  fatally  feel.  It  is  not  by  an  empty  parade  of  our  inde- 
pendency that  we  Ihall  preferve  it  3 it  is  by  our  fp.irit  and  our 

prudence—* 
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prudence— our  fpirit  to  protefl  it,  if  it  fhould  receive  an  afiault, 
and  our  prudence  to  condua  ourfelves  in  fuch  a way  as  that  it 
Ih.ill  not  be  thought  neceflary  to  afiault  it.  We  have  got 
a great  deal  by  accident,  and  which  we  may  lofe  by  folly. 

A frantic  enthuftafm  may  fucceed  fometimes  in  accomp'ifh- 
ine  great  achievements,  but  it  is  fober  wildom  alone,  that 

can  preferve  them. 

Major  Hobart  faid,  he  prefumed  that  the  Commiffioners 
were  to  a£t  under  the  direction  of  the  two  Houfes,  and  if  fo, 
he  requeued  to  know  what  inftru£tions  were  intended  to  be 
given  them  for  their  conduct?  Were  they,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  in  London,  to  prefent  the  Addrefs  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  even  though  he  were  not  yet 
inverted  with  the  Regency  of  England?  or  were  they  to  wait 
til!  fuch  invefliture  fhould  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Grattan  faid,  that  difficulty  will  be  removed,  for  I think 
his  Royal  Highnefs  will  be  inverted  before  the  Commiffioners 
can  arrive. 

Major  Hobart . I beg  leave  to  fay  that  I am  not  anfwered, 
for  my  queftion  fuppofes  the  Commiffioners  may  poffibly  ar- 
rive before  his  Royal  Highnefs  is  inverted  with  the  Regency. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendifh  faid,  the  queftion  was  premature,  and 
that  it  was  unparliamentary  for  one  Member  to  interrogate 
another  in  this  manner. 

Major  Hobart  infilled  that  it  was  the  uniform  practice  when 
any  Member  propofed  to  bring  forward  a nmber  of  refuta- 
tions, for  the  Houfe,  or  any  Member  of  the  Houfe,  to  de- 
mand to  be  informed  of  the  whole  fcope  and  range  of  fuch  re- 
folutions  ; otherwise,  Gentlemen  might  be  led  to  agree  to  one 
or  more  leading  queftions,  though  they  might  differ  on  the 
main  point  ; as  to  the  queftion  he  had  afked,  he  maintained 
that  it  was  perfectly  in  order,  and  that  the  prefent  was  the  mo- 
ment to  difeufs  it.  His  firrt  queftion  was,  were  the  Commif- 
fioners  to  receive  their  inftrudtions  from  the  two  Houfes  before 
they  fet  out  ? or  being  arrived  in  England,  were  they  to  write 
over  for  directions  to  legulate  their  condudt  ? 
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The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Connolly.  I am  not  authored 
to  give  the  Hon.  Gentleman  any  ar.fwer  ; but  I do  allure  him, 
that  in  whatever  fituation  the  Houfe  (hall  place  me,  I never 
will  take  any  ftep  that  can  tend  to  the  reparation  of  the  two 
Crowns  j and  I hope  that  whoever  (hall  be  fent,  (hall  be  pof- 
fefied  of  fuch  powers,  and  fuch  powers  only,  as  may  tend  to 
(Lengthen  the  connection  with  England,  and  maintain  the 
conftitution  of  the  realm. 

The  queftion  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  motion  was  then  put,  and 
pafled  without  any  divifion,  whereupon  he  moved,  “ That 
Mr.  Connolly  do  attend  the  Lords  with  the  faid  refolution, 
and  acquaint  them,  that  this  Houfe  requefts  them  to  appoint 
Members  of  their  own  body  to  join  with  the  Members  of  the 
Commons  in  prefenting  the  faid  Addrefs.” 

This  alfo  palled  without  any  divifion,  and  Mr.  Connolly 
went  up  to  the  Lords  accordingly. 

The  Committee  having  waited  a confiderable  time  for  an 
anfwer  from  the  Lords,  to  the  meflage  which  they  had  fent  by 
Mr.  Connolly,  and  being  informed  that  their  Lordfhips  were 
in  high  debate, 

Mr.  Grattan  propofed  that  the  Houfe  (hould  proceed  with 
bufinefs,  and  moved,  “ That  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant’s Anfwer  be  read  which  being  read  by  the  clerk, 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Brownlow  faid,  it  would  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Commons,  to  fuffer  fuch  a record  to  (land 
upon  their  journals,  unnoticed  and  unrefuted  ; he  therefore 
hoped  to  fee  fuch  a refolution  propofed,  as  would  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  Commons  of  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon  .Henry  Grattan . 1 do  not  think  it  pofiible, 

after  the  anfwer  that  we  have  juft  heard,  that  any  Gentleman 
can  entertain  a doubt  of  the  neceftity  of  our  coming  to  foine 
refolutions  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment. Sir,  we  were  wife  in  adjourning  laft  night,  to  give 
time  to  deliberate  ; it  was  an  awful  paufe,  a folemn  interval, 
and  will  give  weight  and  confequence  to  the  meafures  we  may 
adopt.  In  any  controverly  with  the  Chief  Governor,  it  be- 
comes us  to  obferve  the  moft  punctilious  ceremony,  and  in  the 

particular 
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particular  cafe  before  the  Houfe,  tenfold  attention  is  neceflary, 
becaufe  it  is  to  remain  a record  and  a precedent  upon  your 
journals,  becaufe  it  is  a cafe  on  which  the  privileges  of  the 
country  depend  ; cur  conduft  therefore  fhould  be  founded  in 
law  and  the  condition  ; it  fhould  be  even  refpedlful  to  the 
Chief  Governor  who  has  maligned  our  proceedings.  I will 
therefore  move  a resolution,  the  truth  of  which  no  man  can 
deny  ; and  if  it  be  admitted,  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Anfwer 
muft’neceffarily  be  difallowed.— Mr.  Grattan  then  moved, 
“ That  in  addreffing  his  Royal  Highriefs  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  government  of  this  country,  on  the 
behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Majefty,  during  his  Majefty’s 
prefent  indifpofition,  and  no  longer,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  have  exercifed  an  undoubted  right,  and  dilcharged  an 
ind.fpenfi.ble  duty,  to  which  in  the  prefent  emergency  they 
alone  are  competent.” 

The  Risht  Hon.  Attorney  General,  Sir,  this  refolution  is  of 
fuch  tendency,  and  does  fo  avowedly  afTert  the  pernicious  and 
unconftitutional  principles  of  the  Addrefs  which  we  have  voted, 
that  if  the  Commons  of  Ireland  agree  to  it,  they  ftrengthen 
the  foundation  already  laid  for  a reparation  o.  Ae  Crown  of 
Ireland  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ; and  the  country 
Gentlemen,  who  are  about  to  vote  upon  this  occafron,  would  do 
well  to  coDfrder  again  and  again,  before  they  follow  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  one  ftep  further  in  his  ill-advifed  and  defpe- 

rate  (peculations.  ' 

Sir,  I did  not  think  that  I fhould  again  be  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  trefpaffing  on  the  patience  of  the  Houfe  upon  tilts  fub- 
je£t;  but  1 find  I muft  once  more  call  the  attention  of  Gentle- 
men to  the  ftatute  law,  and  to  the  conftitution  of  the  realm. 
By  the  23d  Henry  VIII.  the  King  of  England  is,  ipfofaSio, 
King  of  Ireland  ; and  by  the  fecond  claufeoi  that  A£t,  it  is  de- 
clared and  enafled,  “ That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons,  of  what 
efiale,  dignity,  or  condition  foever  they  or  he  be,  fubjeftor  re- 
fiant  within  Jhis  land  of  Ireland,  by  writing,  imprinting,  or  by 
an  exterior  aa0r  deed,  fliall  give  occafron  whereby  the  King’s 
Majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceflors,  (hall  be  difturbed  or  interrupt- 
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ed  of  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  he  or  they  ftiail  be  adjudged 
traitors,  and  every  fuch  offence  (hall  be  adjudged  high  trea- 
fon.” 

Here  I take  leave  to  remind  Gentlemen  of  the  occafion  on 
which  this  was  made;  it  was  made  when  Englifh  fa&ion 
had  found  its  way  into  Ireland,  when  the  houfe  of  Fitzgerald, 
and  the  houfe  of  Butler,  efpoufing  different  Englifh  parties, 
had  repeatedly  plunged  this  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
commotion.  The  A61  was  made  that  Ireland  and  England 

/ O 

might  be  for  ever  united  under  the  fame  fovereign,  and  whe- 
ther he  was  a King  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  or  a King  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lancafter,  who  wore  the  Crown  of  England,  he 
fhould  in  that  right  alone  be  deemed  King  of  Ireland.  And 
let  not  any  man  tell  me,  that  becaufe  this  refolution  fpeaks  of 
a Regent  and  not  of  a King  of  Ireland,  that  therefore  the 
A6t  of  Henry  VIII.  does  not  apply  to  it;  it  is  not  the  mere 
name  of  King,  it  is  not  the  ring  of  gold  that  encircles  the 
monarch’s  head,  which  is  the  object  of  the  law  ; no,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is,  that  the  chief  executive  magiftrate,  and  the 
chief  executive  power  in  both  countries  fhould  be  one  and  trie 
fame;  and  therefore  it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  afiert,  that  it 
is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  of  their  authority,  to  create  a fu- 
preme  executive  magiftrate  whom  they  call  their  Regent ; 
when  every  man  who  knows  the  ftaiute  law  of  this  country 
muft  acknowledge,  that  if  they  were  to  call  him  by  another 
name,  (hey  would  by  fuch  a refolut.on  commit  an  act  Oi  cii— 
reft  treafon.  And  if  a doubt  on  this  fubject  could  have  hung 
upon  the  conftruclion  of  the  ftatute  of  Henry  \ III*  the  Act 
of  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary  has  removed  it.  T bephrafe 
of  this  A£t  varies  from  the  phrale  of  the  Ac!  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  Aa  of  William  declares,  that  the  Crown  of  Ireland, 
and  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
Ireland,  (hall  for  ever  be  annexed  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
Crown  of  England. 

And  give  me  leave  to  tell  the  country  Gentlemen  of  Ireland, 

that  the^only  fecurity  by  which  they  hold  their  property,  the 

only  fecurity  which  they  can  have  for  the  prefent  eftabliftiment 

in  Church  and  State,  is  the  connexion  of  thelriih  Crown  with, 

and 
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and  its  dependence  upon  the  Crown  of  England  ; a connection 
and  dependence  which  has  been  fealed  with  the  bed  blood  of 
their  country  ; and  if  they  are  now  duped  with  fantadical  fpe- 
culations,  which  are  to  ihake  that  connection,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  averting  national  dignity  and  independence, 
they  will  feel,  to  their  forrow,  that  they  are  duped  into  a fur- 
render  of  the  only  fecurity  by  which  they  can  hope  to  retain 
their  property,  or  by  which  they  can  hope  to  retain  the  prefent 
eftabhfhment  in  Church  and  State.  For,  give  me  leave  to  fay. 
Sir,  that  when  we  fpeak  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  it  is  a me- 
' lancholy  truth,  that  we  do  not  fpeak  of  the  great  body  of  th« 
people.  This  is  a fubjeCf  on  which  it  is  extremely  painful  to 
me  to  be  obliged  to  fpeak  in  this  affembly  ; but  when  I fee  the 
Right  Hon.  Member  driving  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland  to  the 
verge  of  a precipice,  it  is  neceflary  to  fpeak  out.  Sir,  the 
ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  have  been  hardly 
treated  ; that  A£t  by  which  mod  of  us  hold  our  eftates  was 
an  A<St  of  violence,  an  A£t  palpably  fubverting  the  fird  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  of  England  and  Ireland.  I fpeak  of 
the  A£t  of  Settlement  palled  in  this  country  immediately  after 
the  Reftoration,  which  veds  the  edates  of  every  man  who  had 
been  difpoffcffed  during  the  rebellion  of  1641,  absolutely  in  the 
Crown,  and  puts  the  old  proprietors  to  the  necedity  of  prov- 
ing that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  high  treafon,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  confifeation,  which,  by  the  facred  and 
fundamental  principles  of  common  law,  can  be  incurred  only 
upon  convi£fion  and  attainder.  And  that  Gentlemen  may 
know  the  extent  to  which  this  fummary  confifeation  has  gone, 
I will  tell  them,  that  every  acre  of  land  in  this  country,  which 
pays  quit  rent  to  the  crown,  is  held  by  title  derived  under  the 
Act  of  Settlement ; fo  that  I trud  the  Gentlemen  whom  I fee 
upon  the  oppofite  benches,  will  deem  it  a fubje£t  worthy  their 
confideration,  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  to  purfue  the  fuc- 
ceflive  claims  of  dignified  and  unequivocal  independence  made 
for  Ireland  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  So  long  as  we 
remain  fatisfied  with  the  conditution  of  Ireland,  as  fettled  in 
1782,  and  avail  ourfelves  of  every  opportunity  which  may 
offer,  to  cement  the  union  of  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland,  and  to  cultivate  the  affe&ion  and  confidence  of  the 

\ 

Britifh  nation,  we  (hall  continue  to  cultivate  peace  and  good 
order  and  profperity  in  this  country.  But  if,  in  a moment  of 
phrenzy,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  of  this  country  are  to 
facrifice  their  connexion  with  the  crown  of  England  in  pur* 
fuit  of  paradoxical  phantoms,  perhaps  we  may  live  to  fee  Ire- 
land once  more  indebted  to  a Britifh  army  for  the  reftoration 
other  civil  and  religious  liberty.  See  then  what  fecurity  you 
have  for  your  connection  with  England,  if  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  are  to  aflert  an  undoubted  and  exclufive  right, 
and  indifpenfable  duty,  to  create  a fupreme  executive  Magif- 
trate  for  Ireland,  and  of  their  own  authority  to  inveft  him  with 
all  the  powers  of  royalty.  Your  fecurity  is  the  fteadinefs  and 
difcretion  of  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  which, 
upon  the  prefent  momentous  occafion,  I am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge have  been  unexampled.  But,  if  the  law  of  your  coun- 
try eftablifhes  another  fecurity  for  that  connexion  ; if  by  the 
fettled  law  of  your  country,  the  fan&ion  of  the  Britifh  Great 
Seal  is  neceflary  to  any  inftrument  by  which  any  thing  in  the 
Ihape  of  Royal  power  can  be  exercifed  in  Ireland,  do  you  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Britifh  nation  will  tamely  fubmit  to  the  claim 
now  fet  up  by  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Jrifh  Parliament  ? No. 
If  we  perfift  in  aflerting  this  claim,  the  two  countries  will  be 
committed  more  hotly  than  ever  ; for,  if  the  Addrefs  of  both 
♦ Houfes  can  inveft  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Royal  powers  in 
this  country,  the  fame  Addrefs  could  convey  the  fame  powers 
to  Lewis  XVI.  of  France,  or  to  his  Holinefs  the  Pope,  or  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Mover  of  this  refolution.  And  therefore,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  may  be  aftured  that  if  they 
perfift  in  aflerting  a claim  palpably  condemned  by  the  laws 
and  conftitution  of  their  country,  palpably  hoftile  to  Great 
Britain,  and  radically  fubverfive  of  the eHablifhed  conftitutional 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; it  is  utterly 
impolfible  that  fuch  a claim  fhould  be  palled  by  in  filence  by 
the  Britifh  government;  it  is  utterly  impoflible  that  the  aflertion 
of  fuch  a claim  fhould  not  again  commit  this  country  with 
Great  Britain  ; and  if  by  any  fatality  we  are  again  committed, 

what 
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what  muft  be  the  event  ? This  ifland  has  every  thing  to  lofe, 
and  can  gain  nothing.  In  a good  caufe  anu  a found  bottom, 
however  unwilling  I might  be  to  engage  in  a conteft  with 
Great  Britain,  I would  ftill  truft  ultimately  to  her  juftice  1 but 
it  we  are  to  be  committed  on  the  claim  of  an  independent  ex- 
ecutive government,  we  are  committed  againft  the  laws  and 
conftitution  of  Ireland,  and  in  fuch  a conteft  Ireland  muft 

fall. 

We  have  already  voted  a commiffion  of  embaffy  to  prefen* 
our  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  offering  him  the  plenitude 
of  Royal  power  in  this  country,  and  requeuing  that  he  will 
exercife  it  by  his  authority,  or  by  our  authority.  But  when 
our  ambaffadors  fliall  have  executed  their  commiffion,  how  is 
his  Royal  Highnefs  to  a&  ? Is  there  a man  in  England  with 
whom  he  will  advife  upon  this  fubjeft  ? Who  will  venture  to 
tell  him,  that  the  Addrefs  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ire- 
land can  confer  the  Ihadow  of  royalty  upon  him  ? or,  who  will 
venture  to  advife  him  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  that  Ad- 
drefs, and  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  the  powers  at. 
tached  to  the  Crown,  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  ? Is  there  a man  in  England 
who  will  venture  to  tell  his  Royal  Highnefs,  that  fuch  an 
Addrefs  will  give  him  the  command  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpofes  of  Irifli  Government,  and  make  himfelf 
refponfible  to  the  Englifh  nation  for  fuch  an  opinion  ? I will 
be  bold  to  fay,  there  is  not  a fober  and  honeft  man  in  Eng- 
land with  whom  his  Royal  Highnefs  will  advife  upon  this 
fubje£t,  who  will  not  tell  him,  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  have  not  the  Ihadow  of  right  to  provide  by  their  au- 
thority for  the  executive  government  of  Ireland,  and  therefore 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  belt  wait  for  the  Anfwer  of 
his  Royal  Highnefs  to  this  Addrefs  before  he  preffes  forward  a 
refolution,  afferting  claims  which  muft  be  condemned  by  every 
fober  and  honeft  man  in  both  countries. 

■1 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  call  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man’s recolle&ion  the  anfwer  he  this  day  gave,  when  he  was 
afked — What  were  the  Commiflioners  to  do,  or  how  were 
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they  to  a£l,  fhould  they  arrive  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
invefted  with  the  Regency  of  England  ? — The  Right  Hon, 
Gentleman’s  anfwer  was,  that  it  was  alrnoft  certain  he  would 
be  inverted  with  the  Regency  of  England  before  they  arrived, 
and  that  difficulty  would  be  removed.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  does  then  confefs  that  there  may  be  a difficulty  at- 
tending the  execution  of  this  new  Irifh  commiffion,  but,  upon 
calculation,  he  feems  to  hope  that  the  difficulty  will  not 
occur. 

Sir,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  muft  remember,  that  when 
he  firrt  brought  forward  a refolution  aflerting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  though  I agreed  with  him 
in  principle,  yet  I was  cautious  in  committing  the  two  king- 
doms ; but  when  he  had  committed  them,  I agreed  with  him, 
that  Ireland  could  not  recede  from  her  claims,  which  were  then 
founded  in  jurtice.  But  upon  the  prefent  queftion  Ireland 
(lands  upon  very  different  ground.  Here  we  are  aflerting  a 
claim  palpably  illegal  and  unfounded,  a claim  which,  if  it  (hall 
ever  be  allowed  by  Great  Britain,  muft  bring  inevitable  ruin 
on  this  country  ; and  therefore  it  is,  that  I do  moft  earneftly 
entreat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  delift  from  his  pre- 
fent fpeculations,  becaufe,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  giddy  and 
fantaftical  in  the  extreme,  and  utterly  fubveifive  of  every  prin- 
ciple which  unites  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Sir,  there  has  been  throughout  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  a 
want  of  temper  and  deliberation  highly  difgraceful  to  thi» 
country;  and  it  would  feem  as  if  Providence  had  peculiarly 
marked  our  intemperance ; for  on  that  night  on  which,  from  com- 
mon fame  alone,  we  thought  fit  to  determine  that  our  lawful 
King  was  incapable  of  difeharging  the  fun&ions  of  his  Go- 
vernment, his  phyficians  had  declared,  that  his  Majerty  had 
fibewn  decided  fymptoms  of  convalefcence  ; and  on  the  night 
on  which  this  ralh  determination  was  made,  with  the  fame 
intemperance  we  voted  an  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
affume  the  powers  of  Government  lawfully  verted  in  our  King; 

and,  left  any  man  (hould  have  time  for  deliberation*,  the  Re- 
folution 
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folution  and  Addrefs  were  reported  and  agreed  to  the  fame 
night : and  now  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  a Refolut.cn,  if 
poffible,  more  rafli  and  intemperate  than  the  former,  in  order 
to  ground  a vote  of  cenfure  on  Lord  Buckingham,  becaufe  lie 
will  not  convey  our  rafhnefs  and  intemperance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. If  Lord  Buckingham  had  transmitted  that  Addrefs  to 
Great  Britain,  he  would  have  fubjected  himlelf  to  impeach- 
ment on  his  return  there  ; if  he  had  transmitted  it,  he  would 
have  committed  a breach  of  his  oath  of  allegiance  ; and  if  he 
had  told  you  fo  in  dired  terms,  he  would  have  been  fully 
juftified  in  Bating  it.  But  what  is  his  anfwer  to  your 
mefTage  That  confidently  with  his  impreffions  of  offi- 

cial duty,  and  of  the  obligations  of  his  oath  of  office,  he 
could  not  tranfmit  your  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 
Where  then  is  the  mighty  offence  againft  your  dignity  ? Does 
the  Houfe  know  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  acts 
under  an  Englifh  commiffion,  and  under  fecret  inftrudions 
from  his  Majefty,  which  he  is  bound  to  obey  at  the  peril  of 
his  head  ? Dues  the  Houfe  know  what  thefe  inftrudions  are  ? 
and  if  they  do  not,  will  they  enter  into  a Refolution  holtile 
to  Great  Biitain,  hoftile  to  the  connexion  of  the  two  Crowns, 
in  order  to  ground  a cenfure  upon  the  King’s  reprelentative, 
becaufe  he  tells  you  he  cannot  aft  in  contradidion  to  what  he 
confiders  to  be  his  official  duty,  and  the  obligations  of  his  oath 
of  office  ? And  give  me  leave  to  fay,  if  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham could  flop  the  Addrefs  which  we  have  voted  from 
going  into  Great  Britain,  he  would  confer  an  eternal  obli- 
gation on  the  Infh  nation;  for  if  that  Addrefs  fhould  ever 
reach  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  man  in 
England  will  be  fo  lafh  as  to  advife  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  a£t 
under  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  will  pleafe  to  recoiled 
that  Englifh  Minifters  ate  refponfible  to  the  Englifh  nation, 
and  that'unfortunately  the  orders  or  the  opinions  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  will  not  be  an  excufe  to  an  Englifh 
judicature,  for  a breach  of  the  laws  of  England  : and  there- 
fore before  we  proceed  to  further  violences,  it  may  be  aovife- 
able  to  wait  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  Anfwer  to  our  Adurels  ; and 
if  his  anfwer  fhould  be,  that  he  cannot  take  upon  him  to  ex- 
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crcife  Royal  powers  in  Ireland,  by  authority  of  this  Addrefs,  what 
will  be  the  fituation  of  the  two  Houfes  of  the  Irifh  Parliament? 
How  will  their  dignity  brook  thereproof  ? But  if  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  fhould  be  advifed  toaflume  Royal  powers  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Addrefs,  Gentlemen  will  find  infuperable  difficulties 
in  their  way  in  framing  a Bill,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man profeffes  his  intention  of  propofing.  It  will  be  utterly 
impoffib.e  to  frame  fuch  a Bill  upon  the  model  of  your  Ad- 
drefs. The  Bill  which  has  pafTed  the  Britifli  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons makes  the  Regent  an  affiftant  to  his  Majefty,  and 
confers  on  him  an  office  of  truft  under  the  Crown.  When 
we  come  to  frame  our  Bill,  we  muft  conform  to  the  model  of 
the  Engl i (h  Bill  : whether  the  powers  to  be  committed  to  the 
Recent  by  our  Bill  be  the  fame,  or  whether  they  are  more 
extenfive  than  the  powers  committed  to  him  by  the  Englifh 
Bill,  the  nature  of  his  office  muff  be  the  fame  in  both  coun- 
tries. What  then  will  become  of  your  Addrefs,  which  pur- 
ports to  confer  on  his  Royal  Highnefs,  not  an  office  of  truft, 
not  the  duty  of  affifting  his  Majefty  during  his  indifpofition, 
but  full  and  unlimited  Royal  powers,  to  be  exercifed  by  him 
in  his  own  right,  as  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland  ? 

I he  Attorney  General  then  proceeded  to  take  notice  of 
fome  aifertions  that  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  privileges 
of  ih  e two  Houfes,  which  were  faid  to  be  violated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant^  refufal  to  tranfrnit  the  Addrefs.  He  called 
to  their  recollection  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  mod  worthy  and 
amiable  men  of  his  time,  the  late  Mr.  Ponfonby;  that  truly 
Honourable  man,  when  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
bad  refuftd  to  carry  up  an  Addrefs  to  Lord  Townfhend,  al- 
leging as  his  excufe,  that  he  found  it  incoufiftent  with  his 
f elings  of  honour  to  carry  up  the  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  a Chief 
Governor,  who  had  offered  an  infult,  as  he  conceived  it,  to 
the  Commons  when  they  had  !aft  met.  Did  any  man  object: 
to  Mr.  Ponfonby  for  this  refufal  ? 'No.  His  refufal  was 
deemed  to  be  an  acf  highly  honourable  to  him;  and  the  Com- 
mons, far  from  cenfuiing  their  own  fervant,  for  adding  from 
the  imprcffion  of  his  truly  honourable  feelings,  returned  him 

their 
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their  unanimous  thanks  for  his  faithful  and  eminent  fervices. 

The  Houfe  did  not  refolve.  That  it  was  the  undoubted  duty 
of  the  Speaker  to  carry  up  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  whatever 
Addrefs  they  fhould  think  proper  to  direct  hun  to  prefen, -n 
they  had  the  juftice  and  liberality  to  acknowledge  that 
the^privilege  of  a Gentleman  to  aft  from  the  tmpreffions  of  an 
honourable  mind  j and  if  the  truly  Honourable  Gentleman  £ 
whom  I allude,  had  an  enemy  in  this  country,  bis  conduit 
upon  this  occafton  muft  have  made  him  blulh.  If  ‘hen  the 
Commons  in  1771  did  not  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to 
cenfure  their  own  fervant,  who  refuled  to  take  up  their  Ad- 
drefs from  the  impreffions  cf  honour  and  duty,  w at  ng  t 
have  we  to  proceed  to  the  violence  to  which  the  Right  Hon.  , 
Gentleman  would  now  lead  us  ? The  Lord  Lieutenant  teds 
you,  that,  confidently  with  his  duty  and  his  oath,  he  cannot 
tranfmit  your  Addrefs.  What  right  have  the  two  Houles  o! 
Parliament  to  call  upon  him  to  tranfmit  an  Addrefs  to  any 
perfon  but  to  the  King  of  England  ? To  a fubjea,  however 
high  in  rank,  you  have  not  the  lhadow  of  right  to  cal!  upon 
the  King’s  Reprefentative  to  tranfmit  an  Addrefs.  hut 
when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  tells  you,  that  your  Addrefs  calls 
upon  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  do  an  act 
not  warranted  by  law,  when  he  is  confirmed  in  that  opinion 
by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Juftice  of  1, eland,  if  he  were 
to  tranfmit  that  Addrefs,  he  would  lubjea  himfelf  to  im- 
peachment on  his  return  to  England. 

For  the  laft  feventeen  days  his  Majefty  has  been  in  a pro- 

ereffive  ftate  of  amendment,  and,  by  the  laft  accounts,  no  doubt 

Ts  entertained  of  his  fpeedy  and  per  fed  recovery  ; luppofe  then 

there  Ihould  be  anoiher  examination  of  his  pbyficians,  upon 

which  it  fhould  turn  out  that  his  Majefty  may  be  competent 

to  bufinefs ; and  that  our  Ambaffadors,  when  they  arrive  in 

London,  ihould  be  interrupted  in  their  progrels  by  his  Majefty 

on  his  way  .0  meet  his  Parliament  ;-what  are  they  to  do  - 

are  they  to  fupprefs  their  credentials,  and  fnealc  back  to  re. 

land  ? or  are  they  to  prefent  our  Addrefs  to  the  Prince  . is, 

perhaps,  may  be  a dangerous  experiment ; it  may,  perhaps,  be 
r r p ^ deemed 
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deemed  an  overt*  a#  of  treafon  to  the  King,  for  which  they 

may  be  arretted  as  traitors  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 

Polfibly  then  the  event  of  this  high  and  mighty  embafTy  may 
he,  that  the  Commiflioners  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ire- 
land may  fneak  back  to  their  matters  with  the  melancholy  in- 
formation, that,  from  pure  fear  of  the  Middlesex  j uftices,  they 
did  not  dare  to  execute  their  ccmmittion.  There  is  but  one 
fenfible  mode  that  you  can  purfue— wait  till  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  appointed  Regent,  and  then,  by 
an  A&  of  the  Irifh  Legifhture,  recogntfe  his  authority  (o  far 
as  it  may  be  neceffary  to  recognife  it  in  Ireland  : but  let  not 
this  ifland  pretend  to  take  the  lead  in  providing  for  the  exercife 
ot  the  Royal  Autnority  in  the  prelcnt  emergency. 

And  now,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  as  there  is  not  a 
lawyer  in  this  kingdom,  and  I am  confident  I might  fay  in 
England,  who  will  aflert*  that  an  Addrefs  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland  can  convey  regal  powers;  as  the  firtt  law 
authorities  in  this  kingdom  have  protetted  againft  fuch  a prin- 
ciple ; and,  indeed,  every  member  of  the  Upper  Houfe  who  fup- 
ported  this  Addrefs  atterted  that  it  was  only  a form  of  com- 
pliment, or  refpeft,  calling  upon  the  Prince  to  accept  of  powers 
to  be  hereafter  befiowed  upon  him  by  Atf  of  Parliament  ; as 
every  fober  man  deferted  it  on  the  ground  of  conferring  power; 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  a£t  of  infanity  to  commit  the 
two  kingdoms,  by  p retting  the  Resolution  propofed  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  a Refolution  which  he  profeffes  to  be 
intended  only  as  a foundation  for  cenfuring  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Sir,  if  it  be  any  gratification  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Majority 
to  cenfure  Lord  Buckingham,  b caufe,  in  compliment  to  them, 
he  would  not  renounce  his  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign,  let  them 
do  it  without  this  Refolution  ; for  though  I fhall  always  be 
grieved  to  fee  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  committed  with  the 
King’s  Representative,  yet  I lhall  always  confider  it  a matter 
ef  infinitely  more  lerious  confequence,  to  commit  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  with  the  Britifb  Nation ; in  fuch  a comeft 
Ireland  mutt  be  the  lofer. 

. UMr. 
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Mr.  Forbes  obferved,  that  he  confidered  it  as  incumbent  on 
every  Member  of  that  Houfe  to  enter  his  Proteft  againft  the 
arouments  advanced  and  maintained  by  the  Right  Hon.  Mem- 
ber (the  Attorney  General),  which  united  to  eftabhto  this 
dangerous  and  unconftitutional  doctrine,  That  the  Regent  of 
England  was  de  jure  Regent  of  Ireland.  He  was  concerned 
and^ afionifhed,  that  fuch  a doftrine  fhould  originate  in  the  Into 
Houfe  of  Commons,  when  he  recollected,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  in  the  Englito  Parliament  on  the  Regency,  our 
right  to  appoint  a diftinCt  Regent,  independent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  generally  admitted,  after  Mr.  Pitt’s  opinions  on  the 

' fubieCt  of  right  had  been  adopted. 

The  arguments  which  had  been  urged  by  the  Right  Hon. 

Member  were  founded  on  a conftruction  of  the  law  of  Pcy- 
ningt,  and  the  ftatutes  palled  in  explanation  of  it,  and  on  Chief 
Baron  Yelverton’s  Ad:  he  obferved,  that  the  Legiflature, 
when  thofe  Ads  were  palled,  had  not  the  preient  emergency 
in  contemplation  ; the  Legiflature,  in  framing  the  provifions  of 
thofe  laws,  proceeded  on  this  principle — “That  the  executive 
power  of  both  countries  was  veiled  in  one  perfon,  on  whole 
head  the  united  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
placed.”  By  the  provlfion  which  required  that  our  Bills  fhould 
be  returned  certified  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  it  was 
not  intended  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fhould  legiflate  in 
Ireland  as  King  of  Great  Britain  ; but  as,  from  neceflity,  the 
Kina  of  Ireland  always  refided  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  alio 
Kinu  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  provided,  that  he  fhould  affix 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  our  Bills,  not  as  the  organ  of  his 
'will  as  King  of  the  latter  country,  but  as  the  heft  evidence  and 
moft  folcmn  authentication  of  the  will  and  pleafuie  of  the 
King  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  paffing  into  laws  fuch  of  our  Bills 
as  were  fent  o er  for  his  approbation.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  prefent  fituation  of  the  two  countries,  a Situation  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  contemplation  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  either  country  at  any  period  till  the  prefent  ; the 
King  of  England  and  Ireland  is  rendered  incapable  by  indi  - 
pofition  of  exercifing  the  Royal  authority  : after  this  tncapa- 
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city  had  been  afcertained  by  Parliament  in  England,  the  Mi- 
nsfter  of  that  country  declared,  that  every  fubjeft  had  equal 
right  with  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Regency— his  opinion 
was  adopted  by  both  Houfes.  If  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England  had  this  right,  it  was  equally  competent  for 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  (as  branches  of  a felf- 
exiflent  and  independent  Legiflature,  fimilar  in  cqnftitution 
and  privilege  to  that  of  Great  Britain)  to  appoint  any  fubjeft 
Regent  of  Ireland  ; but  according  to  the  principles  eflablifhed 
in  England,  the  two  Houfes  might  rejedt  the  claims  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  appoint  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
Regent. 

G i 

Does  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  mean  that  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  in  Ireland  would  be  obliged  by  any  law  to  adopt 
jucb  a perfon  as  Regent  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  principle,  that 
unlefs  the  fame  perfon  who  is  Regent  of  England  is  alfo  Re- 
gent ot  Ireland,  all  the  fundlions  of  our  Legiflature  muft  be 
fufpended  for  want  of  that  Great  Seal  ? 

Is  not  this  in  effedl  a declaration,  that  the  Regent  of  Eng- 
land is  de  jure  Regent  of  Ireland  ? — We  are  called  on  to  facri- 
fice  the  Jubilance  to  the  figns  of  our  Conflitution,  and  to  adhere 
to  the  letter  of  Adis,  in  which  there  is  no  provifion  for  this 
emergency  ; and  laws  palled  to  fecure  the  independence  of  our 
Pailiament  are  to  be  perverted,  by  forced  conflrudlions,  into  in- 
flruments  for  eflablifhing  a moll  humiliating  and  dangerous 
dependance.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms  will  differ  in  the  choice 
of  a Regent ; but  if  they  had  differed,  he  trufled  no  Member 
of  this  Houfe  would  have  urged  us  to  have  facrificed  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  Legiflature,  to  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  to  be  affixed  to  our  Bills:  others  have  been  repealed  ; 
the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  would  have juftified  the  meafure,  the 
neceffity  which  had  juflified  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention at  the  Revolution  j and  what  neceffity  could  be  more 
urgent  with  refpedl  to  Ireland  ? — we  were  obliged  to  fupply 
the  want  of  a third  eflate,  or  all  the  fundlions  of  our  Legif- 
iature  muff  be  fufpended  \ and,  to  effedt  this  purpofe,  we  muff: 

either 
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cither  repeal  the  provider,  of  the  Aft  refpeaing  the  Great  Seal 
or  be  reduced  to  a condition  of  the  rnoft  abjeft  depenclance,  by 
admitting  the  Regent  of  England  de  jure  Regent  of  Ireland 
no  real  friend  to  his  country  could  hefrtate  rn  making  his  opt- 

nion  on  fuch  an  occahon.  , 

Mr  Fort  es  further  obferved,  that  rf  any  embarrafTments  oc- 
curred in  this  budnefs  between  the  two  countries,  they  were 
to  be  imputed  to  the  principle  on  the  fubjetf  of  right  ertab.ifhed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  laid  down  in  too  extenhye  a manner, 
though  he  agreed  the  Prince  had  not  a right  to  aflame  the  Go- 
vernment without  the  confent  of  Parliament.  He  alfo  laid, 
rhat  this  queftion  of  right  would  not  have  been  agitated,  had 
not  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  his  anfwer,  challenged  the  two 
Houfes  to  the  difeuffion.  Mr.  Forbes  added  many  other  ar- 
guments, which  naturally  arofe  from  the  iubje&s  treated  in 

the  courfe  of  the  debate.  , < 

']  he  Attorney  General.  I would  wifh  to  explain:— I never 

Paid,  that  a Regent  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  Eng.and  is 
de  jure.  Regent  of  Ireland.  If  a Regent  of  Great  B,  .tarn  and 
]i eland  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty,  under  the  Great  Seal  o 
England,  fuch  a Regent  is,  de  jure.  Regent  .0  all  purpo.es  of 
Ireland.  But  if  a Regent  of  Great  Brita.n  be  appointed  by 
flatute,  I co :i fid er  him,  to  all  imperial  purpofes,  Regent  ot  Ire- 
land by  fuch  appointments  and  1 confrder  him  to  be  ^egent 
of  Ireland  to  all  purpofes  of  Legiflation  by  a ftatute  of  Ire, and. 
Bat  as  to  all  fuch  Afls  as  are  to  be  done  in  Ireland  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  King’s  fign  manual,  I confrder  that  the  authority 
of  an  Englilh  Regent,  appointed  by  ftatute,  is  not  fufEcient, 
until  ic  be  recognifed  by  an  Aft  of  the  Irish  LegHHture. 

And  now  I will  freely  acknowledge  to  the  lion.  Gen  leman, 
that,  on  a fupcrficial  view  of  this  fubjedt,  it  ftruck  me  as  it 
Rems  to  have  impreffed  him  ; but,  upon  mature  confutation, 
I formed  the  opinion  which  I now  entertain,  and  the  more 
revolve  it  in  my  mind,  the  more  firmly  1 am  convinced,  that  it 
is  founded  on  the  clear  and  found  principles  of  our  Law  an 

Conftitution.  T 

I am 
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I am  not  very  certain  that  I was  in  the  Houfe  when  that 
. A£1  pafied  : however,  I do  not  find  any  fault  with  the  A& ; on 
the  contrary,  I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  great  wifdom  in  the 
principle  of  it.  I he  Hon.  Gentleman  faid  fomething  of  the 
party,  or  the  man,  under  whom  I a<ft ; Sir,  1 am  an  officer  of 
the  Crown  ; I a£t  under  my  Sovereign  George  the  Third,  and 
no  other  ; his  right,  and  the  rights  of  his  people  of  Ireland,  I 
maintain  ; Sir,  i diidain  to  a£t  under  any  man,  or  fet  of  men, 
in  England  : I wifh  this  principle  was  more  general. 

Serjeant  Toler . When  the  queftion  of  the  original  Addrefs 
was  introduced,  however  it  might  have  appeared  as  mere  pre- 
paratory invitation,  and  as  a prelude  to  a Bill,  yet  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  debated,  and  the  doctrines  which  accom- 
panied it,  became  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  the  hafty 
work  of  one  night  ; one  third  of  thofe  who  would  willingly 
, have  di  feu  fled  the  meafure  had  not  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
their  opinions  j but  the  meafure  was  carried  on  with  an  over- 
bearing rapidity  that  precluded  inveftigation  ; as  if  this  Houfe 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the  nation,  like  the  woman 
that  deal  rates,  is  lojL  He  faid,  that  the  Refolution  at  prefent 
propounded  contained  an  aflertion  of  law,  and  evidently 
pointed  to  a cenfure,  neither  of  which  were  warrantable,  from 
the  circumflances  of  the  cafe  ; but  both  of  which  tended  to 
difunion  and  mifehief.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  lower  the 
pride  of  the  country  ; he  hoped  that  it  would  always  be  fup- 
ported  by  an  haughty  nobility,  a fpirited  gentry,  and  a fturdy 
Houfe  of  Commons  ; but  he  hoped  alfo  that  the  country 
would  never  want  a Governor,  who  was  firm,  and  who  had 
fortitude  and  fidelity  enough  not  to  betray  thofe  prerogatives 
which  the  King  had  entrufied  to  him,  for  the  good  of  his 
people.  If  in  the  precipitate  caprice  of  a moment  an  hafty 
meafure  had  been  adopted,  the  fober  language  of  the  conftiiu- 
tion  fays,  that  it  remains  to  the  firft  executive  magiftrate  to 
atTuage  the  excels  of  democratical  principle,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  control.  But  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  complied 
with  the  requifition  that  was  made  to  him,  he  would  have 
a&ed  in  direct  violation  of  his  truft  and  of  the  law  of  the  land, 

and 
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and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  nine  tenths  of  the  legal  men  of 
Ireland,  exclufive  of  the  ftatutable  annexations  of  the  Crown 
of  Ireland  to  that  of  England,  under  the  ftatute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  the  fpirit  of  which  the  unity  of  the  executive  ma- 
giflracy,  in  every  portable  cafe,  was  meant  to  be  provided  for. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  fyftem  which  connects  us  with  Great 
Britain  that  would  not  receive  a fhock  by  the  meafure  pro- 
pounded. By  this  meafure,  the  principle  of  feparation  is  a- 
vowed,  in  leaving  it  to  the  poffibility  of  the  event.  Adoption 
of  mode,  or  of  following  in  point  of  time,  are  difelaimed  ; and 
inrtead  of  uniformity  as  to  the  legal  transfer  of  the  power,  or 
of  certainty  as  to  the  identity  of  the  perfon  to  be  inverted 
with  it  by  Great  Britain,  we  fubftitute  the  hazard  of  a proba- 
bility  as  to  the  perfon,  and  abandon  the  deliberate  wifdom  of 
legiflation,  for  the  incompetent  and  unprecedented  infufficiency 

% 

of  a vote. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  we  could  not  proceed  to  legiflate 
through  an  Englifh  Regent,  without  furrendering  and  dif— 
claiming  the  Irilh  Monarchy.  The  afi'enion  is  unfounded, 
though  it  comes  from  a Gentleman  ('Mr.  Forbes)  whofe  fen- 
timents  deferve  to  be  treated  with  refpecl.  Antecedent  to  the 
A (51  of  Poynings,  it  was  competent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
give  the  Royal  Artent  to  Bills  that  had  parted  the  Houfes, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  fpecial  authority  for  the  pur- 
pofe  from  Great  Britain.  The  dirtradions  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  during  the  early  period  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  the  hafty  meafures  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Government  and  Legiflature  of  Ireland,  to  the  endanger- 
ing of  our  connection  with  England,  gave  origin  to  the  loth 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  to  thofe  provilions  of  communica- 
tion, which  are  thereby  enjoined  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
under  their  refpeCtive  Great  Seals,  in  the  progrefs  of  trifh  le- 
giflation ; and  it  is  obfervable,  that  fhortly  before  the  parting 
of  that  law,  the  Royalty  of  Ireland  had  been  haftily  transferred 
to  the  importer  Simnel,  who  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Dublin,  was  inverted  with  Royal  authority,  and 
convened  Parliament,  in  which  laws  were  enaCted,  confiscat- 
ing 
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f11  r?erty  °f  h,S  oppofers*  The  deputy  of  that  day 

anctioned  the  impofture,  and  as  a partifan  of  Englifh  faftion 

omen.ed  that  party  zeal  which  always  hurries  men  of 
warm  tempers  into  enterprifes  of  danger  and  innovation.  But 
the  m.fchief  was  to  be  remedied,  and  the  law  was  wafted, 
u ich  was  meant  as  a bond  of  fecurity,  and  cemented  intereft 
with  Great  Britain,  by  enfuring  communication  and  concur- 
rence  in  matters  of  common  concern.  The  falutary  principle 
of  the  law  has  been  the  theme  of  political  eulogium,  and  has 
been  mofl  emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  the  great  Molyneux, 
whom  every  man  is  proud  to  make  the  pole-ftar  of  his  courfe9> 

' Through  the  various  modifications  of  that  law,  by  the  Aft 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Yel- 
verton,  the  great  principle  has  been  preferved  ; and  when  the 
ceremonies  are,  as  oblerved,  and  the  requifites  are  complied 
with,  as  under  the  latter  Jaw,  which  has  condenfed  and  cir- 
cumferihed  with  a mafterly  hand,  and  afeertains  the  mode  of 
communication  with  the  head  of  the  empire,  fpeaking  through 
his  refpeftive  Great  Seals;  thofe  fuperadded  ceremonies  be- 
ing complied  with,  the  conftitution  remains  to  aft  as  before 
the  Aft  of  Poynings  was  made,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  is  competent,  by  virtue  of  his  commiffion,  ,to  give  the 
Royal  A (Tent  under  that  authority  which  you  yourfelves  re- 
eogn.fed  as  authonfed  to  call  you  together,  and  to  give  the 
name  and  funftions  of  a Parliament. 

I do  not  wifh  to  embarrafs  my  countrymen  with  legal  dif- 
quifitions,  or  to  involve  them  in  the  myfteries  of  a political, 
any  more  than  of  a religious  controverfy ; the  relative  attri- 
butes and  diftinftions  of  Royal  and  Legifiative,  as  well  as  of 
Divine  authorities,  are  fubjefts  of  dangerous  fpeculation  for 
the  many  ; and  in  giving  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  no  man 
fhould  have  the  blafphemous  audacity  to  pronounce,  that  he 
muft  be  everlafiingly  damned  who  does  not  thus  think  of  the 
Regency. 

T.  here  is  no  man  who  does  not  know  that  the  introduftion 
of  the  prefent  conteft  in  Ireland,  originated  from  a delire  of 
reprehending  the  mode  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  Britifh 

Parliament ; 
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Parliament ; otherwife,  we  never  could  have  a difpute  upon  a 
bufinefs  where  all  men  were  agreed  upon  the  iUuftnous  ob- 
jeft  of  our  choice,  and  in  conferring  the  Regency  without  re- 
ftri&ion.  It  was  hoped  that  contention  ot  parties  in  Eng- 
land,  if  it  ever  reached  us,  would  have  come  here  as  a Ipcnt 
plague,  which  the  temperature  of  our  climate  would  have 
vanquifhed  ; but  even  in  the  moderation  of  the  Gentleman 
who  fpoke  lad  (Mr.  Forbes),  we  find,  that  a frelh  portion  of 
infedion  arrives  in  every  packet;  and  the  inveteracy  of  the 
diforder,  inftead  of  fubfiding,  has  fatally  attached  itfelf  upon 

the  weak  part  of  the  conftitution. 

But  whence  has  this  Cornell  been  forced  upon  us  . I he 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Secretary  propofed,  on  the  firft  day,  to  pro- 
ceed by  a Bill  in  the  mode  which  England  had  adopted,  and 
which  was  more  peculiarly  neceffary  to  this  country,  as  we 
thereby  enfured  confidence  and  uniformity  in  a matter  where 
unity  and  identity  were  indifpenfable  : but  the  dignified  cha- 
fer who  oppofed  it  (Mr.  Grattan)  foared  above  the  fober 
forms  of  law  ; and  although  the  door  was  open,  and  the  way 

clear,  he  would  infill  upon  climbing  in  at  the  window,  like 

Dick  the  apprentice  aping  Ranger,  neck  or  nothing , up  I go,  to 
the  hazard  of  his  own  fafety,  and  of  every  man  that  followed 

him.  . • rr 

What  (hall  prevent  us  to-morrow  from  adopting  a different 

Mutiny  law,  or  declaiming  an  uniformity  of  religion  ? The 

unity  of  the  executive  magiftrate  has  been  well  called  the 

folitary  bond  of  union  with  England  ; but  can  it  exift  for  a 

moment,  if  a poflibility  remains  of  the  Jegiflatures  being  dif- 

cordant  upon  the  fubje£I  : and  unlefs  one  is  (offered  to  take 

the  lead,  the  alternative  is  obvious.  With  two  leg;flatures  fo 

liable  to  pull  different  ways,  no  authority  can  govern;  and 

the  auguft  Perfonage,  if  deluded  to  fuppofe  he  could  direa 

them,  though  he  were  to  befpeak  the  chariot  hut  for  a day>  he 

might  fet  the  world  on  fire* 

A meflage  from  the  Lords  was  announced* 

Sir  John  Blaquicre  moved,  that  the  meflengers  be  called  in  ; 
fome  oppofition  being  given  to  this  motion,  Sir  John  fpoke  of 
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it  as  a matter  of  privilege;  this  was  denied  by  the  Attorney 
General  (and  indeed  by  the  whole  Houle) ; the  Attorney  faid 
no  one  was  privileged  to  interrupt  the  debates  of  that  Houfe  ; 
it,  however,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  dtfire  it  as  a 
favour  or  matter  ot  complaiiance,  he  would  not  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  the  mettengers,  but  he  would  never  throw  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Commons  at  the  feet  of  the  Lords. 

Sit  John  defired  it  as  a matter  of  favour,  and  thereupon  the 
Houfe  adjourned  the  debate  of  the  prefent  quettion  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  the  mettengers  from  the  Lords,  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Burrows,  two  Matters  in  Chancery,  were  ad- 
mitted. Their  mettage  was,  “ That  the  Lords  had  concurred 
in  the  Refolution  of  the  Commons,  and  had  appointed  his 
Grate  the  Luke  of  Leintter,  and  the  Kan  of  Charlemont,  to 
join  with  luch  Members  as  the  Commons  fhould  appoint  to 

prefent  the  Addrefs  of  both  Houfes  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales.” 

Mr.  G rattan  faid,  he  did  not  think  it  necettary  at  fo  late  an 
hour  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  Gentlemen  that  he  fhould 
propole  ; they  were  all  men  of  tried  and  approved  integrity, 
and  whole  charadlers  were  fo  well  known  to  the  Houfe,  that 
even  if  there  was  time  for  pronouncing  an  eulogium,  any 
thing  he  could  fay  would  not  add  to  the  high  eftimation  they 
bore  in  the  Houfe,  and  in  the  nation;  he  firfL  named  the 
Right  Hon.  Thom  as  Conolly. 

Mr.  Conolly  rofe  and  faid,  he  hoped  that  in  whatever  ritu- 
al00 he  had  flood  for  eight  and  twenty  years,  the  Houfe  had 
thought,  that  though  he  might  not  have  always  aded  with 
the  greatett  wifdom,  he  had  always  a£ted  with  the  utmoft  in- 
tegrity and  zeal  for  the  interett  of  this  country  and  its  infe- 
parable  connexion  with  England  ; and  he  allured  the  Houfe, 
that  if  any  thing  he  was  now  expe&ed  to  do,  could  tend  to 
a feparation  from  England,  he  would  reject  it.  He  obferved, 
that  he  had  feen  times  as  difficult  as  the  prefent.  When  he 
had  feen  the  people  going  fo  far,  he  had  oppofed  them  even 
when  he  flood  fingle ; he  had  alfo  oppofed  Governments, 
which  he  thought  were  in  the  wrong ; there  was  one  point  he 

would 
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would  ever  keep  in  view — there  muft  be  one  head  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  head  muft  be  the  King  of  England — this 
muft  be  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  preferve  it  entire,  he  would  at  any  time  rilque  his  life 
and  fortune. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  though  be  had  hitherto  oppofed 
every  ftep  of  the  prefent  huftnefs,  yet  as  he  faw  it  would  go 
forward  notwithftanding  his  utmoft  endeavours,  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  in  fafer  hands  than  thofe  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  whofe  integrity  the  nation  had  long  experienced  ; 
he  would  therefore  vote  for  his  being  one  of  the  Meftengers. 

The  queftion  being  put  on  Mr.  Conoliy,  it  pafled  nemirie 
contradicente . 

Mr.  Grattan  then  propofed, 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  ONeil, 

The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Brabafon  Ponfonby,  and 
Mr.  J.  Stuart ; 

and  the  queftion  being  put  on  each,  feverally,  palled  alfo  mm. 
con.  Each  of  the  above-named  Gentlemen  having  in  very  po- 
lite and  handfome  terms  thanked  the  Houfe  for  the  honour  of 
the  truft  repofed  in  them, 

The  Attorney  General  rofe  to  declare,  that  he  held  them  all 
in  high  refpeft,  and  that  his  opinion  of  their  honour  and  in- 
tegrity was  the  fame  he  had  exprefl'ed  of  the  ftrft-named  Gen- 
tleman. 

The  Solicitor  General  fpoke  long  and  ably  againft  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Addrefs,  and  againft  the  prefent  Refolution  ; he 
proceeded  on  the  ground  of  law  and  conftitution ; but  as  the 
Attorney  General  and  other  lawyers  had  fo  completely  beaten 
that  ground,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  ftart  a new  argument,  we 
forbear  detailing  the  Solicitor  General's  fpeech. 

Mr.  Neville  defired  juft  to  compare  the  anfwer  given  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  anfwer 
given  by  Lord  Buckingham  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  1 he 
Prince’s  words  are,  “ concerning  the  fteps  already  taken,  the 
Prince  is  fdent,  nothing  done  by  the  two  Houfes  can  be  a 
proper  fubject  of  his  animadver^on.” 
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The  Attorney  General . Sir,  I agree  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  that  thefe  words  can  only  tend  to  lengthen  the 
paragraph  ; for  if  we  can  confer  the  powers  of  the  Crown 
upon  any  fubjeft,  he  is  bound  to  exercife  them  according  to 
the  laws  and  conftitution,  whether  we  ftipulate  for  fuch  ex- 
ercife or  not ; and  therefore  let  no  man  ride  off  upon  this 
curiofity,  for  it  fignifies  nothing  whether  the  words  be  added 
to  the  paragraph  or  not. 

7 he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer . Sir,  I do  not  underftand 
what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  means  by  my  riding  off  on 
a curiofity.  7'his,  Sir,  is  no  curiofity;  a curiofity  is  a 
fingular  opinion,  fported  lightly  by  a fingle  perfon  ; but  my 
argument,  Sir,  is  not  of  that  nature,  the  Addrefs  intends  by 
a fingle  aft  to  confer  the  Regency  on  his  Royal  Highnefs  ; 
my  amendment  goes  to  ftipulate  a condition,  the  condition  of 
governing  according  to  law  and  conftitution. 

Sir,  while  I aft  with  a government,  I am  always  ready, 
upon  being  confulted,  to  fubmit  my  opinion  to  theirs,  but 
when  I am  not  confulted,  I will  not  be  diftated  to. 

The  queftion  was  now  put  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer’s amendment,  and  carried  without  any  divifion  : and 
then  the  queftion  being  put  on  Mr.  Grattan’s  Refolution  fo 
amended,  the  Houfe  divided, 

Ayes  for  the  Refolution  - - 130 

Noes  - - - - 71 
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house  of  lords. 

Friday-,  Feb . 13. 

A motion  was  made  that  the  confideration  of  the  Addrefs 
Tent  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons  Ihould  be  polfponed  to  Tuef- 

day. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  urged  the  neceflity  of  deferring  the 
queftion  of  the  Regency  till  Tuefday,  as  England  had  not  yet 
decided  on  that  important  fubjeft,  and  it  would  be  rather  pre- 
mature in  Ireland  to  determine,  before  we  knew  what  was  the 
executive  power  in  England,  which  ought  by  law  to  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Bellamont  deduced  from  feveral  ftatutes,  that  the  Crown 
of  Ireland,  and  that  of  England,  were,  and  ought  to  be,  always 
veiled  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  He  proved,  that  neverthe- 
lefs  the  people  of  Ireland  had  an  undoubted  right  to  choofe 
whoever  they  pleafed  for  their  Regent,  in  conference  of  the 
mutual  independence  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He,  however, 
was  fatisfied,  that  there  was  no  petlon  more  proper  to  fupport 
that  truft  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  5 hut  as  we  had  no  autho- 
rity to  becertain  that  the  Prince  would  accept  the  Regency 
of  Great  Britain,  and  if  he  Ihould  refufe  it,  which  was  a cafe 
that  could  be  eafily  fuppofed,  what  lituation  would  Ireland  be 
in,  if  Ihe  proceeded  without  confideration  in  too  hafty  a man- 
ner ? The  Great  Seal  of  England  would  be  independent  of  the 
Jrifh  Regent,  and  fo  our  bills  could  never  be  palled,  without 
the  confent  of  the  Irilh  Regent,  and  of  the  Enghfh  Regent 
too,  if  they  Ihould  happen  to  be  dirterent  perfons. 

The  Duke  of  Leinjler , Lords  Farnkam , Donoughmore , and 
Dunfany , and  the  Archbijhop  of  Cajhel , wilhed  to  proceed  with- 
out delay. 

Lord  Earlsfort  declared,  as  Chief  Juflice  of  the  country,  he 
was  called  upon  for  an  opinion,  anu  faid,  that  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent Ihould  enjoy  the  privileges  of  prerogative  in  the  molt 
unqualified  manner,  without  relinibons  or  limitations ; but  in 
the  fhape  the  Addrefs  of  the  Commons  of  Ireland  appeared,  it 
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was  his  opinion,  that  the  Addrefs  was  premature,  unwarrant- 
able, and  illegal  ; becaufe,  it  did  not  appear  by  any  proof 
whatfoever  that  a Regent  had  been  appointed  in  England  ; and 
as  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  were  infeparably  united 
in  one  perfon,  it  was  therefore  unwarrantable  to  difpofe  of  the 
Royal  authority,  and  eledl  any  perfon  with  the  powers  cf  a 
King,  before  the  demife  of  a lawful  Sovereign  had  taken 
place ; the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  however,  required,  that  a Re- 
gent or  temporary  fubftitute  fhould  be  appointed  ; but  while 
there  are  any  hopes  of  his  recovery,  or  a (hred  of  lawful  autho- 
rity remaining,  he  faid,  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  guard  the 
rights  of  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  had  fworn  folemn  alle- 
giance ; and  he  was  of  the  firm  opinion,  that  the  prefent  Ad- 
drefs was  illegal,  becaufe  there  were  two  Adis  of  Parliament 
exiting,  that  provided  a remedy  for  fupplying  any  defedl  which 
might  occur,  which  were  an  Adi  of  the  24th  of  George  the 
Second,  and  the  5th  of  his  prefent  Majelly.  His  Lordfhip  then 
went  into  a moft  afFedling  lamentation  of  his  Majefty’s  Rate  of 
health,  but  formed  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  ardent  hopes  of  his 
Majefty’s  recovery,  and  made  a beautiful  conclufion  from  the 
words  which  Shakefpeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  Gafcoign,  to  Henry  the  5th,  where  he  calls  forth  the 
affedlion  of  the  fon,  and  the  duties  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  On 
the  whole,  he  exprefled  himfelf  ftrongly  for  the  unreftridted 
power  of  the  Prince  as  Regent ; but  he  was  of  opinion,  the 
prefent  proceedings  were  hafty  and  informal. 

The  Earl  of  Glandore  faid,  thequeftion  was  of  fuch  import- 
ance, involved  in  it  confiderations  of  fuch  magnitude,  and 
tended  to  confequences  fo  likely  to  afFedt  the  nature  of  that 
connedtion  which  fubiifled  between  this  Kingdom  and  Great 
Britain,  and  upon  which  every  eftablifhment  in  this  Country 
did  depend,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  vote  the  Addrefs, 
which  was  fent  up  from  the  Commons,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  examine,  with  temper  and  with  caution,  how  far 
they  were  warranted  to  adopt  fuch  a meafure,  conformably  to 
the  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  to  the  feveral  Statutes  ex- 
planatory of  it,  and  to  thepradtice  of  their  Government;  that 
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in  all  their  proceedings,  they  (hould  ever  keep  in  view  thofe 
great  and  leading  principles.  It  was  that  which  muft  deeply 
intereft  every  man  who  thought  the  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  a benefit  to  this  country,  but  chiefly,  and  above  all> 
the  iiluflrious  perfonage  who  was  the  object  of  that  Addrefs, 
he  was  peculiarly  concerned  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  that 
Crown  he  was  deftined  to  wear,  and  the  indifloluble  connec- 
tions of  thofe  kingdoms  he  was  born  to  govern.  If  he  under- 
flood  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  that  relation  which  this 
Country  bore  to  Great  Britain,  it  was  this: — the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  though  poffelling  a diftindt  and  independent  Legifia- 
ture,  yet  in  refpedt  of  its  fovereignty,  it  held  ol  the  Crown  or 
England,  and  not  of  the  perfon  of  the  King,  was  infeparably 
annexed  to  that  Crown  by  the  Statute  the  33d  Henry  VIII. 
and  further  declared  to  be  to  by  the  A£t  of  the  ift  of  William 
and  Mary,  which  recognized  their  Majefties  title  ; and  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  law  and  the  Conftitution,  it  had  always 
been  confidered,  without  derogating  from  the  independence  of 
its  Parliament  (he  believed  he  was  warranted  in  making  ufe 
of  the  expreflion),  as  being  a part  or  parcel  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  England ; he  meant  tnat  the  Crown 
of  England  did  include  the  Crown  of  Ireland  ; in  this  refpeCt 

o 

differing  effentially  from  the  relation  in  which  Scotland  flood 
to  England  before  the  Union  ; the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  was 
a feparate  Imperial  Crown  ; there  the  connection  was  merely 
accidental,  the  Crown  of  England  having  devolved  upon  the 
head  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  their  only  connexion  con- 
fided in  their  having  one  common  Sovereign,  in  like  manner 
as  England  and  Hanover  have  at  this  day ; but  (o  feeble  and 
precarious  was  fuch  a bond  of  connection , that  it  was  now 
fairly  matter  of  fpeculation,  whether,  if  tne  Union  had  net 
taken  place,  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  would 
not  at  this  day  be  placed  upon  different  heads  5 for  the  ocottifii 
Parliament  had  repeatedly  refufed  to  limit  tne  fucceflion  of 
their  Crown  to  the  Princefs  Sophia,  the  next  Proteffant  heir 
of  the  Royal  line  ; nay,  they  had  exprefsly  provided,  in  their 
A& of  Security,  that  the  Crowns  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
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(hould  not  he  worn  by  the  fame  perfon,  upon  the  eventual  de- 
mife  of  the  Queen.  Forefeeing  this,  and  alarmed  at  the  confe- 
quences  of  having  a feparate  independent  Kingdom  governed 
by  its  own  Sovereign,  revived  within  the  ifland,  thofe  great 
Statefmen,  Lord  Godolphin  and  Lord  Cowper,  co-operating 
with  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry  and  other  diftinguifhed  cha- 
racters in  Scotland,  who  entered  into  the  fame  views,  brought 
about  that  great  work  of  the  Union,  a meafure  unneceftary,  at 
lead  with  refpeft  to  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  had  Scotland 
flood  to  England  in  the  fame  manner  as  Ireland  now  did. 
Their  bufmefs  was  not  now  to  reform  the  Conftitution;  their 
duty  in  the  prefent  exigency,  was  to  a ft  upon  it,  fuch  as  it  was 
acknowledged  and  defined  ; and  fo  long  as  the  Aft  of  the 
10th  of  Henry  VIL  remained  upon  the  Statute  Book,  and  was 
p2ft  of  the  law  of  this  land,  it  was  impoftible  they  could  adopt 
the  meafure  which  had  been  propofed,  without  departing  eflen- 
tially  from  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution  ; that  Aft  was 
thought  to  pe  of  fuch  high  importance,  that  not  long  fince,  in 
the  year  1782,  the  aera  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  when  in 
certain  reipefts,  wherein  it  was  confidered,  and  juftly  con- 
fidered,  as  intrenching  upon  the  privileges  of  the  two  Houfes 
ol  Parliament,  it  was  fo  far  forth  modified  and  explained,  that 
the  main  object  of  that  law,  which  declared  it  to  be  indifpen- 
fable,  that  before  a Bill  could  receive  the  Royal  Aftent  here,  it 
fhould  be  fent  back  certified  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
that  part  of  it  was  untouched,  was  confirmed.  What 
then  were  they  now  called  upon  to  do  ? To  vote  an  Ad- 
drefs  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  aflume 
the  Regency  of  this  Kingdom  before  they  had  any  authority  to 
know  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  inverted  with  that  power, 
which  could  enable  him  to  adminifter  the  Government;  for 
until  he  had  authority  to  direft  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  he  could  neither  grant  a commiffion  for  giving  the 
Royal  Aftent  to  a Bill  here,  nor  appoint  a Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  That  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
the  only  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  high  office  of  Regent  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  incapacity  of  the  King, 
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was  a truth  to  which  no  man  in  this  nation  could  be  more  ready 
to  aftent  than  he  was  ; and  with  refped  to  what  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  other  great  aflemblies,  who  had  been  difcufling 
queftions  of  right  and  abftraCt  proportions,  had  they  proceeded 
to  the  exercife  of  that  right  which  they  afierted  to  belong  to 
them,  and  chofen  any  other  perfon  than  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Heir  Apparent  to  this  hereditary 
Monarchy,  to  be  Regent  of  Great  Britain,  it  might  have  been 
attended  with  fuch  confequences  with  refpeCt  to  this  King- 
dom, as  would  have  amounted  to  a feparation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  a revolution  in  the. State;  but  though  there  was  but 
one  opinion  amongft  them,  that  his  Royal  l ughnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  the  only  proper  perfon  to  fill  this  high  ftation, 
yet  let  them  be  governed  in  their  proceedings  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution ; above  all 
things  keeping  in  view  that  great  and  capital  feature  of  i% 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  held  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  not  of  the  perfon  of  the  King.  Abandon  this  principle, 
and  what  became  of  the  fettlement  at  the  Revolution  ? The  Par- 
liament which  King  James  the  Second  held  in  this  Kingdom, 
when  he  fat  on  that  Throne,  was  then  a legal  Parliament,  and 
all  the  attainders  which  palled  in  it  were  law.  f rom  the  cleared 
and  fullefl  conviction,  that  any  proceedings  on  the  part  or  this 
country,  which  (hould  in  any  degree  militate  againft  thofe 
known  and  eftablifhed  principles,  muft  be  attended  wiih  confe- 
quences the  moft  ruinous  and  pernicious  to  the  State,  he  mud  giv  e 
his  vote  for  poftponing  the  confideration  of  the  Addrels.  V\  ith 
rerpe£t  to  the  illuft rious  Prince  who  was  the  fubjeCl  01  it,  he 
was  bold  to  afTert,  there  was  not  a man  in  either  Kingdom 
who  entertained  higher  fentiments  of  duty  and  attachment  to 
him  than  he  did,  inferior  only  to  thofe  fentiments  of  loyalty 
arrd  allegiance  which  he  owed  to  the  King  his  Father ; and 
whilft  he  offered  his  moft  ardent  wifhes,  that  his  Royal  High- 
nefs’s  Government  might  be  fuccefsful  and  glorious,  he  wou  J 
not  forego  the  flattering  hope,  that  the  happy  day  might  at 
length  arrive,  when  it  would  pleafe  God  to  reftore  tnat  moft 
virtuous  and  paternal  Monarch  to  the  wifhes  and  prayers  of  his 
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fubjeffs  ’ cou^  have  no  motive  of  private  confideration  to 
influence  his  conduct  upon  this  occafion  ; the  part  which  he 
now  took,  if  report  were  true,  was  not  that  which  was  likely 
to  recommend  him  to  thofe  who  it  was  expected  were  foon 
to  be  appointed  to  fixations  of  power;  nor  had  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  motives  of  gratitude  to  fway  him  ; for  to  the 
prefent  Adminiftration  he  owed  no  obligation1;  but  if  it  were 
true,  that  one  felf-approving  hour  could  fully  compenfate  for 
all  the  rewards  which  power  or  popularity  could  beftow,  he 
fl'.ould  reft  fatisfied  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  difcharged 
his  duty,  as  a Member  of  that  Houfe,  and  a fubjedt  of  this 
country,  in  fupporting  thofe  principles,  from  which  if  they 
departed,  he  had  the  fulled  convidiion  they  fhould  thereby 
give  a fliock  to  the  Conftitution,  and  materially  alter  the  na- 
ture  and  frame  of  their  Government. 

l:e  was  followed  by  Lords  Hilljborough  and  Tyrone  $ at  lad 
there  appeared  on  a divifion. 

Contents  for  poflponing,  20 

Not  Contents,  40 

A long  conversation  took  place,  whether  proxies  fhould  be 
admitted,  as  it  was  faid  this  was  a Convention  and  not  a Par- 
liament j but  this  was  at  1 aft  given  up,  and  there  appeared 
Content  Proxies,  6 

Not  Content,  3 

I he  Houfe  then  went  into  a Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation,  Lord  Ranelagh  in  the  Chair. 


Monday , February  14.- 

I he  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  was  refumed, 
when  Lord  Cnarlemont  moved,  That  the  words  ‘ Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  I emporal’  fhould  be  inferted  in  and  make  a part  of  the 
Addrefs  pafTed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  affiume  the  office  of  Regent,  and 
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to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority  in  Ireland  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  Majefty’s  difcrder. 

The  Earl  of  Glandore  faid,  having  fo  lately  troubled  their 

Lordfhips  with  his  fentiments  upon  this  great  quell  ion,  he  fhould 
now  trefpafs  upon  the  attention  of  the  Houle  but  with  a very 
few  words.  This  meafure  appeared  to  him,  in  every  point  or 
view  in  which  it  could  be  confidered,  as  fo  contradictory  to 
the  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  and  to  go  fo  direclly  in  opf- 
pofition  to  what  was  prefcribed  by  thole  ftatutes  upon  which 
their  government  had  been  hitherto  condu&ed,  that  it  well  de- 
ferved  the  mod  mature  deliberation,  before  it  fhould  receive 
the  (anCtion  of  their  Lordfhips  concurrence  $ for  it  was  one  of 
the  high  . and  peculiar  functions  which  the  Conftitution  had 
affigned  to  that  Koufe,  to  correct  and  qualify  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  when  rafhly  or  unadvifedly 
taken  ; and  for  them  at  that  moment  to  join  in  voting  an  Ad- 
drefs  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  afiume 
the  Regency  of  this  kingdom,  before  they  had  any  authority 
to  know  that  he  was  inverted  with  that  power  which  could 
enable  him  to  adminifter  the  Government,  carried  with  it  fuch 
an  appearance  of  levity,  as  was  neither  fuited  to  the  wildom 
of  the  two  great  Affemblies  from  which  it  proceeded,  nor  to 
the  dignity  of  the  auguft  Perfonage  to  whom  it  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed  ; for  until  his  Royal  Highnefs  fhould  have  au- 
thority to  direct  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  prayer  of  their  Addrefs.  In  a late 
debate,  he  had  alluded  to  the  Parliament  which  King  James  II. 
held  in  this  kingdom.  Let  them  look  to  what  was  then  the 
order  of  their  proceedings  : the  very  fir  ft  rtep  they  took  was  to 
bring  in  a Bill  for  the  repeal  of  Poyning’s  law,  well  aware 
that  this  was  a neceflary  preliminary  to  their  future  proceed- 
ings. If,  then,  what  was  aimed  at,  was  to  eftablilh  a Govern- 
ment independent  of  the  Crown  of  England,  they  were  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end.  They  fhould  firft  clear  the  way,  by 
bringing  in  a Bill  to  repeal  the  ftatute  of  10th  Henry  VII,  5 
2nd  how  was  that  to  be  accomplifhed  ? Where  fhould  they 
find  a Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  who  would  put  the 
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Great  Seal  of  England  to  a Bill  for  the  repeal  of  Poyning’s 
law  ? Moft  certainly  not  the  great  man  who  now  filled  that 
high  ftation,  not  more  eminent  for  his  great  abilities,  than  for 
his  fidelity  arid  attachment  to  his  Sovereign.  But  he  would 
fuppofe  a Chancellor  the  very  reverfe  of  him,  or  of  his  much 
refpeded  and  noble  Friend  upon  the  woolfack.  Suppofing  a 
Chancellor  the  very  reverfe  of  thefe,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  exped  that,  under  the  prefent  circumfrances  of  the  Sove- 
reign Authority,  he  fhould  put  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to 
a Bill  for  the  repeal  of  Poyning’s  law,  becaufe  nothing  lefs 
than  his  perfonal  fafety  would  be  concerned ; for  it  would 
moft  unqueftionably  be  made  the  foundation  of  a parliament- 
ary impeachment,  which  moft  probably  would  end  in  the  lofs 
cf  his  head.  In  fhort,  notwithftanding  all  that  had  been  faid 
to  the  contrary  in  other  places,  all  the  declamations  which  had 
been  made  upon  that  popular  theme  of  perfed  independence, 
the  fad  was,  that  under  the  adual  and  exifling  Conftitution  of 
this  kingdom,  it  was  utterly  impradicable  that  the  fundions 
of  the  Ps.egal  Office  fhould  be  exercifcd  for  Ireland  by  any 
other  perfon  than  him  who  was  at  the  fame  time  Regent  of 
Great  Britain  ; and  when,  in  a former  debate,  he  faid,  that 
had  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  the  exercife 
of  that  light  which  might  have  been  attended  with  fuch  con- 
sequences with  refped  to  this  kingdom,  as  might  have  amount- 
ed to  a reparation  from  Great  Britain,  and  a revolution  in  the 
ftate,  he  meant  that,  confidering  the  prediledion  in  this 
country  for  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Monarchy  (a  laudable 
prediledion,  and  which  nobody  wifhed  more  to  be  cherifhed, 
than  he  did),  they  might  refill  by  force  the  Government  of 
fuch  a Regent  here  ; and  therefore,  when  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  were  engaged  in  this  important  bufmefs,  it  was 
a ciicumflance  worthy  of  their  confideration,  to  take  care  to 
appoint  fuch  a Regent  as  Pnould  be  acceptable  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  Ireland. 

He  hoped  he  was  as  good  a friend  to  the  Conflitutional  In- 
dependence of  the  Parliament  of  his  country  as  any  man 

who 
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who  heard  him  ; at  leaft  he  meant  to  be  fo : hut  he  was  not 
fo  ignorant  of  the  Conflitution,  and  of  hffiory,  as  not  to 
know  that  there  were  certain  a£ls  which  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  could  do,  to  which  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land were  not  competent.  It  was  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England  could 
alter  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  ; it  was  a right  which  they 
had  exercifed,  and  under  it  the  Brunfwick  Kings  derived  their 
title.  But  he  never  heard  it  afierted,  or  pretended,  that  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  could  alter  the  fuc- 
ceffion to  the  Crown ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  bound  to 
acquiefce  in  fuch  a difpofition  of  it,  as  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  fhould  make.  1 herefore, 
upon  a review  of  the  bearings  of  this  relation  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  it  did  by  no  means  derogate  from  the  independence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  every  purpofe  of  legiflation,  to 
fay  that  there  were  certain  lengths  to  which  it  could  not  pro- 
ceed. When  the  proper  period  fhould  arrive,'  no  man  would 
be  more  zealous  to  pay  every  tribute  of  duty,  loyalty,  and  re- 
fpeft  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  than  he 
fhould.  His  only  wifh  was,  that  when  in  the  couife  of  na- 
ture it  fhould  devolve  to  him,  he  fhould  receive  the  Imperial 
diadem  furrounded  with  all  its  fplendor,  power,  and  inherent 
liability,  fuch  as  it  was  worn  by  his  Father;  and  that  it  might 
be  tranfmitted  from  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  the  remote!!  pofte- 


rity  whole  and  unimpaired. 

At  half  pal!  twelve  o’clock  the  Houle  divided, 
Contents  — / 4° 

Proxies  — 5 ' 

— 45 

Not  Contents  — 20 

Proxies  — 6 

— 26 


Majority  againft  the  Caftle  19 

The  following  is  a lift  of  the  Irifh  Peers  who  voted  for  and 
againft  the  Adjournment: 


For 
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For  the  Adjournment . 

Agalnji  it. 

Archbifhop  of  Dublin 

Archbifhop  of  Cafhell 

Bilhops  Offory 

1 uam 

Kilmore 

Bifhops  of  Clonfert 

Leighlin  and  Femes 

iCillaloe 

Earls  Tvrone 

Cloyne 

HLfborough 

Waterford 

Mornington 

Duke  of  Leiniler 

Lanefborou'oh 

o 

Lords  Charlemont 

Courtown 

• Mount  Cafhell 

BedJUve 

P ortarlington 

Eellamont 

Grandifon 

Glandore 

Dunfany 

Carhampton 

Wells 

Vjfcounts  Valencia 

Pery 

Raoelagh 

Caflle  Stewart 

Innifkellen 

Shannon 

Erne 

Strongfort 

Lifford 

Allen 

Chetwynd 

Mufkerry 

Loner  ford 

r « 

Loftus 

Carysfort 

Donoghmore 

C’onyngham 

Leitrim 

Mountmcrrcs 

Farnham 

Eailsfort 

Kingfale 

Arden. 

Meath 

• 

Roden 

« . . . 

Drogheda 

% 

ClanbralEl 

Louth 

Arran 
Mil  town 

• Rofs 

Clanwilliam 

f ' 

A Idborough 

Mount  Garret 

Defart 

♦ *■  i* 

Doneraile 

l 

i 

Granard 

$ 

Belvidere. 

ON  THE  REGENCY.  *0$ 

Tue/Jay,  February  17. 

As  foon  as  praveri  were  read  by  the  Bifhop  of  OtTory, 

The  Earl  of  Carrick  took  the  oaths  and  his  feat,  an  event 
that  would  have  happened  yefterday,  but  that  his  Lordfhip’s 
patent  could  not  be  got  from  the  Hanaper  Office. 

Two  of  the  Mailers  in  Chancery  were  lent  down  to  the 
Commons,  to  inform  them,  that  this  Houfe  had  agreed  to  the 
Refolution  and  Addrefs  lent  up,  with  an  Amendment. 

The  Yeoman  Ulher  gave  notice  of  a mefiage  from  th'eCom- 
mons,  who,  on  being  admitted,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Co- 
nolly,  from  the  Bar,  acquainted  the  Houfe,  that  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  the  Amendment  in  the  Addrefs  ; on  which 

The  Duke  of  Leinjicr  moved,  “ That  the  Addrefs  of  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  take  upon  him  the  Regency  of  ,this  kingdom,  be 
prefented  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  tranf- 

million. ’* 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  his  Grace  aifo  moved,  “ - <at 
the  Lord  Chancellor  do  wait  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant, „ to 
know  when  he  will  be  waited  upon  with  this  Adams.  — 
Ordered  accordingly,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  report  his 
Excellency's  Anfwer  to  the  ijou.e. 


Friday , February'  20- 

The  Duke  of  Leinjler  moved,  “ that  as  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  declined  franfmitting  the  Addre.s 
of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Commiffioners  Be  appointed  from,  tms 
Houfe  to  carry  the  faid  Addrefs  to  his  Royal  Highnels. 

Lord  Mount  mor  res  informed  the  Houfe,  that  ft  nee  he  had 
lafl  the  honour  of  addreffing  their  Lordfhips,  he  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  find  an  inflance  of  an  Addrefs  being  pio- 
pofed  by  this  Houfe  to  be  fent  by  Commiffioners,  tnougo  t = 
cafe  did  not  apply  to  the  prefent  ; this  was  on  a Motion  ot 
Lord  Darnley,  in  i737>  » addrefs  the  late  Freder.ck  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  birth  of  his  eldeft  fon,  his  prefent  Majeft), 

y ij-  v * >.  , which 
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which  had  been  negatived  ; indeed  hisLordfhip,  the  propofer* 
flood  Tingle.  His  Lordfhip  then  entered  into  a defence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham’s  conduct  in  refufmg  to  tranfmit  an 
Addiefs  to  a fellow  fubje&,  fuch  as  the  Prince  undoubtedly 
was.  If,  continued  he,  this  Addrefs  fhould  be  fent  at  all,  it 
fhould  be  by  way  of  letter  ; which  is  the  mode  hitherto  prac- 
tifed  by  your  Lordfhips  when  you  have  addrefled  Lord  Heath- 
field,  and  other  diftinguifhed  commanders,  by  land  and  fea, 
who  have  fcrved  their  country.  His  Lordfhip  then  adverted 
to  the  Addrefs  itfelf,  particularly  the  title  it  gave  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Prince  Regent  ! two  fubftantives  without  a dif- 
jundfive,  where  the  title  of  dignity  is  put  firft;  it  was  unpre- 
cedented. The  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  u alfo  a King, 
is  not  flyled  the  King  Emperor  ; and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  flyled  Amply  Regent  of  France,  not  the  Duke  Re- 
gent, &c.  As,  therefore,  his  Lordfliip  had  obje&ed 
on  a former  day  to  the  Addrefs  itfelf,  fo  he  fhould  this  day  to 
its  tranfmiflion ; for  which  reafon  he  moved, 

<c  That  the  farther  confideration  of  the  Motion  be  ad- 

» 

journed  to  the  firft  of  Odtober  next.” 

Lord  Earlsfort  would  not,  after  the  fentiments  of  the  Houfc 
had  been  declared  by  fuch  decided  majorities,  give  a peevifh 
oppofttion  to  the  further  progrefs  of  this  bufinefs ; yet  left  his 
filence  fhould  be  mifeonftrued  into  an  acquiefcence  with  it, 
he  muft  oppofe  the  original  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carhamptcn  expedfed  a Motion  would  have  been 
made,  firft  to  confider  of  the  mode  moft  proper  for  conveying 
the  Addrefs,  before  Commiftioners  were  mentioned.  How  many 
Commiftioners  are  there  to  be?  What  inftrudlions  are  they  to 
receive  ? What  expences  are  they  to  incur  ? Are  they  to  be 
confidered  as  poftmen  or  letter-carriers  ? I wifh  the  noble  Duke 
who  made  your  Lordfhips  this  Motion  would,  as  the  vuigar 
phrafe  is,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

Your  Lordfhips,  continued  he,  have  been  told,  that  this 
Addrefs,  without  a Bill,  cannot  inveft  the  Prince  with  the 
powers  of  Regency.  Are  your  Commiftioners  to  tell  the 

Prince  fo>  and  that  a Bill  is  to  follow?  But  fuppofe  fuch  a 

Bill 


Ill 
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Bill  afterwards  does  not  pafs,  and  that  bis  Majefty  immedi- 
ately recovers,  what  is  to  be  dom  ? 

The  Earl  of  Portarlington  declared,  that  the  objections  )C 
heard  fhould  have  been  made  in  the  firft  inftance.  As  to  the 
recovery  of  his  Majefty,  it  was  a doubtful  matter  ; Charles 
the  Sixth  of  France  was  afflicted  with  a malady  fimilar  to  that 
of  his  Majefty,  which,  though  with  feveral  intervals,  lafted 
for  thirty  years ; as  to  the  unhappy  one  which  afflicts  our  uo- 
vereign,  we  have  no  authentic  documents  that  can  m the  leaft 

warrant  us  to  flop  our  proceedings. 

The  Earl  of  Farnham  made  fome  obfervations  on  Lord 
Mountmorres’s  fpeech,  which,  he  (aid,  ftrayed  from  the  ob- 
jca  in  debate.  A Bill  had  been  mentioned  ; but  if  we  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Great  Britain,  their  Lords  and  Com- 
mons firft  addrefled  the  Prince,  and  then  brought  in  a Bill. 

Lord  Mountmorrcs  gave  an  hiftorical  detail  of  the  Com- 
miffioners -fent  by  this  Houfe  to  Great  Britain  in  1661,  for 
the  fettlement  of  landed  property,  then  at  iffue,  through  the 
various  claims  fct  up  by  adventurers  and  e thers. 

His  Lordfhip  again  adverted  to  the  impropriety  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland’s  addrefling  a fellow-fubjeft,  for  fuch  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  confeflbdly  the  firft  fubjeft  in 
the  realm  ; and  fuch  did  the  greateft  Prince  of  W ales  we  ever 
had  (Edward  the  Black  Prince)  confider  himfelf,  when  he 
took  the  trophy  in  the  victorious  field  of  Poitiers,  and  adopted 
its  motto,  Ich  dien,  which  is  tranflated,  1 ferve. 

The  Earl  of  Bellamcnt  fpoke  againft  the  original  motion, 
and  for  its  adjournment. 

The  Yeoman  Ufher  informed  the  Houfe,  that  there  was  a 
meflage  from  the  Commons.  The  meflenger  being  ad- 
mitted, the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Conolly  delivered  at  the^  Bar 
the  meftage,  which  was  a Refolution  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, “That -as  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
declined  to  tranfmit  the  Addrefs  of  both  Houfes  to  his  Royal 

Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Commiffioners  be  appointed  to 

carry 
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carry  the  fame  to  his  Royal  Highnefs in  which  Refolution 
they  requelled  their  Eordfhips  concurrence. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  put  the  ufual  Queftion,  “ That 
the  Me (1'engers  be  acquainted  that  an  anfwer ' would  be 
fent  by  the  Meffengers  of  this  Houfe,”  a tedious  and  defultory 
debate  arofc  on  the  point  of  order,  whether  the  meffage  fhould 

be  read  by  the  Chancellor  before  he  difmiffed  the  Meffengers, 
or  not. 

Thrte  hours  being  nearly  fpent  in  this  bufinefs,  the  Mef- 
fengers were  at  laft  difmiffed,  and  the  Meffag'e  being  read  by 
the  Chancellor,  the  debate  on  the  Duke  of  Leinfter’s  Motion 
and  Lord  Mountmorres’s  previous  queftion,  was  refumed. 

x he  Karl  of  CarhamptGn  repeated  his  objections,  and  was 
again  anfwered  by  the  Earl  of  Farnham. 

'I  he  Earl  of  Tyrone  declared,  that  nothing  which  he  had 
heard  had  in  the  leaft  attered  his  opinion  refpeding  the  im- 
propriety of  the  Addrefs,  which  at  one  ftroke  conferred  the 
Regency  on  the  Prince,  and  all  the  powers  of  Royalty,  with- 
out the  fandion  of  law. 

The  Lord  LtUiincci.or  faid,  that  a Bill  had  indeed  been  men- 
tioned as  a matter  intended  j but  was  there  a word  of  it  in 
the  Addrefs,  or  the  mod  diftant  inuendo  of  fuch  a matter  ? 
What  will  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  fay  to  the 
Commiilioners  who  fhall  prefent  him  with  this  Addrefs  ?*— 
44  You  defire  me  to  take  upon  me  rhe  Regency  of  Ireland, with- 
out an  Ad  of  Parliament  to  impower  me  toexercife  it.”  Will 
your  Commiftloners  dare  to  promife  for  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  that  an  Ad  (hall  be  pafted  for  the  purpofe  ? I can- 
not concur  in  fuch  abfurdities  ; I fhall  therefore  vote  for  the 
noble  Vifcount’s  motion,  to  adjourn  the  confideration  of  this 
bufinefs  to  the  firft  of  Od'ober  ; let  it  fleep  till  then,  and  we 
perhaps,  when  that  time  comes,  may  be  of  one  opinion. 

Lord  Vatentia  declared,  that  the  Addrefs  intrenched  on  the 
compad  between  this  kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  in 
the  higheft:  degree  difrefpedful  to  his  Majefty.  His  Lordftlip 
concluded  with  faying,  that  he  was  of  no  party,  and  fo  far 

from 


ui 
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from  having  reafons  to  be  attached  to  the  prefent  Miniftry,  he 

Was  under  many  difobligations  to  them. 

The  queftion  on  Lord  Mountmorres’s  motion*  for  adjourn- 
ing the  confideration  of  the  Duke  of  Leinfter’s  motion,  tg 
the  firft  of  O&ober,  being  put,  the  Houfe  divided, 


Contents,  — 

17 

Proxies,  — 

4 

* v 1 

— 21 

Not  Contents,  — 

— 34 

Proxies,  — * 

— 6 

k - 

-40 

Majority  againft  the  motion  of  adjournment,  19 
The  queftion  was  next  put  on  the  Duke  of  Leinfter  s mo- 
tion, to  appoint  Commiflioners,  when,  as  before,  there  ap- 


peared. 

Contents,  — — • 34 

Proxies,  — — 6 

—40 

Not  Contents,  J7 

Proxies,  — 4 

. — 21 


Majority,  ■ , J9 

The  Fa.pl  of  Portarlington , after  a few  obfervations  on  the 

neceftity  on  fo  important  an  occafion,  to  nominate  noblemen  of 

the  higheft  rank  and  chara&er,  moved, 

That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  be  appointed  Commiftioners 
from  the  Houfe  to  carry  over  the  Addrefs  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 

After  a few  remarks  from  the  Earls  of  Bellamont  and  Car- 
hampton,  in  which  the  latter  wifhed  the  noble  Lords  were 
going  on  a better  errand,  the  motion  of  Lord  Portarlington 

pafled  without  3 divifton. 

Lord  Donoughmore  then  moved,  c<  That  the  Houfe  do  agree 

with  the  meftage  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

H 
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The  quettion  being  put,  it  pafTcd  without  a divifion. 

Lord  fionoughmore  then  moved,  ‘6  That  a mefTa^e  be  Tent 
down  to  the  Commons  by  two  Matters  in  Chancery,  to  ac- 
quaint them  of  the  concurrence  of  this  Houfe  with  their  mef- 
fage  ; and  alfo  to  acquaint  them,  that  this  Houfe  has  appointed 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  and  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
as  its  Committioners,  to  carry  the  Addrefs  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  tne  Prince  of  Wales.” 

Ordered  accordingly. 


PROTEST 

Of  the  Irifh  LORDS  againft  the  ADDRESS  to  His  Royal 
Highnefs  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

DISSENTIENT, , 

ift.  Becaufe  the  Addrefs  in  queftion  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  an  Addrefs,  requefting  that  he  will  be 
pleafed  to  take  upon  him  the  Government  of  this  Realm  in 
fuch  manner  as  is  therein  mentioned,  and  to  exercife  and  ad- 
minifter,  according  to  the  Laws  and  Conttitution  of  this 
Kingdom,  all  Royal  Powers,  Jurifdiclion,  and  Prerogatives 
to  the  Crown  and  Government  thereof  belonging,  without 
any  Law  or  Authority  whatfoever  that  we  know  of,  autho- 
rizing him  fo  to  do. 

2dly.  Becaufe  we  are  apprehenfive  that  the  faid  Addrefs 
may  be  conttrued  to  be  a meafure  tending  to  difturb  and 
weaken  that  great  Conftitutional  Union,  whereby,  as  fully  de- 
clared, enabled,  and  fpecified  in  fundry  A£!s  of  Parliament  in 
this  kingdom,  this  Realm  of  Ireland  is  for  ever  united  and 
knit  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  England,  and  as  a member, 
appending  and  rightfully  belonging  thereto. 

3dly.  Becaufe,  although  in  every  fentiment  of  duty,  affec- 
tion and  refpedf,  towards  his  Royal  Highnefs,  we  hold  our- 
Pelves  equal  to,  and  will  not  be  exceeded  by,  any  of  thofe  who 
join  in  the  faid  Addrefs,  or  by  any  other  perfon  whatfoever  3 and 
13  are. 
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arc,  and  ever  (hall  be,  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  the  juft  Rights  of 
'our  moft  Gracious  Sovereign,  and  of  every  branch  of  his 
Royal  and  Auguft  Family  : we  cannot  pay  any  compliment 
to  his  Roval  Highnefs,  or  to  any  one,  at  the  expence  of  what 
we  confider  as  great  Copftitutional  princip'es  ; and  we  can- 
not (tor  fuch  are  the  workings  of  duty,  affe&ion  a,nd  refpe£f 
in  our  breafts)  join  in  'he  faid  A^drefs,  which  may,  as  we 
are  apprehenfive,  bring  difficulty  and  embarralfment  upon  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  already  too  much  ooprefted  by  the  great 
calamity  which  hath  befallen  our  moft  Gracious  Sovereign,  his 
Royal  father. 

(Signed) 


Lifford,  C. 

R.  Dublin. 

Harberton. 

Longford. 

Bective 

Chetwynd. 

Hillsborough. 

Altamont, 

By  Proxy. 


V ALENTIA. 
Mornington, 

I 

By  Proxy, 
COURTOWN, 

By  Proxy. 

G.  L Kilmore. 

RanelmGH. 

Mountmorres. 


DISSENTIENT, 


For  the  fecond  reafon  in  the  foregoing  Proteft  ; 

And  alfo,  becaufe,  feeling  every  fentirnent  of  duly,  refpeft, 
and  attachment  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  thinking  him  the  only  proper  perfon  to  be  appointed  to 
this  high  ftation,  l confider,  that  to  addrefs  his  Royal  High- 
nefs to  accept  the  Regency  of  this  Kingdom,  before  we  have 
any  authority  to  know  that  he  is  as  yet  appointed  Regent  of 
Great  Britain,  is  inviting  him  to  afTume  a power  which,  under 
the  a&ual  and  exifting  Cot  ftitution  of  Ireland,  he  cannot  ex- 
ercife,  in  as  much,  as  by  ftatute  i oth  of  Henry  Vlf.  no  Bill 
can  receive  the  Royal  Affent  here,  that  is  not  certified  from 
Great  Britain  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  until  his 
Royal  Highnefs  (hall  have  authority  to  dire<ft  the  ufe  of  that 
Great  Seal,  he  cannot  difeharge  the  fun&ions  of  the  regal 

H z office 
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office  for  Ireland  ; it  being  impoffibie,  according  to  the  Laws 
and  Conftitution  of  this  Kingdom,  that  any  perfon  fhould  be 
Regent  of  Ireland,  who  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  Regent  of 
Great  Britain.  , Glandore. 

DISSENTIENT, 

ift  Becaufe,  with  an  anxious  defire  that  the  Regency  of 
this  kingdom,  during  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition,  (hould  be 
conferred  on  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a 
manner  moll  expreffive  of  refpetft  and  affection  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  and  convinced  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  will  think 
that  mode  of  appointment  moft  expreffive  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion, which  is  cot  ftitutional,  and  muft  conduce  to  preferve  the 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  infeparable,  we 
confider  an  Addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  pur- 
porting, of  its  own  authority,  to  confer  Royal  power,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  fully  competent  to  pals  a Bill  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  effe&ually  providing  for  the  exercife  of  the  fame,  to 
be  a moft  dangerous  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Couftitution. 

2dly,  Becaufe  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (on  w'hich  the  fafety  of  the  Conftitution  in  church  and 
ftate  depends)  is  preferved  and  maintained  by  the  unity  of  the 
executive  power  alone ; and  yet  the  Addrefs  propofed  by  the 
Refold tion  now  palled,  is  to  appoint  his  Royal  Highnefs  Re- 
gent of  Irel  nd  without  our  being  certain  that  his  Royal  High- 
nefs is,  or  will  be,  Regent  of  Great  Britain;  and  without 
making  any  provifion,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  (hall  not  con- 
tinue to  be  Regent  of  Ireland  longer  than  he  fhall  be  Regent 
of  Great  Britain  : thus  expofing  to  chance  and  accident  the 
preservation  of  the  only  bond  of  that  connexion  between  the 
countries,  upon  which  all  that  is  dear  to  us  depends,  and  mak- 
ing a precedent  that  may  be  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  to 
pofterity. 

T YRONE. 

♦ 

/ Wm.  Ossory. 

Wm.Leighlin  andFerns8 
Bellamont. 


I 
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dissentient. 

For  the  firft  reafon  in  the  Proteft  immediately  preceding; 

And  alfo  Becaufe  we  confider,  that  if  by  virtue  of  this 
Addrefs  alone  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  ihall 
take  upon  himfelf  the  regal  powers  of  this  kingdom,  his  Royal 
Highnefs  will  by  fuch  aflumption  be  drawn  in  to  decide  upon 
an°important  Conftitutional  queftion,  equally  afFe&ing  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  alfo,  Becaufe  we  confider  thefe  words  in  the  Addrefs, 
<c  and  no  longer,”  as  unneceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
refpedful  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tending  to  convey  an  idea 
that  this  country  can  confer,  or  that  the  Prince  might  conti- 
nue to  hold  over  the  powers  of  a Regent  for  a longer  time 
than  the  continuation  of  the  King’s  indifpofition  inca- 
pacitated his  Majefty  from  being  reftored  to  the  full  exercife 
of  the  powers  appertaining  to  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 

Carhampton. 

CoNYNGH AM# 


To  His  Royal  Highness 
GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  WALES . 

7he  bumble  Addrefs  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal* 
and  Knights,  Citizens,  and  BurgeJJa,  in  Parliament  af- 
Jembled • 

“ May  it  pleafe  your  Royal  Highnefs, 
cc  We,  his  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeds,  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  Ireland, 
in  Parliament  aflembled,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Royal 
Highnefs,  with  hearts  full  of  the  moft  loyal  and  affe&ionate 
attachment  to  the  perfon  and  government  of  your  Royal  Fa- 
ther, to  exprefs  the  deepeft'and  moft  grateful  fenfe  of  the 
numerous  bleffings  which  we  have  enjoyed  under  that  ll- 

luftrious  Houfe,  whofe  acceffton  to  the  Throne  of  thefe  realms 

has 
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lia>  eflablilhed  civil  and  conftitutional  liberties  upon  a balls 
Which  we  trull  wiil  never  be  lhaken  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
to  condole  with  your  Royal  Higbnefs  upon  the  grievous  ma- 
lady wth  which  it  has  pleafcd  Heaven  to  afflia  the  belt  of 
Sovereigns. 

We  have,  however,  the  confolation  of  refleBing,  that 
this  fevere  caiamity  hath  not  been  vifited  upon  us,  until  the 
Virtues  of  your  Royal  Higbnefs  have  been  fo  manured  as  to 
enable  your  Royal  Highnefs  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  an  im- 
portant trufr,  for  the  performance  whereof  the  eyes  of  all  his 

Majelly’s  fubjeds  of  both  kingdoms  are  direfted  to  your  Royal 
Highnefs. 

“ We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to  requeft,  that  vour 
Royal  Highnefs  will  be  pleated  to  take  upon  you  the  govern- 
ment of  this  realm,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s 
prefent  indifpofttion,  and  no  longer  ; and  under  the  ftyie  and 
title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  in  tb,e  name  and  on  the  be- 
liaif  of  hisMajefty,  to  exercife  and  adminifter,  according  to  the 
laws  and  conditution  of  this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers,  ju- 

Tifdiciions,  and  prerogatives,  to  the  Crown  and  Government 
thereof  belong inc*” 

O Q 

The  following  ls  the  Answer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  Irish  Commissioners. 

ci  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Ci  The  Addrefs  from  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  which  you  have  prefented  to  me, 
demands  my  warmeft  and  earlieft  thanks.  If  any  thing  could 
add  to  the  efleem  and  affedlion  I have  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  the  loyal  and  affedlionate  attachment  to  the 
peifon  and  government  of  the  King,  my  father,  manifetled  in 
the  Addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes. 

Ci  What  they  have  done,  and  their  manner  of  doing  it,  is 
a new  proof  of  their  undiminifhed  duty  to  his  Majefty,  of  their 
un  form  attachment  to  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and  their 
conffant  attention  to  maintain  inviolate  the  concord  and  con» 
nc&ion  between  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

fo 
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fo  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  profperity,  the  happintfs,  and 
the  liberties  of  both. 

If  in  conveying  my  grateful  fentiments  on  their  conduct, 
in  relation  to  the  King  my  father,  and  to  the  infeparnble  in- 
terefts  of  the  two  kingdoms,  I find  it  impofiible  to  e.xprefs 
adequately  my  feelings  on  what  relates  to  myfelf,  1 truft  you 
wdl  not  be  the  lefs  difpofed  to  believe  that  [ have  an  under- 
ftanding  to  comprehend  the  value  of  what  they  have  done,  an 
heart  that  mud  remember,  and  principles  that  will  not  lufFtr 
me  to  abufe  their  confidence. 

6(  But  the  fortunifte  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
eircumftance  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Addrefs  agreed  to  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  induces  me  to  delay  for 
a few  days  giving  a final  anfwer,  trufting  that  the  joyful 
eyent  of  his  Majefty’s  refuming  the  perfonal  exercife  of  his 
Royal  Authority,  may  then  render  it  only  neceflary  for  me  to 
repeat  thofe  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  loyal 
and  gen  err  us  people  of  Ireland,  which  I led  indelibly  im- 
printed on  my  heart.” 
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